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Airr. I.— The Cuneiform Inscription* of Van. Part IV. 

By Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

• 

St nob the publication of the third part of my Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic S‘*uety (xx. 1.) for 1882, the number of new Yannic 
inscriptions which hnve come to my knowledge has been 
but small. During the winter of 1888-9 Prof. II. Ilvvernut 
nnd M. Mtiller-Simonis travelled in Armenia, and Prof. 
Ilyvernat mude every effort to discover fresh cuneiform 
inscriptions and re-copy those which were previously known. 
But unfortunately political intriguo and religious anti¬ 
pathies, aided by the severity of the winter, so seriously 
impeded his efforts as to oblige him to leave the country 
with few additions to our knowledge of its early epigraphy. 
That many more inscriptions however, exist above ground 
besides those with which we are already acquainted 1ms 
recently been ascertained by a German engineer, Dr. Belck, 
who has been settled in Armenia for some time past. 

Mr. F. C. C-onybcure who met Dr. Belck in November, 
1891, writes of him: “He has been this autumn all round 
Lake Van, then to Erzerftm, Kars, and Erivan. He reports 
that he has copied twenty-four new cuneiform inscriptions 
mostly to the north nnd north-east of Luke Van. On the 
south shore of Lake Goptcha are three large inscriptions, 

j.a.A.n. 1893. 1 
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of one only of which, that near Alichaln, 1 has he copied 
about one-fifth. The north shore of the Lake is quite 
unexplored. Along the north and north-cast shores of 
Luke '\ an he reports at least twelve other cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions known to him, but uncopied.” 

Prof. Hyvernat also heard of several new inscriptions 
and copied two or three others which were not known 
before. lie gives the following list of texts which must 
be added to those enumerated in my Memoir 5 :— 

(1) One reported to exist nt the mill of Kend Engusner 

(perhaps N.E. of the gardens of Van). No. xi. in 
Prof. Hyvernat’s list. 

(2) One reported to exist at tho mill of Karomvar nt 

Shushanz. U. No. xii. 

(3) One reported to exist over tho gate of the castle of 

Khosh&b. II. No. xiv. 

(4) A great tablet on the altar in the chancel of tho 

church at Kuruguuis, or Kara-Kunduz, near the lake 
of Arshak or Erjek, 15-20 kils. N.E. of Vun. H. 
No. xiii. 

(5) Reported to exist on a stone in a cave five minutes 

distant from a castle at A shod Dargah, near two 
villages numed Kimbul and Kiaper, four hours from 
Khosh&b on the Persian side. On tho walls of the 
cave and pit are said to be several other inscriptions. 
II. No. xvL Perhaps tho inscription of Ashrut- 
Dargah (No. lxii.) is meant. 

(fi) Seven fragments built into tho wall* of the powder- 
magazine in the citadel of Van. n. No. i. 

(7) About thirty lines at tho extreme east end of the rock 

of Van, left of the guto of Tubriz. II. No. ii. 

(8) In the right hand sanctuary of tho church of S$. Peter 

and Paul at Van. H. No. iii. 

(9) A duplicate of No. xiv. on a flat round stone in the house 

of Parsek-Aga iu the gardens of Van. II. No. iv. 


1 Nrf. 1». «f my Mrmmr. 

* l)n Cwmh mm Oml/i ptitijut, Wiuhmjtnn, 1892. Pp. 417-560. 
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(10) Two fragments of an inscription of Menuas in the 

monastery of Karemvar at Shushanz. On one is 
(1) Jfe-ntt-a-s ... (2) i-if» . . . ; on the other 
K,lml-di-ni-li ... H. No. v. 

(11) On a fragment of a terra-cotta vase; seven characters. 

H. No. vii.‘ 

(12) At Degermen-Keui on Mount Varak, about twelve kils. 

E. of Van. The stone probably came from the 
neighbouring ruins of Tsoravans, where arrow-heads 
have been found. H. No. viii. 

(13) Reported to be on the road from Artamid to the 

Shamiram-su. H. No. ix. 

(14) Reported to be at Keshish-gbl above Toni. II. No. x. 

For these two inscriptions see Nos. lxxii, Ixxiv. infra. 

(15) Reported to bo at Tsola-Khaueh, near Bash-Kulob. 

n. No. xvii. 

(16) Reported to be in the new church at Khorzot, about 

a league from the bay of Arjish. II. No. xviii. 

(17) Reported to be in a ruined church at Guzek, about half 

a league from Khorzot. II. No. xix. 

(18) Reported to be in a mill near Khorzot. IT. No. xx. 

(19) Reported to be in a convent at Medzoph, six hours 

distant from Arjish. II. No. xxi. 

(20) Reported to be in the convent of Arzevaper, near 

Arjish, on stones above two altars on the two sides 
of the chancel of the church. II. No. xxii. 

(21) On a rock at Delibabn on the road from Toprak-Kulch 

to Hassnn-Kaleh, in a valley leading to the Araxcs. 
Seen by Dr. Chambers. II. No. xxviii. 

(22) An inscription of Sarduris II. in seven lines copied by 

tho R. P. Duplun on a column of the chiof cupola on 
the right side of the church at Paluotz. It is a 
duplicate of No. lxii. II. No. xxiii. 

(23) A duplicate inscription on two stones in the gate of 

the church at Patnotz copied by the R. I*. Duplun. 

1 According to Prof. ItyreraaJ tho first three characters are , 

tho filth being the numeral ri. 
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Only the commencement is preserved: 
hti-u-* I»-pu-hu-i-Hi-f-kAi~i-[t] “ Menuas, son of 
Ispuiuis.” H. No. xxiv. For two other inscriptions 
from Patnotz see below. Nos. lxix, Ixx. 

Prof. Hyvornat has made the following corrections or 

additions to the topographical details given in my memoir:— 

No. v. The misprint “ white hedge ” should bo corrected 
into “white hedgehog” (p. 461). The name Ak- 
kirpi is given as Ar-kipri by DeyroUe and Akh- 
Kdpru “ white bridge ” by Hy vernal. The tablet 
is called Choban-Kupussi “ shepherd’s gate,” as well 
as Meher-Kapussi. 

No. vi. The monastery is called Garmirvor by Ilvvcmnt. 
It is situated at Shushantz, on a slope of Mount 
Yarak. 

No. xii. The “church” of Schulz is the monastery of 
Garmirvor. 

No. xiv. Yadi-Kilissa, or Yedi-Kilissa, “the seven churches" 
is on Mount Varak, and, according to Ilyvernat, about 
fifteen kilometres from Van. 

No. xv. The stone is now in the possession of a certain 
Simon Ferjulian (in the gardens of Van). 

No. xvii. Koshbanz, called Kopans-Kaleh by DeyroUe, is 
about six miles from Van, on Mount Varak. Tho 
church is dedicated to Surp Kirikor, or St. Gregory. 

N*». xviii. “ St. George ” to bo corrected into St. Gregory. 

No. xxi. Omit the word Khorkhor, which denotes the 
gardens of Van and the rock-chambers above thorn. 
The inscription is a little to tho east of No. xx. 

No. xxvii. Tho place is on the right bank of the Beiidimnhi- 
chai, near the spot where it falls into the bay of Arjish. 

No. xxxi. The stone forms part of the pavement on the 
right of the entrance of the church. 

No. xxxii. Tlic vault forms a means of communication 
between the two parts of the double church. The 
inscription is on the lintel. 

No. xlv. For Surk-Sahnk read Surp-Sahuk “St. Isaac.” 
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No. xlviii. The stone forms the lintel of a door to the left 
of the altar. 

No. li. CoL iii. is about 150 paces to the west of Col. i. 

No. Iii. Toprak Kilissa is more correctly called Toprak 
Kaleh. It is built on a spur of the Zeuizem-dagh, 
on one of the roads leading from which is the 
inscription of Ak-Kirpi, or Agh-Kopru (No. v.). 
Prof. Hyvernat bought two fragments of u bronze 
shield found in the ruins, on which is the name of 
“Rusns son of Eri[inenasj.” 

No. liii. This inscription is now in the Museum of Tiflis. 

In the Zeit*ehri/l fur Kthnologie, xxiv. 2 (1892), pp. 122 
tqq. an important article has been published by Dr. 
Waldcmur Belck and Dr. C. F. Lehmann, " Ueber ncuerlich 
uufgefundene Keilinschriften in russiseh und turkisoh 
Armenien.” Dr. Belck describes the Vannic inscriptions 
he has discovered and copied, and Dr. Lehmann translates 
certain of them, of which copies are added at the end of 
the article. The following thirty-one “new inscriptions” 
arc enumerated by Dr. Belck:— 

Inscriptions or IsruiNis. 

(1) One of three lines on the fragment of a column in the 

church of Patnoz. 

(2) Two inscriptions in the village of Sewestan six wer»U 1 

south of Van. 

Inscription of Ispcinis and Menuas. 

(3) One of six double lines in the house ot Mukhsi Murad 

in the village of Mukhrnpert, opposite the island of 
Aghthamar. 

Inscriptions of Menuas. 

(4) Two inscriptions in the church of Patnoz. 

(3) One of nino lines in the churchyard of Eizilgeia, or 
Ousulgeia, six wersta south of Putnoz. 

* A went i» given u equal to 3500 EugliiK feet. 
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(6) One of at least twenty-three lines over the door of a 

church in the monastery of Mezhopu Wank, or 
Astwadsasin (“the Mother of God"), thirty wersts 
south of 1'atnoz, on the road to Artish or Erdahish. 

(7) Two inscriptions of thirty-one and twenty-three line* 

respectively in the church of Arzevapert, eight to 
ten wensta north-east of Artish. 

(8) Two inscriptions of thirty-two and ten lines respectively 

in the church ot Giisak at the north-east corner of 
the Lake of Van. 

(9) One in the church of Sikkeh near Van. 

(10) One before the entrance of the mosque of Kurshun in 

Van. 

(11) On the fragment of a column in the house of Meshara 

Aga, in Van. 

(12) Four inscriptions at Artamid, of which copies and 

descriptions are given below (Nos. lxxi-iv.). 

(13) One of four lines at the door of the house of Khadsbi 

Oannes, in the villnge of Iahkhnnikom, at the 
entrance to the Iluiotzor (“the valley of the Ar¬ 
menians"). 

(14) One on a rock in the village called the Lower Meshingert 

in the Huiotzor. 

(15) Two inscriptions in Noorkerkh, nenr Mukhrapert, 

opposite the island of Aghthamar. 

(10) Three inscriptions in Anzaff eight to ten wersts east 
of Van. 

Inscriptions probably belonging to Mrnuas. 

(17) Two inscriptions in the church of Giisak. 

(18) One in the church at Sikkeh. 

_ j(19) One in the churchyard at Giiganz in the Ilaiotzor. 

Inscription op Argistis. 

(20) One found at Sarikamish (on the Russian frontier on 
the road from Kars to Erzrum), now in the Museum 
of Tiflis. 
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Inscription op Sardcris II. 

(21) On a rock at Kollani Girlun or Aluekalu on Lake 

Erivan ; muck injured. This is the inscription 
copied by the Vartabed Mesrup Sempadian, No. lv., 
of which I have vainly tried to get a photograph 
taken. Dr. Belck mude out in it the name of 
Surduris. 

Inscription of Bus as, 

(22) One on a stele six worsts east of Toni (twelve to 

fourteen wersts east of Van). For this inscription 
see below, No. lxxix. 

Besides these thirty-one inscriptions. Dr. Belck heard of 
ten more, among them being one at Eiri-wank. He also 
noticed an inscription of twelve lines at Sagalu on the 
Goektschoi or Lake Erivan. Near the same lake is the 
inscription of Ordaklu (No. lx, whero the name Ordanlu 
should be corrected iuto Ordaklu). 

On the philological side the Rev. Dr. Scheil has published 
an article in the Beattil de Trnraur rtlalif* d fa P/iifofogie 
at a FArchrufogie igyptiennea ft ongrimna xiv. I, 2 (1892) 
ou the phraso gunimd khaubt which I bad translated: “ I 
took for a spoil." In this article he endeavours to prove 
that gumud rather signifies “ with weapons,” and that the 
derivative gumuitu has the sense of “ warriors.” He further 
believes that the word was adopted into Assyrian under 
the form of guimi “ an army.” 

I will now give the now inscriptions which have come 
to light since the publication of the lust part of my Memoir, 
and add to them by way of an Appendix the corrections 
or improvements I have been able to introduce into the 
reading and translation of the inscriptions I have already 
published. Prof. Ilyvernat has been kind enough to place 
at uiv disposal copies of all the inscriptions in his possession. 
The numeration of the texts is a continuation of that in 
the previous part of my Memoir. 
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Inscriptions of Ispuinis. 

LX IX. 

The following inscription was communicated to Prof. 
Hyvemat by the R. P. Du]>lan who copied it on the 
fragment of a column in a Ziaret or mortuary chapel at 
the entrance to Patuoz, a village situated a few hours beforo 
the passage of the Murad on the road to Erzrfira. 


Cl) .... 

. . si-di-is-tu-[ni] 


. (he) has restored 

(2) .... 

. . Sar-[du]-hu-ri T Is-[pu-i-ni-is] 


. . for Sarduris, Ispuinis. 

(3) . . . . 

[Is-] pu-i-ni-[ni] T ►-J [Rl-du-ri-khi] 


belonging to Ispuinis the son of Sarduris. 


The spelling of the name of the king's father in line 
2, like the similar spelling of the name in liii. 2, proves 
that Sar was the pronunciation of the divine name which 
is usually denoted by the ideograph RI. 


LXX. 

Copied by M. Puplan on u column in the corner of 
the nave of the church at Putnoz. 

T Is-pu-u-i-ni-e 
Of Ispuinis. 

Inscriptions or Menu as. 

Lxxr. 

Besides the two inscriptions copied at Artamit or Artamid 
by Schulz (Nos. xxii, xxiii). Dr. Belck has discovered 
four others, one of which ia identical with No. xxii. The 
first inscription is engraved on a wall of rock in tho 
garden of Abdurrahman Bairum Aga oglu at Artamid. 

(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni us-ma-si-ni J Me-nu-a-s 

lo the children of Khaldis the gracious Menuua 
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(2) f Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s i-ni pi-i-[li] 

the son of Ispuinis this memorial 

(3) a-gu-ni f Me-nu-a-i pi-i-li ti-ni 

has selected ; of Menuas the memorial he has named (it). 

3. As the inscriptions of Artamid are engraved in the 
close neighbourhood of an aqueduct which has been partly 
cut through the rock, partly formed by a wall of polygonul 
masonry, Dr. Lehmann takes pih in the sense of an 
“ aqueduct ” or '* canal.” The use of the verb nguni 
which means to “ conduct ” as well as to “ take,” as, for 
instance, in 1. 25, would sanction this explanation of the 
word. IJut pili is also found in xxix. B. 7, 9, whore there 
can be no reference to a canal, und consequently I must 
abide by my old view which regarded pi-h as a derivative 
from pi “ name.” It may be added that one of the Artamid 
inscriptions. No. xxiii, records tho erection of an u/t/i or 
" post,” for which see below. 


LXXII. 

The second inscription is engraved on a rock on the 
northern side of the Shamiram-su at tho western end of 
the town. It was discovered in the winter of 1891—2. 

(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni us-mn-ai-ni 

To the children of Khuldis the gracious 

(2) | Me-nu-a-s J Is-pu-u-ni-khi-ni-s 

Menuas the son of Ispuiuis 

(3) i-ni pi-li-e a-gu-ni 
this memoriul has selected ; 

(4) | Me-nu-a-i pi-li 

of Menuas tho memorial he has called (it). 

LXXII I. 

The third inscription is in the garden of Abdurrnhman 
Bairam Aga oglu about ten yards distant from the first. 

(1) AN Khal-di-ni-ni us-ma-[si]-ni ] Me-[nu-a-s] 

To the children of Khaldis the gracious Menuas 
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(2) Is-pu-u-i-ni-[khi]-ni-s i-ni pi-i-[li] 

the son of Ispuinis this memorial 

(3) a-[gn]-ni | Me-nu-a-i pi-i-li ti-i-ni 

has selected; of Menuas the memorial ho has called (it}. 

(4) AN Khal-di-ni-ni nl-su-i-ai-ni 

To the children of Khuldis the mighty 

y Me-nu-a-ni 
belonging to Menuas, 

(5) « DAN « al-su-i-ni « V 

the king powerful, the king great, the king 

Bi-i-a-i-[na-hu-]e 
of Biainas, 


(6) a-lu-si Dhu-us-pa-a-e 

inhabiting the city of Dhuspaa, 

(7) f Me-nu-a-s a-li-o a-lu-s i-ni DUP-TE 

Menuas says: Whoever this tablet 

(8) tu-li-e a-lu-s pi-tu-li-e [a]-lu-s 

removes, whoever removes the name, whoever 


(9) a-i-ni-e-i i-ni-li du-li-e a-lu-s 

with earth this destroys, whoever 


(10) hu-li-s ti-i-bu-li-e i-e-s i-ni 
else pretends: I this 


(11) pi-i-li a-gu-bi 

memorial have selected, 

Khnl-di-s 

Khuldis, 

(12) AN IM-s AN TTT-s 
Teisbas (and) Ardinis, 

AN-UT-ui 

publicly, 


tu-ri-ni-ni AN 
as for (that) person may 


AN-MES-s ma-u-ni 

the gods, him 


(13) pi-e-i-ni me-i 

the name of him, 

(14) i-na-i-ni me-i 

(4) the city of him 


[or-khi-] hu-ru-li-a-ni rao-i 
the family of him, 

na-[ra-a] u-hu-i-e -liu-flu-li-e] 
to tiro (4) water consign. 
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LXXIV. 

The fourth inscription, which is in a very injured con 
dition, is in a side-valley near Artaniid. 


(1) AN Khul-di ni-ni 

To the children of Khaldis 


us-ma-si-ni f Me-nu-a-s 
the gracious Menuas 


(2) y Is*pu-hu-i-ni-khi-ni-s i-ni pi-li-e 

the son of Ispuinis this memorial 

(3) a-gu-ni f Me-nu-a-i pi-U ti-ni 

has selected; of Menuas the memorial he has called (it). 


(4) y Me-nu-a-s a-li-o a-lu-s i-ni DUP-TE 

Menuas says: Whoever this tablet 

tu-li-i-o 

removes, 

(5) a-lu-s pi-tu-li-e a-lu-s a-i-ni-i 

whoever removes tho name, whoever with earth 

i-ni-li du-li-e 
this destroys, 

(6) a-lu-s hu-li-c-s ti-hu-li-e i-e-s i-m pi-h-e 

whoever elso pretends: I this memorial 


(7) a-gn-bi tu-ri-ni-ni AN Khal-di-s 

have selected, as for (that) person may Khaldis, 

AN IM-s AN UT-s AN-MES-s 
Teisbas (A) Ardinis, the gods. 


(8) roa-a-ni AN-UT-ni [pi-e-i-]ni me-i 

him publicly, the namo- of him, 

ur-khi-hu-ru-li-a-ui 

the family 

(9) me-i i-na-i-ni mo-[i] na-ra-a a-hu-i-e 
of him, the city of him to fire (A) water 

hu-lu-li-[e] 

consign. 
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LXXV. 

Copied by Prof. Ilyveront at Yedi Eilisso. 

(1) [Me-nu-a-s Is-pu-]i-ni-khi-[ni-U] 

Menuas the son of Ispuinis 

(2) [i*]ni -tfy si-[di-]si-tu-ni 
this city has restored: 

(3) i-ni pu-lu-n-M-o ku-gu-ni 

this stone engraved has inscribed, 

(4) J Me-nu-a-ni | I»-pu-hu-i-ni-e-khe 

belonging to Menuas the son of Ispuinis 

(**) (( DAN-NU ^ Bi-i-u-i-na-hu-e 

the powerful king, the king of the land of Biainus, 

(6) a-lu-si -zJl Dlm-us-pa-e 

inhabiting the city of Dhuspas. 

The inscription doubtless began with an invocation to 
Khnldis and his companion divinities. 


LXXYI. 

Copied by Prof. Jlyvernat at Yedi Eilissa. 

(1) ►►y Khul-di-ni-ni us-mn-si-i-ni 

To the children of Ehaldis the gracious 

(2) J Me-nun-s y Is-pu-hu-i-ni-khi-ni-s 

Menuas the son of Ispuinis, 

(3) —y Khul-di-i-e e-hu-ri-i-e 
to Ehaldis • the lord. 

Inscription op Auristis. 

lxxvit. 

This inscription was found in November, 1891 built 
into a cottage at Armavir. A photograph was taken bv 
the Galonst Surkavag and shown to me bv Mr P P 
Conybeare. 3 
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(1) Khal-di-ni-ni al-su-hu-i-si-ni 

To the children of Khaldis the mighty 

(2) J Ar-gis-ti-a f Me-nu-a-khi-ni-s 

Argistis the son of Menuas 

(3) a*li-e cITTf ba-du-hu-si-i-e 

says: a paluce which had decayed 

(4) si-i-di-is-tu-hu-bi te-rn-hu-bi 

I restored, I erected,—■ 

(5) y Ar-gi-is-ti-khi-ni-li ti-i-ni 

(the house) of Argistis it was called— 

(6) qi-hu-rn-a-ni qu-ul-di-ni ma-a-nu 

. belonging to the court (?) each, 


(7) hu-i gi-i is-ti-ni si-da-hu-ri 

together with the wall of it which was broken (?): 

(8) n-qi-i-na (?)-a-ni sa-nu ’-e y<« a-gu-bi 

niortnr (&) bricks I took: 

(9) ul-di-e Ej za-a-ri-e te-ru-bi 

posts (&) doors I set up; 


(10) za-du-bi 
I did 


ar-ni-si-ni-li 
the work 


is-ti-ni 

this 


y Me-nu-a-khi 
the son of Menuas, 


(11) J Ar-gi-is-ti-ni 
belonging to Argistis 

(12) « DAN-XTJ « al-su-u-i-ni-o 

the king powerful, the king great, 

(13) (( V Bi-i-n-i-na-a-hu-e 

the king of the laud of Biunius 

(14) a-Iu-si *-tyy Dhu-us-pa-a-e 

inhabiting the city of Dhuspaa. 


1 Or #». Unfortunately it t» irapnj«ble to determine from lb« photograph 
which of the two character* i* intended, though the trace* resemble »■ more 
than m. 
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Line 7 shows os how iv. 2 and xiii. 2 must be restored. 
The first passage will read: aaini aidiaituni inuki bttduiini 
[wi] giri Mda-[uri], “ he has restored the house which from 
of old was decayed together with the wall which was 
broken”: and in the second passage wo have: dhuhtrini 
Ixiduiie aidiaituni itutini aidiaituni mi giei ini ini aida-n[rt], " he 
has restored the palace which had decayed, he has restored 
the city along with this wall which was broken.” The 
parallelism of lida-uri with badniie and baduiini indicates 
a meaning like that of “ brokeu.” Consequently I cannot 
follow Guvard in connecting it with aida ‘‘to restore.” 
The word is an adjective with a termination similar to that 
of giaa-uri “multitudinous,” r.-uri “lord,” dbut-uri “palace.” 

The two inscriptions (iv. 2 and xiii. 2) show that there 
is a full stop after lida-uri at the end of line 7. Hence 
the sense of the first paragraph of our text must be: “A 
palace which had decayed I restored, T erected what was 
called (the house) of Argistis, even each of the qiurani 
quldini (chambers of the court?), along with the wull of 
it (or this will) which was broken.” The use of tho words 
qiurani quldini proves that I was wrong in my interpretation 
of tho dative or genitive qiurd quldi in lix. 6. The phrase 
is similar to barz/iui zeUi, and must signify some kind of 
building or purt of a building. According to K 2100, Rer. 
13, published by Dr. Resold in tho Proceedingt of tho Society 
of Biblical Arcbroology for March, 1889, kiurum signified 
“ god” in the language of Lulubi, but the inscription copied 
by Mr. de Morgan at Ser-i-Pul shows that Lulubi was fur 
distant from Van. 

For qu/di-ni see below, Ixxix. 6. 

In lino 8 the senso is indicated partly by the analogy of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, partly by the 
employment of the ideograph of plurality after tanuc (or 
tone), us well as by the use of the verb agubi. 

9. I have at last discovered tho meaning of nidi. The 
determinative shows that it was made of wood, and the verb 
tern “to set up,” which is employed with it here and in 
v. 27, makes it clear that it was something fixed in tho 
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ground. Consequently' it could not have been an aqueduct, 
as I hod erroneously inferred from xxiii. In tbia lutter 
inscription it denote# somo wooden monument erected in 
honour of the mother of Menuos; in our present inscription, 
as in v. 27, it is associated with a “ gate,” and in lxiv. 1 
it is also associated with a “gate.” Light is thrown on the 
signification of the word by the picture of the temple oi 
Khaldis given in my Memoir opposite p. I>55. Here, on 
either side of the gate, two shells, in the form of spears, 
are set up in the ground. In u/<1 1 we may, therefore, see 
“a post”; either the spear-like post represented in the 
picture, or an ordinary door-post. 

Since piriV has the adjectival termination in -ri, it is 
possible thut the simple ai is “ a gate,” and that uldie tarie 
are “door-posts.” If so, in v. 2«, 2*', we ahull have to 
translate, “ Ispuinis and Menuaa have erected artificial 
posts to Khaldis; they liuve erected artificial gnte-doors” 
Luene seems to signify the two folding doors of the gate. 
If it were not for tukhinaUit (lviii. 4), which is certainly 
derived from tii “ to make,” it would be tempting to suppose 
that tukhe signified “ two.” 

In lxiv. 2 we have arniu-ti-ni-h' «[//»!*] in place of arm- 
tin Ui ill ini, showing that arnhumiJi nnd arnmniti must bo 
different forms of the same word. For the signification, 
see the note on lxxix. 20. 

LXXVIII. 

This inscription is on a stone tablet in the possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, American missionary at Van. The 
following copy of it wus mudoby Prof. Hyvemnt .— 

Obrrrse —(1) —-T. 

(2) mu-nu-ni (?)-ni (?)... 

(3) VII. GUI) II. [LU-GAL] 


(4) kur-ni gu-ni-e-i 

(5) III. GUI) IIL GUD-LID 

(6) V. LU-GAL 

(7) — [IIL] GUD-LID V. LU-GAL 
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(8) J LID (P)-ni-e-di 

(9) I (?) GUD ma-nu 


(10) kur-ni gu-ni-e-i 

(11) m. GUD IIL LID VI. LU-GAL 

(12) ~ [III.] GUD III. LID VI. LU-GAL 

(13) y ni (P)-di-e-di 

(14) .LID ma-nu 

(1) To the god [■].... 

(2) to each [of them] . . . 

(3) 7 oxen, 2 [large sheep.] 

(4) For the offerers of the sacrifice 

(5) 3 oxen, 3 wild oxen, 

(6) 5 largo sheep; 

(7) in all [3] wild oxen, 5 large sheep. 

(8) On the first of the month ...(?) 

(9) 1 ox apiece. 

(10) For the offerers of the sacrifice 

(11) 3 oxen, 3 wild oxen, 0 largo sheep; 

(12) in all [3] oxen, 3 wild oxen, (! large sheep. 

(13) On tho first of the month ...(?) 

(14) . . . wild oxen apiece. 

Itererte —(1) [kur-ni gu-] ni-e-i 

(2) [ma-] nu . . . [III.] GUD 

(3) [V-] AM-&I f<« tar-di-ni se-khi-fri] 

(4) V. LU-GAL 

(5) - m. GUD V. LID V. LU-GAL 

(6) y ul (P)-di-e-di 

(7) [IIL] GUD I. LID UT ma-nu 

(8) kur-ni gu-ni-e-i 

(9) II. GUD II. LID V. LU-GAL 

(10) —« V. GUD III. LID V. LU-GAL 
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(11) — XXIX. GUD XIII. LID XX. LU-GAL 


i- . . -nu .... 

(13) .X. LID -tfl [Su-] pa VI. SI BIT 

(14) .Su-pa SI BIT 


(1) For the offerers of the sacrifice, 

(2) to each .... [3] oxen, 

(3) [ft] wild oxen strong (&) alive, 

( 4 ) 5 large sheep : 

(5) in all 3 oxen, 5 wild oxen, 5 large sheep 

(6) On the first of the month ...(?) 

(7) [3] oxen, 1 wild ox, each day; 

(8) for the offerers of the sacrifice 

(9) 2 oxen, 2 wild oxen, 5 large sheep ; 

(10) in all 5 oxen, 3 wild oxen, 5 large sheep : 

(11) In all 29 oxen, 13 wild oxen; 20 large sheep 

(12) before (?) the city of Supa . . . 

(13) ... 10 wild oxen for the city of Supa, 6 

before the temple 

(14) . . . the city of Supa before the temple. 


The summation in tho last paragraph of the Reverse 
does not agree with the sum of the numerals that 
precede. Either, therefore, the numerals have been 
roiscopied, or the commencement of the tablet is lost. 

(4) Kurni is written ku-ur-ni in lxviii. 5. The word 
ffutttfi is probably connected with <jtutti*a which Dr. 
Scheil has shown to denote “weapons.” It would 
seem that the root gun signified “ to slay.” But 
(juniei may be borrowed from the Assyrian gin A. 

(7) The ideograph “in all ” is new. 

(8) If the copy is right it is difficult to conjecture any 

meaning for the words which follow the numeral 
“one” in Obc. 8, 13, lire. 6, except that of the 
names of months. 

J.B.A.*. 1893. 2 
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Iter. (3) Tnr-di-ni will bo a derivative from tar " to be 
strong.” 

(12) The city of Supa is otherwise unknown. 


Inscription of Rcsas. 

LX XIX. 

The following inscription was discovered by Dr. Belck, 
engraved on the face of a stele half-way up the precipitous 
side of a desolate mountain six wersts east of Toni (which 
is 12-14 wersts east of Van). The beginning of it is 
lost, and Dr. Lehmann points out that the conclusion of 
the text must be on the face of the stole which is concealed 
from the view of the passer-by. The stele is erected not 
far from the source of the Keshish-Gbll which wuters the 
gardens of Toprak Kuleh (or Kilissa; see No. LIT). The 
English Consul Pollard Devey, nt Van, has a copy of 
the inscription made from a squeeze. The inscription has 
been published by Belck and Lehmann in the Zribehrifl 

Jur Ethnologie, xxiv. 2. 

•# 

(1) . . ri . . hu-e-li (P).ba-ba-ni-e (?) 

.. distant 

(2) . . nu (?) T<« hu-ra tar-bi 7? i**H*ni 

.the wuter. This 

(3) tsn-hu-e h-i-tsi-nu-a-hu-[e] 

canal belonging to the. 

(4) [t]c-ru-bi ti-ni J Ru-sa-a-i tsu-[e?] 

I erected. It is called of Rusas the canal. 

(5) [a]-gu-bi si-e is-ti-ni-ni J Ru-sa-khi-na-[di] 

I took the channel belonging to it into the town of Rusus. 

(6) [i]-ku-ka-khi-ni ki-gu a-li qu-ul-di-[ni] 

In the sume placo a garden (?) uud a court (P) 

(7) [i]-nu V Bi-n-i-na-se pal-la e-h[a] 
before (P) the people of Riauins ... us well as 
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(8) f«< -so gu-ni su-li-ma-nu ] Ru-sa-[»] 

the gods is established.(?) each . . . Rusas 

(9) [o]-li i-hu J Ru-sa-kbi-i-ni-li-[ni] 

says thus: After the town of Rusas 

(10) [si-]-du-hu-li i-u i-ni tsu-e ta se-[e] 

had been restored, thus this cunul for the visitors 

(11) [to-] ru-bi r^T^tS-se Dhu-us-pn-i-ni-[e] 

I erected (&) for the sons of Dhuspas 

(12) hu-ru-lu-ni i-si-i ki-g[u] 

a seed-plot ... a gurdeii (?) 

(18) [y] Ru-sakhi-na-ka-i e-ha i-nu-u-[ni ?] 

for the (people of the town of Rusas as well as the faco (?) 

(11) tau-i-ni-i c-»i gu-ni 

belongin'; to the canal (?) of the inscription established (?) 
qu-ul-di-[di?] 
in the court (?) 

(15) [su]-li-ma-nu Ztf- eg: y«< -ni-s a lu-[s] 

each . . . Belonging to the sons (of Dhuspas) whoever 

(16) hu-ru-lu-ni su-i-ni e*JE -se 

the seed-plot which has been made for the sohs 

(17) . . bi ra di ri cTy du-[li]‘-e la*-ra-gi 

(with spades ?) of bronze shall work . . . 

(18) Q] Ru-sa-s a-li to-ru-bi i-ku-ka-khi-ni 

Kusos says : I have planted in the same place 

(19) . . ki-gu ty r^y< OIS TiR GAX hu se dan . . 

a garden (?), vines, garden trees & ... 

(20) [a]r-ni-hu-si-ni-li is-ti-[ni] 

after the work this 

(21) du-hu-li i-na-ni tsu-e-[ni] 

had been accomplished for the city (viz.) n canal 

(22) [y] Uu»a-khi-na-hu-o khu-ri-is . . 

belonging to the town of Rusas ... 

» Thr copy piTM 41 which, howetw, c*nnot he right. 

* Mot* prubwbly U. 
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(23) . . ni-ui roe-i ab (?) . . si i ba ha se bi . . 

..... of him. 

( 04 ).ni a-bu-di f Ru-sa-klii-na-bu-[e] 

. to the water belonging to the town of Rusas 

(25) . . si-la ni-ni a-lo-Ui mu-si-ti-na- . . 

belonging to ... of the river . 

( 2 «) [T?] T<« tsu-i-ni-ni si-e-di hu 
the water of the canal in the channel, & 

(27) . . ka-tsi-ya-ni mu-si-ti-na- . . 

(28) [yj] y«< y» a-la-i-ni-ni si-e-du-li-[e] 

the water of the river may he bring back 

(29) [y] Ru-sa-khi-na-i-di a-li V f [y«<] 

to the town of Rusas, and the water 

(30) [y? 0 ] a-la-i-ni-ni -~yy I)hu-us po-ni-[ni] 

of the river of Dhuspaa 

(31) [la-] ra-gi ul-khu-li-ni a-li a-[hu-di] 

. . . the course, & to the water 

(32) [y] -sa-khi-na-hu-o ip-sa-du-li 

of the town of Rusas may he set . . . 

( 33 ) ... la* ti-ni a-li pi a-bi-li hu 

... it is called, and the nutne with fire & 

(2) The verb is probably uralar-bi. Perhaps this is a com¬ 

pound, the second element being fur “ to be strong.” 

(3) Dr. Lehmann suggests that the meaning of taui* is 

“cistern” or “reservoir,” but the context seems 
rather to imply that a canal is meant. The termina¬ 
tion of hi-hi-na-u* shows that a locality is indicated. 

(;») Si must have the same root as tie* “ removing,” riubi 
“ I carried away.” It will thus be the “ channel ” 
carried by the king to the “ town of Rusus,” which 
Dr. Lehmann is doubtless right in identifying with 
Toprak Kuleh. 


* Prrhtp* >jhU-) U : ice line 7. 
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(6) Line 19 seem* to show that kigu must signify “® 

garden.” Wo have already met with quldi in lxxvii. 

6 : see also lix. 6. Qul-raes was the name of a city 
(xxxv. A 4 Obr), and we may therefore infer that 
the meaning of the word hud some local reference. 
Perhaps its original signification was “ enclosure. 

At all events for qnldi we must find some meaning 
which would apply equally to “a palace” and “a 
garden.” 

(7) Line 18 shows that wo must read mu. The significa¬ 

tion of “ chamber *’ I have assigned to ink cannot 
be sustained. In iii. 1, 2 the analogy of the Assyrian 
texts would lead us to give to tho abverb inu-ki the 
meaning of “ formerly," “ from of old, while in 
xliv. 11, tho natural sense of the phrase a/ua g>ei 
inukani riinini aiu/ie would bo “ whoever removes the 
face of the wall belonging to tho inscriptions. So 
in xxi. 3, 5 , ali ihm-H-hi kharkharnit kir-u-iti-ni 
trrdii-ni innkilni eiini would bo “ he has executed all 
the faco of tho excavation belonging to the tombs 
(&) the surface of the inscription.” 

Perhups we ought to read HiaiHa tfpalkt, but the 
parallelism of tho word “ gods" in the following lino 
seems to show that it is rather Biaim-m. For the 
termination cp. utma-ai, aUui-at (v. 12), dtru-tl (v. 13). 

Gu-ni is grammatically parullel with fi-ui in 1. 4. M\ 
interpretation of it is purely conjectural. 

Suit- muitu is a compound of man* like ati-mauu “ all 
& each.” Wo should expect some such signification 
as “ for ever ” in this passage. 

(10) For taw, see Ixviii. 7. 

(12) Urulu-m is a derivative from urulia “seed.” 

(17) Laragi or teragi occurs again in 1. 31. 

(20) I am now satisfied that arniu-atni-b means “ work, and 
that the translation of the phrase in tho inscriptions 
of Argistis: Khaldi-a Mini inani-li arnin-tini-ii *uiiui 
tali* zuiiubi, ought to be “ for tho people of Khnldia 
these citizens (& this) work iu oue year I made. 
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The phrase always follows an enumeration of the 
captives who were carried to Van, and so became 
citizens of Biainas; and consequently 1 regard iwini-li 
as a derivative from inanis in the sense of “ citizen.” 
But it may have the same force as the dative inani in 
the passage we are at present discussing, so that the 
phrase would mean : “ for the people of Khaldia this 
is the work for the city which I have accomplished 
in one year.” In the passage before us nrniu*ini-/i 
cannot signify “ spoil" as Guyurd und Muller have 
supposed. See also lxxvii. 10. The word can hardly 
be separated from amuya-ti, which in xxxi. -1 as com¬ 
pared with 12 is a synonym of a»i-ti “houses.” 

(24) Au-di is the locative of intis ** water," for which see 
note on xx. 10. 

(2o) is a form of tho word which appears in 11. 28, 

d0 as alai-nim with tho determinative of “river.” 
It may therefore be tho old name of the Kcshisb- 
GblL But since the determinative is omitted in 1. 25, 
it is better to regard it as the phonetic equivalent of 
the determinative. Tho Vunnio graphic system 
resembles the Tel cl-Amarna tablets in adding to on 
ideograph its phonetic equivalent. 

(31) for nlkhu-di “in the campuign” or “march,” see L. 22. 


COHRWTIO.NS IN THE RkaDINO AXU TRANSLATION OF THE 

Inscriptions. 

iii. 1, 2. For the correct reading and translation of this 
line see above, notes on lxxvii. 7 and Ixxix. 7. Of 
course inu-ki may mean “in front” os well os 
“ formerly.” 

v. 13. Since tho Khaldini aHui-tit or “greater Khaldises” 
are contrasted with the Khaldi-ni diru-su, it seems to 
follow that diru-sis means “ lesser.” 

17. Am* would be “the work” if amiu-smi-li is 
“work” Wo should then have in ascending order 
(1) Kkaid%~ni artti “the Khaldises of the work,” who 
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suporintended the execution of the inscription; (2) 
Khaldi-ui uHuui-sic “the Khaldises who are near,” 
usually invoked by the kings at the head of their 
inscriptions; and (0) Klmldi-ui isiwii“ the Khaldises 
of the consecrated ground,” where the sacrifices 
mentioned in the inscription were offered. 

21. Ilubas is the god of the “distnut foreigner,” in 
opposition to Dhuspuas the god of \ un. 

20. Translate: “ At dawn, at mid-day, (&) in the 
evening.” Gtt-li will be connected with gu-di and 
yudu-ti for which see noto on lines 29, 30. Since 
nrdue is “ offerings," wl-ardU “ the moon ” means 
probably " the giver of light.” 

27, 28. UUl are the “posts” or “asherim" set up in 
front of a temple or elsewhere in honour of a deity. 
See above, note on lxxvii. 9. "translate “ artificial 
or " worked posts.” Here they siguify the door¬ 
posts. 

We now know from lxxvii. 7 that we must read: Ami 
giti »ida]uri 11 along with the wall of it which 

was broken.” Luetui must agree with K/mldie: com¬ 
pare tho verb li-bi in 1. 18, and see note on lxxvii. 9. 

29, 39. It will be seen that u squecitoof No. LIX. which 
I have obtained from Mr. F. C. Conybearo has shown 
that the ideograph iu line 11 is that which denotes 
“ flesh," not " right hand.” Consequently IUhu does 
not signifv " right liund.” Now uldi tanu/i is con¬ 
trasted with uldi metttd, nnd since, as wo have seen, 
uldi signifies “ the posts," which (os appears from the 
representation of a Vannic temple given opposite 
p. 955 of my Memoir) were erected on either side 
of the entrance to a sanctuary, it follows that (<tuu/i 
and tumuli must mean “ right hand and * left 
hand.” As it is probable that the right hand was 
named before the left, wo may assign to tuuult the 
souse of “right” and to tumuli that of left. 
(indud must then bo “ central,” and the translation 
of the whole passage will be: “they have set up 
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regulations (&) a temple of wood and stone (?): to 
the Khaldis in the middle 3 sheep must be sacrificed, 
and 3 sheep to all the gods of the temple; at the 
right hand post to the Khaldis 3 sheep must be 
sacrificed (&) 3 sheep to all the gods of the temple; 
at the left hand post to the Khaldis 3 sheep must be 
sacrificed (&) 3 sheep to all the gods.’’ 

31. Jfesi is “ wine " rather than “ libutions,” so that the 
probable signification of anuni would be “ pour out.” 
I would therefore render the passage; “ Wine be¬ 
longing to others ( uli-rti ) (&) wine belonging to 
themselves on [each] occasion they shall pour out” 

vii. 3. Gudi is “ middle,” see above v. 29. The lino will 
mean: “ let him carry to the middle those who uro 
on the left” 

4. Translate: “buildings on the left.” 

6 , 6. Translate: “ after restoring with earth ; after 
restoring on the right.” 

ix. 2. The nnulogv of iii. 2, lxxvii. 7, etc., would lead us to 
restore ms* [tjiei wfirti] “ together with [the wall of 
it].” See xiii. 2. 

xiL 3. We should probably read [nidi ta]nnli»i ate “ the 
right hand post of the temple." Notice that in x. 6, 
, ur/tn/ini takes the place of lannlini. 

xiii. 2. We learn from lxxvii. 7, that tho correct reading 
is: ui giei Mini **io«[ri] “along with its wall which 
was broken down.” 

xvi. 6. Prof. Hyveruut’s copy reads [m for 
Ma(f)-a -«-/»(?). 

xix. 7, 8. In lviii. 4, 5. Khafdie nipiUuIi-ni and Khaldie 
urpuli-ni take the place of Kha!di[e nip]sidie and 
jmm/i[*»i]. Comp. v. 3, 4, where we have K/uildut 
nip&idi and K/ia/die urpue. 

AU in these lines means •* and.” “ Khaldis the giver” 
being distinguished from Khaidit nipiidi*. In line 8 
the character before hu-e is probably na, so that we 
may read : p»rHh\ni Khakti]na-ue “ for the .... of 
the land of Khaldis.” 
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11. Perhaps we should read NU-hu-Ui-di. I now 
think that ibirani must signify “drink-offerings.” 
In xxx. 17, 18 the sense seems to bo “ he and the 
people, all of them, brought food (A) drink.” That 
bidi signifies “ food-offerings ” in lxviii. 6, / is 
probable, while bidi-adibttd in 1. 18, could well bo 
“food-vessels.” So, too, bariudi-bM* could mean a 
chapel where sacrifices or offerings of food were 
made. 

14. The word is probably to be read luruq* “ whoever 
shall set " At all events since LU in line 5 
turns out to be non-existent, there is no longer any 
authority for regarding it in line 14 as the ideograph 
of " victim.” As an ideograph its sole meaning 
could be “sheep.” If this iB its signification, ruqu 
must have some such sense as “blemished ; ‘ who¬ 
ever shall bring a blemished sheep. ’ 

15, 17, Translate: “ Whoever shall appropriate the 

inscription ; whoever shall bring wild beasts. 

xxi. 2. Translate: “ he has made this inscription relating 
to the tomb.” 

3-5. Translate: “ AU that is on the face of the 
excavation for the tombs he has executed, even the 
fuce of the inscription. 

7. Iteud iiu-li ali. 

xxiii. 2, 3. Prof. Hyveniat’s copy reads Tti-ri-ri for 

Ta-ri-ri. ... 

xxiv. 6. In xix. 12 tukhu-li-ni seems to mean “ visiting. 
If so, we may render tttkhume “let her visit.” Perhaps 
the passage’signifies: “let Saris the queen visit the 
temple publicly during the month of Khuldis.’ 
xxviii. 2-5. Translate: “Whoever shall appropriate the 
inscribed stono (A) the inscription, 
xxx. 16-18. Translate : “ He brought gold (A) silver ; he 
and nil the people brought food (A) drink (or 
perhaps “ clothing ”). 

20 . U here signifies “ along with ”; “ horses nml 

horsemen, chariots und charioteers. Consequently 
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the word for " horse* ” end* with not u-u, that for 

" chariot* ” with a. 

* 

xxxi. 10. Sui-dulu i* “ property.” 

13. GIS zti a-ri is “ gate.” 

26. Iulie must be the object after tulie ; “ whoever 
Carrie* away the . . . . ” 

xxxii. 1 liave given a revised translation of this inscription 
in tho Record* of the Punt, new Series I. pp. 163—7. 

3. Aman-tuhi “ I partitioned.” 

3-4. Rood: ikuk&ui [Wi> aistd/ntnt] I).P, khiiradinili 
kidtldnuli khaitu “ the same [year], after collecting 
[tho buggage] of the army the fruits (?) (of tho 
country of the son of Sadu-lmlis, I captured).” Khaitu 
may be connected with khai-di-ani " fruits ” (from 
khai “ to grow ”), but it may also be u compound of 
lu “ to take” and kha “ to possess.” 

8 . Read at the beginning hn-e “ together with.” 

9. Read tamiiini "soldiers of the year.” 

10. Read [, KhaJdi]e aiimaun " to Kholdis (I brought) ull 
and each.” 

xxxiii. In 18'Jl this inscription was copied bv the Rev. 
J. L. Barton, whose copy I have compared with the 
published text. It hus enabled mo to correct tho 
Intter in several respects, and has confirmed several 
of my restorations. Mr. Barton describes the in¬ 
scription us being four feet broad and twenty feet 
long. 

2. Barton reads: gis-su-ri-e ka-ru-ni-o D.P. l‘a-te- 
ri-a-ni. 

3. Barton : MAT Gu(?)-pa ku-ru-ni "who have given 
the country of Gupas.” 

Barton: Khu-zu-u-na-ni. 

4. Barton: Ka-ru-ni MAT Tsu(?).pa. a -ni. The 
character resembles a raisformed t.u rather thun gu at 
the beginning of the name of the country. But in 
line 10 he gives an unmiatnkeable gu. 

•>. Barton : AH Khal-di-i-ni. 

6 . Barton: AN Khal-di-ni-ui. 
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7. Burton : | Me-nu-a-nL 

8 . Barton : Kha-hu-ni. 

9. Barton: Kha-hu-ni -CfT > “ who ha9 conquored (the 
lands of) the city (of Khuzana*).” 

10. Barton: Kha-hu-ni. Read ku for khu in the lu>t 
word. 

11. Barton : pa-a-rL 

12 . Burton: AN Khal-di-e-i TAK pu-lu-si ku-gu-u-ni 
“ who has engraved the inscribed stone for Khaldis.' 

ia Barton : ►tTT I‘u-[te-]ri-a AN Khal-di-i ya-ra-ni. 

11. Barton has at the beginning of this line several 
doubtful characters which may possibly represent 
nti-nu-ni. 

15. Barton confirms my conjecture that wo ought to 
read Sule-kbavalis, the Suluval of the Assyrian 

inscriptions. He has: --- T Su-li-e-kha-u-hu a-li. 

The analogy of xlix. 17 shows that we must restore 
tii.bi and translate: “ I carried away Suluval (king 
of the people of Mulatiyoh).” ^ 

10 . Barton : Me-si-ni pi-i; “ (I changed) his name.” 

18. Barton: Me-nu-a-nL 

19. Barton’s copy has •/- if. 

20. Barton: Bi-i-a-i-na-hu-e. 

Between lines 21 and 22 is a space of two feet.. 

J[r. Barton adds: “The lower part of the inscription 
is badly' defuccd by the people, who regard it as a 
fuvor to their future to puss a small stone into some 
cavity so that it will remain there.’’ 

xxxiv. Mr. Conybcare has taken a photograph of the Yuzli- 
tash inscription, from which 1 find that the raiding 
in line 10 is correct. 

xxxvii-xliv. I have given a revised translation of the great 
inscription of Argistis in the Iiecorxi* of the Pait, new 
Series IV. pp. 114—183. 

xxxvii. 4. I would uow translate: " the company of the 
great (gods) of the people.’’ 

8 . The meaning of this difficult expression seems to 
be: “the girls of the lands of Bias (&) Khusas I 
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exchanged for ihe youths of Tnrias.” That is to say 
the girls of one country were married to the youths 
of nuothcr. 

14. Read: “ in all 52675 men of the year.” V alibi are 
“ five myriads.” 

26. Read: garini gar-bi “ I made [his city] a heap of 
stones.” Oarht, with the plural affix be, signifies 
“ stones ” (xxxii. 7). 

34. Probubly “ I seized ” from the same root as 

iui “ possession.” 

xxxviii. 19. Read : ** 25[2]9 children." 

20. Read : “ 8[8]98 men.” 

21. Read: ”[22]274 men of the year.” 

45. Read: “ [8648] children, 2655 men.” 

46. Read : “ [in all] 19,790 persons of the year.” 
xxxix. 1. Transluto : M (citizens of Assyrin) occupied part 

of the country. I assembled (my) nrmies.” 

30. Translate: “I assembled the Avernsiuns,” perhaps 
“ those who dwell by the water,” from aiti* “ water.” 

31. We must read after im'[</u]6», sadttbi, “ I mode [it] 
part of my country.” 

32. Translate : “ To Dudas the Averasian I apportioned 
(it),” amit-bi being connected with amn-m ** half” or 
“ share ” and amn*-tu-hi “ l partitioned.” I)adas the 
Averasian is not to be confounded with Dadis of 
Kulosis mentioned in line 5. 

62. Translate: “ 1 made [the cities] heaps of stones ”: 
see above xxxvii. 26. 

xL 56-58. Translate: “ On departing out of the land of 
Alndhais, a distant country, I partitioned the country.” 

72-74. The construction seems to be: “[For the 
Khuldise*] I restored as a satrapy of Argistis (or of 
the son of Argistis) the hostile Minniun land which 
belonged to Hazais; I took [to Biainos] the corn (&) 
grain (?) of the land of the Minni.” Khmlu-ni is 
probably connected with khai-di-ani and Huii-ti-ni 
“ fruit. For the restoration see xli. 7. 

80. Numabi must signify here “ I subjuguted.” 
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xliii. 2. Translate: “ I appropriated the whole.” 

17. Translate : “ from among the hostile people by the 
river Dainalatis.” 

18. Translate: “the fortresses of the provinces (of 
Biainas).” 

78. Translate: “ For Khaldis [a sixtieth of the] plunder, 
both a portion of the captives and of the spoil, I 
selected.” 

80. What remains in the text seems to be a part of the 
ideograph of “ tublet.” 

81. Translate: “ [I conquered ?] the country of Tar[ius] 
the same [year]." 

xliv. 11. Translate:’ “the surface of the rock-wall be¬ 
longing to the inscriptions.” 

xlv. 15. Translate: “ the two kings I reduced to vassalage,” 
rt-dia-du-bi being literally “ I brought to my side.” 

33. Translate: “the whole [of the country].” 

38-10. Translate: “the king of Lusas 1 reduced to 
vassaluge; us governor of the country of Igus . . 
I appointed, (him).” 

xlvi. 15-17. Translate: “I collected the baggage and 
durbam of tho soldiers. The other, namely, the 

son of Diaus.” ...... 

xlvii. A copy of this inscription has been published m 
Alishon’s “ Picturesquo Topography ” (Shiraq),Venice, 
1881, where it is described us engraved ou a stone 
on the north side of tho convent of Marmaahen. 
Kulinsha is eight wersta north of Alexnndropol. 

3. -tjl to be corrected into V. 

4. The reading Irduniuni to be retained. 

xlviii. 0. Translate: “ king of the provinces.” 

12. Read : [AN Khal-di-]i ur-pu-Ii-i-m. 

xlix. 11. J lei must be a genitive or dutive governed by 
h undid. Translate: “I subjugated it & the cavalry 

99 

• • • 

13, It. Translate: “(the city) of Edias, the royal city 
of Abinnis, which is subject to the country of Liqis, 
(A) its plunder.” 
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1. 18. For hidi-adibad “ food-vessels,” see above on xix. 11. 

20, 27. Perhaps IX. d/mluri-di kudhuqttbi means “ in 9 
palaces I established myself.” 

li. I. 4, 5. Prof. Ilyvernuts copy has i-wf for SARRU, 
a-hu-e for aa-hu-e, and ma-nu-li for na-nu-Ii. Adopt¬ 
ing the reading ane “ with water,” the sense of the 
passage may be: u Let every king nourish the same 
with wuter, the leaves of it with a house, (as well 
as) the fruit of that which has been planted bv 
Sarduris, and is called the Surdurian. From the 
vine whoever tukes the nourishment which has been 
given for the shoot,” 

however, may be phonetically written, and re¬ 
present the same word as that which occurs in Ixviii. 
8, 11. In this case it will signify “provision for,” 
“ that which has been assigned to.” 

9. In place of tbe pa of Schulz, Ilyvernat has ejef, 
which may be intended for di. Perhaps we should 
read : mi du-se iti-di “ along with what has been 
appointed for the property,” i.e. “ the endowment of 
the property.” 

Col. III. Prof. Ilyvernat describes this inscription as about 
half nn hour distant from Arjish, on tho left hand 
side of the road to Arnis, and about threo metres 
above tho ground. The first column is a few paces 
from tbe second. 

lii. The name of the place where the ruins are found seems 
to be Topruk Kaleh rather than Tupruk Kilissa. 
Bronze objects from the sumo locality ure in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. Among them is a statuette 
of un eunuch, and the image of a griffon, once gilded, 
which formed part of u throne. There are also 
bracelets und fragments of shields, similar to those 
in the British Museum. On tho rim of one of them 
is an inscription stating that “Rulas the son of 
Frimenus has dedicated the shields” *»t,,ni ulgudya[m] 
“for the lord of this temple” Conse¬ 

quently my restoration in the first line of the inscrip- 
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tion given on p. 655 of my memoir must be corrected, 
and wo must read: Sknldi gi*$une turit ini ['i*'] to 
Khaldis the lord of multitudes, this temple.” Besides 
the bronze objects, the Museum at Berlin hus received 
from Toprak Kaleh a silver bracelet ending in the 
heads of serpents, and several tools and weapons of 
iron, including a double-headed axe. It contains also 
a large bronze howl, on the edge of which tho follow¬ 
ing Ilittite characters are engraved:— 

0 tii \ 

The howl mny have been an importation. But as it 
resembles the other bronze objects of nutive manu¬ 
facture, we may see in it a verification of my conjecture 
on p. 023 of mv Memoir that “ the system of hiero¬ 
glyphs used by the Hittites” hud once been employed 
in the kingdom of Biainas. 

It will be noticed that the bull's hend in the inscription 
given above faces the reverse way to the human face 
at the opposite end of the inscription. It is therefore 
pmbuble that tho inscription consists of two words or 
names, each containing two characters which were 
intended to be read in opposite directions. In a paper 
in tho Rttueil >1e Trnratu reMifk d In Phitologif ft d 
rArchMogir dpgptinuf* ft augriennet (xiv. 1 and 2, 
1892), I have endeavoured .to show that the bull’s head 
hud the phonetic value of er or <r», and it is therefore 
possible that the inscription ou the howl may contain 
the names of Rusaa and Brimenas. 
liii. M. de Morgan, now the Director of the Gizeh Museum 
at Cuiro, was kind enough in 1889 to send ine a 
photograph of the inscription of “ Novo-Bujuzet ” 
near I,ako Krivun. It necessitates the following 
corrections of the printed text:— 

1. _d/-M(*ic)-«-ni instead of m-sw-n-si. It the en¬ 

graver bus not committed a mistake and written it 
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instead of hi, we shall have a new word ahi-ti-ni from 
a/ “ to increase.” I have ulrendy pointed out that 
al&ui-ni* is a compound of al und ini “ to possess.” 

2. The name of the father of Sarduris is written 
y ~ fcl ty -^y 4 ^ ^ which, it would appear, 
is intended to be read Ajr-ra-gix-te-khi-ni-*. Such an 
extraordinary way of writing the name, as well us the 
unusual forms of the first two characters, one of which 
is met with only in the inscriptions of Surduria I., are 
an indication that the inscription does not belong to a 
king of Biainas. Had it done so, he would have 
given himself the royal titles. 

3. The name of the city is written Tu-li- ^Tyy -ni, 
which is doubtless to be read Tn-li-hu-ni. 

4. Read: y Tui-na-li-bi-i J Lu-t-ri-khi-ni-i. 

5. Read; Tti-m-li-bi-ni. 

t). The scribe has omitted the hi after /«, in consequence 
of the hi at the beginning of the next word tu-li. 
Translate: "Tsinalibis the king, the men (&) the 
women I carried away.” 

lvi. III. 5. A re-examination of the cast inclines pie to 
think that we should read zn-m-a-ni “ piss ” rather 
than I'-MO-e-id'. But i may be right. 

12. Read : pi-tu-hu-H-i-r . 

lix. A squeeze of this inscription has been taken by 
Mr. F. C. Conybenre ami is non’ in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The ends of the lines, as well as 
the beginnings, are lost. 

3, 4. According to the analogy of Iviii. we should 
restore: AN [ Khal-di-f 11 i-ip-li-du ] -li-ui. 

6. According to the squeeze the first visible character 
in the line is ti. We learn from lxxvii. G, that the 
reading is qi-hu-ra-a qu ul-iii. 

7. According to the squeeze the first visible character 
in the line ia i, and the ideograph is not that of ** left 
hand,” but ■ “ flesh.” Consequently tinnu 
must either mean “ flesh ” in the abstract, or some 
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particular kind of flesh. In lxviii. 10, titni amani 
seems to mean “ a part of the flesh.” It will be 
noticed that the word ends in -u like khusu, another 
word for a species of flesh. 

lx.. According to Dr. Celck the name of the place is 
Ordaklu. 

1. Dr. Belck reads: AX Khal-di-ni-[n{\ al-iu-ti-ni. 

2. After a-li Dr. Belck reads e. 

3. According to Belck’s copy qi is certain. 

4. Belck reads: Ia-ti-ku-ni-hu. 

6. The reading of this line is correct, but is quite 
unintelligible. 

lxiv. A squeeze of this inscription has been taken by 
Mr. Conybeare and is now in the Askraolean Museum. 

1. The i after za-ri is clearly visible in the squeeze. 

2. Instead of it the squeeze has 

lxv. A squeeze of this inscription also has been taken by 
Mr. Conybeare and is now in the Ashmoleon Museum. 

1. The two ideographs are replaced on a bronze shield 
of Rusas now at Berlin by the words: tjiumrii (ewrie) 
“ the lord of multitudes.” 

4. It is better to translate eha “ & also." 

Ixviii. Mr. Conybeare has taken a squeeze of this inscrip¬ 
tion which is now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

6. Perhaps we should read: ali bidi a « fanula-li “ & 
of the food on the right hand side of the temple.” 

8. The squeeze has : Ur-bi-ka-ni-ku-a-n, “ a member of 
the Urbis-clan.” Hence it would appear that hu-ni 
must signify : “he shall collect.” 

10. Translate : “ a part of the flesh ”: see above, lix. 7. 
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VOCABULARY. 


A. 

A-bi-li- “ "With fire.” lxxix. 33. 

A-gu-bi. “I selected,” "conducted.” lxxiii. 11, lxxiv. 6, 
lxxvii. 8, lxxix. 5. 

A-gu-ni. Ixxi. 3, Ixxii. 3, lxxiv. 3. 

A-i-ni-e-i. “ With earth.” lxxiii. 9. 

A-i-ni-i. lxxiv. 5. 

A-lu-i-ni-ni. “ Belonging to a river.” lxxix. 28, 30. 

A*la-tai. lxxix. 25. 

A-li. “ And.” lxxix. 6, 29, 31, 33. 

[A-]li. “ He says.” lxxix. 9, 18. 

Al-su-hu-i-si-nL " Great.” lxxvii. 1. 

Al-su-bu-i*si-ni. lxxiii. 4. 

Al-su-u-i-ni-e. lxxvii. 12. 

Al-su-i-ni. Lxxiii. 5. 

A-lu-»i. " Inhabiting.” lxxiii. 6, Ixxv. 6, lxxvii. 14. 
A-rou-bu-bL "I partitioned.” xxxix. 32. 

A-nu-hu-ni. “ They shall pour out.” v. 31. 
A-qi-i-na(?)-a-nL “ Mortar.” lxxvii. 8. 
Ar*gi-is-ti-khi-ni-li. " (Tho house) of Argistis.” lxxvii. 5. 
Ar-ni-e. Perhaps " work.” v. 17, etc. 

Ar-ni-hu-si-ni-li. “ Tho work.” lxxix. 20. 

Ar-ni*8i-ni-l». lxxvii. 10. , 

As-khu-mc. “ Let her visit” (?). xxiv. G. 

A-hu-dL “To the water.” lxxix. 24, 31. 


B. 

Bn-ba-ni-e. "Distant.” lxxix. 1. 

Bn.-du-hu-si*i-e. " Decayed.” lxxvii. 3. 
Bi-i-a-i-na-hu-e. “ Of Biaiuaa.” lxxiii. 5, Ixxv. 5. 
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Bi-i-a-i-na-a-hu-e. lxxvii. 13. 

Bi-a-i-na-se. lxxix. 7. 

Bi-da-ni. “Food(P).” xxx. 17. 

Bi-di. “Food-offerings’^?). lxviii. 6, 7. 
Bi-di-a-di-ba-ad. “ Food-vessels ” (?). L 18. 

D. " 

Di-ru-si-e. “ Lesser.” v. 13. 

Du-li-e. “ He destroys.” Ixxiii. 9, lxxiv. 5, 17. 
Du-hu-li. lxxix. 21. 

DO. 

Dhu-us-pu-i-ni-[e]. “OfTosp.” lxxix. II. 

E. 

E-ha. " As well as.” lxxix. 7, 13. 

E-si. " Inscription.” lxxix. 14. 

E-hu-ri-e. “ Lord.” lxxvi. 3. 


G. 

Gn-ri-ni gar-bi. " I made a heap of stones.” xxxvii. 26. 
Gi-L “ Wall.” Lxxvii. 7. 

Gu-du-hu-li. “Central.” v. 29. 

Gu-li. “ Mid-day.” r. 26. 

Gu-ui-e-i. “ The established sacrifice.” Ixxviii. Ol>c. 4, 
10, Rec. 8. 

Gu-ni. “ Ho established ” (?). lxxix. 8, 14. 

H. 

*H-i-tsi-na-hu-[c]. lxxix. 3. 

I. 

I-bi-ra-a-ni. “ Drink ” (?). xix. 11, xxx. 18. The word, 
howevor, possibly signifies “ clothing.” 

I-kn-ka-khi-ni. “ In the same place.” lxxix. 6, 18. 
I-na-ni. “ City." lxxix. 21. 

I-ni. “This.” lxxix. 10. 
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I_ni-li. “ This spot." lxxiii. 9, Ixxiv. 6. 

1-nu. “Before” (?). Ixxix. 7. 

I-nu-u-[ni]. Ixxix. 13. 

1-nu-ki. “ In front” or “ formerly.” »»• 1, 2. 

Ip-sa-du-li. “ May he set ... ” Ixxix. 32. 

I-si-L Ixxix. 12. 

Ia-ti-ni. “ Belonging to it.” Ixxvii. 7, 10, Ixxix. 2, 20. 
Is-ti-ni-ni. Ixxix. 5. 

I-hu. " Thus.” Ixxix. 9, 10. 

K. 

Ki-gu. “ Garden ” (P). Ixxix. 6, 12, 19. 

Ku-gu-ni. “ He has inscribed.” lxxv. 3. 

Kur-ni. “ Offerers.” LxxviiL (Mr. 4, 10, Jtec. 8. 

KH. 

Khu-ri-is. Ixxix. 22. 

Q. 

Qi-hu-ra-a-ni. Ixxvii. 6 (lix. 6). 

Uu-ul-di-ni. “ Belonging to a court” (?). Ixxvii. 6, Ixxix. 6. 
Qu-ul-di-[di]. Ixxix. 14. 

L. 

Ln-ra-gi. More probably to be read te-ra-gi. Ixxix. 17, 31. 
LIU (P)-ni-e-dL Probubly the name of u month. Ixxviii. 
(Mr. 8. 

Lu-hu-e-se. “ Folding doors. (P). v. 2/. 

M. 

Mu-a-nu. “ Each.” IxxviL 6. 

Ma-nu. lxxviiL Obc. 9, 14. 

Ma-nu-ni-ni (?). Ixxviii. (Mr. 2. 

Me-i. “ Of him.” Ixxix. 23. 

Me-i-e-si. “ Wine.” v. 31. 

Me-sn-li. “ Left hand.” v. 30. 

Mu-si* ti-na . . . Ixxix. 25, 27. 
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N. 

Nu-na-bi. “ I subjugated.” xl. 80. 


P. 

Pal-la. lxxix. 7. 

Pi. "Name.” lxxix. 33. 

Pi-i-li. " Memorial,” “ monument.” lxxi. 2, 3, Ixxiii. 2, 
3, 11. 

Pi-li-e. lxxii. 3, lxxiv. 2, 6. 

Pi-li. lxxiv. 3. 

Pi-tu-li-e. " May be remove the name.” Ixxiii. 8, lxxiv. 5. 
Pu-lu-u-ai-e. " Engraved.” Ixxv. 3. 

R. 

Ru-sa-a-i. " Of Rosas.” lxxix. 4. 

Ru-sa-khi-na-i-di. lxxix. 5, 29. 

Ru-sa-khi-na-ka-L lxxix. 13. 

Ru-sa-khi-na-hu-e. lxxix. 22, 24, 32. 

Ru-aa-khi-i-ni-li-[ni]. lxxix. 9. 

S. 

Sa-nu(or seP)-e-f<«. "Bricks.” lxxvii. 8. 

Se-khi-ri. "Alive.” lxxviii. Rtc. 3. 

Se-dan . . lxxix. 19. 

Si-e. " ChanneL” lxxix. 5. 

Si-e-di. lxxix. 26. 

Si-da-hu-ri. “ Broken ” (?). lxxvii. 7. 

Si-i-di-is-tu-hu-bL “ I restored.” lxxvii. 4. 
Si-[di]-si-tu-ni. Ixxv. 2. 

Si di-is-tu-[ni]. Ixix. 1. 

Si-e-du-li-[e]. " May he bring back.” lxxix. 28. 
[Si]-du-hu-lL lxxix. 10. 

•Su-i-ni. " Which has been made.” lxxix. 16. 

Su-b'-ma-nu. lxxix. 8, 15. 

Su-pa. The name of a city, lxxviii. Rec. 12, 13, 14. 
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TS. 

Tsu-hu-e. “ Canal.” lxxix. 3. 

Tsu-e. lxxix. 4, 10. 

Tsu-e-[ni]. lxxix. 21. 

T»u-i-ni-L lxxix. 14. 

Tbu-i-ni-ni. lxxix. 26. 

T. 

Ta-nu-lL " Right hand.” v. 30, etc. 

Tur-bi. See Ura-tarbi. 

Tur-di-ni. “Strong.” lxxviii. Tier. 3. 

Ta-se-[o]. “ Visitors." lxxix. 10. 

Te-ru-hu-bi. “ I set up.” lxxviL 4. 

Te-ru-bi. lxxvii. 9, lxxix. 4, 11, 18. 

Ti-i-nL “ Called.” Ixxiii. 3, lxxvii. 5. 

Ti-ni. lxxi. 3, Ixxii. 3, lxxir. 3, lxxix. 4, 33. 

Ti-is-nu. A species of “flesh,” not " right hand.” lix. 11. 
Ti-i-hu-li-e. “ Pretends.” Ixxiii. 10, lxxiv. 6. 

Tu-li-i-e. “ Removes.” lxxiv. 4. 

Tu-li-e. Ixxiii. 8. 

IT. 

IIu. “ And,” “ together with.” lxxix. 19, 26, 33. 

Hu-i. " Together with.” lxxvii. 7. 

Hu-ni. “ lie shall collect.” lxviii. 8. 
cf Ul-di. “ A post.” lxxvii. 9 (v. 27, 28). 

Ul(P)-di*e-di. Perhaps the name of a month, lxxviii. Rn. 6. 
Ul-khu-li-ni. “ Course.” lxxix. 31. 

Hu-ru-tar-bi. “ I cut ” (?). lxxix. 2. Sec tar-bi. 
Hu-ru-lu-ni. “Seed plot.” lxxix. 12, 16. 

Us-ma-si-i-ni. “ Propitious.” lxxvi. 1. 

U»-ma-si-ni. lxxi. 1, Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 1. 

Z. 

Za-du-bi. “I made,” “built.” lxxvii. 10. 
cf Za-a-ri-e. “Door.” lxxvii 9. 
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Ideographs. 

" In alL” lxxviii. Obr. 7, etc. 

•Jff-T “ A garden.” lxxix. 19. 
cT| “ Bronze.” lxxix. 17. 

►S “ Young men.” lxxix. 11, 16. 
-2: T<«-wi-*e. lxxix. 15. 

-IT I«< “ Wild oxen.” lxxviii. Iter. 3. 
C I^I< ” A Tine.” lxxix. 19. 

C T y c rm " Garden tree.” lxxix. 19. 

<T- "Before.” lxxviii. Iter. 13, 14. 

Tr T«< “ Water.” lxxix. 2, 26, 28, 29. 

TiS “River.” lxxix. 28, 30. 
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Art. IT .—A MS. of the M&rada S/iiriti. By C. Mary 

Ridding. 

The Xurada Smriti is said by Professor Jolly * to bo im¬ 
portant, both as being the only Smriti completely preserved 
in MSS. which treats of law apart from penance and other 
religious subjects, and as reflecting the social and political 
state of India at the time of its compilation. 

Tho preface in the MS., which contains the fuller of the 
two versions now existing of the Naruda Smriti, states that 
the rules for conduct set forth in 100,000 slokos bv Manu, 
were, by the successive abridgments of Narada, Mdrkandeva, 
and Sumati reduced, out of consideration for tho limits of 
human life, to 4000 slokas, tho present work being the Ninth 
Chapter of Naroda’s abridgment of tho original Code of 
Manu. 

The date of the Niirada Smriti is uncertain. The compiler 
was evidently acquainted with tho Code of Manu, though 
some of his rules concerning mnrriage and inheritance are 
directly opposed to the Code; his teaching is more advanced 
than that of tho Smriti of Vishnu and Yajfiavalkva, which 
cannot be earlier than tho third century a.d., while, on the 
other hand, tho allusion to a Nurudiya Dhannasastra in 
Kadambart (sixth century a.d.), and references and quota¬ 
tions in other writers, tend to show that the compilation 

B ' T K. M , inor L»*-IVh,U: Virnds sad BrihMp<iti, tr. br Prof. J. Jolly; 
tfcrml Soolu of the Enrt, vol. xxiiii, Orient, 188 S, r. Introduction, p. nr. 
<u>d fallowing page*. 
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of the Narudn Sropti cannot be later than the fifth, or at 
the latest the sixth, century a.d. 

The Nepalese paper MS. (Or. 8), 1700 a.d., of the Narada 
Smriti in the British Museum follows in the main the titles 
of law as given in the tilitio princep* of the Institutes of 
Narada. 1 It omits however— 

(1) the whole of the preface before the sloka. 

Asld idam tamo bhutam na prajfiayntu 5 kim ca na. 
Tasmin svayambhur hhagnviin pradur asiccaturmukhah. 

(2) The introduction, treating of legal procedure, except 

the first and second sloka. 

(3) The chapter on ordeals. 

This MS. is important as containing the chapter on 
theft, which, though quoted and attributed to Narada by 
tho law-writers, hud not been found in any MS. of the 
Narada Smriti till its discovery in a Nepalese MS. (date 
1407 a.d.), brought by Mr. C. Bcndall 1 from India. It 
contains eight additional slokas, some quoted as Narada s, 
und given by Prof. Jolly in his translation of Narada/ 
and also confirms some corrections made in tho text of 
the Narada Smriti. 

Tho following are the more important variations, with 
emendations and illustrations by Prof. Jolly,* whose* help, 
with that of Mr. 0. Bendall, I cannot too gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge. 


ISSS 11 ” lMtit " to U *****• *■ Biblioth*. i^c, chomm, 

* MS. na tor fe. 

ai'i 7t g£ JSiS - ft*. 

It bail been dnrribnl in the Catalogue .imi.lt u -rh , no * «mdrr notice, 
not rocogniird a* part oi the Ninulal^> r iti.J!<J Hr•n.LlU 11^I,tUh " Cu, ' , 

* o* Eiut. vol. uxiii. pp. 26«-«7. ' 

printed test by bjUul J^" 0 * 1 *** 00 * «» the 
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Edith princepa, v. 

lb. ta vindyad MS. 

2a. prukiiyavancakos ta to 

3b. °lokata»kanih 

4b. inushyam prasaktasca 
nara muahnanty akraniya 
caiva te (mushyantyuk- 
rama caiva to) MS. 

5a. ynjnaghna granthimo- 
cukah 


Brit. Mitt. MS. Or. 8. 
tan vindyiid* 

prakasuvancakas tatra [°kas 
teshilm, Manu ix. 257.] 
°lokavadcakah 

supta pramnttas ca nara 
mukhanty iikrama [read 
auptiln pramattdmjea iiardn 
mushnanty iikruraya caiva 
te (Niirada in Vivada- 
ratniikara, p. 292).] 
pathi gacchunti yiieakuh 


The following slokoa arc inserted between slokas 5 and 0 
of the printed text:— 

Tan viditva sukusalais enruis tatkarmakaribhih | 

Anusyitya gribitavya gudhupranihitair naraih || [M. ix. 261.] 
Sabha pr.ipa puposulii vesawrt<7;/u/iuvikraytlh [read salu-dna- 
dyanna”.] 

Catushpathiis caityavrikshah saraiijah prtshandni ca || [r. 

prekshundni, M. ix. 264.] 

Siinvugarapy araijyiini devata yataniini 1 ca | 

Carair vineyiiny etiini cauragruhana tatparaih || [M. ix. 265.] 
Tathaivnaye pra/iitdJi sruddheyns citta viidinnh | [r. pruyiliituh 
—citra.] 

Baldh ijrudha ye proktd tanka ram pdreataakarah || [r. cariihy 
utsadnyeyus tains tankariin pfirvataskarah ? v. Jiarada 
in Vivadaratniiknra, p. 337.] 

Annaponasamadannih samajotsavadarsaunih | 

Tathii cauryapudes&if ca kuryus teshain sainaganium || [v. ibid.} 
Yo tanirenopaaarpantt aritdh prani/iitd api [r. tatra nopa 
sarpante sritah pranihitair api.] 

Te ’bhiaarya grihitavyah sayni/mpa/n/abandhavuh [°putra- 
jftiiti 0 , v. iiid.] 
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Yau tatra cauram grihnlyua tan tanyupividambinah [r. yams 
tatra cauran gjihtjlyat tarn* tau apyavilarubitah ?] 
Avaghwtnti ca sarvatra vadhyai citravadhona te [r. avaghu- 
shyaP t. t'6£t/.] 

« 


Editio princfpt, v. 

6b. °karunat 

7a. yajunvarodbinah 

8a. ahodhan viroyisec cauran 
gribitan yadi sanknyd 

8b. cintabhir 

9a. narna va samprutisrayam 
[r. vaaam pn» a .] 

9b. krityam karuinkara 

10a. °avarukarubhedat sara 
saditvauivodaniit 

10b. 11a. 

12b. karyah ayac chapa tham 
tatah 

13d. tathiignyudnkadayaknh 

15a. rasbtresbu rashtradhi- 
kfitah 

17a. yadii . . . ’nyatra na 
p&tayet 

18a. musbito raja cauragru- 
biims tu dapayet 

19a. yadi va doshnknrtaisba 
(yadi va dapvaka tesham, 

MS.) 

19b. vni suddhi kiiranat 

20a. bodbito mosbam . . . 
cauro 


Brit. Mut. MS. Or. 8. 
c karanat 

pantbavarodbinnb 
ahodhan vitamrishaccaram 
grihltara parisankaya [v. 
Nil radii in Vivud, p. 334.] 
citrabhir [v. ibid.] 
nama va te pratisrayam 

kritynknrmakarii [v. ibid.] 
°8vurakarabhedat sa sanidig- 
dbaniredanat [r. aamdig* 
dhavinivedonat—v. ibid.] 
omitted. 

karya syacchapathos tatah 
[r. karyah— ibid. 338.] 
tatkil syur jalodayukah 
ra«htre raahtre ’dhipakritah 

pado . . . ’’nyatra nipatayet 

mush it am raja caurnnyastah 
prnyatnatab [ibid. 343, 
“ Kiityayana.’’] 
yadi va diivakantcsbam [r. 
jradi va dapyamunatmm— 
v. ibid. 345, “ Vriddba- 
manu.”] 

ca chuddhi karayet 
cayite moksbam . . . caure 
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Edith Pritteepa, x. 

21a. caurahptam prapudya- 
iva (caaro hritum pru- 
pannena, MS.) 

22b. vetasasyiisthi carrannoh 
(vntnsvadyasthicarmanob, 
MS.) 

23, 24. 

25b. mulyud asbtaguno 

26a. ’bbyadhikam 

26b. nvunarp vuikudasagu- 
nnru (vaikadasagune MS.) 

27b. mukhyiiniini... adhike 

28a. baratah patyo danda 
uttomasahasah (dandam 
uttamasahosam MS.) 

29a. maha pusiirns tu nayato 

30a. pants carnavati bhavet 
fparesharnavati bhavet 
MS.) 

30b. catuh sataparo yasca 
(satilni yascaturo MS.) 

32b. tnjjfioyam 

33a. sthiirayascbcdanom 

34a. yena yathiingena steno 
nyisliu viceshtate 

34b. tadtad evitsya ccbeta- 
vvnra 

35a. garlyasi gariyamsam 
a garlyasi 

35b. steno 
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rotm/diritam pravatnena [r. 
caurair— ibid. 345, “Ka- 
tyuyana.”] 

vet rasas vaa t h icarm ana rn 

sakahari tarn nla uittp miilrut 

pancaguno davah — the 
remainder is omitted, 
miilvad dasaguuo [v. ibid. 

323 .] 

’pyadhikam 
nyune tvekadasagune 

muktiiniim . . adhiknm 
bnrntn papad diindum uttama 
sabaanh* [ v. ibid. "Vyasa.”] 

mahii pasustennyatii [maha 
. pasiin stenuvute—v. ibid. 
321.] 

parah shunriavatir bhavet [v. 
v. ibid. 664.] 

satuni paiica catvfiro [r. cat- 
vari—v. ibid.'j 
tacchesbain—[v. ibid. 322.] 
sthulayos chedanaip 
yena viseshena tenainsena 
viceahtata 

tad evnsva viccbettavyam 
[M. viii. 334.] 

garlyasi garlyamse nagarlyasi 
steno 
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Ed it to Princrpt, v. 

30a. mitrukaraniid 

40u. yavin avadbyaayavadbo 
tit van 

41a. sarvu pupeshv api athi- 
tam 

42b. etebhyo ’nusraaran dhar- 
miun prajapatyam iti 
athitih (na tebhyo ’nus- 
marun dbarma MS.) 

43a. purSdbcahu (°pariidhetu 
MS.) 

44b. sikbishittena kutuyct 

45a. asirah (sisiriih MS.) 

46b. tat stoyaiu (ato ateyam 

MS.) 

47a. unona bhavati tena 

47b. hynkilbisham (svakilbi- 

•lmm MS.) 

40a, b. 

50a. sastii raju duratrounam 

62b. vidyapi (vritiipi MS.).. 
c bhyadhikain 

54a. kakanyadistvarthadan- 
dah (kukunyadiabvurtbu 
(lamiaK MS.) 

54b. sarimb aamnirodba dir 
(Bari rah aanmidbadbadi 0 
MS.) 

55a. kakayyitdia . .. rnusha- 
varnh 

55b. mashitvaradyo ’yam 

66b. dvyavaro ’shtaparasca- 
nyaa tryavuro dvadaso- 
ttarah 


Brit. Mtu. MS. Or. 8. 

mitrukaraniid 
yuvannivadhyasya vadhe 
tavad 

6a piipeahv api samsthito 

na tebhyo 'nusrnaram dbarma 
prajapatya iti sthiti 

0 pariidbe tu 

sikhipittena kiitayet [r. ku- 
tayet-] 
sisiliih 
tom • toy um 

onena btiavnti stcnuh 
avakilbishom 

49b, a. ( the second half 
comes first.) 
riijfi caira durntmanah 
vritrupi . . . pyadhikam 

ka k in rush vartbadaiidu syat 
sari rah sanidhanadi 

kakinyiidis . . . artbavornh 

yiisbavaradyo yah 
dvuvaro ’shtu paras canyat 
pruvaro dvadtudt parah 
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Edilio Princept, y. 
this sloka inserted 


57a. raupynh 

•57b. partair nibaddhah (ribu- 
ddhah MS.) 

58b. kakuni . . palasya 

59a. sanijua ya 

60a. kiirahiipano 'ndikit geyit 
tas catasrnstu dbunakuh 

60b. dlnarakhyah sa era ca 
(diuiirascitaknsya ca MS.) 

61b. hunyadupavairnipunair 
(hannyiid upiiyennipuno 
MS.) 


Brit. J ht*. J IS. Or. 8. 

karshapunadvo yo proktah 
sarve tenbn [r. tc syus?] 
cuturgunilh | evam anye 
'pi vijfieyah prokshate 
prirvusiliasih || 
rupah [“ Vivida," 668.] 
gnnuir vibaddhah 

kakini . . . panasya [r. 

panasya—v. ibid. 667.] 
sain j fieya [satnj neyam — v. 
ibid. 667.] 

kursluipanor nika jueyos cata- 
snistastu dbiitakik 
dinarus citrukasya ca [ibid. 

667.] 

•hanvud upayair nipunair 


Colophon — Iti Niirnda proktayara caurapratikhedbam 1 
nama prukaninam suinuptum, Sam vat 820, Aabadha 
krisbna 12. 

1 ik far «A, ai often in North Indian MSS. 
























Art. TIL —The Sarewniti and the Lmt Hirer of the Indian 
Detert. By Surgeon-Major C. F. Omhiam. 

As is well known, the description of the SeraswatT rirer, 
given in the Veda, difl’ers tnuch from that met with in the 
Mahabharata and other ancient but lutcr authorities, while 
neither ngrecs with the present condition of that sacred 
stream. 

Iu the Rig Veda we nre told of n large and rapid river 
■flowing from the mountains to the sea. 1 lie Muhabharata 
describes the same stream as losing itself in the sands. At 
the preseut day we find n river, wide and rapid during floods, 
but containing little wutor at other times, joining another 
stream of similur character, and thereupon losing its uatne; 
the river below the confluence being now called Oaggar. 

According to Rig Veda (v. til. 2) the Sriraswati, “ by her 
force and her impetuous wuves, has broken down the sides 
of the mountains like a digger ot lotos fibres.’ 1 

Iu another hymn (viL <1G. 6) the .SaruswntT is called the 
mother of rivers. * 

And, ngain, we find (R.V. vii. 95. 1. 2): “With her 
fertilizing stream the Suruswutl comes forth. (She is to us) 
a stronghold, an iron gute. Moving along, as on a chariot, 
this river surpasses in greatness all other wuters. 

2. Alone among all rivers Suraswati listeued, sho who 
goes pure from the mountains as far as the sea. She who 
knows of tho manifold wealth of the world has poured out 
to man her fat milk."* 

W r ith reference to this passage, Prof. Max Muller remarks: 
“ Here we see Samudra used clearly iu the 6ense of sea, the 

* Muir. ii. 346. 

1 Socn-ii Rooks ot Earn, Iixii. 61. 

1 Sucml Booki at EjuI, xixu. 60. 
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Indian Sea, and we have at the same time a new indication 
of the distance which separate# the Vedic age from the 
lutcr Sunskrit literature. Though it may not bo possible 
to determine, by geological evidence, the time of the changes 
which modified the southern area of the Punjab and caused 
the Saraawatl to disappear in the desert, still the fact 
I remains that the loss of the Sarnswati is later than the 
Vedic age, and that, at that time, the waters of the 
Saraswatl reached the sea.”* 

In the Rig Veda nothing is said of the disappearance 
of the Suraswatl in the sands. At the time of Manu, 
however, the waters of the sacred river no longer flowed to 
the sea. From the Muhubhiiratn we learn that “ Valadeva 
proceeded to Vinasana, where the Saraswati has become 
invisible in consequence of her contempt for Sudrus and 
Abilinas.”’ 

And in another place we find : " Here is the beautiful and 
sacred river SaraswntT, full of waters; and here O Lord of 
men is the spot known as Vinasana, or the spot where the 
Suraswati disappears. Here is the gate of the country of 
the Jiislmdas, and it wus from hatred of them that the 
Saraswat? sank into the earth, that the Hishiidua might 
not see her.” * 

From a reason being thus assigned for the disappearance, 
it would seem to have been then recognized that there had 
lieeu a lime wheu the sacred stream did not lose itself in the 
sands. 

The legend of Utathyn also seems to be an attempt to 
account for the disappearance of the river. 

Although the Vedic accounts of the Saraswati differ so 
much from those of less ancient authorities, and from the 
actual condition of the stream uow known by that name, it 
is very unlikely that the river to which so important a 
position is assigned in the Brnhmanical writings could ever 
have lost its identity, or that its name and sacred character 

1 SirrM Benin of Eut, suii. 60. 

* Salt*. UnliTWlillu IW 

* bUfeabbinu, Vins, Tirthj.jitra Pam, 
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could have been transferred to another and lew considerable 
stream. Indeed it is tolerably certain that the Saraswati of 
tho present day is the river mentioned in the Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

The Saraswati in the Rig Veda (x. 75. 5.) is associated 
with the other Punjab rivers, and is placed bear eon the 
5 annum and the Satudri,' which is its present position. 

Then, the sacred stream 1ms always retained its character, 
not merely locally, but wherever the Hindu religion has 
prevailed. It has been the resort of pilgrims from the 
earliest times, and it flows through the holy land of 
Kurukshetru, which was sacred even before the wars of 
of the Mahiibhiiruta. 

Further, although it now joins the stream called Gaggur, 
the Saraswati did formerly lose itself in the sands, and that 
in the locality which appears to have been assigned to the 
Vinasana. 

Moreover, as I shall endeavour to show, the Vedic 
description of tho Saraswati, with a little allowance for 
poetical license, agrees with what was probably the ancient 
course of the river, while that given in tho Mababharata 
coincides with its position at a later period. 

The Saraswati rises in the outer Himalayan range, usually 
callud Siwulik, close to the wnter-shed of Upper India, and 
not for from the gap iu tho hills by which the Jumna enters 
the plains. 

All streams to the eastwurd, with the exception of tho 
neighbouring Chitrnng, join the Jnmna and Ganges; and 
all to the westward flow towards the Indus. 

After a south-westerly course of nearly 100 miles, and 
after receiving as tributaries the Miirkaiida and other 
streams, the Saraswati now joins the Gaggur near tho 
village of Itasula. 

Although the river below the confluence is marked in 
our maps as Gaggar, it was formerly the Saraswati ; s that 
name is still known amongst the people, and the fumous 

1 Mbit, ii. 341. 

1 l‘«tij*b iiucttnr, Eiaur. 
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fortress of Snrsnti or Saras wall was built upon its banks, 
nearly 100 miles below the present junction with the 
Gnjrgur. 

How the sacred river came to lose its owm name and 
acquire that of its former tributary is not known. It 
may have been owing to some change in its course in 
comparatively modern times. 

There is no mention in the Veda or Mnhabharata of any 
such river as the Gaggar, or of any important stream 
between the Sutadru and the Saruswatl. 

The ancient fortress of Sarsuti or Saraswati (uow Sirsu) 
was a place of importance up to the time of the early 
Muhommedan invasions. Its site is marked by immense 
mounds rising some sixty feet above tho plain. The wifo 
of Goga Chohan, the demigod whose shrine is to be found 
in every Punjab village, was a daughter of tbo ruja of 
Sirsa Pultunu. 

| Some seven or eight miles to the eastward of Sirsa is 
another old bed of the Saraswati. This is portiallv ob¬ 
literated, but it apparently joined the channel just referred 
to, not far from Sirsa. It may, however, have once been 
continuous with the old river-bed, culled in our maps 
Chitrnng. 

Tho exact position of the Vinasana is unknown, but it 
wns probably not far from Sirsa. 

We may now consider how the Saraswati came to lose 
itself in the sands. 

The viow held by several writers on the subject nppeam 
to be that it wus owing to n shrinking of tho stream caused 
by diminished rainfall. 

This, however, could not possibly have been tho cause. 

! It would have involved the existence, previously, of such 
meteorological conditions as must have rendered" the holy 
land of the IJrahmans an uninhabitable swamp. The neigh¬ 
bouring large rivers, too, must in such case have been vast in 
proportion. This, as their channels show, they were not. 
Some of them, in fact, which are mentioned in tho Vedas 
as being fordable, are so with difficulty at the present day. 
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In addition to this wo find, from tho hymns of the Rig 
Veda, that instead of the rainfall being in excess, relief 
from draught was most frequently yp rayed for, jind that 
Indra “ gave rain to the sacrificer ” (iv. 28. 2).* 

According to the .Vitaroya Brahtuana (ii. 19) the country 
at some distance from tho river wus even then desert, for. 
the rishis, at a sacrifice on the banks of the Saruswatl, 
took Kuvaiha Ailfidia into the wilderness, saying, “lot thirst j 
destroy him here.” 1 

Moreover, long before tho time of the Mahabhiirata, a 
terrible drought occurred in this tract of country, which 
lasted for twelve years, when the rishis wandered hither 
and thither in search of food, and thus lost the Vedas. 

This was not owing to any drying-up of the Saraswati, 
as the Muni Saraswata, who is said to have been progenitor 
of the Saraswati tribe of Brahmans, remained on tho banks 
of the sacred stream, living upon fish furnished by the 
river. lie thus preserved the Vedas, which he afterwards 
communicated to other rishis. 1 

We should reiueml>er that the Saraswati, Gaggar, and 
their tributaries, must, from tho earliest times, have con¬ 
tained but little water except in the rainy season. Their • 
sources being in the outer und lower Himalayan range, 
they are fed by rain only ; and not by the melting snows 
also, os ore all the great rivers of Northern India. The 
collecting ground of these streams, too, is, and always 
»nu*t have been, limited, as it lies between the Sutlej uud 
Jumna valleys. 

Some diminution in the volume of these rivers has pro-J 
bably taken plnce, during tho lup-e of ages, from destruction j 
of forests and increase of irrigation. 

There is nothing, however, in history to show that they 
ever contained much more water than they do now ; indeed 
all records that have come down to us point to the 
contrary. 


* Mnir, H. J9J. 

* Mnir, ii. S9J. 

* Stljif OoiUyniidhi rim. 
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The rain full can never have been considerable on the out¬ 
skirts of the desert of Maru. 

It was not, then, owing to the shrinking of its stream 
‘that the waters of the Saniswntl lost themselves in the sands, 
instead of flowing onwards to the ocean. Its ancient course, 
however, is continuous with the dry bed of a greut river, 
which, as local legends assert, once flowed through the 
desert to the sea. 

In confirmation of these traditions, the channel referred 
to, which is called Hnkra or Sotra, can be traced through the 
Bikanir and Bhnwulpur states into Sind, aud thence ouwards 
to the Ilunn of Knch. 

The existence of this river at no very remote period, and 
the truth of the legends which assert the ancient fertility 
of the lands through which it flowed, are attested by the 
ruins which everywhere overspread whut is now an arid 
sandy waste. 

Throughout this tract are scattered mounds, marking the 
sites of cities and towns. And there are strongholds still 
remaining, in n very decayed stute, which were places of 
importance at the time of the early Muhommedan invasions. 

Amongst these ruins are found, not only the huge bricks 
used by the Hindus in the remote post, but others of a much 
later make. 

All this seems to show that tho country must have been 
fertile for a long period, and that it becttuie desert in com¬ 
paratively recent tiroes. 

Freshwater shells, exactly similiar to those now seen in 
the Panjnb rivers, are to be found in this old river-bed and 
upon its banks. 

Wbut then was this lost river? Where did it rise? 
And whither has it gone? 

The waters of the SuraswntT, the Gaggar, and their 
tributaries, for the reasons already given, could never have 
maintained a permanent river of such magnitude. It must 
be remembered, too, that the greater part of tho long course 
of the Hukra was through a thirsty and nearlv rainless 
region, in which it did not receive a single feeder. 
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Between the Sutlej and the Jumna there is no opening 
in the Himalaya through which a largo river could have 
entered tho plains. 

11 is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Jumnu j 
may at some very remote period have tukeu a westerly • 
instead of an easterly course and joined the Hakru : for, as * 
observed by Mr. K. I). Oldham, of the Indian Geological J 
Survey, this old river-bed lies between the fun or talus of * 
the Jumna, and that of the Sutlej. 1 Tradition, however, is 
silent on the subject, and so are the Vedas. 

In the only place in which the river Gungit is mentioned 
in the Kig Veda (x. 75. 5) the Yamuna is coupled with it. 5 

In tho Rittuuyana wo find that Kama and Lukshmanu 
“directed their course to the place where the Gungu, 
produced by Baghiratha, unites with Yamuna.” 1 

Manu mentions Prayaga, where the Jumna and Ganges 
meet, and the Vinasaua of the Saruswati as the boundary 
marks of Madhya l)csa.* 

In the Mahiiblutruta Vivatsu, at Indraprastha, invite* 
Krishna to go with him to the buuks of the Yamuna, and 
adds: “ We will return in the evening.” 4 The river must 
therefore have flowed near Delhi then, os it does at present. 

According to the Harivansa the Yamuna flowed by 
Mathra when Krishna in his youth uraused himself upon its 
bunks, and when Bnladevu drugged the river out of its 
course by digging an irrigation canal." 

It seems, therefore, that when tbo Muhibhiirata was put 
together the Jumna joined the Ganges us it does now, while, 
from tho coupling of the names Ganga und \ arnunil in the 
Kig Veda, it is most probable that in Vedio times also, 
the Jumna took the same course. 

It seems, further, that no change in the course of the ; 
Jumna cun have carried off the waters of the Hakra, which, | 

1 Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, iv. 335. 

* Muir, ii. 3 It. 

* itamayana II. alii. 

‘ Manu, llmugbtoa, ii. 21. 

* Mababhinu, Adi, Kandivadaha Parra. 

* ilamansa, LaugW, i. 437. 
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indeed, according to tradition, was a flowing stream after 
the time of the Moslem invasion. 

As regards the Sutlej, however, there is evidence of 
changes quite sufficient to explain the disappearance of the 
Surnswati in the sands; the drying-up of the Ilnkra; and 
the transformation of a once fertile region into desert. 

There cun be little doubt that this river, instead of turning 
! nearly due west on leaving the hills, as at present, nnciently 
i took a more southerly direction, and that the ITukra is its 
1 | former bed. 

It would seem that the Sutlej has changed its eourso from 
time to time, until at lost it joined the Ueas, and the two 
strenms flowed in the sume channel. 

One of the hymns of the Rig Veda (iii. 33) has been 
supposed to allude to u junction between these rivers at 
a very remote period. The rishi Yiswainitra is represented 
as fording, with a waggon and a chariot, a stream called 
Chhutudri and the Vipnsa near their confluence. 1 

That one of the rivers mentioned in this pussage was the 
lleas is evident; but that the other was the Sutlej is more 
than doubtful. 

There is nothing in the context to show that the latter 
river is intended. Elsewhere in the Rig Veda, ns well as 
in the Nirukta, the name given to the Sutlej is Satudri» 
which, in the Muhiibhurnta and Inter writings, is rendered 
Sutndru ; but the stream here referred to, as joining the 
Vipos, is called Chhutudri. This name is applied to tbe 
river, not only in the hymn itself, but also in the Nirukta, 
and by the comparatively modern commontutor Suvnna, 
without any remark to show that the Sutudri is indicated. 

Again, the rivers are described as rushing from the sides 
of the mountains; the scene must therefore have been 
near the foot of the Ilimalnya, and very far from nnv 
possible point of junction between the Sutlej and Iliyas. 

Further, the Iliyas is addressed in the hvmn as much 
the most important of the two streams, and is called “ the 


1 Moir, i. 33S. 
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broad nnd beautiful Vipas,” no such epithet being bestowed 
upon the Chhutudri, although, hud this been the Sutlej, its 
volume must have been nearly twice as great as that ot the 
Boas. 

It appears most probable that the Chhutudri was not the 
Sutlej, but the river now known as the Chukki, which joins 
the Bens shortly after that stream enters the plains. 

Variations in the names of the rivers are generally care¬ 
fully noted in the Nirukta. Thus we learn thnt the Boas 
acquired the name Yipasa after, and in consequence ot, the 
attempted suicide of Vasishtha; the stream huving been 
previously called Urunjira nnd Arjikio. 1 

From Urunjira was probably derived the Sumnges of 
Arrian, the ancient name of the Viposa beiug mistaken lor u 
separate stream. 

It is most likelv that the legend related in the Mahi- 
bhiirata, of the Satadru having separated into a hundred 
channels when Vasishtha threw himself into it, was founded 
upon some great changes in its course. 

The traditions current throughout the tract between the 
Sutlej and the Snraswutl nil agree that, until Mahomrntdan 
times, the Sutlej flowed in the Ilukra channel, and that, 
till then, the country upon its bunks was tortile and 
populous. 

The legends referred to are strongly supported by the 
physical aspect of the country, and by the signs of its former 
prosperity, while they are confirmed by the fact that Bcverul 
of the old river-beds, which combine to form the Hnkra, 
have been traced to within so short a distance of the Sutlej, 
that they could not possibly have belonged to any other 
stream. 

The Hakra is formed by the union, near Wnllur, on the 
borders of Uikanir and Bhawulpur, of two large branches. 
Each of these arises from the junction of several channels, 
most of them dry, or only containing a little water in the 
rainy season. In some of them, however, streams still flow 
for some distance. 


* Muir, i. 417 it 342. 
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Of these old river-beds, tbo breadth of which varies from 
one to five or six miles, those towards the east meet hear 
Bhutnair to form the eastern arm of the llukra. They are 
called in our maps Gaggar, aud Wah, Sonamwal, or Sirhind 
Nadi. 

The western arm of the Uakra is formed by three 
branches, each of which is known as Naiwul. These meet 
near Kurnflwalu (Lat. 29° 3d', Long. 73° 52'). 

All these old channels diverge from the direction of 
Rupur, where the Sutlej enters the plains, and euch is said 
to huve been in turn the bed of that river. On the banks of 
each are towns which, though now more or less decayed, 
were once places of im|>ortauce. 

Near Bhutnair the eastern artn of the Tlukra is joined by 
a dry river-bed, marked in our raups as Ghitrung. If the • 
Jumna ever joined the Uukra it must have been by this . 
channel, which however is only traceable for a short- 
distance. It is supposed to huvo once been continuous 
with tho Chitrung stream, which has been identified with 
the Drishsdvati. This, which was connected' with tho 
Jumna by Sultan If iron Shah, 1 is now the Hunsi brunch of 
the western Jumna cunal. 

Between Sirsa and Bhutnuir, the Suraawati or Guggar 
meets the old river-bed now called Wuh or Sirhind Nadi, 
aud with it forms the custom arm of the llukra. 

The W ub, in which u small hill streurn still flows, is 
traceuble upwards, past the old towns of Sonum aud Sirhind, 
to within a few miles of Rupar, where tho Sutlej enters tho 
plains, and, according to tradition, it was once the bed of 
that river. 

\ This channel was converted into a canal in the fourteenth 
century by Sultan Firoz Shah, who turned iuto it the wuters 
of tho Sirsa torrent, which joins the Sutlej just before it 
leaves the hills. In later times this canal was connected 
with the Sutlej itself by Mirzu Kandi, one of the governors 
of Sirhind. Neither ot these works seems to havu been very 
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successful. "Vyimt they attempted has, however, now been 
accomplished by the Sir hind canal. 

When the Sutlej changed its course to the westward, and 
abandoned the eastern arm of the Ilakrn, the Sanmwati, 
which had been a tributary, was left in possession of tho 
deserted channel, in the sands of which its waters were 
swallowed up. 

It is of course impossible to fix any period for tnis change, 
but it may be presumed that 

▼edic pe riod ..nd that of we first hear of the 

disappearance of the Saraswati in the sands. 

It seems at least probable that the great drought and 
famine, lasting for twelve years, when the rishis wandering 
in search of food lost tho Vodas, was caused by this change 
in the course of the Sutlej.' 

Such results would certainly be produced in an almost 
rainless district by the complete stoppage of irrigation, 
which must have followed a change like this in the course 

of the river. . 

The western arm of the TIakrn. in which the Sutlej next 
flowed, is formed by the junction of three wide channels, 
each called Naiwal. 

The centre one of these is known as the Battinda Naiwal, 
from tho celebrated fortress of that name, which was built 
upon its hanks. This has been traced upwards, past Lissara 
to Chamkour, on the old left bank of the Sutlej valley. 
This place is ten miles from Rupar, where the Sutlej enters 
the plains. 

The eastern Naiwal is traceablo to within a few mile* of the 
same place, and probublv joined the channel just mentioned. 

The Western Naiwal is said by the people living upon ita 
banks to have come from near Michiwarra, an ancient town 
upon the south bank of the Sutlej valley, and twenty miles 
below Rupar. It is referred to in the Settlement Report of 
the Ludinna district* as traceable from a short distance 
south of Machiwarra to near Tulwundi. From the village 

' Mahibhirata. Saljra. Godijrsddha Pam. 

* LuiUaoa Settlement Report, 1831. 
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* of Arkara, six miles from Tulwandi and twenty miles 
south-west of Ludiuna, it has been surveyed and found to be 
a wide clearly defined channel, taking a south-westerly 
direction to the ancient fortress of Abohar. Thence it 
extends to Kurrulwnla, where it is joined by the other 
branches which have just been described. 

TIere commences the western ann of the Hakra, which, 
passing by Turtnrsir nnd Guneshgurh, joins the eastern or 
Bhutnair arm near Wallur, on tho borders of liikunir und 
Bhnwulpur. 

We have seen that these old river-beds diverged from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the opening in the sub- 
Hi mu lava, through which tho Sutlej enters the pluins, two 
of them being still traceable to the old left bank of that 
river. We have seen, too, that they all terminuto in one 
channel. There can be little doubt, then, that the name 
stream (lowed in each of them. 

* In addition to this, however, the survey for the Tehara 
canal 1 shows that between the village of Arkaru and the 
present course of tho Sutlej are two other old river-beds, 
coming from tho same direction as the Naiwal. These, one 
of which is only between two and three miles from the 
Nuiwal at Arkura, join a wider channel, which meets, at 
Faridkot, the Dhundn or left bunk of tho valley of the 
Sutlej und Boas. It is evident that tho same river must, at 
different times, have flowed in these channels nnd in the 
Jiaiwul, and that this could have been no other than the 
Sutlej. 

r It was probably by the channels just mentioned that the 
Sutlej entered the Beat valley, when it deserted the Nuiwal, 
and the Hakra ceased to flow. 

T Great changes in the course of the Sutlej have occurred in 
comparatively recent times. Indeed, only a century ago, the 
river deserted its bed under the fort of Ludiuna, 1 ’ which is 
five miles from its present course, nnd ten feet above its 
present level. 


« 
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From the junction of its eastern and western arras near 
Wulltir, the Hukra traverses the territories of the Nawab of 
llhawulpur. It here loses the uanio of Sotra and acquires 
that of Wobind (river of Hind). 

It seems that the river, in one of its changes, joined tho 
Indus neac Uch. The original channel is however distinctly 
traceable onwards into Sind. On its banks, about twentj- 
five miles from the Sind border, is nn ancient Hindu temple 
called Putt.in Ki Mundra, or sometimes l'uttan Ki Miuara, 
puttnn being the common Punjiibi term for a ferry. 1 

After entering Sind the Hukra turns southward. and 
becomes continuous with the old river-bed generally known 
os Norm. This channel, which Wars also the names of 
llakra or Sagara, Wahind, and Duhan, is to be traced 
onward to the Rann of Kueh. 

All the old river-beds, which have been referred to, are ^ 
more or less filled up, especially in the upper purt of their ; 
course, by the deposit of soil and debris which has been 
going on for centuries. From the constant abrasiou of the 
hills, and tho much heavier rainfall, this process is very much 
more active iu tho sub-montane tract than in the dr> and 
level plains. 

■4 A striking proof of the great changes of level, in the 
country near the Himalaya, was furnished duriug the ox- ^ 
cavation of tho Sirhind canal, near Rupar. Old graves 4 
and trunks of trees wore then found at a depth ot mure ( 
than twenty feet below the present surface. 

As the Hindus burn their dead, this change of level must 
apparently have taken place since Mahommedun times, or mj 
within eight hundred years at most. 

Near the desert the drifting^and and dust have tended to 
fill up these old channels, as also has tho soil washed into 
them by the rain which occasionally falls. In some ot them, 
too, tributary streams have continued to flow, and hate 
formed a deposit of clay or loam. 

1 Thi* temple u built of brick without limo. The brick* are beautifully fitted 
end curved. 
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The current of the Sutlej is rapid, especially where it first 
leaves the hills, and the soil through which it pusses is light 
end sandy; the stream has therefore cut deeply into it. 
Owing to this, and to the effects of the filling-up process 
already alluded to, the present bed of the river is much 
below the level of these old channels. This difference is, for 
the reasons already given, most marked near the mountains, 
and diminishes very considerably as the distunce from them 
increases. Indeed, below Uch, irrigation canals have been 
carried from the Sutlej into the bed of the IJakra. 

.. As regards the present bed of the Sutlej, to the effects of 
the changes already mentioned must be added those caused 
by the cataclysm of a.i>. 1762. The river was thou dammed 
up for some weeks by a landslip in the hills; and, before the 
barrier gave way, its waters rose to a height of 400 feet 
above the ordinary level. 1 

The scouring effect of such a rush of waters as then 
occurred must have been very great. 

I may here observe that the waters of the Boas and Sutlej, 
just below their confluence, are somo twenty feet lower 
thnn those of the Ravi at a point immediately opposite.* 

The mean low-water level, too, of the Jumna at KurnaL 
fifly-four miles from where the river leaves the hills has 
been found to be six inches higher than that of the Sutlej 
at Ludiana, only forty-two miles from the hills.* This 
would give nearly the same difference as in the case of the 
Ravi, but the coincidence may be accidental. 

| 11 ha " bwu 8uid thmt the Haleru could not. from its wont 

of depth, have contained the waters of the Sutlej but it 
must be remembered that this channel has been for many 
centuries subject to the obliterating effects of the process^ 

T t° T*” k n,.< a 

1 "h 0 " 1 ' 1 ** than the present bed of the Sutlej but 

that after such a lapse of time, it should be so pLlv 
l marked as it is. r • 

\ Cunningham'. Ladakh, p. 132. 

* ,Ur > thisb Canal llrpurt, p. 49. 

* Kepurt on I'rujwtol Duii m Delhi Territory, ahset ii. 
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The Ilakra vnries in different parts of its course from 
about two to six miles in width, which is sufficient for a 
very large river. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the volume of the 
present Sutlej is augmented by the waters of the Beas, 
which did not flow in the Hakra. 

The part of India in which these great changes ha\o 
taken place had already been devastated in the deadly 
struggle between Hindu and Moslem, when the drying-up 
of the, river came to complete the desolation. 

l’ew of the traditions which remain amongst the scanty 
population of this inhospituble region furnish landmark* by 
which dates may be fixed. The allusion to the Mussel mans, 
however, seems to show that the final drying-up of the 
Hukra, with the great famine and the exodus of the people, 
occurred after the establishment of the Mahotnmedan power. 

These events are accounted for by the following legend: 
“In the time of the great ruju Sulwan (Saliviiliana) the 
Sulludru (Sutlej) flowed southwards from the Himalaya, 
through tho lands of Nair and Kudal, and onwards, through 
Sind, to the sen. Puran, the son of Sulwan, who had 
become a religions ascetic, for some reason invoked a curse 
upon the river, and ordered it to leave its bed and go to 
join the Kavi. The stream, in consequence, changed its 
course more and more towards the west, until, six hundred 
und fifty years ago, it entered the Beas valley, uud flowed 
in tho channel known as Dhund, or Duhandu, near herozpur. 

“This was attended by a terrible drought and famine in 
tho country on tho banks of tho Hukra, where numbers 
of men and cattle perished. The survivors then migrated 
to the banks of the Indus, und the country has over since 
been desert.” 

The western, or Abohnr, branch of tho Xniwal, which 
was at that time deserted by the stream, was tho last of 
these channels connected with the Hakra, tn which, there¬ 
fore, the waters of the Sutlej then finally ceased to flow. 

This would be about a.d. ^223, a® the legend was related 
in 1873. 
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The tradition goes on to say that the Zemindars (land¬ 
holders) on the banks of the Dahundo, afraid that the river 
would soon leave their lands, as it had already left those 
further to the eastward, besought the intercession of the 
holy Shaik Farid-ud-din Shakar Gunge. 

This great apostle of Islam, having prayed, commanded 
the stream not to move beyond five kos (seven miles) from 
the bed in which it was then flowing. This injunction the 
river obeyed. 

Purnn, son of Sulwiin, is the hero of many legends in the 
Punjab. ITis date is supposed to have been about a.i>. 78. 
Tho legend does not, however, say that the final changes 
took pluce in his time. 

Tho account of the intervention of Baba Farid is probable 
enough. The good offices of holy men are still sought, 
when changes occur in the course of the rivers, or the 
Tillage lands ore washed away by floods. 

Shaik Farid died in a.h. 660 (a.d. 1261) at the age of 
77, or, according to another version, at tho age of 95. 
His memory is still held in the greatest veneration through¬ 
out the Punjab, nis tomb at Ajodhiin, now called Pilk 
Puttan, was visited bv Sultan Firoz Shah in a.d. 1391,‘ 
and by Tnimur in a.d. 1398.* It is still u place of pilgrim¬ 
age, both for Moslems and Hindus. 

In a.d. 1223 Shnik Farid would havo been about fifty 
or sixty years of age, and it is probable that tho final 
drving-up of the Hakra did take place about the time 
assigned to it in the legend. 

This is confirmed by a passago in tho Tubukat-i-Nnsiri, 
in which it is said that when Uch was besciged by the 
Monguls in A.n. 643 (a.d. ’1245) the army sent to relieve 
the city was unable to march by tho direct route, bv way 
of Sarsuti and Marot. in consequence of the droug’ht on 
tho banks of the river.* 

The only river near Marot was the Hakru, on the banks 

• Elliot, ili. m. 

1 Elliot, iii. 421. 

’ Elliot, ii. 304. 
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of which it was built. The drought, therefore, must have 
been that referred to in the legend as caused by the drying- 
up of the flakra. 

This fortress is now in the heart of the desert, but 
then the high road from Delhi to Multan passed under 
its walls, and followed the course of the Hukra from Sarsuti 
to near the city of Uch. 

We find, further, that, after this period, armies march¬ 
ing between Delhi and Multun took the longer road by \ 
Abohar and Ajodhiin; although the more direct way, by 
Marot, was occasionally taken by travellers for some time 
later. 

Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajasthan, mentions that, 
near Hhatnair, he beard an old man recite a couplet to 
the effect that the country on the banks of the Hakra 
became waste, through the river drying-up, in the time of 
Itai Humir, Sodha, of Dhiit. 1 

This country included the eastern part of Sind and a con¬ 
siderable portion of tho desert of Marti, but not the lands 
on the upper part of the Ilukra. 

A powerful chieftain, named Hatnir, was ruler of Dhiit 
in S. 1100 (a.i>. 104l)." J Another Humir, according to 
the Muntukhat-ut-tuwurikb,* was the lost of the Sumra 
dynasty which ruled in Sind, nnd was overthrown by 
the iSumruus in or about a.h. 752 (A.n. 1351).* 

It ia probable, however, that the first Humir is the 
chieftain referred to in the legend; uud that tho change 
in the course of tho river was that which carried tho 
waters of the ilukra, or Sutlej, into the Indus near Uch, 
ns already alluded to. 

Thia diversion of the stream dried np tho lower part 
«f the Hakra, and so left without water a great portion 
of the lands of Dbdt. 

The chnuge just mentioned must of course have taken 

i Annals of Rajarttian, iL 1ST* 

1 7*. 

1 Elliot, i. 485. 

* Elliot, L 404. 
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place before the final drying-up of the Hakra, which is 
the event ascribed by tradition to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

When the Sutlej abandoned the western Xaiwal, and 
entered tho Beos valley, the combined streams were known 
as Beah. 

The application of tho name Sutlej to these rivers, below 
their confluence, is a modem innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindu or Mahommedan. The united 
stream of Boas and Sutlej was never known as Satadru or 
Satludra. 

Thus, in tho ancient chronicles of the Bhuttis of Jessulmer, 
who were lords of the country on both its banks, the river is 
always culled Beah. 1 

In tho Tobaklt-i-Nasiri we find that in a.d. 1245 an 
array of Moguls under Mongu Khan besieged Dch, but 
when tho Sultan Ala-ud-din marched with an army to the 
bunks of the Beah, the infidels raised the siege.* Here, 
although the ullusion is to the united streams, the Sutlej is 
not mentioned, that river having become merged in the 
BeOS. 

Tho same authority says thot in a.d. 1257, Malik Kishlu 
Khan Bullion came from Sind to tho banks of the Beah and 
from thonco marched to Sumana. 4 Here again the river 
called Beah is the combined Beas and Sutlej. 

We aro told also in the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi that in 
a.ii. 6fi< (a.d. 1268) tho Mogul horse crossed tho Beah, but 
were driven back by armies from Multan, Samiina, etc.* ’ 

In each of these instances tho river called Wah is that 
shown in our maps as Sutlej or Garruh. 

This is no clerical error, as the same term is never applied 
to the Sutlej above tho confluence. Thus, according to the 
Tankh-i-Ahu. m a.h. 695 (a.d. 1296), the Tartar chief 
K«d*r come with an army from the Jud mountain (Salt 


‘ of RajuUma, u. 202. 

* Elliot, ii. 3A». 

* /*. iu 3o6. 

* Elliot, in. 112. 
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Range), and craned the Jhelnra, Beah, and Satlader. 1 This 
invader wus defeated near Jalandhar, and crossed the latter 
rivers above their jnnetion. 

Again, in the Tarikh-i-Mobarik Shahi, it is said that in 
a.h. 706 (a.i>. 1395), Sarang Khan crossed the Satluder near 
Tehara.* And, further, that in a.h. 823 (a.d. 1420) the 
rebel Tughan Rais, with an army, crossed the Satlader at 
Ludianha.* These towns are above the meeting of Beas and 
Sutlej. The same authority applies tho term Beah to the 
rivers below the confluence.* 

To this day, the river below Firozpur is known to the 
boatmen as Beah or Garruh. All this seems to show pretty 
clearly that the Sutlej is an interloper, and the Beos the 
original stream. Had it been otherwise, the greater river 
must have retained its name throughout its course. 

More than this, however, an old river-bed still exists 
a few miles north of the present course of the combined 
rivers. This is known, not as the old Sutlej, but os the 
old Beas, and it joined the Chenab between Multan and 
the present Sutlej. In this position the Beas is described 
as joining the Chenab by Arrian, and other ancient writers. 
And local tradition asserts that this was the course of the 
former river in the time of tho Mahommedan saint Shaik 
Bhawal Iluk, who lived in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. 

Since the junction between the Beas and Sutlej tnnny 
changes have taken place in the course of the stream, 
and every part of the wide valley is furrowed by the 
numerous channels occupied at different times. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari the rivers are said to unite near 
h’irozpur and then to divide into four streams, called Hur, 
Mari, Nurnai, and Dhund, which again unite near Multan. 

It is impossible that the Sutlej and Beas could, for any 
length of time, have flowed as separate rivers iu the 

* Elliot, iii. 70. 

* /*. hr. 20. 

* n. it. 53. 

* lb. if. 33. 
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■same valley. There was no watershed to keep them apart, 
and the land is so low, and is intersected in every direction 
by such a network of old channels, that their waters must 
have mingled at every flood. 

The historians of Alexander’s invasion ignore the Sutlej 
entirely. This they could scarcely have done, had this 
river joined the Beas, especially as the confluence, had it 
existed, must have been very near the spot at which 
Alexander erected his altars. 

In addition to this, Arrian, Strabo, and other classical 
writers, in their descriptions of Alexander’s voyage, omit 
nil mention of the Sutlej when describing tho tributaries 
of the Indus. 

From this it would appear that these two rivers were 
then flowing in separate channels to the Rann of Kuch, 
us they were at the time of the Arab invasion ten centuries 


later. 

Arrian’s description of the four branches of the Indus 
is very clear. lie says that Alexander, after leaving the 
Hydaspes and entering the Akesines, " hud not sailed far 
before ho arrived at the confluence of the Ilvdruotis aud 
Akesines, for the Ilydraotis, flowing into the Akesines, 
there loses its name. Then sailiug down the Akesines he 
came to the place where it falls into tho Indus. For these 
four large and navigable stream* at last discharge their 
waters into the Indus, though they do not preserve their 
individual names until that time. The Ilyduspes fulling 
into the Akesines loses its name there, the Akesines takes 
in the Hydraotis and also the ilyphasis, and retains its name 
until it falls into the Indus.” 1 

Ilere we have tour large and navigable rivers, atfluents 
of the Indus. Of these, the first three are the Jhelam 
Chenob, and Ravi. The fourth, from iu name (Uvphosis) 
and it* portion with regard to the others, could ou'ly have 
been the Beas (Viposa), and we find that this joined, not 
the Sutlej, but the Chcnab. 


‘ AbsUu*, vi. l«. 
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Where, then, was the Sutlej ? Had any such river at that 
time joined either Chenab or Indus, it could not have 
escaped the notice of so many and acute observers as were 
in Alexander's fleet, nor of the army marching along the 
banks. But the Sutlej, flowing through Rajasthan, and 
the unknown country beyond the Hvphasis, would be 
included amongst those “other rivers,” which, as Arrian 
says, “ discharge their waters into the ocean on this side 
the Ganges.” 1 

Strabo, after describing the same rivers, and in the same 
order, Suva, “ All the rivers which have been mentioned, 
the last of which is the Ilypnnis, unite in one—the 
Indus.” * 

Here again there is no allusion to any stream correspond¬ 
ing to the Sutlej. 

Ptolemy’s description of the tributaries of the Indus is 
very confused. He makes the Sundubal (Chinub) aud the 
Adri* (Ravi) flow into the Bidaspes (Jhelnm). The combined 
rivers he mukes flow into the Zaradrus (Sutlej), neur Knspira 
(Kiisvapapuru, or Multun). The Zuradrus ho represents as 
flowiug into the Indus, and the Ilypauis us joining the 
Zamdrus near the Himalaya. 

In I,nt. 29° ’’IVt, however, Ptolemy represents a largo river, 
without a name, as joining the Indus from tho eastward. 
This, to which he applies tho term “ i/crpoinj,” which he 
also applies to tho Kophen or Kabul river, 5 can only have 
been intended for the Ilakra. 

It seems that Ptolemy must have heard of this river, but 
that his information was somewhat vague and indefinite. 

In the Chuchnuma, a translation of un old Arabic account 
of Sind, and of the first Moslem invasion of India, no 
mention is made of the Sutlej, although the Boob, or Boas, 
is frequently referred to. The translator of this work lived 
at I'ch, neur the junction of the Chenab and Indus, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Ho must, therefore, 

* Annt*asi«. T. 6. 

1 Meog. it. 1. 

* Ptolemy (McCrindle), p. 95. 
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have been well acquainted with the position of all the rivers 
in that part of the country. 

From this authority we learn that Chuch, King of Ilind 
and Sind, in the seventh century, prepared an army to march 
to the borders of his kingdom which adjoined the Turk. 

The astrologers having fixed an auspicious time, he set 
out from Aror (on tho left bank of the Indus, near Bukhar), 
and, after many marches, reached the fortress of Psbiva, 
on the south bank of tho Beiih. This place was taken, and 
Chuch then crossed the Beiih and Ravi and took Multan. 1 

Here nothing is said of the Sutlej. The river# interven¬ 
ing between Aror atid Multan are the Beas and tho Ravi, 
which latter flowed formerly to the south of Multan. 

The same writer in describing tho route of Mahomed 
Kasim, the Arab conqueror of Sind (a.d. 712-13), muvs : 
“ He then marched from that place (Aror) and journeyed 
till he arrived at the fort of Yubibu, on the south bank of 
the Beab.” And we find that “ Mahomod Kasim left the 
fort, crossed the Beiih, and reached tho fort of Askalund.” 
After this he crossed the Ravi and took Multan. 1 There is 
no mention of the Sutlej. 

A1 Biluduri, who lived some threo centuries earlier than 
the translator of tho Chuehnnma, in describing the march of 
tho Arab army, mentious no river between Aror uud the 
Bens. 


A1 Biruni, writing in tho eleventh century, savs in 
describing the tributaries of tho Indus: “ The river 
Biyutta, known a. Juilam, from the city of this name upon 
its wart Unk. and the river Cbandraba join each other 
nearly fifty miles above Jahruwar and pass along west 
of Multan Th. mar Biyah flows east of Multan 
and join, afterwards tho Riyutta and Chundraha. The 
river Rawa ,s joined by the river K«j, which rise, in 
Mgarkot (.Kangni) ln tho mountains of Bhatal. Thereupon 
foUowa the fifth, the nver Satlader. After these five rivers 


* Eliot, L 142 

• Elliot, L 203-205. 
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have united below Multan, at a place called Panchanada, 
they form an enormous water-course.” * 

There is some confusion here. The Ravi and Reas appear 
to have changed places, as the latter is mentioned before the 
former, and the Kuj or Gaj, which rises in the mountains of 
Rhutal, joins the Reas and not the Ravi. It is clear, 
however, that the Beos flowed into the Ohenab_direct, and 
not into the Sutle j. An d that the hi tte r river joi ned, 
separately, the Indus or Pan chanada. 

In fact die old bed of the Beas, as alrendv mentioned, 
joins the Chenab, between Multan and the present Sutlej. 

Al Biruni died iu All. 1048. How much of his 
description of the rivers is derived from contemporary 
information, and how much from old Hindu writings is 
uncertain. It is probable, however, that at the time he 
wrote the Sutlej had ceased to flow through Sind, and 
had joined the Indus near Uch. 

Al Biruni further says: “This stream (Panjnad) after 
passing Audor (Aror), in the middle of Sind, bears the 
name of Mihran." * 

The Panjnad therefore was the Indus, from the con¬ 
fluence of the Chenub to Aror, so that the fivo rivers were 
complete without the Sutlej. 

Again, the same writer says: “In the same way as-at 
this place (Aror) they called the collected rivers Panjnad 
(tive rivers), so the rivers flowing from the northern side 
of these same mountains, where they unite und form the 
river of Balkh, are called the ‘seven rivers.’ ”* 

The Tdrikh-i-IIafiz Abru, written in the fifteenth century, 
but compiled from older writers, says of the Beah: “ This 
is also a large river, which rises to the east of the mountains 
of Kashmir. It flows into the country of Lahawmr, and 
to the neighbourhood of Uch. It fulls into tho sea in the 
country of Kambaya." * 

. > Al Bironl. Sachin, i. 200. 

* Elliot, t. 48. 

* /*. i. 49. 

* Elliot, It. 4. 
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This account, taken from some ancient work, evidently 
refers to the Sutlej flowing to the ltann of Kach. This 
river had, long before the time of Hafiz Abru, joined the 
Bens, and the united streams had become known as Beuh. 
Hence the confusion. 

The Emperor Tuimur mentions that on his making en¬ 
quiry in Kashmir as to the rivers of the Paujab, ho was 
told that “ when this river (Jhelam) passes out of Kashmir 
it is named ufter each city by which it flows, as the river 
of Dandiina, the river of Jurnd. It passes on and joins the 
Chenab above Multan. The united waters pass below 
Multiiu and there join the Itavi. The river ileus comes 
down through another part and joins them, and the united 
rivers fall into the Sind or Punjab, and this river falls 
into the Persian Gulf near Thatta.” * 


This information is probably derived from some old Hindu 
work. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Sutlej is not mentioned, and the 
Panjiib is the Indus below the confluence with the Chenab. 

Again, Ibu Batuta, in describing his journey to Delhi 
says: “On the first of the sacred mouth of ’Moharram’ 
H. 735 (a.d. 1333), we arrived at the river Sind, the same 
that is called Punjab, a nume signifying five rivers.”* 


In each of these instances the Sind is one of the 


nve 


rivers ” and the Sutlej is not* 

We have seen that the Ilukra. on entering Sind, becomes 
continuous with the old chunuel culled Karra. This is 
generally supposed to have been once the bed of the 
Indus, and it is probable that, at some remote period it 

There is nothing in history or tradition to show when 
the Karra was abandoned by the Indus. It seems, however, 
tolerably certain that after this occurred, the waters of 
the Sutlej continued for centuries to flow in the deserted 
channel just as the Saraswatl flowed in the old bed of 
the Sutlej. 


the saraswatl 
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The name Hakrn, which is the local pronunciation of 
Sagaru, or Sagara, and is, us we have seen, given to the old 
bed of the Sutlej in the Punjab, is also applied to the Nurra, 
as far aa the Rann of Kuch, so that the whole channel is 
known by this name, from Bhutnair to the sea. 

It has been considered by some authorities that the Xarra, 
or Hakro. was the course of the Indus so late ns the time 
of Alexander, and that it was down this channel that the 
Greek fleet sailed to Patalu and to the ocean. 

As the ilokra did not form u Delta this appears impossible, 
unless, indeed, the head of the Delta was above Aror, and 
thut city was Pa lulu. This, however, would not agree with 
the descriptions of Alexander’s voyage. The distance from 
the confluence with the Chenab would be too small; and 
that from the head of the Delta to the sea would be too 
great. 

Sir A. Cunningham and others have considered that 
Piitula occupied the site of the present city of Iluiderubad; 
and the evidence in favour of this view is very strong. 1 

Neurebus seems to have reached salt wuter at 130 stadia 
from Patois, 1 which he could not have done had he started 
front Aror. 

Haidernhad is three miles east of the present course of 
the Indus, which streum, owing to the high land to the 
west, could never have flowed much further in that direction 
than it does ut present. 

If, therefore, Haiderabad occupies the site of Put ala, the 
present course of the river must, at this print, represent 
the western boundary of the Delta. From the left batik 
of the Indus, above Iiuiderabad, several old river beds, 
■which are much silted up in places, take a south-easterly 
directiou. These converge and join the Dhora Puran 
(ancient channel), also called Sunkru, which is to be traced 
onwards to the Rann of Kach. 

Upon the east bank of the Dhora Puran are the ruins of 
Brahmanubad, one of the ancient capitals of Sind, and on 

1 Ancient Gcog. Inii. 279. 

1 Arrian I silica, xxL 
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the west was built its famous successor, Mansura. Upon 
the ruins of this city was founded (in the fourteenth century) 
the still later ftasirpur, which in a very decayed state still 
exists. 

This, then, was probably the eastern arm of the Indus 
down which Alexander sailed, and of which Arrian says: 
“ When he had sailed far down the left branch, and was 
near the mouth thereof, he came to a certain lake formed 
either by the river spreading wide over a flat country, or 
by other streams flowing in from the adjacent lands, making 
it appear like a bay of the sea. Abundance of sea fish are 
found there of a much larger size than our boos produce. 
Steering to a creek, to which his pilots directed, him, he 
left there Leon.itus with many of the soldiers and all the 
long galleys; but he, with some biremes and triremes, 
passed out at the mouth of the river and sailed into the 
ocean.” 1 

If ther. the Delta, in Alexander’s time, was formed bv 
the branching of the river above Huiderabad, the two 
channels just mentioned must have been its boundaries. 
The Indus consequently mud, then have flowed to the west 
of Aror, and not in the Ilukra. 

Kashid-ud-din describes tho eastern, or greater arm of 
the Mihran, as branching off from above Munsura to the 
east—to the borders of Koch* This is the course of the 
Phora Puran, which channel was also the Mihran of the 
Arab conquerors of Sind, and was then the main stream. 
The western branch is mentioned by A1 Bilfiduri as a river 
on this (western) side of the Mihran, 1 which was crossed 
by Mahomed Kasim before ho reached Nirun (Hniderabad). 
After he had occupied this place, he collected boats, and 
made a floating bridge across the Mihran. When lie had 
crossed the latter nver, and made several marches, Mahomed 
Kaasim come to Jaipur on the banks of another stream 


I 

1 

1 


Anahuii, Ti 20. 
Elliot, i. 49. 
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called, by the Arab writer*, Wadhawah or Padhawab. 1 
Rui Dohir waa killed botwecn the Mihran and thia river.* 
This waa evidently the Ilakni, which wus also called 
Wandan and Duhan, the addition wah meaning a stream. 

The fortress of Ruwar, the residence of the King of 
Sind, was upon the banks of this river, which was navigable 
both above and below it. For the Arab commander ordered 
Nuba bin Dams to hold the place and koop tho boats ready, 
and, if any boat coming up or down tho river was loaded 
with men or arms, to Lake them and bring them to the 
fort.* And he placed the boats on the upper part of the 
river under the charge of Ibn Ziyad-ul-Abdi. 4 

Thus ij appears that, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
the Indus flowed to the west of Aror, and did not divide 
into its two branches, which enclosed the Delta, until a 
short distance above Putala or Iluidorabad. 

It appears also that the same conditions existed at tho 
time of the first Moslem invasion, early in tho eighth 
century. And that, according to the Arab geographers, 
the course of the eastern and principal branch of tho 
river had changed but littlo in the tenth century. For 
Mansura, tho Mahommedan capital of Sind, is described by 
Ibn Ilankal os then flourishing upon its bunks.* 

During all this time, however, a navigable river was 
flowing in the channel now known as Narra or llukra, 
and discharging its waters into the Rann of Kach. 

All this strongly confirms the traditions, which have 
been already referred to, that the waters of the Sutlej 
flowed io. tho -Hakrn^tp the sea, and to tho soutk of- tho 
Mer country, at u place called Kak (Kach), spread out iuto 
a great lake. 

It is not difficult to understand the formation of the 
Rann, if it be considered os the former embouchure of three 

' Elliot, i. 172, 

» n. L 172. 

* Ii. i. 172. 

* n. i. iso 

* Elliot, L 34. 
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important rivers (the Indus, Sutlej, and Ltini), of which 
the two first uud greutest have long abandoned it. 1 

The traditions of ull the tribes bordering upon it agree 
that this expanse of salt and sand was once an estuury. 
And, as noticed by Burncs* and others, places still exist 
upon its shores which once were ports. 

In the Rann we may recognize the great lake, at the 
mouth of the eastern arm of the Indus, described by Arrian, 
as well as the lake Ash Shark!, upon which, according to 
Al Riliidari, the fleet of Juishya, son of the King of Sind, 
was destroyed by the Arab commander Junaid. 1 

The mention of Italu, King of Ash Shurki, having been 
killed by Musa bin Yahya, one of tho successors o( Junaid, 
confirms the identity of the lake, as Bnlika Itai (the Balhura 
of the later A rub writers) was the title of the rulers of the 
country upon tho eastern shores of the Rann. 

The course of the “lost river” has now been traced from 
the Himalaya to the Rann of Kuch. 

And, although direct historical references may be few, 
and dates uncertain, there the old river-bed remains. 

Sufficient evidence has, I think, been brought forward 
to show that the Hakra did not dry up from diminished 
rainfall, or from any failure of its source, but that its 
waters, huving ceased to flow in their ancient bed, still find 
their way by another channel to the sea. 

We have also seen that the Vedic description of the 
waters of the Saraawatl flowing onward to the ocean, and 
that given in the MahSbhurata, of the sacred river losing 
itself in the sands, were probably both of them correct at 
the periods to which they referred. 


*'•. A. of th. 

1 Elliot, u l'io. 
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Copper Coins of Kuni am Gupta I. and 
Skanda Gupta, agreeing in device 
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Abbreviations. 

144 

A. A. 

H. H. 'Wilson’s Arinna Antiqum 


A.C. 

Cabinet of Major-General Sir Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham, K.C.I.K., etc., London. 

A. 

Copper. 


A.O. 

Cabinet of Alexander Grant, C.I.E. 1 


At. 

Silver. 



Areh.Rcp. Reports of the Archieologicnl Survey of India, 
volumes i.-xxiii., written or edited by Sir A. 
Cunningham. 

1 Mr. Grant's gold Gupta coins ua now in the Ermitage Imperial at St. 
Petersburg. 
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A. S B. Cabbet of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

AT. Gold. 

B. Cabinet of Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Barstow. Cabinet of H. C. Barstow, B.C.S. (retired). 

B. M. British Museum. 

Bora. Cabinet of II. S. Boys, B.C.S. (retired). 

C. Cabinet of H. Rivett-Camac, C.I.E., LC 8., 1 India. 

I)iara. Diameter in decimals of an inch. 

E.C.B. Cabinet of the late Sir E. C. Barley, K.C.S.I., 

Ascot. 


G. E. Gupta Era, of which year 1 was a.d. 319-20. 

H. Cabinet of J. Hooper, I.C.S., India. 

InilAnt. Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

I. O. Cabinet of India Office, in B.M. 

J. A.S.B. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. ’ 

J.Bo.Br.R.A.S.Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Itoyal Asiatic 

Society of Great Britain find Ireland. 

J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Irelnnd. 


L 


Lane. 

M. 

Mon. 

Obv. 

P.E. 

Proc.AS.B. 


Rev. 

S. 

Taylor. 

Temple. 

Wt. 

W.T. 


Left of reader, when used to denote position on 
cob; proper left, when used to denote ports of 
the body. 

Cabinet of Wilmot Lane, B C.S. (retired). 

Marwlen’s Numi-mata Orientalia. 

The »o-calk’d monogram, or monogranunatic emblem. 

Obverse. 

Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, e<L Timm,. 
(London, 1858). 

Proeee*lings of the Asiatic Society of Bongul. 

Right of reader, when used to denote position on 
coin; proper right, when used to denote parta 
of the body. 

Reverse. 

Cabinet of J. Sykes, Barrister-at-law, Lucknow 

Cabinet of R. Taylor, B.C.S., Stroud. 

Cabinet of Major R C. Temple, S.C., Rangoon. 

Weight b English grains. 

Cabinet of W. Theobald, Esq., Budleigh Sdterton, 
Devon. 


1 G<lId now in Iniliaa Museum, Calcutta. 
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Part I.— General Observations. 

Since the publication, in January, 1889, of my monograph 
on the Gupta Coinage, 1 I have kept by me an interleaved 
copy of that work, in which I have noted from time to time 
all miscellaneous information bearing on the subject which 
happened to come to my notice, and descriptions of coins 
submitted for my inspection. I am especially indebted to 
my friend Mr. J. II. Ilivett-Carnac, C.I.E., for placing in 
my hands the whole of his splendid collection of gold Guptu 
coins, which includes several novelties, und niuuy fine and 
rare specimens. 

Mr. Rapson’s examination of the rich Bodleian cabinet, 
and of Mr. Wilraot Lane’s collection, hus enabled him to 
supplement and correct my account of the Gupta coinage 
in various particulars* The discovery of the seal of 
Ivumaru Gupta II. at Bhitnri, bearing a long genealogical 
inscription, has shown that the direct line of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty continued to hold royal rank for a period 
much longer than had previously been supposed, and has 
added several interesting details to our knowledge.’ Dr. 
Bidder's criticisms have proved that Mr. Fleet's opinions 
concerning the chronology of the dynasty are not correct 
on certaiu points. 4 This accumulation of new material has 
induced me to make an effort to correct and bring up to 
date my systematic treatise by the observations now offered 
for the consideration of the Cougress und of the Rovul 
Asiatic Society. These observations are unfortunately of 
such a miscellaneous and desultory character that they are 

‘ Journal of Hojrul Asiatic SorirU far 1889, pp. 1-138, with fin pinto*; 
rofnml to in this paper m * Catalogue.’ 

* “ S*’*" 1 <»opU* Csfas.” (.Ynmumatir Oknmutr, iW. xi, third atrua, pp. 
♦8-8-t, with oiu-plate.) 

* “ Inucrihwl Seal of Kumara Oupta II.” (/. At. Smr. Bntpal far 1889, rot. 

p»rt i. Bp Dr. HamU om.t V. A. Smith.) An olectrutrpe faciinilo of 
Uir seal ha* horn placed in tlw liriti.h Museum. 

* ”On thr Origin of the Uupta-Valsbhl Era.” (F*mn* Orumtal Journal 
rof. #, part 3). 
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likely to be thought dry reading, even by the few students 
who care for Indian numi*matics. But this defect will, 
I trust, be forgiven us being unavoidable. The umount of 
new matter at my command is not sufficient to render the 
re-writing of my monograph necessary, and it is impossible, 
except by re-writing it. to give my notes an agreeable 
literary form. An attempt to minimize the difficulty of 
dealing with disjointed notes lias been made by discussing 
topics of more general interest in the first part, and 
relegating minute numismatic details to the second part of 
this communication. Many readers who may not care for 
such details may be warmly interested in watching every 
step that is taken in the slow process of disinterring the 
long buried and forgotten ancient history of India. Recent 
researches have convinced me that my Historical Intro¬ 
duction, which was Wd on Mr. i’lJofs work, requires 
considerable modification. 

The following Synoptic Table, constructed in accordance 
with the combined testimony of coins and other contemporary 
records, as now interpreted, expresses in a concise nnd easily 
intelligible form the outline «f the history' of the Gupta 
dynasty, and the chronological arrangement which seems 
to me to bo best supported by the evidence. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of th<r au¬ 
thority on which the table is bused. I give merely such 
explanations us are absolutely necessary to make it in¬ 
telligible, nnd to justify the extent to which it differ* from 
the less complete table published by me in 1889. 

I have accepted the view recently supported br Dr. 
Bfihler, that the era used by the Gupta king* was really 
u Gupta era, established by Chandra Gupta I. on his accession. 
Mr. Meet, nval theory that the era was introduced from 
>eput must, 1 think, be given up.« The year of the Gupta 

era appear* according to the most recent calculations, to have 
been a.d. 819-20. 


fcu 1 numar * Cn P t * *• 

bun in 1879 Smmy R r{ ,. , “ „ *“* *“ by 
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I hare adopted Mr. Rapson's suggestion that KAch.% or 
Kaoha, was not, as I formerly supposed, identicol with 
Samudru Gupta, but was in all probability his predecessor 
mid brother. The scarcity of Kaolin's coins, and their 
occurrence in only one type, indicate that his reign was 
brief. The existence of this king is known to us solely 
by means of his gold coins, which are found with, and are 
closely related to, those of Suraudru Gupta. The omission 
of his name from the genealogical inscriptions is fully 
explained by the supposition that he left no son who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, and thut his narno was therefore left 
out of the dynastic lists as being irrelevant. In the satno 
way, the tiatno of Skanda Gupta is omitted from the Bhitari 
Seal inscription of KuruAru Gupta II., who records hitnself 
to be the grandson of (?) Sthiru Gupta, son of KumAra 
Gupta L We know from inscriptions recorded before the 
decease of Skanda Guptu that thut prince also was a son of 
Kumaru Gupta I., and that consequently (?) Sthiru Gupta 
un 'l Skanda Gupta must hare been brothers, if they were 
not identical, which Litter alternative is possible. 

The variant spellings Kucha, or Kucha, beyond all doubt 
occur on the coins, which will bo more particularly noticed 
subsequently. 

I formerly described the Lichclihnri tribe or clan, into 
which Chandra Gupta I. married, and in the alliance with 
which ho and his successors evidently felt such pride, as 
being “of XepAl." I must confess that it was rash of me 
to adopt so definitely Mr. Fleet’s hypothesis. There is really 
no proof thut the Lichchhuvi clan with which Chandra 
Guptu I. intermarried was thut of Nepal. Dr. Biihler 
holds that the Lichchhuvi futher-in-luw cannot have been 
ruler of Nepal, which has always been an insignificant state, 
an easy prey to our Indian dynasty after another. lie 
suggests that the Lichchhuvi royal family, which gave 
Chandra Gupta I. his queen, was that of PAtaliputra. “If 
that was so, the importance attached to his marriage is 
easily explained. For Chundra Gupta himself appears to 
have been king of PAtaliputra." 

i.sm. 1893. 0 
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observations on the ocpta coinage. 


It is satisfactory to find the myth of “ the Guptas of 
Knnauj " at last beginning to be disbelieved. 1 

The coins of Chandra Gupta I. are rare. I know of only 
about seventeen specimens, which all belong to one type. 
In the absence of any other evideuce, these facts indicate 
a rather short reign. I have assigned Chandra Gupta I. 
at a guess twenty years, and his (?) son Kachu (or Kaelm) 
ten years. The number of known coins of Kachu is about 
equal to thnt of Chandra Gupta I., and, like his, the coins 
nil belong to a single type. 

The inscriptions and dated coins of Kuiu&ra Gupta I. 
and his son Sknnda Gupta, combined with the dated inscrip¬ 
tions of his father, Chandra Gupta II., fix the dates of 
the beginning and end of the reign of Kumara Gupta I., 
almost with precision. lie certainly reigned for about forty 
years, or very nearly for that period, from ubout a.d, 414 
to 452 or 455. Assuming then that the Gupta eru dates 
from the accession of Chandra Gupta 1., and thnt the reigns 
of Chandra Gupta I. and Kachu were short, the period 
covered by the reigns of Sumudra Gupta and Chundra 
Gupta II. must necessarily huvo been long. I have taken 
it ns t>4 years, from a.d. 35l) to 414. It is known that 
Chundra Gupta II. was reigning in the year 82 of the 
Gupta era, that is to say about a.d. 401, but the date of 
the beginning of his reign cannot at present bo fixed with 
accuracy. I have assumed a.d. 380, which cannot be very 
far wrong. 8amudra Gupta is thus assigned thirty, and 
his son thirty-four years, a perfectly reasonable result. This 
result too is not only a reasonable one in itself, but is in 
complete accordance with the numismatic evideuce, which 
more especially concerns me. The only gold Gupta coins 
which can be considered at all common are those of the 

• I am mut to End •• the Gupta* n< Kanauj ” rtitl aprnrinr in the article 
rm the Coin* of India, br Prut. IVrrr tUrdncr and Mr. Stonier Uuc-1'oolr 
in • Coin* and Medal*, ibrir place in ili*t«rr and Art,’ Sad edition, 1M>2 pa« 
ISO. This article wetti* not to hare been terr can-Ittllt rveinel. |t of 

•• lb** Sab dvnuUy (p. 1H1), and dr writes the Gupta cvtnaffv aa "mnucr of 
alir*-t pm Indian *trl« " (p. ISO , which much ot it (eitainlr is nut T he 
miareadia; <rf MA lor Svii a wa> conected jran igv. ' 
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Javelin type of Snmudra Gupta, and the Archer type 
(Class II., Lotus-seat reverse) of Chandra Gupta II. I 
know of more than fifty specimens of the Javelin type of 
Sainudra Gupta, and the specimens of the Archer typo of 
his son are past counting. The greuter abundance of the 
son's coins indicates that his reign was longer than that 
of the father, and the great variety of the tj'pes of the 
coinage of both kings is good evidence that both enjoyed 
long reigns. If any change should have to be made 
hereafter in the figures now suggested it will probably 
take the form of u shortening of the reign of Samudru 
Gupta, and an extension of that of Chandra Gupta II., 
during whose sway tho Gupta empire appears to have 
attained its greatest glory. KurnAni Gupta I., as above 
observed, reigned about forty years, which undoubted fact 
is aLo fully in accordance with the numismatic evidence. 
The fact of his long reign is established directly by in¬ 
scriptions and dated coins, and is further numismatically 
confirmed by tho existence of Knmini’s money in all three 
metuls, by the great ubundunco of his silver currency both 
in Western and Northern ludiu, and by the variety of his 
gold types, which rival in number those of his father. 

The name of Kumftra Guptu’s queen, Atlanta Devi, is 
known from the Dhituri seal only. The name of Skunda 
Gupta's queen has not yet been discovered, and is probably 
not on record, inasmuch as he left no son to succeed him. 
Tho Bbitari seal inform us that his brother (?) Stbira 
Gupta married Vatsa Devi, whose son, Nara Si film Gupta 
married a lady, whose name is probably IIuh& Devi, 1 whose 
son was Kumura Gupta. 

The date of Skuudu Gupta’s accession is known with 
approximate accuracy, but it is impossible at present to 
fix exactly the dates of his successors. I have given 
figures which seem probable, and differ little from Dr. 
Hoernle’s. 

1 Th» letters are damaged. They hare been read a* J&t4hWal irtl, -VsAd- 
4*ti drrl, or J/«A<lrfrr(. 
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No coins bearing the name of (?) Sthira Gupta are known, 
but I accept as plausible the conjecture that the heavy 
coins of nurorna standard bearing on tho reverse the title 
Prakas&ditra should be assigned to (?) Sthim Gupta. Un¬ 
luckily. not a single specimen of these coins, with the 
obverse legend in good order, has yet come to light. 

There can, I think, he no doubt that the Nara Siftha 
Gupta of the seal is tho Nara BAlAditya of the coins. There 
is reason to believe, ns Dr. Iloernle hits pointed out, that 
the word Gupta really occurs outside the spear on the 
obverse of the coins. It seems to be legible on figure 22 
of plate xviii. of the Arinna Antiqua, and there are, 
perhaps, traces of the word on the British Museum coin 
photographed in my Plate III. Fig. 11 ( J.Il.A.S . for 
1889). 


I agree with Mr. Rapson that the heavy KumAra Gupta 
Kratnadityu coins should be assigned to KumAra Gupta II., 
rather than to KumAra Gupta I. Skanda Guptu was 
probably succeeded directly, in or about the year a.i>. 480, 
by Budha Guptu in Central India, by Krishna Gupta in 
Eastern Magadha, and by (?) Sthira Gupta in the Gungetic 
valley. (?) Sthira Gupta wus certainly either brother of, 
or identical with, Skanda Gupta, but we know nothing about 
the genealogy of Budha Gupta und Krishna Gupta. I 
conceivo that (?) Sthira Gupta, Nara Siftha Gupta, and 
K hi mini Gupta II., the direct descendants of the main lino 
of tho dynasty, each ruled only a comparatively small 
territory in the Gangetic provinces. 


It is more likely that the headquarters of these princes 
were at Ajodhya, or some city in that neighbourhood, than 
so far east a, PAtuliputm. The western conquests of 
Ghandra Gupta, which carried his arms to the coast of 
Guzerat. must have produced a tendency to shift the capital 
westward I feel no doubt that Pataliputra was ordinarily 
the capital of Chandra Gupta I., Kacha. Snmudra Gupta, 
and of Chandra Gupta II. i„ his earlier years But. alter 
the annexation of SurAshtra (KathiAwAr) and the intervening 
countries, durmg the reign of Chandra Gupta II Pauli- 
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putra lav inconveniently far to the east, and there are 
consequently indications (as I have already pointed out) 
thut Ajodhya became at times the headquarters of the Gupta 
Empire. In discussing the question of the site of the 
Gupta capital, it must be remembered that the term capital 
has not in this cose exactly the same connotation as when 
we 6ay thut London is the capital of Eugland. Under an 
Oriental despotism the capital is the place which the 
sovereign chooses for his heudquarters. In the reigns of 
Akbar and his successors Fatebpur Sikrl, Agra, Labor, 
Delhi, and other cities, may all cluira to have been from 
time to time the capital of Hindustan, and, even now, the 
honours of the capital are shared between .Simla and Calcutta. 
It is possible that Patuliputra may huve continued to be 
one of the royal residences in the time of Skunda Gupta’s 
successors, but I do not think it probuble thut the centre 
of their power lay in that city. 

In column 4 of the .Synoptic Table, the titles of each 
king us recorded on the reverses of the coins are given- 
The reverse legends are commonly short, and in better 
preservation than the obverse legends, many of which are 
still very imperfectly known. My table, therefore, gives 
only the titles on the reverses. Chandra Gupta I. put 
nothing on the reverse of his coins, except the word 
Ltr.hrhhticaynh, * the Lichchhuvis,' in allusion to his alliauce 
with the Lichchhavi princess, Kurairn Devi. The use of 
the nominative plurul in this detached position is very odd, 
and I do not quito understand why the legend assumed 
such u curious form, though it is partly explained, as Prof- 
Cowell observes, by the fact that the Lichchhavi tribe or 
clun is always referred to in literature os “ the Lichchhavis." 
1 he reverse legend on the coins is usually a royal epithet 
or title. Kaciiu calls himself tarrardjochchrtttl, ‘ the ex¬ 
terminator of all Itaj&s,’ and this title or epithet does 
not again occur on the coins. No historical documents 
exist to enable us to judge what foundation of fact existed 
for its assumption by Kdcha. Samudra Gupta assumed 
the same title in inscriptions, and appears to have fairly 
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earned it. The variety of the titles and epithets of Chandra 
Gupta II. and Kum&ra Guptu I. is noticeable. 

M. Ed. Drouin hus justly rernurked that my work on 
the Gupta coinage would be much improved by the addition 
of a plate giving facsimiles of tho various legends, and a 
comparative alphabet . 1 I should be very glad to udd such 
a plate if I could, but, unfortunately, its preparation would 
require more time and labour than I can devote to it, 
dependent ns I am on cabinets which are not often accessible 
to me. The defect has been supplied by the diligent zeal 
of Mr. h, J. Rapson, of the British Museum, who hus 
prepared the beautiful and accurate copies of the Gupta 
coin legends shown in l'lato II. My statement that “the 
nasul in the word Siitha is always written as the guttural 
nosur, and not as anutc&ra” hus been doubted, and it is, 
of course, contrary to the ordinary grammatical rules that 
h should be immediately preceded by the guttural nasal. 
JJut there is uo doubt whatever that, on nearly all the 
coins, tho correct reading is nh. The spoiling -j. 
ngh, seems to be used on the unique Retreating Lion 
coin of Chandra Gupta II., and, perhaps, on one or two 
other pieces. The reading nh is beyond dispute on several 
of Mr. J. H. Rivett-Cunmc’s coins with the legend Sihhn 
f ikrama. The nasal has its ordinary form of a rectangle 
opeu to tho right, the same as occurs in the word 
\ ikramatiku on the silver coins, and tho conjunct sign is 
certainly h, and not gh. I am now enabled by I)r. lloemlc’a 
courtesy to prove that the spelling nh was used in literuturo 
during the Gupta period. "That old MS. of Lieutenant 
Rower (he writes), “ which he brought from Central 
Asia, and which is written in Gupta characters of the 
fifth century, affords numerous instances of the spelling 
nh, e.g. in the word TFfW, brihhann, spelt thus pro¬ 
miscuously, or brimhaha, but never a-jjpr, bnhghona. 


• R.m. Numiauiiqor fur 1689, Ballrtia Ra.liogr.phiqtw, p. r |«2. 
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The two spellings with »wA, aud , mA, are optional, 
though tith, is more usunl.” 1 

When describing the at present unique Standing King 
copper coin of Kumura Gupta I. in the Bodleian cabinet, 
of which un autotype has since been published by Mr. 
Ilnpaon, I remarked that the legend is noticeable for ex¬ 
pressing long A bv a stroke behind the »>, as in the modern 
alphabet. I>r. Buhler notices in the Jain inscriptions of 
tho Indo-Scythian period from Mathura “ the occurrence 
of a number of cursive aud modern-looking forms side by 
side with archaic ones.” Three forms of medial d occur 
in the inscriptions, viz. (1) a short horizontal stroko, as in 
Asoku's edicts; (2) a curve, or n struight line, rising up¬ 
wards towards the right; and (3) nn nlmost verticul down¬ 
ward* stroke, resembling the form found in the inscriptions 
of the seventh and later centuries. 1 

All three forms occur on the Gupta coins. No. 2 is the 
commonest. No. 3 has been observed only on Kmnara s 
copper coin, and No. 1 is rare; in fact, I can cite but one 
instance of it, the final vowel of the word tarmrujorhclihtUA 
on a coin of Kachu in Mr. Rivett-t'arnnc’s cabinet. 

When discussing the imperfect obverse legend of Kunuirn 
Gupta’s Horseman to Left type I read one word as tiirtla, 
observing that “the character on both these coins which 
I have rendered / looks like that letter, but ought np- 
parentlv to be an A.” The correct rending is undoubtedly 
A, and my difficulty is explained by the following passage: 
“ Bhau Dajl . . . read hdthiku . . . But, that tho akthara 
is fill, not Mi, is certain, because / can only be formed to 
the left; whereas, at this period [ieitM, about A.D. 400], 
A was formed, sometimes to the left and sometimes to the 
right.”* 

1 Dr. Buhler that the Gupta form of the guttural nasal mar prow to 

ha a rarinnt of an ancient form of the anmruitti*, which was written as a rune 
open to the right. But I doubt this. 

1 Epigraphis tndirw. tnl. i, p, 371. ... ... 

* Mwt, Cnqiu* Insrr. foil. tnl. iii, p. HI, note 5, with reference to the 
Uehreuli (Delhi) trim Pillar mxTiptiun. 
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The letter h ha*, in the coin legends, at least three forms, 
viz. (1) the ordinary form opening to the right, (2) the 
name form opening to the left, in the legend above noticed, 
and (3) a cursive form, consisting of a single line, wavy, 
or curved to the left. (See my Catalogue, Plate II. 5, for 
a not very clear example of this form.) 

The coin legend* of the earlier kings of the Gupta 
dynusty possess a spcciul interest for pukeogrnphers on 
accouut of the scarcity, or rather absence, of other inscrip¬ 
tions which cun be assigned to the same period. The reigns 
of Chundra Gupta I., Kucha, and Sumudra Gupta extended> 
according to my reckoning, from a.d. 310 to about 380, 
nnd it ao happens that no stone or copper inscriptions 
belonging to this period of sixty years have yet been found 
in Northern India. It is a matter for regret,” observes 
M. Senart, “ that, for the period which follows, I mean the 
2o0 years which extend from the commencement of the third 
to the middle ot the filth century, we ure still worse provided. 
I he absence of materials is here almost complete. We 
shall see, when wo explain tho linguistic importance of 
this epoch, how much this is to ho regretted. We are 
hardly entitled to iuclude in this period the inscription of 
Buimvusi or those of the Jagguynpetta Stupa, for they so 
closely follow the time of Siriyaha Satukuni that they really 
belong to the preceding group. Towards the end of tho 
fourth century, the series of Gupta inscriptions opens with 
that of Allahabad, engraved in honour of Sumudra Gupta, 
uud with the dedications of Udayagiri and S&iichi, con¬ 
temporary with his successor Chundra Gupta (II.], and 
dated in the years 82 and 03 of that era, say •101 and 
•112 \.n. They are followed by the inscriptions of Stand* 
Gupta at Girnar (138 G.E., »>. 457 a.d.), and by others 
more recent. From this period the series of monumeuts 
is prolonged in a fairly sufficient number of specimens. 

"But, between the commencement of the third century 
and the first year of the fifth, I know of no inscription 
which ha* been dated with certainty. Even those of 
the palieographical character, which would probably place 
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them in this interval, are of great rarity. Amongst the 
numerous dedications of the caves of the west, there are 
very few which appear to belong to it.”* 

The Gupta coin legends and inscriptions are also of 
literary interest as furnishing some of the earliest dated 
examples of grammatical, classical Sanskrit. Dates nro so 
scarce in the history of the Sanskrit literature and language 
that none of the few available can be safely neglected. 
The “ first known inscription in perfectly correct Sanskrit 
is that of the Satrap RtidntdAinnn at GirnAr, the date of 
which falls between a n. 155 and 1B0. 1 

Concerning the find-spots of Gupta coins a few items of 
additional information deserve record. 

“Large boards of ancient Hindu coins, comprising 
Buddhist puueh-mnrked and cast silver bits, Tndo-Buktriun, 
Indo-Skythitin, and Gupta copper, silver, and gold coins 
ure constantly dug out by the villagers during their search 
for bricks" at the groat mound of SancbArtkot, or SujAfikot, 
on the SAi- River, in the Unno District of Oudh.* Dr. 
Fuhrer identifies this site with tho Sha-chi of ha Ilian, 
and tho SAketa of Hindu literature. 

“Several hoards of Gupta gold, silver, and copper coins 
have been unearthed at Rhiturl ” in tho GhAztpur District, 
midway between Benares and GhAzipttr. 4 

“ Mr. Capper discovered some very fine gold coins of the 
Skanda Guptu series at Baksar” on the Ganges.* 

“Gold coins of the Gupta series have repeatedly been 
picked up in BhfirwAm and KotwAra,” uear the ruins at 
Fateh Kara, on the tenth mile north-west of Ijtkhimpur. 4 

"Two other Buddhist mounds at the north-west corner of 
the great bastion [of Ahichhatra, or RAmnagnr, in the 
Bareli District], close to tho Konwaru Tal, were excavated 

* “Tho luacriptiiiw of Pivsdssi ; tho Lnninmg* of the MrU noil the 
liiurtmtic history uf India.” by K. Sennit (Indian Jn xq**<y for Jnljl, ISJi, 
rW. m, pMtf* 209). 

* 1M. pa-jr 244 (knpuX, 1892). , . 

* Kuhrvr. • Monumental Antinuitic* of K.W.P nnd Oudh, P-2,‘5 

* IM. p 230. Tho »o»l of Kumars I'.ujiU II. *u» fmind st th» place. 

* Oudh (jurttmr. article on Itii llarrll District, vol. iii, p. 219. 

* JfaJ. article mi Sheri District, *ol. ii, p. 2<5S. 
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by the Survey party of these Provinces in Feb. 189.8, and 
yielded a beautifully carved pilaster, whose four faces are 
divided into different panels decorated with elaborate 
sculptures of Ruddhu’s life, and numerous coins of the 
Mitra and Gupta dynasties, with well-preserved legends. 
These objects have been deposited in the Lucknow Museum.” 1 

Prinsep has recorded that Mr. Tregeur, of Janupur, found 
a variety of ‘Cock and Hull’ coins of different sizes, bearing 
in beautifully distinct characters the names of Sutva, Sayu, 
and Vijaya Mitra, in company with coins of the Gupta 
dynasty.* 

Hiba P. C. Mukharji’s collection, now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, included “6 copper Guptas.” 

Since the publication of my Catalogue, in which tho seven 
Gupta copper coins then known to exist in tho Bodleian 
cabinet were described, Mr. Rapson has “found nearly 
twenty additional specimens hidden among the miscellaneous 
coius,” and including one new type.* 

Many of tho coins in Mr. Rivelt-Carnae’s cabinet, besides 
those already published, were obtained ut Ajodliya. 

A correspondent of tho Pionorr newspaper (Allahabad, 
Nov. I9th, 18$*) made tho following communication 
“ I may hero mention the curious fact that the copper 
c .inage of Chaudragupta (Sandracottus), who defeated 
tho Greek general Seloukos, was actually in circulation 
eight years ago, so far south us Zilluh Bhagulpore. Tho 
coius were discovered by the Subdivisional Officer of Mudhe- 
purab in a native shop in a village of his district, where 
they were being used as copper pice. Coins of Alexander 
the Great are said to have been fouud at Durblumga, but 
of this I am not certain.” 

I have tried without success to verify the fact alleged. 
Of course, if the coins seen really bore'the name Chandra 


Aa * i ‘I aiti « M>d IiwriptioBS of N.W.P. and Oudh,* 
2k k P- «»»* Th. Mitra roio. We 

S^,uir, (JSlx * n *“* ‘ Coia» of Aa.-i.ol lodk/ 

* NumuouUc Chron., «oL ii, ttird »no, p. 59. 
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Gupta, they must have belonged to Chandra Gupta IT. 
of the Gupta dynasty, und not to the contemporary of 
Seleucu*, who lived some seven centimes earlier. 1 lie 
correspondent of the Pioneer is not the only person who 
has confounded the two. 

The particulars now collected, and those previously 
published, abundantly prove that Gupta coins are nowhere 
so frequently found us in the province of Oudh and the 
surrounding districts. It is ulso evident that some types 
of the Gupta copper coinage are by no means so rnre us 
was ut one time supposed. I fully expect that other 
specimens of Kuindra Gupta's northern copj»er coin* will 
soon come to light. Some probably exist in private col¬ 
lections, but have been overlooked. Mr. Rivett-Carunc has, 
I believe, a few copper Guptas, but I huve not seen them. 
Ho has submitted to my examination the whole of hi* 
splendid gold scries, which has recently been bought by 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The set 
consists of nearly 1<)0 pieces, including severul novelties, 
which will be noticed in duo course. 

The results of my examination of Mr. Rivett-Csrnnc's 
coins, and all the other, corrections iu detail, additions, and 
miscellaneous notes, which I have been able to muke during 
the last three veurs, ure incorporated in the following 
observations, which are arranged for the sake of con¬ 
venience, so far as possible, in the order of my Catalogue, 
us printed in 1889. The corrections und additions are too 
many for enumeration, but it may be advisable to warn 
readers that the descriptions of certain types of gold coins 
in the Cutologuo should be considered as cancelled, the 
descriptions given in this communication being substituted 
for them. These types are (l) Chandra Guptu II., Com¬ 
batant Lion; and (2) KumAm Gupta L, Archer. The 
heavy Archer coins formerly shown under Kumara Gupta 
I. nro now separately described, and assigned to KumAra 
Gupta II. Tho account of the Combatant I.ion (liger) 
type of Kumara Gupta I. ha* been largely modified. Tho 
attribution of the ‘heavy’ gold coins generally has been 
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discussed at considerable length, and the problem suggested 
by the copper coins, which correspond in legend and device 
with the silver coinage, has been further examined. 

I am indebted to Mr. E. J. Rapson, not only for the 
plate of coin legends, which adds so much to the value 
of this communication, but also for many useful hints and 
criticisms. 


Part II —Additions to Catalogue. 

GOLD COINS. 

CHANDRA GUPTA I. 

King and Qcekx Trrt. (Pag* 6,1.) * 

The Camao collection contains several specimens of both 
varieties. The British Museum has lately acquired an 
example of variety $, with reverse lion to 1. The Bodleian 
specimen of the same variety, wt. 118, bos been described 
and figured by Mr. Rnpson. 

The queen’s mime on the obverse of both varieties is 
variously written, as sjnTT ‘ Kum&ra derl,’ or 

‘ Kuni&ra derl NY/A.’ or ^ Sri 

Kiiiiitira derl Mr. Rnpson, who has noted this detail, 
observes that “ it would seem from a common formation 
of Indian names in the period preceding the Guptas, that 
the postposition of Eft is earlier than its use as an ‘ honorific ’ 
prefix." 

On ono of the Cumae coins the reverse legend seems to 
be spelled * Lichchhicayah ’ instead of * Lichchhnrmjnh' I 
believe the same variation of spelling occurs in the in¬ 
scriptions. 

The description in the Catalogue omits to mention that 
there is a crescent between the heads of the king aud 


, ' .TiS rJrtTHl to "* tho “ 01 th< CaUtogw priatnl In Ox J.R.A.S. 

lOt lOolr. 
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queen, though the crescent is clearly shown in the autotype, 
and has been observed on other specimens. 

Some examples have a cluster of dots, either three or four 
in number, between the feet of the king and those of the queen. 

The monogram on Mr. Lane's coin (wt. 111*5), which 
Mr. Rupson thought to be a new one, namely, “ a largo 
circle with line and four dots above it,” is really only a 
slight variety of my No. 5. The monogram on one of 
the Camac coins is noticeable for having five uprights 
instead of the normal four. 

The Bodleian specimen of variety /9 shows that the 
king holds in his upraised right bund an object, which 
seems to be a flower. 

KaCIIA (OR KACIIA). 

Standard Tipe. (ity# 74.) 

I have already intimated that I accept Mr. Rapson’s 
suggestion that K&cha (or Knchu) wus not identical with 
Samudra Gupta, but actually reigned for a short time, 
leaving no direct heir, and was probably the brother and 
predecessor of Samudra Gupta. The arguments adduced 
by me (p. 75) to prove that Samudra Gupta and Kacha 
were identical hold good, for the most part, on the sup¬ 
position that they were brothers. 

I have to withdraw the statement that “ the better pre¬ 
served specimens show beyond all doubt that the name 
under the king’s arm is Kucha, with the long vowel.” The 
statement is perfectly true of most specimens, bat not of 
nil. On a fine coin of Mr. Rivett-Cumac’s (weight 115*6, 
figured in J.A.S.B. vol. lix. part 1, pluto vi, figure 2) the 
reading is Kacha, but on another specimen in the same 
cabinet the reading is equally certainly Kacha, with the 
short vowel in both legends, that is to say, the marginal 
legend and the name under the arm. The name is written 

under tho arm, and on the margin. In both 
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places the word is in perfect preservation, and no vowel 
mark ever existed over the Ka in either. On the reverse 
the long vowel « is expressed by a short horizontal stroke 
to the right, thus 5” f/d.’ 

The British Museum ucquired at the Da Cunlta sale a 
new specimen of the type, weight 108-5, monogram 2a. 

My conjecture (page 76) that the rayed banner on the 
obverse symbolizes the sun is illustrated bv the following 
observation of Tod:—"At Udaipur the sun hns universal 
precedence ... As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, os does that Scythic part of the regalia 
called the chnngi, a disk of black felt or ostrich feathers, 
with a plute of gold to represent the sun in its centre, borne 
upon n pole." 1 

The form of tho name Ghutotknchn, by which the second 
Guptu Maharaja is known, suggests that the family was 
of foreign origin, and its members mny well have brought 
with them some foreign customs. There is no reason to 
suppose that tho names Ghntotkacha and K&cha (or Kachu) 
have any etymological connexion. 


SAMUDRA GUPTA. 

Tmxa Ttte. (Page 64 .) 

When my paper was published, tho British .Museum 
specimen (weight 116-6) was believed to be unique. Air. 
Hopson bos since found a second example of the type, “ in 
u poor state of preservation," weight 1121, i a the JollJction 
of Mr. Wilroot Lnne. 

Very few ‘unique’ coins are now left in tho Gupta scries 

The obverse legend * njighra [>»rd]*re[>„.] • recun( on 
the coins of the Combatant Lion (or, more properly Tiger) 
typo of KumAra Gupta I., which will be noticed in dJe’course 


« Tod. Ann»l. of lUjixthsn, «1. 1829, rol. L n *45 Th» _i^. 

• •ucrwl » dlwM to u d.picWm U “* r " 
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A*v.ui>:mu Ttpk. {Pag* 65.) 

Tlio Asvamedhu coins, or rather medals, continue to be 
rare. The two specimens in the Caraac collection belong 
to the commouer variety a, without the pedestal. No 
further progress has been made in deciphering the obverse 
legend. The reverse (?) goddess of one of the Curnac 
coins holds a small object in her 1. hand. The female on 
the reverse, whether she should be .called a goddess or 
not, seems to be the attendant on the obverse horse. 

When the Catalogue was published, I overlooked the 
fact that the obverse device of these Asvamcdha medals 
occur on a much older silver coin of Vishnu Deva, which 
was described by Prinsep, and is now in the British 
Museum. 1 Prinsep’s engraving of this coin is not quite 
accurate, and I therefore give u better figure of it 
(Plate III, 1). 

Prinsep fancied that the “ line of double curvature " in 
front of the horse on Vishnu Deva’s coin might be intended 
for a lotus stalk, but it is clearly intended for the same 
thing os the object on Samudra Oupta’s coins, which is 
a bent pole carrying streamers. Nothing seems to be known 
about Vishi;u Deva, but the characters in which his name 
is written are of a very early form, differing little, if at 
all, from those of Asoku’s inscriptions. The reverse of his 
coin displays the sucrcd tree and other Buddhist symbols, 
and so differs widely from Samudra Gupta’s issue, but tho 
obverse device of the more ancient piece can apparently 
mean nothing else than that Vishnu Deva, whoever bo was, 
claimed the glory of having performed tbo ahaimtdha 
sacrifice, entitling him to take rank as Lord Paramount 
of Northern India. 

The fact that Samudra Gupta actually performed this 
solemn rite is vouched for by the inscriptions, us well as 
by the reverse legend of the medals. It seems also to 

1 IVituwp’i Eaun, «L Thaauu, rol. i, p. 116, pUlr rfi, I. 

J.O.A.*. 1893. 7 
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be commemorated by a very curious sculpture preserved 
nt Lucknow. This is the life-size figure in stone of a small 
horse, which was dug up some years ago near the ancient 
fort of Khairigarh in the Khnri District, on the border 
between Oudh and Nepal. Khuirignrh was evidently a 
place of importance in ancient times, and Gupta coins 
are found in the neighbourhood. 1 The stone horse bears 
on the right side of its neck in faiutly incised and partly 
defaced Gupta characters an inscription of which the 

letters “- ddn (Juttawt deyndhammn ” nre legible. The 

first word must clearly be restored ns Samuddn, and the 
three words must be translated ns “ the pious gift of 
Suntudra Gupta.” The sculpture, which stands in the open 
uir nt the entrance of the Lucknow Museum, is accordingly 
labelled as being the sacrificial horse of Sumudrn Gupta. 

The artistic merits of the work, as will nppear from the 
accompanying Plate I., prepared from a photograph kindly 
supplied by Dr. Fuhrer, ure contemptible. The letters 
of the inscription ure so faintly engraved that they are 
barely discernible in the original photograph, though the 
reading appears to be quite certain. All other Gupta in¬ 
scriptions are in pure classical Sanskrit, and it is curious 
that this brief record should be in Prakrit. I do not 
think that the word deyadhamma is found in any other 
Gupta record. 

The Gupta kings were Brahmnnicnl Hindus, os is clearly 
proved by tho coins struck under their orders. Yishiju 
Deva's coin is an indication, if it cannot be cull<x| a proof, 
that Buddhist Hindus practised the airmnedha rite ns well 
as the orthodox sects. 1 may remark, iu passing, that tho 
contrast often drawn between Buddhists, or Jains, and 
Hindus is not quilts in accordance with reality. Buddhism 
and Jainism are merely sects of Hinduism, and to this 
day ports of certain castes are Jain and parts Brahnmnicul. 

s Fiihrw, * Munutm ntal Aati.jiutin <>( N.W.P. and Oudli ’ n Oudh 

GixrU.tr, sol. is, p. lis. ’ 1 ’ 
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For example, the important caste of Agarwala Banivas in 
Northern India includes a large Jain section, as well cs 
a large Vaishnava one, und, until quarrels occurred a few 
years ago, these two sections freely intermarried, and re¬ 
garded themselves as members of one brotherhood. Even 
still, though intermarriage has been checked, the distinction 
between the two sections is that of Vaishnava and Jainu, 
not that of Hindu and Juin. Both parties are reckoned as 
Hindus. 

Buddhists, as well as Hrahmunists, seem to have indulged 
in horse statues. A mutilated life-size figure of a horse 
wus exhumed from u field near the village of Dalalganj, 
a quarter of a mile to the west of the Allahabad Fort. 
The upper part of the body of this stutue is incised with 
a large number of so-called “ Buddhist symbols,” such ns 
the *rn*tika, irlntt*a, and mmdatarla marks, which indicate, 
in Dr. Fiihrer’s opinion, that the work belonged to the 
Buddhist period of Pray&ga. 1 I greatly doubt the propriety 
of this phrase “the Buddhist period." Buddhism, so long 
as it lasted in India, existed side by side with Brahmanical 
Hinduism. The Gupta kings were Brahmanists, and yet 
had plenty of Buddhist and Jain subjects. It would be 
very difficult to say when "the Buddhist period of Pray&ga ” 
began or ended, and it is not easy to give the phrase any 
definite meaning. In reality no Buddhist period, us dis¬ 
tinguished from a Hindu period, ever existed iu India. The 
real landmarks of history are dynastic. The religion of 
kings varied from time to time, and from place to place, 
as did that of their subjects, und no one form of worship 
or belief ever obtained exclusive possession of the country. 

* Fuhrrr, • Monumental Antiquitim of X.W P. and Oadb.' p. 310. Tb» 
«rf tmImi it a Yai*hpa«a mark (Munutr-W'iUiaau, * Urligunm Thought atul Life iu 
lutiu,' London, 1SSJ, p. 103). 
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I.vtm Trrx. (Pag* 67). 

To the nine specimens of variety a enumerated in tny 
Catalogue two cau now be added, namely, one in the cabinet 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a fine example, without 
monogram, obtained from Alwor in Raj put ana, by Mr* 
Rivett-Camac. 

The same gentleman had the good fortune to procure, 
also from Alwar, an excellent example of variety 0, hitherto 
known only from the India Office specimen. Mr. Rivett- 
Carnoc’s coin weighs 120*35, und 1ms monogram 8e. The 
obverse legend is, on right margin, * Mah&rhj&dhir&ja Sri —,’ 
and on left margin * [fcfajpfflA.’ So far as appears, therefore, 
the legends of both varieties are identical. The obverse 
legend of the India Offico coin is illegible 

With reference to the mysterious syllable ‘Si* on the 
obverse of the Asvamedha and Lyrist variety a coins, 
Mr. Rupson observes that “ isolated letters or syllables of 
tho kind occur on other Gupta coins, eg., M, ‘ bha* on 
the heavy coins assigned to Chandra Gupta (Smith, p. 82, 
PI. II, 2), and are very common on the gold coins of the 
later Indo-Scythians." At one time I was inclined to think 
that these letters might express dates, but tho guess is not 
a very probable one. 

Jateux Ttpe. (Page 68). 

To the 39 specimens of variety a enumerated in mv 
Catalogue ten more can now be added, viz. British Museum, 
from l)a Cunbn sale, 3, wts., 121, 115*6, and 115*4; Mr. 
Rivctt-Curnuc, 3, wts. ranging from 114*75 to 1*20*5; and 
Mr. Wilmot lame, 4, wts. ranging from 114 to 117*9. I 
have also seen several other specimens. Coins of this 
variety are sufficiently common to render further detailed 
enumeration of examples superfluous. 

Mr. Rapson has studied this type, especially the Bodleian 
specimens, minutely, and observes that a mark appears 
<>n the reverse of some specimens above the cornucopue. 
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A similar mark is also found on some of the Archer coins 
of Chandra Oupta II. One of Mr. Rivett-Carnac * coins 
has in the same position the mark A . and another has 
• • . These signs may bo mint marks. 

Mr. Rapson has come to the conclusion that the obverse 
legend presents the following varieties :— 

1 . «. I Mfq i!?! faTsfr, ‘ victorious in a hundred mighty 

buttle*.’ (B. No. 686.) 

p. fviTfC, ‘victorious in a hundred mighty 

battles, having conquered his enemies.' (In the <* 0*0 of 
B No. 690 the word* ftnnft fNNTfr: «• • e P UBte ’ 0,1 
No. 687 they are perhaps one compound, 

2 . ‘victorious in a hundnd 

mighty battles, having conquered his enemies < ity (or 
cities).’ (B. No. 689. This legend seems complete, 
there being no room for more.)' 

3. Similar to Xo. 2, but with the a/ldition jfartl 

the whole being translated ‘ victoriou* in a hundred 
mighty battles, the destroyer of the city of his foes the 
unconquered Lord doth triumph.' (Nos. 689 A. and 691.) 

My account of the obverse legends requires to bo modified 
accordingly. 

Dr. Qoernld has observed that this variety « has two 
sub -varieties, one with, and one without, a staff to the 
standard. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a specimen 
of each . 1 

The same sub-varieties exist in variely 7 , and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has one each of these also. Mr. Ri\ett- 
Curnuc's example of variety 7 , from MathurA, is composed 
of very pale gold. The legible words of the obverse legend 

• Mr. Bapwa note* that the compound firfjnnfPpC: «*«» » 

Taman, I. 53. _ . w. 

* Ob tome new or raw Hindu and Muhammadan Coin* (J.A.S.B. » 
(1830), port i, pp. 171, 173, with a plain). 
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are—* cijaycijitdripiirti,’ part of either form 2 or form 3. 


The monogram T differs slightly 


published. I did not notice whether the staff of the 
sUndard was wanting or not. It is wanting in the two 
variety a specimens, aud present in the variety y specimen 
published by me (Catalogue, Plate I. 7, 8, 9). 


Anrara Tttk. {Page 71.) 

A well-preserved specimen from Ajodhva, in Mr. Rivett- 
Curnac s cabinet, has a crescent over the Gnrudn standard, 
as also has the coin in my plate (Catalogue, Plate I. 10), 
though I failed to notice the fact in my description of 
the type. 

Another worn specimen of 31 r. Rivett-Camac’s has no 
crescent, but the deticicncy is probably duo to wear or 
accident. 

This type is characterized by the epithet opratiratha, 
' unsurpassable,’ which occurs both on the obverse uud reverse 
of variety a. 

Compare the epithets apratihata chakra and apraUchakra, 
with the same meaning, on the coins of the Satrap 
Rajubulu. 1 


IUttik-axe Trrii. {Page 72.) 

The Rivett-Carnac collection contuins a good specimen 
of variety a, wt. 113*7, which 1ms been published by Dr. 
Hoenile in J.A.S.B. voL lix, part i, plate vi, 3. 

Compare the battle-axe of this type with Siva’s trident, 
having attached battle-axe on the coins of KAj4 Dhurn 
Ghoshs Odumbara and on those of Zoilus.* 

Note the tide raj&dhirajn, not ninhdidjd /hirdja. Possibly 
these coins may have been struck during the lifetime of 
Cuandra Gupta I. 


i 

a 


Coin* of Anriret India. p. S«. 
Cuiuunghain, Corn. o( Ascirat lulu, p. 6», pUt, ir. 
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Cotxa Trrr. (Page "6.) 

Until very recently this type was known only from tlie 
British Museum specimen, which wus brought homo towards 
the close of the last century. 

Mr. Rivett-Canmo has been fortunate enough to acquire 
another example of the type, and in better preservation. 
The metal of this coin is pale alloyed gold, and tho devices 
are executed in low relief. W r t. 118 3. Mon. -Iff, the same 
as on the B.M. coin. The obverse device of this piece agrees 
with the description in the Catalogue, except that the king 
holds in his r. bund u flower, which is not visible on the 
B M. coin, and that his L foot rests on an obliquely placed 
footstool, instead of on the ground. The marginal legend 
runs all round the coin, but the only legible words ure 
‘ Dera Sri innhdi dj&dhirdja Sri Chandra.’ lhese words are 
all, except tho last chuructcr, on the 1. margin. ihe next 
following word of the legend, ‘ Gnpiasya, in tho genitive 
case, is supplied by the B.M. coin. Mr. Rapson kindly 
{minted out to me that ray published reading * Guptah, in 
the nominative case, is erroneous, und I have satisfied 
myself bv re-examination of the coin that ‘ Guplatyn is 
the correct lection. Tho rest of tho marginal legend is 
quite lost on both coins. 

The B M. coin has two or three obscure characters below 
the couch. On the new specimen these characters are quito 
plain, and read ‘rujxt krill. Dr. Iloernle suggests 

that this epithet should be interpreted as meaning ‘skilh-d 
in dramatic composition,' und this interpretation is plausible, 
though it cannot be regarded ns certain, ripa being a word 
of uiutiy meanings. The words rujta krill do not seem to 
be part of the marginal legend. 

The reverse of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s coin agrees with tho 
description given in tho Catalogue, except in tho particulars 
that, ou the new specimen, the r. hand of the goddew is 
held out open and empty, aud that the k in tho word 
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Vikramnh is doubled. On tbe B X. coin the goddess holds 
a fillet in her right hund, and the k is not doubled. 

A full description of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s coin wns 
published by Dr. Iloernld in the Proc. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1891, p. 117. 

Asrnr.K Trrx. (Page 80 .) 

The numerous coins of this type have been discussed by 
Dr. Iloernle and Mr. Rupson, and many, which passed 
through my hands, have been carefully examined by me. 
These investigations bavo brought out a few points before 
unnoticed. 

Mr. llapson agrees that my main division of this typo 
into two great classes, the 1 Throne ’ reverse and the * Lotus* 
scut' reverse, is “ the best possible,” and that there can be 
no doubt that coins hnving the ‘Throne’ reverse are, as a 
general rule, older than those with the * Lotus-soat’ reverse. 
He adds the new, but true, remark that the distinction 
of reverse is accompanied by n distinction of obverse. Tbe 
dress and attitude of the king in each class differ in detuil 
from those of tho other class. One of these differences in 
detail is that on the ‘ Throne' coins the king's right hand 
is ulwavs turned dowu, while on the ‘Lotus-scut’ coins 
it is ulwavs turned up. (See figures 14 and 15 of my 
Plate I., Catalogue.) Mr. Lane's cabinet, and tbe coins 
acquired by the British Museum from the Da Gunha col¬ 
lection, offer examples of transitional forms of obverse device. 

Hie Throne coins. Class I., continue to be very cure. 
A specimen of variety a from Alwur has been added to 
the Rivelt-Curnac cabinet. 

Dr. Hoorn 14 points out that tho common a variety of 
tbe Lotus-seat Class II. form comprises three sub-vurieties 
viz. (1) with Imkshmt's left hand raised, (2) with it resting 
on her hip, (8) with it hanging down over her knee. These 
sub-varieties appear to exist in the other varieties as well 
as in a. 
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It is also to be noted that the king’s figure is represented 
in two quite distinct ways. One fonu is upright, an* uir j 
well executed ; the other, probably of later dute, is sejuut 
and bent-backed, U 9 in Kumarn Gupta a coinage. 

A specimen of variety a in the Eivett-Camoc’. cabinet, 
from Ajodhya, is remarkable, because it has no name under 
the king’s arm. That portion of the coin is in good pre¬ 
servation, und the name has not been rubbed nw “>- 
specimen of the common a variety in Mr. Borstowa co 
has been re-struck on a coin of Samudru Gupta s* (1 luto in., - • 
A specimen of variety 7 . with a crescent over the king * 
shoulder, in the A.iatic Society of Bengal's collection, belongs 
to sub-variety 2, us above defined. Mr. Borstows ca met 
also included an exumple ot variety 7 , which is r J* ,w 
occurrence. Another of Mr. Rivett-Carnac s coins estab is «* 
a new variety, £. The king bolds on arrow in his right 
hand, and the word * Oujita ’ is outside the arrow on 10 

left margin. . , 

The heavy coins of the gumma standard continue to bo 
a puzzle. Mr. Rapson is “inclined to think that none of 
the heavy coins cun be assigned to any monarch ear nr 
than Slum da Gupta, and that during his reign the standard 
was changed from the xtalrr (about ldo grains) * e 
tuca/nn (ubout 14b gruins)." Hi* reasons for this opinion 
are (1) that the heavy coins attributed to Chandra Gupta II. 
may, even if the name Chandra really occurs on them (which 
he doubts), belong to some later monarch of that name, at 
present unknown to us from other sources; (*•£). that the 
heavy coins are debased in style and impure in nieta , 
and ( 3 ) that the heavy coins of Kum&ro can be assigned 
with probability to KutnAro Gupta IT., who began to reign 
about a.o. 525. 

Those arguments have somo force, but are not altoget nr 
convincing. The name under the kings arm in the coins 


Mr. n. C. It»r»tiiw, late of the Indian Ci»il Serriav 


• a considerable 


Mr tt. U. »«et«w Mswer^a —* . _ I 

Bomhtr of (cold Guptamins, which I had the t.lMunre «f Au * n,t ’ 

189Z, at the Ilntiah Mtaenia, where thej were dcpoMted for eimmiuti o. 
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attributed to Chandra is sometimes badly formed, but in 

^ Cha 

the better specimens it certainly seems to me to be ^ ixira, 
and nothing else. Some of the very coarse buse metal 
coins are probably, as I remarked in my previous essay, 
posthumous imitations. The supposition that there was a 
later Chandra, of whom nothing is known, is a pure guess. 
The degree of degradation in style aud impurity of metal 
varies much. The most debased specimens may certaiuly» 
I think, bo taken as being of lute date, but some of the 
better pieces still seem to me to be most likely eastern 
issues of Chandra Gupta II., probably struck late in his 
long reign. Mr. Rapson, when contending thut ull tho 
heavy pieces nre subsequent in date to Sknndu Gupta, has 
forgotten the foot published by himself thut the unique 
specimen of variety £ of the Horseman to Left type of 
Chandra Gupta weighs 140*5 gruins; though the two 
Bodleian examples of variety a of the same typo uro of 
normal weight, via. 11 9*5 and 1*20 grains respectively. 
This coin is also in the Bodleian Library, and was described 
by me, but I had no opportunity of weighing it. Mr. 
Rapson gives a photograph of it, and there is nothing in 
the style of the coin to prevent its ascription to a lute 
period of the reign of Chandra Gupta II. He assigns it 
himself to that reign. The reverse legend is Kruwu/Ha, 
and the obverse legend is illegible, except tho word r ijal't 
(ri/ita). I observe that this same word tyila occurs in 
tho obverse legend of the Horseman to Left coins of 
Kumara Gupta I., and it is just possible that the coin 
m questton may belong to that king. But the absence 
of the peacock from the reverse device is against that 
supposition. The coin is somewhat worn, and, as it now 
weighs 140 5 grains, it cannot have been struck to the 
Roman modification of the «taler standard of weight, as 
the coins of variety a were struck, and, whether it was 
issued by Chandra Gupta II. or by Kumara Gupta I., 
it is certainly earlier than the time of Skauda Gupta. On 
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the whole, the balance of evidence is in favour of tlio 
opinion that the coin was struck by Chandra Gupta II., 
and, if it was, the result necessarily follows that Chandra 
Gupta II. used both the slater and turarna standard. 

In this connection the mention of both dinars (=statrrs) 
and sucanms in tho Garhwn inscription, probably executed 
in the reign of Kumam Guptu I., 1 is a relevant fuct. I 
formerly quoted this inscription to prove that both standards 
of weight were in simultaneous use, but I have since read 
passages in the law books, which at first sight seem to 
imply that tho terms dln&ra and surarm must have been 
used in the Gafhwa record as absolute synonyms. Iho 
dicta of Brihaapati and Narada on the subject are as follows. 
Brihaspati says:—“14. A Nislika is four Suvurnas. A 
l’.nnt of copper is a Karshika (having tho weight of a 
Karsha). A coin made of a Karsha of copper bus to be 
known as a Karshika Pupa. 

15. It is also culled an AndikA. Four such are a DhAnuku. 
Twelve of the latter are a Suvurna. That is also called 
u Dinara (denarius).’’ 

Narada says:—“ Appendix. 57. A Karsbftpnpa is a silver 
coin in the southern country; in the east, it is an equivalent 
for (a certain number of) Pupas, and is equal to twenty 
Papas. 

58. A Masha should be known to be the twentieth part of 
a Karshapupa. A Kakaiii is the fourth part of u .Masha 
or Pain. 

59 . By that appellation, which is in general use in the 
Punjab, the value of u Karshapnpa is not circumscribed here. 

.GO. A Karshapupa has to be taken ns equul to an AtidikA. 
Four of these uro a Dh&nnka; twelve of the latter nro a 
Suvarna, which is called Dinara otherwise.’ * 


' FWt, Corps. Ioct. lad. tnl. Ui, p. 260. No. 64, and Smith. Onpta 

Coinage, p. 41 . , _ 

• Minor U« Book); Nireds amt Bfih*.p«ti, cd. Jolly, rot. tnui. pp. «T 
‘ ‘ thr Hast). The appendix to Narada is Mind in 

to be written from a Nepaloae pant of new. 


and 211 (Sacred Books of 
• Nepalese MS. only, and 
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CHANDRA GUPTA n.— *<mti*utd. 

Both lawyers agree in saying that the suranja is also 
called a dtiidra, while the inscription uses the two terms to 
describe two gifts in a way thut implies some ditferene© 
between them. It seems to me unreasonable to suppose 
that the two terms were wantonly used in the inscription 
when one would have served. An English legal document 
could hardly speak in one clause of a gift of ten pounds, 
and in the next of a gift of twenty sovereigns It is 
possible to explain the apparent discrepancy between the 
law-books and the inscription by supposing thut the former 
primarily intended to explain the native Beale of weights 
and coins, headed by the tucarna. But the foreign term 
<h mi to had also come into use, and coins were current under 
both names. The lawyers accordingly declare that twelve 
dhdnakat make a tucarna, and also make a dludra, i.e. that 
a tucarna uud a dinars have the same subdivisions. The 
dhanaka of u tucarna scale would be y^ = 121*>6 grains, 
and the dhanaka of a diaura scale would be JUt 4 « = 11-1(36 
grains. The tucarna weight coins and the dhiura or stater 
weight coins certainly existed together, one being usttally 
nearly twenty grains heavier thau the other, and they were 
both used in the same way, and naturally would hove hud 
the same subdivisions. There must have been some way of 
distinguishing them in speech. 1 

The problem of the ‘heavy ’ Gupta coins is not vet solved. 
Tho foregoing remarks are all that I can offer at present 
towards its solution. 


tenS* M It nnmti at *>" Attic nr Corinthian 

uiT ™ °*r rT “ ,(*•« ”/ Indim. p 10;. the 

W 1 * 4 "* “ 1 B ? h “**» i„ rwlruktion. The (Junta coin. 

Wlo««l Rnmnn rnoJeK sad .he weigh, of the C.upu Uinir. „ much 

ItSfflhr \niihr T**" r! "~-h to the tmm^m .tamUnl <>l 

nl O * rli “‘ n < r ‘Pwi-n- of the two rla~W 

°* * um ° 01 **’* wfiessy Weight, hut no ch££l 
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CHANDRA GETTA VL.—*o»tinstd. 

Hokskmax to Ri«ht Ttpk. 84.) 

Seven or eight specimen# of thi# rare type ore enumerated 
in my Catulogue. 

The weight of the coin belonging to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is there stated as 130 92, in accordance with the 
entry in the Proceeding#. Dr. Hoenile ha# since informed 
me that the coin is from Hftgli (Hooghly), and weigh# 
119 78. My remork that the high weight of this coin is 
noticeable mast, therefore, be cancelled. 

Tho British Museum bus acquired an example of the 
type from the Da Cunha collection, weight 119-5, and there 
i# one, without monogram, in the Rivett-Carnac cabinet. 
Mr. Barstow s collection included two examples. The total 
number of specimens at present known to exist is, con¬ 
sequently, eleven or twelve. 

t * 

Uoksekax TO I.kit Tvtk. [Tagt 85.) 

Twelve specimen# of variety a of thi# type are now known, 
six having come to light since the publication of the Cata¬ 
logue. Of these, three belong to Mr. Rivett-Carnac. two 
to Mr. Wilmot Lane, and one to Mr. Barstow. A poor 
example in tho Carnnc cabinet came from Ajodbju, and 
has mon. 106. On a better specimen in the #ume collection 
the words pnramabh&gatato and Guptah in the obv. legend 
are legible. On Mr. Barstow’s coin the syllable fg, ri, 
below the horse, is probably purt of tho word ryifa. 

Kittoc rend the epithet panuwMattAraka instead of paroma- 
bJiayarala on one of the Bharsar coins, which he described 
a# being "a very perfect specimen." It is likely, us 
suggested in tho Catalogue, that Kittoe wa# mistaken in 
this reading, but it is to a certain extent confirmed by 
the fact thut the title paramabhattaraka is actually given 
to Skunda Gupta in line 3 of the lndor copper plute in¬ 
scription. (Fleet, Corpus, p. 70.) 

On some specimens of this type no truce of the bow earned 
by the king can be discerned. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GCPTA COINAGE. 


CHANDRA GUPTA U.—amtinued. 

The Bodleian exumplc of variety 0, which is still unique, 
and weighs 140*5, has been already discussed iu the observa¬ 
tions ou the heavy coins of Archer type. 


Lio.\-TttA*ri.RR Ttpe. ( Page 87.) 

All four varieties of this type are rare. The British 
Museum possesses one specimen of variety a only, and I 
was. in consequence, unuble to givo figures of any other 
variety in Ihe Bodleian examples of vurieiies y and 

8 have since been figured by Mr. Rupson, ns well as the 
specimens of variety a in the same cubinet. Tin’s last differs 
in minute details from the B.M. specimen. The reverse lion 
of both these coins is to the 1. 

The specimen of variety a in the Carnac collection may 
be regarded as forming a new sub-variety, inasmuch as the 
reverse lion is turned to r. This coin is’broad, wt. 120 7; 
mon. 4<\ On L obv. margin the legend ends with [ ? ^ 

• \jihrittjn~\cn*a' the lust two letters being certain. *Tho r. 
obv. marginal legend seem* to be • nartwlm Chandra pra.' 
The Cha is blurred, but the other characters are distinct 
enough. 

When my Catalogue was published, variety 0 was known 
only from one worn coin belonging to the lato Sir E. C. 
Bayley The Carnac collection contains two examples of 
this variety, namely :— 


Ho. 1. Small coin. Wt. 117 4. Attitude of king much loss 
energetic than in variety ,. although he is trampling on the lion’s 

, " v - h’Rvnd. Rev. lion to L Goddess astride, as 

described in Catalogue. 

N°. 2. Wt. 122. On obv. ‘ nar ,’ legible. Figures of these 
coins which arc now in the Indian Muse-urn, Calcutta, should be 
published to complete the illustretiou of the type 


The Bodleian specimen of variety y, which has been 
figured by Mr Rupson, is still unique. 

The Bodleian specimen of variety 8 is a broad coin, and 
has also been shown in Mr. Rapson’s plate. The words 
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CHANDRA GUPTA l\.—continued. 

iaynli nnd tiii/ia rikranta in the obv. legend are certain. The 
word following rikramn, which looked like imrnla when I 
examined the coin, must apparently be rend nttrrndret. 

The Catalogue mentions one specimen belonging to Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, on tho obv. of which nurd (legendum w are) 
was legible. The same gentleman has since acquired a 
second specimen, of which the obv. legend is quite gone. 
A poor specimen belonging to Mr. Wilmot Lane, wt. 120 , 
is mentioned by Mr. Rapson. 

Tlio above details show tliut the word narendra forms purt 
of the legend on tho obverse. 


ConnmsT Ltox Trrr.. {Page 89.) 

When the Catalogue was published only three examples 
of this type were known. A fourth was noticed in the 
Addeuda. Tho additional specimens now available show 
that several varieties must be distinguished. I must there¬ 
fore ask my readers to be good enough to consider tho 
description in the Catalogue ua cancelled, and to substitute 
lor it the following— 

Obr. King, wearing wuirteloth, standing, holding bow, and shoot¬ 
ing lion in mouth, but not trampling on its body. Long 
marginal legend, imperfectly deciphered. 

Her. Goddess, holding fillet in r., and lotus in 1. hand, seated, 
faring front, on back of eoueluint lion. Legend 
fTStf*?:. Sinha Vikramah. The m. k, is sometimes doubled. 

It'ferine et and lit mar kt .— Variety a. Obr. King to r., tcith bote 
in I. hand ; ret. goddett cron-legged on lion to I. 

B.M. 8winey, No. 4. Mon. 10e. Wt. 111*4 (Catalogue, 
Plate II.. A). 

E.C B. Six or •‘even illegible characters on 1. obr. margin. 
On r. obv. margin XTf -rata Chandra, doubtfully read. 
Mon. 84. Wt. 120-9. 

A 6. Long obv. legend of about twenty characters. Mon. lOr. 
^ t, 117'4. From Ondh. 
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CHANDRA GCPTA II.— continued 

Barstow. Obv. 1. marginal legend begins with tya, which 
is followed by four characters not read, which arc followed by 
fjTg^ »i«Aa vikrama. On r. obv. margin traces of two 

or throe characters. A in rev. legend doubled (Plate iii., 3). 

C. No. 1. Obv. marginal legend illegible. 

C. No. 2. On obv. margin VJ, yhra, legible. 

C. No. 3. On L obv. margin XT. yhra, legible, and nbove king’s 
1. arm A. Mon. Hi. Prom Sltapur in Oudh. 

C. No. 4. Describe*! and figured by Dr. llocmlfi ( J.A.S.B. 
vol. lix, part i, page 172, plate vi, 5), und briefly noticed in 
Addenda to Catalogue. The legend ftrSTf yifHTD tidha yhnd- 
bhijn-t, ‘clover in the slaying of lions,’ is, if correctly read, very 
peculiar. I have not seen the coin, and do not believe this reading 
is correct. It certainly cannot be mnde out from tho plate. The 
coin seems to be a duplicate of Barstow nbove. 

Variety ft. Obt . at in raritty «. R n . lion to r. Attitud* of 

guJdrtt thy fitly difrrent from that urn in variety a. 

Lane. Wt. 122 5. {Rapton, pages 11, 17.) 

Variety 7 . King to 1., with bote in r . hand, ,hoot my lion on /. 
margin. Rev. lion to l. 

C. Mon. 4c. From Ajodhya. 


Rkhuutisg Ijox TrriL {Page 90 .) 

The fine specimen in the BriUih Mureum, obtained at 
Kanuuj nearly sixty years ago, is still the only example of 
this type. 

The legends present some peculiarities. The long d in the 
obverse legend seems to be expressed in two ways, namely, 
as usual, by n mark above the lino (rd), and also by "a 
vertical line behind the consonant (A<1 and jd), as on the 
copper coin of Kumara Gupta I. (Catalogue, p. 143). The 
coins of Samudra Gupta present examples of the use of two 
forms of m on tho same piece, so that the simultaneous use 
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CHANDRA. GUPTA TL—continued. 

of two methods for expressing it long vowel need not excite 
surprise. 

The word fHTf . tinha, on the reverse, looks as if spelled 
with vj, gh ; unless this appearance is due to the shaft of 
the axe between the legend and device. The character 
preceding the rev. legend nihfm rikramaU must, apparently 
he read as Sri, but it is slightly peculiar in form, und different 
from the undoubted Sri on the obv. 

UsjLutKLLA Trric. {Pag* 91.) 

My Cutuloguo describes five coins of variety a, with rev. 
goddess standing l. on a pedestal, and three specimens of 
variety 0, with rev. goddess standing, facing to front, on 
un obscure object, perhaps intended for a marine monster. 

The Carnac collection possesses two additional examples 
of each variety, namely :— 

Variety «. 

No. 1. Oval coin of pale gohL Traces of the words (?) 
Vitramdditya . . . tnrhar'iti in obv. legend. Rev. goddess stands 
•m a curved line, and not on a distinct pedestal as on the B Mi. 
coin. XI on -tc. 

No. 2 Smaller coin, nearly circular, of very impure gold, and 
very coarsely executed. Legends almost completely obliterated. 
Ron -le. 

Variety f). 

No. 1. The umbrella holder is a male. Obv. legend on r. 
margin is distinctly fqfatflfTSTCT H, *eijitaeijayah pra-,' which does 
not apparently agree with the legend of the B.M. and B. coins. 
Nothing below the feet of the reverse goddess. Wt. 118-75. 

No. 2. On obv. grains of incense distinctly shown, umbrella 
complete. ‘ Vtkramdditya’ legible on 1. margin. An indistinct 
object under feet of rev. goddess. Mon. a slight modification of 19c. 

I hnvc retained the division into two varieties a and 0, 
characterized by tho posture of the rev. goddess, but the 
details above given show that other variations occur. There 
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CHANDRA. GUPTA II — nntimuU. 

is no doubt about the correctness of tho B.M. nn<l B. coins 
of the published obv. legend Vikntm&dityn kthitim anjityn 
»ucbarvti, and the legend rijita rijayah prn- i» equally certain 
ou the Carn&c coin No. 1 of variety 0. Probably both 
legends are parts of a long inscription, for the whole of 
which there is not room ou any one piece. 


KUMARA GUPTA I. MAHF.NDItA SINK A). 

Swoismhix Type. {Pay' 93.) 

No new specimens of this type have been discovered ; 
it continues to bo known from two coins only. The British 
Museum example was published by me. Thut in the 
Bodleian cabinet has been published by Mr. Rapson. Its 
weight is 124*5. My remark that both the coins were probably 
struck from a single die must be withdrawn. Minute 
differences show that separate dies were used. The B.M. 
specimen is rather the better of the two for the reverse, 
and the B. specimen for the obverse. 1 um now disposed 
to think that the correct reading of the obv. legend may 
bo fafrtnqfai?g», knhitim arnjifya, etc., and not Jn*rqfwR5°, 
Gin* aeojityn, etc. The character fq, kshi, is altogether 
wanting in tho B M coin, but is present, though imperfect, 
ou the 1. margin of the B. coin. I formerly took it for 
a M. J- 1 he character which I then read as yd may be 
really ti, the t being of the square headed form, which 
again occurs in the conjunct tyn, and closely resembles g. 
On tho BM coin the vowel mark of’this character is 
wanting; on the B. coin it is present, and looks like d, 
but may bo read as i. It differs li*tle from the murk 
over the j in jitytt. It this correction be accepted, tho 
words k-hitim nca/ityn mehoruti are identical with those 
on the Umbrella type of Chandra Gupta II. The extuut 
legend is probably imperfect. Mr. Itapson still prefers to 
reud irrH, yi'it- See Plate II. 
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KUMAR A GUPTA L (MAHEXDRA SENIUJ-wr/tawd- 
Aacun Ttpe. (P*g* 95.) 

It is impossible us yet to effect a thoroughly satisfactory 
arrangement of this puzzling type, but some progress has 
been made. 

In the Cutalogue the coins are divided into two main 
divisions, namely A, of the din lira standard, and B, heavy 
coins of the «ucarn<i standard. 

The heavy coins aro probably, as Mr. Itupson suggests, 
the coinage of Kumara Gupta II., and it is more convenient 
to treat them provisionally as his. Consequently only the 
A coins of the Catalogue will now remain under Kumara 
Guptu I. The division of these into Class I., with bowstring 
inwards; and Class II., with bowstring outwards, uud 
Kumara vertically outside string, still holds good. 

The first four varieties, a, (3, y, 8, of Class I. in the 
Catalogue were distinguished only by their legends. These 
legends were then, and still are, imperfectly known, and 
it is difficult to say to what extent they may be fragments 
of one long legend. In nil these so-called varieties the 
initial syllable Kn, with a crescent over it, is generally 
fouud under the king's arm, but it is sometimes wanting. 
Considering the imperfection of the readings, and admitting 
the existence of os vet undefined sub-varieties, I think it is 
bjtter to group varieties a, (3, y, 8 together as a single 
variety, 1. Variety e, consequently, becomes variety 2, and 
the doubtful variety f becomes variety 3. Class II. remains 
as before. 

The amended description and arrangement of the type, 
including new specimens, will therefore be as follows:— 


.Vacant Trrr.. 

Obe. King standing to 1., bead bare, hair curly, r. bond extended 
across bird-stamford, holding arrow; 1. hand cither resting 
on tip of bow, with string turned inwards (Class I.), or 
grasping middle of bow, with string turned outwards 
(Class II.). Under king's arm, in Class I., either no legend. 
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KUMAR A GUPTA L (MATIENDR.V SINHA)— confined 

or Ku with crescent, or Kumar* vertically. In Claes II., 
Kumiira vertically, outride htring. 

Marginal legend not fully read, anti seems to vary: sc© 
details below. 

Ret. Goddess (Lukshral) seated cross-legged on lotus-seat, usually 
holding fillet in r , and lotus-flower in 1 . hand. 

Legend 7ft H%sgr:, Sri Jfahcmlrah. 

Mon. rurcly omitted. 

References end Remarks. 

Clast I. Rote-string inwards. 

Variety 1. Either no legend under king's arm, or Ku, with 

crescent. 

B M.. etc., os detailed in Catalogue tinder varieties a, fi, 7 , 

C No. 1. No name or initial under king’s ami; the surface 
is entire, and no character ever existed. On 1. obv. margin 
[A‘«]i*i[d]rn Gupta; on r. margin remains of adhirdj. Mon. 8 <f. 

C. No. 2. In obv. legend only j legible. On rev. the fillet is 
represented by three dots above a line curved to L Mon. u 
modification of the very rare form 25. Wt. 126*8. 

Barstow No namo or initial under king’s arm. Obv. 1. 
margiiiul legend Sri Kunvlra Guptah , r. margin paramarajadhir 
(vowel murks wanting). (Plate III. 4.) 


Variety 2. Kumdra vertically under king's arm. 

8. Obv. marginal legend of about eight illegible characters. 
Mon. Bi. 

C. No. 1. Obv. marginal legend. J/ahdrdja. Obtained nt 
Benares. The lung’s figure differs in pose, from that on the 
commoner variety. Wt 123-7. Mon. 104. 

C. No. 2. Gupta legible on L obv. margin. Obtained ut 

Benares. Wt. 123-85. 

’ The following correction* in <leuil are noeestarr:— 

B Wo* 714. 71S 716. Wt*. an 125-5, 124. 125. 

Variety $■ A S.B. Strike not the word* “a character between kinjr’* feet, 
anil * He I ore hi* face." For writ. rood kxii. 

Variety t. Cola from Kabanada in Bengal. AJl " now in A.S.B." 


COLD COIXS OF KUMARA GUPTA I. 
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KUMARA GUPTA L (MAHEXDRA 8INHA)— eonlmud. 

C. No. 3. R. marginal legend JfaAdrdjddMrdja S'ri recognizable. 
Mon. 84. Wt. 126. 

Lane. Obv. marginal legend J/jAdrd/adAird/a S'rL H 1 . 123 <. 

( Rapton, p. 11.) 

Variety 3. 

Freeling. Obv. legend said by Th»ma* to be [de]ra rijildrmtir 
antoipati Kumdro Gap to. as in Fan tail Peacock silver coin*. 
Wt. 125. {Record*. p. 50.) II this exceptional coin be genuine, 
the word deed »h«uld be read a* the last word of the legend, so 
far os extant. Compare the legend of the Horseman to Right 
type of Kumara Gupta I. 

Clau II. liotc-itriny eutrard*, and Kumdra certically oaUiia ilnnj. 

Rude coin*. 

B. M.. etc. 8 or 9 coins as in Catalogue. 1 
A S B. One specimen. 

Barstow. On r. obv. margin Gup[(\a Stri JIAc[ndraj pa-. 
(PI. III. 5.) 

C. No. 1. Mon. 74. 

C. No 2. Mon. 194. 

C No. 3. With loop attached, in very poor condition. 

By piecing together the fragmentary inscriptions of the 
coins B. 714. Kotwa. C. No. 1, A.S.B.. and Barstow, the con¬ 
clusion appears safe that one form of the obv. margin 
legend of Class I., variety 1, is 

Jnyati Mnhemtra paramar^jnilhird/a Sri humdra Quptah. 
The fragment jatgra (? V ita rajd) on the A G. coin seems 
to belong to some other form of legend. 

Tlie Mahanada coin gives the legend 

Sri mah&rAj&dhir&ja Sri Kam&ra Gupta. 

The legend of variety No. 2 seems to be the same as this 

lost, the known words being 

niaharajdithirAiu Sri . . . Gupta . 

The use of the titlo paramardjidhir^ja on two coins is 
noticeable. 


> The wt*. of the Bodleiaa coin* »r» IIS-5, Xlfi’S, tiO'5- 
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KUMARA GUPTA I. 

Hoiaraux to Right Ttpe. {Page 100.) 

The arrangement of the three varieties of this type as 
given in the Catalogue holds good, and no nevr vJriclies 
have been discovered. 

• The obverse legends have not yet been quite completelv 
made out. but some further progress has been made in 
their decipherment, und some errors in the printed readings 
require correction. The recently discovered specimens of 
the type are as follows :— 


, Variety a. 

C. No. 1. The letters on the 1 . obv. margin look like 

‘ * p, 'rj • •» b,,t mn . v be the remains of Gupta deto iayati; on 

r. obv. margin Mitipaiira pd -The diameter hhi is, as 

umal. over the horse’s head. Wt. 123 75. This seems to be the 
specimen. C. Dr. HoernW. description of which is quoted in the 
Catalogue, page 101. Dr. Uocrnli finds mhrjpt (the vowel 
marks hemp M) „n the 1. margin; Mi between the king and the 
horses head; and tipati ratMpdda on r. and | oWC r margin. I 
eonld only make out the letters which I have given above. 

C. No. 2. Obv. legend Mitipati pa . . d. Wt. 124 - 5 . 

C. No. 3. Same legend as No. 2 . Wt. 125 a 

C ‘ N ° f t , 01 ”; 1 mUr *’' innl ,e 8 coU Gupta deta jayati; 

r. margin Mitipati. J 

Variety ft. 

1 h f Ca ‘“ 1 !f Ue mention * °“ly two specimens of this varietr, 
namely, B. No. 731. the wt. of which has since been de¬ 
termined as 1255, and E.C.B.. wt. 126 5. A third specimen 
has since been discovered, namely, 

C. About one thin! of the obv. legend legible, that is to »av, 
the wo„ls pri/iirt Ul4m para^a]. Tl,e 1 . hand of the rvv. 
g-sWcss is not empty, as it seem, to be in the other two specimen*, 

^ ‘ 1 l“ • t h °L Uh ‘ ml her back - 1 bare seen this coin 

lliT.’p i l. .- Ly Df ’ U,,t ’ rnl “ for 

“ B ^i r B 2rTiTS?v“,- wooid b. 

pro ha Mr th«» rijrht 'tmMmr Mr i*,.**™*^ *** Imt t*Um in 

object •* near tie- baml of o* ffoddrJT'i^r*^ ^nt tbs - uni-s-rtaia 

picck at on,,, nL Z “ *«'™'** *“•*> 1 * *« 
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KUMAltA GUPTA I .—nntiutud. 

Variety 7 . 

Fourteen or fifteen examples of this variety are describ.il 
in the Catalogue. The new specimens are : — 

C. No. 1. Only ktkitipmti legible in obr. legend. 

C. No. 2. Obr. legend illegible. ^ * 

C. No 3. Obv. legend L»h,t,patir ajito ci[jaya A«*i<b-.r] 
Gu[pt 4 ]. (See Hue rule* account in Prae.A.S.B. for 1891. 
p 119.) I have examined the coin twice, and agree that the 
reading given above is correct. The letters in brackets are re¬ 
storations. The words ryajr* and Gupta are certain. Thu 
intervening word may have been either Asmara or .Ifi krntra. 

Baritow. Obv. i. marginal legend ajiU J/ahtudra, r. margin 
GmpU (krpumtt . .) tya. The characters in the bracket look 
like the letters named, but some of them must bo wronglj r< ad 
(Plate ILL. 6). 

In the Catalogue (pagt 100) I proposed to restore one 
form of the marginal legend as fa¥*T *1%^? 3N 

f*faq TJMfTT **IT, tfta rikrama Makendr* 

Gupta drcajauita MUipati r&jati rijaya Kumdr*. This 
attempt at restoration was not a happy one. Mr. Hret 
(Ini, Antiquary, toL xviii, p. 225) correctly pointed out 
that the reading drra janita, to which I had been induced 
to consent by the authority of Mr. Thomas, was clearly 
wrong, and that the correct reading must h e drra (drra) 
jayati. I have since found out that the word « 1 M f«l, rAjnti 
is ulso erroneous. I)r. Hoernle and I in adopting that 
reading made the mistake of wrongly dividing the words 
fNffnfJTTfsnfr. k*hitipatirajito into kthitipati rqjati. Dr. 
Hoernle, in bis reading ratMjtAda on the coin, 

C. No. 1 of variety a, lias repeated the latter mistake. The 
X, r, belong* to hkiti/Mtir, and the word rathlpAda, with 
its fantastic meaning * chariot-man, is quite imaginary, so 
far as the coin is concerned. The syllable tTT , pd* 8e< ‘ ,n * 
certain, but the syllable on each side of it is not distinctly 
legible. 
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KUMAUA OUITA L-cm/hmhA 

So far nt I can make out from the fragments preserved, 
the legends do not seem to vary in correlation with the 
varieties m the reverse device. More than one form of 
obv. legend appears to have been used, but the variation in 
# legend is apparently independent of the variation in device. 
_ 0,,e f “ r,n of the Jegend certainly included the words 

ri/aya kxhitipattr 

ajito Mahendra Gupta detojayati, arranged in that order. 

C. 4 of variety a reads Kumdra Gupta detojayati, the naroo 
Kunidra being substituted for MaAendra. 

Anot her form o f legend seems to have been tm? *T*TNN 
i- 'HI?m laifviTTN parama bhdyaeata 

[Sri] mahdiajddiiirdja Sri Mahendra Guptah. The first Sri 
is said to occur on tho A S B. coin, but 1 thiuk this observa- 
tion must be a mistake. This legend, which is probably 
not complete, .» a copy of that of the Horseman types of 
Chandra Gupta II., which read parama bhdyaeata muhdrAjd- 
dhtrdjn Sri Chandra Guptah. 

Tb. kgtutd of tb. C. ..in of oorioty A Ohich rood, prMM 

u 'r. rj ■“« •« i'™ bog„« » itll ,„d 

U '‘ r '“ hat ” intorvonod, j,l„, 

Tb. m.to. logeod of Oil ,b. » hict Lare 

rocootly a „ d oot „7I. J/„ . 

stated m the Catalogue. * 

Hoasnur n I.trr Trrt (p a} , j 0 3.) 
Catwl f ZT.° ““ ‘ h “ *«“ - -un.or.tod in ,b. 

C. tologu. M d l „ ... . b ,„ to aiM to lh0 niitnbor TbB 
It 6 !? ,*? or «ry wrly id„ lic .|, „ ilh 

nut b«u> fully R ' eh ‘ VP> ' *“ 1, '' k ' ,bc, “’ h ‘ y ’ 

I)r Hoon.l.- toud on tho A S B No. 1 td, tboobr. Irgund 

1 S» footnote mate, p. l(g. 
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KUM.UIA GUPTA I.—eomtinmd. 

correction made in the readings of the Horseman to Right 
type must also be applied here, and kalnlipatirajito must 
be substituted for kahitipati rdjuti as given in the Catalogue. 

The word kahnprn which I read on three coins cannot 
be right. The legend probably included the name Muhndro. % 

The Catalogue mentions two A S B- coins, viz.: 

No. 1, from Midnapur, and No. 2, respecting which no details 
were given. I now understand that there is only one specimen 
of the type in the A.S.B. cabinet, which came from Iliigli, and 
weighs 126-31. 


Peacock Tti-k. (Page 105.) 

The new specimens which I have seen are as follows :— 
Varitty a. 

C. No. 2. From Ajodhya. Obv. legend quite illegible 

Taylor. No. 1. A fine specimen. Obv. marginal r. legend of 
at least eleven characters, none of which are certainly legible. 
Wt. 128-6 (Plate III. 8). 

Taylor. No. 2 Wt. 128-6. Obv. marginal legend illegible. 
Varitty ft. 

C. No. 2. Obv. legend seems to include the words S ri A umiira, 
like the Uhnrtuir coin. 

Taylor. No. 1. Obv. margiual legend illegible. W t. 127-7. 

Taylor. No. 2. Obv. marginal r. legend . • W]TT 

. ., 13 characters. The word jnyati and the character r<l ore 
certain. A11 the rest is very doubtful (Piute III. 9). This coin 
lias a ring attached. Including the ring, the wt. is 132-8. 

“ With regnrd to the Ivutnara Gupta gold coins of the 
‘peacock type’ (Mr. Smith’s ‘Coinage,’ p. 105),” writes 
Dr. Iloemle, "it may be worth noting that on the specimens 
of the variety a there.are two peacocks on the obverse, 
w - hom the king is feeding, and not only onr, ns all the 
descriptions which I have hitherto seen would seem to 
imply’. On a specimen in my own collection the forepart 
of the bodies of both birds is quite distinct, and, even in 
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tho nutotvpe figure published by Mr. Smith (pi. iii, fig. 1). 
the head of the second bird is quite distinct behind the 
frout one. In tho specimens of variety /9, however, there 
appears to bo only one bird.” 1 

This observation of Dr. Hoernl£ is, I believe, mistaken. 
The published descriptions are quite correct. The C. and 
Taylor examples of variety a noticed above have certainly 
only one bird each on the obv. On some specimens the 
upturned tail of the peacock, viewed sideways, looks very 
like the neck of a second bird, and this appearance has 
misled Dr. Iloernle. But the object is the tuil of oue 
bird, and not the neck of a second bird. 

Liox-Traupleu Tvpe. {Page 106.) 

The AO and W.T. specimens of variety /9, in which 
the rev. goddess has r. hand extended open and empty, 
and 1. hand ruined, holding lotus-flower, are still the only 
ones known. 

The Catalogue enumerates four examples of variety a, 
in which the rev. goddess holds a fillet in her r. bund, 
her left hand either resting empty on her hip, or holding 
cornucopia;. I was unablo to give a figure of this variety, 
because there was no specimen of it in tho British Museum. 
I have since seen two good examples of this variety, but 
they both differ from the typical description in so fur that 
the king is not actuully trampling on tho body of the 
lion. They arc :— 

C. Obv. lion on hind legs near r. margin, with long toil and 
well-defined mane. Two or three characters of obv. legend portly 
legible. Kov. legend ^ fa'T* ], AVI J/«Wrd S|[|U*]. 

From Ajodhys. The letters Kendra Si are partly defaced, and 
misled me when I examined the coin, which probably bears an 
erroneous label in the Indian Museum in consequence. 

Barstow. A similar piece. Of obv. legend, ktKad, legible. 
Bev. bon to r. Mon. Ha. (plate III. 7.) Wt. 126-5. 

1 J.A.S.B. ml. Us, part i, p. 179. 
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KUMARA GUPTA I.— continued. 

Tint* (Comiiata5t Liox) Tree. (Pag* 107.) 

Tlio description of this type by Dr. Hoernl^ and myself, 
as given in the Catalogue, require considerable amendment, 
ihe fact that there is a crescent above the syllable ku, 
which occurs under tho king’s arm on some coins, has 
been omitted from my description, and my remark con¬ 
cerning the B M , 1.0. coin (Catalogue, Plate III, 3) that 
“ the obverse legeud includes at®, and ® or <*, mntyn und 
kra or ku ” is incorrect. Dr. Iloernl^ is mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that the words *177*3- Kumdrn Guptnaya, in 

the genitivo case, should he restored on the obverse, and 
also in reading g m jy 3J7TT fviTT®t. Kumdra Gupldtl/iirdjuo, 
m the genitive case on the reverse. 

A fine specimen, obtained by Mr. Rivett-Cnrnac, at or 
near Ajodhva, has enabled me to make these corrections. 
On this coin the 1. obv. marginal legend is Sri, and 
the r. marginal legend is . . q^T**T. r ydy/ira . . fxtrdk- 
krama. Tho two intervening characters, which 1 have 
not transliteruted, are obscure, but seem to bo intended 
f°r 7PT, inta. There is no doubt whatever about tho words 
vydtjhra .. jHirdkramn. Tho doubling of the k is unimportant. 
On re-examining tny Piute III, 3 (Catalogue), I find that 
the legend there too is the remains of rydy/ira {? iata) 
pardkra\m9\. The r of km is expressed by a horizontal 
line turned to the left, the u of ku on the reverse is indicated 
by a curve open to tho left. The two characters are quite 
distinct and different. The correct reading of the reverse 
legend, both on Mr. Kivett-Carnac’s coin and in my plate, 
is nmTTarjft fvrrntT, Kumdra Guptod/iirdjd, in the nomi¬ 
native cose. The vowel o is quite plain, and proves that 
the mark attached to the j must be read as d. The initial 
n of adhirdjd has been correctly elided, but tho sign of 
elision is not inserted. I am now able to give a figure of 
a fine specimen brought by Major Temple recently from 
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Buddha Gaya, which closely resembles the C. specimen, 
but differs in that it has not Km, under the king’s 
nnn. Tlie king is trampling with his right foot on the 
body of the tiger. The obv. legend to L is ^ *. &l 
JAi, und on the r. mnrgin, tundra (dumuged), followed 
by five illegible characters. The rev. legend is in perfect 
preservation, and is exactly the same as on the C. coin. 
Mon. 8<i. Wt. 127 3 (PI. Ill, 10). The fact that the 
king on this coin is shown trumpliug on the tiger renders 
the name "Combutant Lion” unsuitable for the type, as 
distinguished from the “ Lion-Trampler.” The two types 
are sharply distinguished by the reverse legends. 

Sir A. Cunningham read the obverse legend on a coin in 
his collection as Sri Mahendra si/iha parakrama. Accepting 
this reading os doubtless correct for that coin, the legend, 
so fur os known, is Sri Mahendra einha rydghra (? iata) 
parukrama, *Sii Mahendra Sihha, with the might of [? a 
hundred] tigers;’ but it probably included other words 
also. I have in the Catalogue druwn attention to the u« 
by Kumara Gupta of Samudru Gupta’s favourite word pard- 
kramn. The phrase ry&ghra par&krama i, tt reminiscence 
of the Tiger type of Samudra Gupta, and in future the 
type under discussion had better be designated as the Tiger 
type of Kumara Gupta I. Like Samudru Gupta, KumAra 
Gupta I. struck an AAvamedha medal, and he is thus proved 
to have imitated the coinage of his grandfather in at least 
three particular*. The undoubted reading of parikramn on 
Kumara s liger type render* practically certain the hitherto 
douhtful reading of the same word on Samudra’s Tiger type. 

The use of the simple title adhir&jd, instead of the usual 
mat,drijadh, raja, is a » indication, though not a proof, that 
tho type under discussion was struck at an early period 
m the long reign of KumAra Gupta I. It n ,av. 'perhaps, 
also be presumed that the type, of KumAra Gupta 1, which 
imitate those of his grandfather, are of an earlier date than 
those which are more characteristic of the issuer. For the 
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reasons given in the Cutnlogue the Swordsman type is t0 
1 k> placed early in Kuiii&rn’s reign. I am now inclined 
to think that that type, with the Tiger (or Combatant Lion I 
and the Asvamedlm types, should be grouped together os 
the three earliest issues of the reign. Of course neither 
certainty nor accuracy in the chronological arrangement of 
the types is attainable. 

The syllable Ku on the obv. of the B M. 10. coin figured in 
my plate above referred to bus a square superfluous character, 
like the remains of tut, across it, and I suspect that the 
coin hus been double struck on a piece of Suinudra Guptas, 
like the Archer coin of Chandra Gupta II. already noticed. 


SKAXDA GUPTA. 


Akcuck Trrs. {Pay* 111.) 

I hnve nothing to add to nty published account of the 
coins of <lit)lira weight forming Class A. 

Mr. Rapson has noted the wts. and mon. of the four 
Itodleian examples of the heavy Class it coins as follows . 

A'.. in. *•». 

G84 138 86. 

727 1415 — 

728 131 5 8ff. 

730 141*5 


On a specimen of this class belonging to Mr. Barstow the 
word rikrnmn is legible in the obv. legend. The various 
fragments of the legend, which have been preserved, indicate 
that the full epigraph included the words parama rikrama 
Sri [.SiaruAr Gup]tti drea. 


—PR AKA.SA.D1TY A. 

Lio.x asi> Homuouv Ttfb. H4-U7.) 

The coins bearing on the reverse the title Sri PrakAiMttf* 
still continue to bo a puzzle. All analogy shows that the 
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word Piakuidthfya in merely a secondary title, and not a 
primary personal mime. The similar titles, terminating iu 
-li tlilya, which occur iu the Gupta series are as follows:— 

1. Pikramaililya. Used by Chandra Gupta II. in gold, 

silver, and copper; also by Skandu Guptu in silver 
only (Cutulogue, page 129). 

2. KramAdiiya. Used by Kitnmra Gupta [? I. or II.] in 

heavy gold coins, and bv Skundu Gupta in silver. 

3. Mahendrahtya. I sed by Kum&rii Gupta I. in silver, 

according to Fleet (page 125). 

4. Par Adilya. Used by Skunda Gupta in silver (jtage 129), 
o. BAlwhlya. Used by Nuru [SitihuJ Guptu in gold. 

We tnuy be assured that -the obverse marginal legend 
of the I raluiitditya coins contuinod the proper personal 
name of the king who issued the coins, but, uuluckilv, no 
specimen with the name well preserved has yet como 
to light. When my Catalogue was published, "the only 
fragments of the obverse legend which had been read 
consisted of the words tlrra jnyati. I have since examined 
four unpublished specimens in the cabinet of Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac. namely, two from llardot iu Oudh, one from ShAh- 
jaliAnpur in the North-western Provinces, and one from the 
Kampur State in Rohilkha^l. One of the Hardol coins 
(mon. 10«, wt. 140) is the best preserved example of the 
type which I have seen, and raises, though, unfortunately, 
tt fails to satisfy, hopes of deciphering the legend. The 
legend on the 1. obv. margin is ^q . unfa, rnxa . deram 
jayat, The character below tho horse. U, os usual, t, , 
which seems to mean initial a, but may stand, perhaps, for 
ra. It also resembles some of the forms of A. 

The It Am pur coin (wt. 140) proves exactly the same 
portion of the obv. marginal legend, though the "word jayati 
» not so distinct as on the Hardol coin; in fact, the word 
looks jarmata, and Menu to have been blurred. Perhaps 
the com was re-struck. On both pieces the final a„„,rura 
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of rirrim is distinct The same spelling, or mis-spelling, of 
dream for dero occurs on the Funtuil Peacock silver cins 
of Kumiru Gupta I. and Skandu Gupta (Catalogue, p«J' * 

126. 133). w , .. 

The stereotyped formula of the Fan tail Peacoc si vor 
coins of scverul kings, rijit <1 rantracaii'jmli X. (in/do den 
jayati, raises a presumption that the word immediate ) 
precoding deco on tho coins under discussion must be t e 
king’s proper name. 

But this presumption is rebutted by the gold • ave in 
coins of Samudra Gupta, on which the epithet jdaripura 
immediately precelcs the words den jayati. On the coins 
of Pruk&sAditya, therefore, the word in the corresponding 
place may be cither the king’s name or an epithet. t 
certainly is not Gupto. 

So far os I can make out from the TTardoi and RAmpur 
specimens, and the BH, BS. coin (Catalogue, II- HI. •''> 
the extant portion of the legend rends 
raton deram jayati. Tho letters ram arc fairly certain, 
though there tnuy bo a vowel mark over tho *. The letter 
following the » has a vowel mark, which should mean o, 
and the letter itself may bj rend as r, 'W. h. or <■//, 
not being well preserved in any example. I cannot discover 
uny meaning for the word r anan, if that be the correct 
reading. 

Mr. Bapson follows Dr. HoenilA in thinking that Praka- 
' sAditya is probably tho title of the king mentioned in the 
Bhitari seal, who was son of KumAra Gupta I. and father 
of Nora Siiiha Gupta, and whose name is variously read 
as Sthira. or Puru. 1 The duto thus obtained is suitable 
for the coins of PnikAiAditya, and tho suggestion is plausible, 
but at present no more can be said. A coin in good con¬ 
dition may be expected to turu up soou and settle the 
question. 


• TV rrntlins Puru b certainly nntmiblc and mmt V pren «P; 
a?r»s with Dr Bolder and Sir A. Ciuininirham ihal the w.»nl a ct r.uu j 
I‘unt," iitt J may be &A.ra. See uuU n .U to Synoptic UU*. 
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KARA (SIKIIA GUPTA) BALADITYA. 

Aucnzn Tm (scyax$a stasdaiid). [Page 117.) 

The revelation by the Bhituri seal inscription of tho 
existence of King Kara Siiiha Gupta, reigning about a l>. 
500, son of (?) Sthira Gupta, and father of Kumara 
Gupta II., makes it almost certain that the coinage of 
Kara lUladitvu must be ascribed to him.' 

In the Catalogue [page 118) I have observed that "in 
ray former catalogue (»eil. of Gold Coins, published in 
1884), I erroneously wrote Kara for Kara, and, following 
Mr. Thomas, added the cognomen Guptu, for which there 
is no authority." But there is some reason to think that 
tho above corrections may be, to some extent, mistaken. 
Dr. HoernW ( J.A.S.Ii. for 1*89, vol. Iviii, part i, p. 93, 
nolo) points out that the word Gupta seems to be legible 
in figure 22 of plate xviii. of Ariana Antique, and on 
looking again at my autotype figure of tho B. M Yeames 
coin -I see that there is something outside the bow which 
may be the remains of a letter. It is quite possible that 
some specimens may have the word Gupta on them. 

Jso on the Ranaghat coin, Dr. Hoernl^ read the name 
as Kara, with the long vowel (Proe.A.S.B. for 1886, p. 65), 
and it is possible he may have done so correctly, although 
other coins offer tho form Kara, with the short vowel. 
Compare the variants Kftcha and Kacha. If the word 
Gupta really occurs on tho obverse of the coins of this 
type, we may feel certain that they were struck by Kara 
Su'iha Gupta of the seal genealogy, but nono of the speci¬ 
mens which I have seen show the word Gupta clearly. 
I here are three in the Rivctt-Carnac collection, the weights 
of which are 144, 145 2, and 170. The weight of tho last 
must be due to an attached loop or ring. Tho weights of 
the six Bodleian specimens, as determined by Mr. llapson, 
range from 142*5 to 117. Tho obverse marginal legend 
ha* not yet been read on any coin. 

1 Sir A. Ctmnin^Ham tu» alwor* that Xtrs BAMtyi was Xaia Guptm. 
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KUMARA GUPTA n. (KRAMADITYA). 

Annie* Tin. (/'ay« 95-100.) 

The oxisteuce of Kutnara Gupta II., the son of Kara 
Sinhii Gupta, and grvat-grandsou of Kurnaru Gupta L, ha# 
been disclosed by tlio ilhitari seal inscription. In all 
probability the heavy and coarse gold coins, with the title 
Kramblitya, should, ua Air. Rapsou suggests, be assigned 
to the second Kumara, and I have, therefore, decided to 
treat these coins separately. Their technical description is 
as follows:— 

Obc. King standing to 1., bead bare, hair curly, r. hand extended 
across bird-standard, holding arrow; L hand resting on tip 
of bow, with string turned inwards. Sometimes a wheel 
over king's r. shoulder. Under king's left arm hu, with 
crescent above. Marginal legend imperfect. 

R*c. Goddess (Lnkahml) seated cross-legged on lotus-seat, holding 
fillet in r., and lotos-flower in L hand. Legend • 

SVI Kramiulityah. Mon. 

Coarsely executed coins. King’s figure with an awkward 
bend. Mean weight about H6 grains. 

Rtfertnet* and Rtmarkt. 

B M. R P K. The letters JX, hara, seem to be legible ia 
obv. legend. Mon. imperfect. Wt. H8'7. (Catalogue, PL 11, 
*'ig. 12.) 

B M. Yeamei. Mon. imperfect. Wt. 143. 

B M Mar#den, mlii. Mon. 8«. Wt. 147. 

B M. Marsden, mliiL Mon. imperfect. Wt. 14G'5. 

A.S.B. One specimen. 

“•C. Two specimens. 

Kalighkt hoard. Figured in A A. pL xriii. 23. Supposed by 
' 'unningham {Arek. Rtp. vol. iii. p. 137) to be a coin of tho later 
Kumiru Gupta of Mngadhn. 

The reverse legend was wrongly given both in ray Cata¬ 
logue of Gold Coins, published in 1884, and in the general 
Catalogue, published iu 1889. The correct reading is Sri 
4.U.A.*. 1893. * 
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KUMARA GUPTA 1L (KR.VMADITYA)— eontituud. 

Kramailihjnh, us read by Sir A. Cunningham. I um in¬ 
debted to Mr. Rapson for pointing out to me that this 
reading is not exceptional, as I supposed, but is the reading 
of every specimen. 

Besides the coins enumerated ubovo, which may be fairly 
assigned to Kuinira Gupta II., there are eleven specimens 
of base metal in the B.M collection, which have the syllable 
Am on the obv., and more or less closely correspond to the 
description of the type. The weights of these coins, which 
are very coarsely executed, are 151 ; 150 6; 150*3; 150'2 
(ft/*); 1402; 147-8; 1472; 147; 1468; 146. 

It is impossible to say who issued base coins of this 
kind. They are clearly imitations of the coins struck in 
tolerably good gold, and are doubtless somewhat later in 
date. a.d. 600 may bo taken as an approximate date. 
Coins of this class bear other initial syllables as well us 
Am, and seem to have been struck by sundry local rulers 
during the disturbances cause/1 by the Ililna invasions. 
There is no reason to suppose that it will ever be possible 
to assign such barbarous pieces definitely to particular 
princes. Some of them, probably, were issued from the 
rude mints of the invaders, who could not invent types of 
their own, and were obliged to imitate ns best they could 
the various coinages of the countries which they ravaged 
or subdued. 


\iRA[ ? SEN'A, OR SDTHA] KRAMADITYA. 

Biu. Trrs. (Tty, m.) 

The three coins collected by Mr. Rivett-Carnac still remain 
the only known examples of this type. The weights of 
these three pieces are 162*3, 162*6, and 1«9. In the Cata- 
logue I caUed attention to these exceptional weights, and 
remarked that the coins may possibly have been struck to 
the 100 ran standard of 182 5 grains, but that it is more 
probable that they were struck to the Persian standard, 
the unit of which weighs 84 to 86 grains. The coins 
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in question date from nbout a.d. 500-600, and, on re-con¬ 
sideration, I do not think it likely that the recollection of 
the Persian standard survived so long. I would now refer 
them to the 100 rail standard of 182‘5 grains, if the rail 
he taken as weighing 1 '825 grains, or of 180 grains, if 
it be taken us weighing 1*8 grain. Either value is sub¬ 
stantially correct, and convenient for calculation, bat, of 
the two, the value 1"8, now adopted by Sir A. Cunningham, 
is rather the tnoro convenient. A gold coin of 180 grains, 
moderately worn, should weigh about 100—170 grains, as 
these coins do. Many of the early coins of India were 
struck to the standard of 100 rafl», or 180 grains. Among 
these are the coins of Puntuleon und Agathocles, the double 
die copper coins of Toxila, the Mitra coins with incu*o 
square, and tho large copper Yaudheya coins, which lust 
are referred to the period of about a.d. 300. All these 
classes of coins are described in Sir A. Cunningham s 
recent work, “Coins of Ancient India.” lie considers 
(jxi/jt 80) that the 100 rntf piece can be most conveniently 
regarded as equal to a 1| pint (or tnrartyt), the jxuyt or 
tutarnn weighing 80 grains. lie wills the 100 rati pieco 
a “ heavy paw I,” and gives the scale of its multiples and 
sub-divisions os follows :— 

1 “ heavy pma ”=100 rath =180 grains. 

1* =150 =270 „ 

* .. = 50 ,. = 90 „ 

i » = 25 ,i — 45 ti 

t i. .. = 2-»l .. 

The 180 grain weight was long ufterwanls adopted by 
Iluniav&n and Akbar, who copied from Sher Shah, «s the 
weight of the silver rupee, and it is the familiar tala of 
the Anglo-Indian sculo of Indian weights. 1 I think it 
would be more convenient to use the name tola for the 
100 rati pieces than the awkward term " heavy /Hint i. 


1 On this subject *• The History of tho Moghul Emne™* of HindusUn 
IllanUiOnl bt their Coins.” By Stanley l^ae-lWe, »ntminiUr, 1HJ-, 
' ■ ■ l,’Uruiucl« of tho 1‘stlun King* 


p. Uiri, uul tho diocaMoa in ibomni 
of Delhi,” pp, 403 wyy. 
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SILVER COIN'S. 

{Page* 119-138.) 

Very little can at present be added to the information 
about the silver coins as printed in the Catalogue. 

If Prinsep was not mistaken, the copper type which I 
have designated by the name • Chandra Head ’ occurs also 
in silver. lie says in a footnote, which I overlooked until 
lately; — 

“ Since finishing my plate I have received a drawing of 
a small silver coin from Mr. Tregear, found at Juunpur, 
having a head on one side, and on the other a bird with 
outspread wings, under which, in clearly defined characters, 
is n*. Chandra Gupta." 1 

I suspect that in this passage the word ‘silver’ is a 
clerical error for ‘copper,’ but it is possible that the coiu 
described was really a silver one. 

The coins of ToramAna (page 136) have been discussed 
bv Mr. Fleet Ho is quite certain that the two known 
silver coins are dated in the year 52, and suggests that 
the date is a regnal one, expressed in un era beginning at 
the accession of Toramana to tho throuo of the Pail l ib about 
A.n. 460.* 

Dr. noernle has shown good reason for believing that 
certain Indo-Saasaninn coins, which are palpably imitations 
ol the coinage of the Sassanian king FirA* of Persia, were 
issued by some chief of tho White Huns, and conjectures 
plausibly that ToramAna may have been that chief.* 

The samo writer has elsewhere dealt with the copper 
coinage of Toramina and his son Mibirukula.‘ Mv remark 
(page 11) that “of Tonunana we possess only two silver 
c nus, but the copper coinage of his son Mihirakulu is tolerably 


1 Yjm ^ "i-Thoms,, rot. L p. 2«| not*, 

pp U “ U,n lBd - Antiquary, voL xriii. 

* tsrser J* r - *• 

wjs nad - l - 
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abundant ” lacks accuracy, Many copper coins of Toramana 
are known, and, according to Mr. Rodgers, those of one 
type are common. 1 He describes one in the Lahore cabinet 
as follows: *' Obr. Seated figure to right Rev. 

Standing figure to left, jft . • • ” In this description 
the terms obverse and reverse have been wrongly used. 
The side of the coin which bears the king’s personal name 
should always be called the obverse. 

According to Sir A. Cunningham, the date on the rare 
silver coins of Is&na Vann4 [page 130) is 55. Dr. Iloerule 
reads it as 245.* 

The silver coins of the Tridont type ascribed to the kings 
of \ alubhl were briefly referred to in ray Catalogue (puge 
137), with the remark that they require more exhaustive 
examination than they have vet received. They still require 
that examination. Dr Bilhler thinks that they are wrongly 
ascribed to the Mah4r4j4s of Vulabhl. lie writes “ I may 
tt, id that I do not believe in a Vulabhl coinage, of which 
■ v '' r A. Cunningham gives some specimens (Arch. Surrey 
^ r P-, vol. i*. pi. v.). I cannot make out from his 
facsimiles tho name read by him, nor have I over seen any 
piece on which they can be read.”* 

I urn not in a position to give an opinion on the issue 
thus raised. 


COPPER COINS. 


(Puget 138-144.) 

Air. Rapson’s researches at the Bodleian Library have 
unearthed some interesting facts. Mv Catalogue described 
seven Gupta copper coins, namely, six of Chandra Gupta IL 
a ud one of Kumira Gupta I,, in the Bodleian cabinet, 
tw ° °f which had been picked oat from tbe miscellaneous 


i Coin* fat tbe (internmrnt Muwtim, Lahore. compiled hr Chaa. 

• M.R.A 8. Calcutta. |*9t, p. 64. This work ha* been renewed 

«T raciq tkfl Iniinin Antiquary for June, IS9i (tol *ri. P- *94). 

>• ,or *•*>, tol. Itii. part i. atiU to Chronological Table ttattf 

' 1 »»u tbe Origin u! tbe CupU-Valahbl Kim,' p. 7 
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coins, and I remarked that the correspondence showed that 
some specimens were missing (fxigr 62). Sir. Rapson, 
having more time at his disposal than I had, was fortunato 
enough to discover “ nearly twenty additional specimens 
hidden among the miscellaneous coins,” including oue 
new type. 

lie gives autotype figures of two specimens of the 
Umbrella type of Chandra Gupta II., which prove that 
this type was issued in two sizes. His fig. 14, diameter 
about *9, represents the large size, as published iti my 
Catalogue, which may be intended for a /xina. Fig. 13, 
diameter about *6, B No. 752, represents the smaller size, 
of the same dimensions us the larger coins of the Standing 
King type, which may be intended for half a /win. The 
copper coins of Chandra Guptu II. were issued of so 
many different denominations, that it is cleur that the 
coinage was of considerable volume. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Ilupson omitted to weigh the Bodleian specimens, 
some of which are in good preservation. The few recorded 
weighments are nearly all those of ill-preserved coins, and 
do not afford sufficient materials for the satisfactory determi¬ 
nation of the weight standard and the denominations of 
the Gupta copper coinage. 

M lien describing the Vikrnmaditya Bust type (pogr 140), 
I should have noted that a snake is twined round the neck 
ol Garuda. It is distinctly shown in the autotype (Catalogue, 
Date 1\ . 13). The suake is equally distinct on the Bhituri 
seal of Kumara Gupta II. 

1 he Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses specimens of 
the Chandra Head typo of various sizes (jxigr 141), but 
I ha\e not been furnished with uny detailed description 
of them. Mr. Rivett-Carnac also has some Gupta copper 
coins, probably of this type, which I have not seen. 

The new type discovered by Mr. Rapson among the 
unclassed Bodleian coins may be conveniently named the 
• Chandra ’ type. In place of the head of 'the Chandra 
Head type, “ the obverse is quite occupied with the name 
having over it a crescent, while on the reverse appears 
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Guruda with the inscription 3 TJT:.” This type agrees in 
the obverse with the * Chandra coins’ described in my 
Supplement (pogr 143, Plate IV, 16), but differs in the 
reverse, which in the case of those coins is occupied by 
a vase, without legend. The new Bodleian discovery raises 
to five the number of types of copper coinage certainly 
issued by Chandra Gupta II., namely, (l) Umbrella, (-) 
Standing King, (3) Yikruin&ditya Bust, (4) Chandra Head, 
and (5) Chandra. 

If Dr. Hoernli’a suggestion be correct, a sixth type ot 
the copper coinage of the same king exists. “ To the Gupta 
class,” he writes, “ I am also disposed to refer the coin 
of which I publish three figures in plate vi. fig. 9, Id, H* 
nnd which, I believe, is a quite new type. There are three 
specimens, ull of copper, and all in rather poor condition. 
One side is uttcrlv unrecognisable in all three; on the 
other side (the obverse?), they all show three figures 
standing, a king with two attendants, dressed in tunics or 
armour. The king, in the middle, facing tront, holds up 
something in his right hand. The attendant to his proper 
left holds the royal umbrella over him ; the attendant to 
his proper right holds a spear or standard in his right hand. 
In fig. 11 the king and the attendant to his left can bt 
seen, while in fig. 10 the king and hi* attendant to the 
right are seen, also the umbrella ovef tho king. Fig. 0 
shows all these figures together, but they are difficult to 
distinguish. I would attribute these coins to Chandra 
Gupta II., of whom coins of the ‘umbrella’ type, both in 
gold and copper, are known to exist." 1 

The figures of these ill-preserved coins are bo dim that 
it is difficult to make out on the plute the devices above 
described, and l have not had an opportunity of seeing 
the coins. I have, however, no doubt that I)r. lloemlc s 
description or them is quite correct. The legends having, 
apparently, disappeared altogether, it i* impossible to de- 


1 J.A.S.B. vol. lvi. part L P . t7t. ■n« ° f ^ 

collection gathered for tb« Indian Mon-urn by Btibd 1 .U Mainnrj 
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termine with certainty the attribution of the coins. But 
they may safely be assigned to the Gupta period, and 
probably either to the reign of Chandra Gupta IL or to 
that of his son KumAra Gupta I. The presence of the 
umbrella favours the attribution to the former, while the 
grouping of the figures recalls the device of the Two Queens 
type of the latter king. 

I his new Upe may, for convenience of reference, and 
m default of a better name, be called the * Trio' type 

, ),!' " PT iblC ’ the Httle ‘ va9 ° * coilw - taring the name 
C/iani/ra (Catalogue, page 143), were struck by Chandra 
Gupta II., yet one more must be added to the long list of 
his types of coinage. 

Whether or not the ‘Trio* and * Vase ’ types belong to 
the reign of Chandra Gupta II., it is certain that he issued 
copper com* of five distinct types, and that at least three 

ru * 'i ^ it (nan,ol >'- Umbrella, Standing King, and 
Chandra Head) comprised more than one denomination of 
a t t f<. ows that the copper coinage of Chandra 
Gupta II. must have been issued in considerable quantity, 

an ur,n -. « * nw <>f years. Xo king ever issues a large 
variety ot com, m one metal during a very brief period. I 
am convinced that the copper coins of Chandra Gupta 11. will, 
when systemattca'ly looked for, be found in no small number. 
I roof has already been obtained that they are not nearly 
r pi WIW *upposod some years ago. The copper issues 

tloS f IK *T' L Can now httV0 rivalled in volume 
those ot the early Indo^cythian prince* which have been 

pr^rve.1 ,n immense numbers, but it is now clear that 

‘ I jy ^ CU , rrCnCy ' a, ' d to extent took the 

pluco of the more abundant Indo-Srv»K,\,„ 

z: •?,*.£ jszzt* 

j. . ‘ ''1 K ' | n is assigned, though on rather 

Guotl U \ ^ P"** iH th * "“ip, of Chandra 

coiiaeeinv.Tl K ** Con i ectured ‘hat the copper 

device b ! " ^ ^ l" D ’ “ n<1 ,mludin S ,he *»tne • umbrella * 
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At fHiijt 144 of the Catalogue an ancient copper forgery 
of the gold Archer type of Chandra Gupta II. is noticed. 
Mr. Hodgers possessed a similar forgery of a gold coin of 
Samudra Gupta. 

The one copper coin certainly known to have been struck 
bv Kurn&ru Gupta I., viz. B No. 751. of tlio Standing King 
type, was fully described in tho Catalogue (pogr 143), und 
an autotype of it has since been published by Mr. Ktipson 
(fig. 15 of hi* plait). In the Catalogue I have stated 
positively that there is “ no legend ” on the obverse, but 
the uutotypo shows traces of five characters on the right 
margin, and nlso, I think, of fCn, under the king’s 1. arm. 

It is surprising that other specimens of Kum&ru Guptu s 
undoubted copper coinage do not turn up. 

COPPER COINS OF KUMAR A GUPTA I. AND SKANDA 
GUPTA. AGREEING IN DEVICE AND LEGEND WITH 
THE SILVER COINS, {Pag** 144-146.) 

In tho Supplement to tho Catalogue {pagr* 141-146) I 
discussed the copper Gupta coins which resemblo the silver 
coiimge in device and legend, and observed that “ they may 
all be uucient forgeries, but, if they are; it is odd that suoh 
a considerable number of them should be found. The 
(piestion of thoir genuineness deserves fuller examination 
than I have been ablo to give it. Some are certainly 
forgeries.” 

The coins noticed in the Catalogue are as follows:— 

(1) Four Gupta copper coins of Skuiula Gupta, presented by the 

Thaliur of Morvi, and described by Mr. Newton. 

(2) Twenty Gupta copper coins, presented by the (thief of Wulli, 

the ancient Valabhl. Some of these were coated with a 
thin film of silver. 

(3) Fifteen small copper coins, also dug up on the sito of \ alubhl, 

and believed to he from the same hoard tut the twenty above 
noticed. Legend read as Parama b/uigarata rdjddhirdfd 
Kautira Gupta J hhendratya} Five of this batch were in 

• Tba comet reading is probably Mukrndraditya. 
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pretty good preservation, and Captain Watson, who sub¬ 
mitted the coins, hail eight more of the same kind. 

(4) Several specimens in the British Museum, all in bad condition, 
and apparently of Trident typo. Legend on ono Gupta 
iftih/ndratTitya]. Copper of good colour, anil no sign* of 
plating. 


Two similar coins, “portions of which are still well covered 
with silver,” were collected at Konauj, in the Furrukhabid 
District of the N.W.P., and have been deposited in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta.* No details have been given, 
and I cannot say what device is on the reverse of these 
specimens from the N.W.P. 

At the very ancient town of J&is, in the Rai Bareli 
District of Oudh, I obtained a single specimen of this coin¬ 
age of the Fan tail Peacock type, and probably belonging 
to the reign of KumAra Gupta I. This coin has no trace 
of plating. 

Dr. Bidder has recently made known the source of the 
British Museum examples. lie writes: “It seemed to me 
evident from the silver and copper coins found at Valabht 
and in the neighbourhood, that the Maharajas of Valabht 
hu.l been vassals of the Guptas. These coins, of which I 
mys< iavo collected on the spot many hundreds, ull show 
” 1 ® M ® f Sk, * nd agupta and Kumarugupta (tie). In 
1 .0 I bought at Sihor, close to Valft (U Valabht). a hoard 
of minute copper coins, which together weighed five pounds. 
Ihe authorities of the British Museum selected a number 

,i U ** apparently to some of those specimens 

hat Mr V. A. Smith refers in his essay on the Coinage 
o t n. up •». p. 1 Hi. None of these pieces have been 
issued by the Guptas themselves. They are clearly ancient 

imitations and the find-spoU show that they wore current 
in > alubld. 

t ! •7v a,,t ! that 1 do no1 b< ‘ lievo in a Valabhi coinage, 
of which .Sir A. Cunningham gives some specimens (^rrA. 

6*/r. fop. vol. ix. plate v.). I cauuot make out from 
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his facsimiles the names read bv him, nor have I ever seen 
any piece on which they can be read.” 1 

The facts above enumerated prove very clearly that the 
copper coins resembling the silver were struck ordinarily, 
if not exclusively, ut VuluLhi, in SunUbtm (K&thiaw&r), 
and that they are only fount! occasionally and exceptionally 
in Northern India. It is also established that the coins in 
question wore issued in large quantity, and that many of 
them were coated with a thin film of silver. The only 
names which have been recognized on them urc those of 
Kiiindra Gupta (I.) and Skandu Gupta. 

Several questions are suggested by these coins. Firstly, 
I)o they constitute a real coinage struck by authority, or 
are they merely private forgeries of the silver coinage? 
Secondly, Were they issued during the reigns of the kings 
whose names they hear, or are they of luter date ? Thirdly, 
^ ,! re they issued by authority of Kumara Gupta I. and 
•Skandu Gupta, or by Maharajas of Valubhi, or someone 
else ? 

I think it must be admitted that these coins are not the 
work of private forgers. They have been found in such 
numbers at Valubhi that they must have been issued by 
aotne public authority, and must have served as an 
authorized coinage. The circumstance that ninny of them 
ore coated with silver, and were, therefore, intended to pass 
as silver, raises no presumption that they were the work 
of non*oilicial rogues. The issue by authority of cop|»cr 
coins plated, or thickly coated with silver, was an ancient 
practice, not of uncommon occurrence both in the Greek 
Htatos and in the Roman Empire, and Indian rulers would 
not be slow to adopt a financial expedient supported by 
such respectable authority. 

The coins of Amyntaa the Second of Maced on 1 are “almost 
all pluted.” Those of Puusanias, king of the same country, 1 

1 * <>n the Origin of the Gupta-Volabhl Em/ p. 7 mtU, of the reprint from 
the Vienna Oriental Journal, »ol. r. part iiL 

* B.c. 30J-3W). 

* o.c. SM-3s9. 
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are almost invariably found to l>e of copper, plated will* 
silver, and it cannot be supposed that they were all executed 
by private forgers. The lloman Emperor Curuailla (a. 1). 
211) is recorded by Suetonius to have issued plated coius, 
and “plated coins of Claudius nnd of Dotnitilla are so 
frequent, and so much exceed the number which are of 
good metal throughout, that it may be conjectured either 
Claudius, or his officers of the mint, were the forgers. 
Indeed, there can be but little doubt that spurious coins 
were issued from the public mints, whenever the necessities 
of the state were pressing."* 

In the Catalogue (pmjc 1-16) I suggested that the copper 
coinage of the Sutrups Nuliupdua, Chashtnna, nnd Juya- 
dAma, must havo been the model of the copper coins bearing 
the names of Kumdra Gupta and Skunda Gupta, if the?*e 
latter are not merely forgeries of the silver coins. riio 
fuller information now accessible enables mo to develop 
this suggestion in more detail. 

Concerning the coins of Nuhnp&un tho Kshnhar&ta, the 
first of the \Y estem Satraps, whoso known dates runge from 
41-dfi, probably equivalent to a.d. 119-124, Pandit llhag- 
vanlal Indruji writes os follows“ I used to possess four 
silver coins ot Nahup&nn; but one of these, which I obtained 
from Nosik, was spoiled in olouning. I heated tho coin, 
and u silver coating came off from each side, having only 
a piece of copper. Tho face on tho obverse of all my 
coins was so well executed as to fairly indicate tho age of 

the king at the time of striking.The symbols on 

the reverse are un urrow and a thunderbolt. The occurrence 
of these symbols on some copper coins, which are found 
in the coasting regions of Uujur&t and Kathiiw&d, and 
also sometimes in M&lwu, make it probuble thut these wore 
also struck by Nnhap&na. These copper coins bear on the 
other side tho liuddhist symbols, a standing deer nnd a 
dhttrmachakm, and also show traces of inscriptions which 
have not hitherto been deciphered." 


.“TV *’«*"*■ « TuWie Money," beh* tho robrt.no* of 
lecture lUinirvd before the Numismatic Society, London, X4r\l April, 1S43. 
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This passage proves that NahapAna struck certain coins 
purporting to be silver, but in reality only coated with 
silver, and also that certain copper coins were issued during 
the same period which agreed in reverse device with the 
silver coins, but differed in obverse device. 

Pandit BhagvAnlAl Indraji does not distinguish the 
copper front the silver coins of Cbashtatja, but this prince 
struck coins in both metals. The description of a copper 
coin of his is quoted in the Catalogue. 1 The obverse and 
reverse devices of this coin agree with those of silver coins 
of the dynasty. 

The son of Chashtonn was JayadAraan, circa A.n. 136-141. 
“ I have not yot been able,” observes the Pandit, " to obtain 
an undoubted specimen in silver of this prince ; but I think 
it probable that the specimen given in the Plato [figure 3, 
a circular coin] is a coin of JoyadAtnan, although the name 
and the greater part of the Icgeud cannot be read. Ihe 
coin is in many respects like those of NuhapAna; both style 
and letters ure similar, and the beginning of a legend in 
Buctrinn Pali is clearly legible. The symbols are, however, 
those inaugurated by Chashtana, nnd the word K-hntrapata 
is beyond doubt. It cannot possibly be a coin of NuhajiAna. 

The copper coins of JuvudAnian are well known. 1 hey 
ure square, and bear on tho obverse an Indinn bull facing 
right, and in front of it a trident and axe combined. 
Around the obverse are Greek characters—probubly tho 
remains of the name of some overlord. *lhe reverse bears 
the usual symbols and the inscription within a circle.” 

• Of the next Satrap, liudradainan, the Pandit was not 
able to find unv copper coius. He possessed nine specimens 
of this ruler's silver coinago, all of which were mude of 
superior metal and well executed. No further mention of 
coppor coins is mude in the Pandit's paper.* 

Though the information collected above is scanty, it is 


1 The Ilritisb Muslim pwaum uo specimen of the copper cotnsgo of 

Choalitaiia. _ 

* “ Tho Wooten Kshstrapas." by Tspdit Illinprinlil Indraji. Pb.D.. 
M.R.A.8., edited by E J. Rspwn, M.A., M.R.A.S. (J.K.A.S. \ol. NXU. 
New Senes, pips M1-S4I). 
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yet sufficient to show that the copper coinage of Ivurn&ra 
Gupta and Skunda Gupta agreeing in type with the silver 
coinage was no new phenomenon. It was quite in accord* 
once with local precedent. Nuhap&na, like Kumikra Gupta 
and Skanda Gupta, Btruck plated coins, and Choshtuna, like 
them, issued copper coinage of the Bamo type as the silver. 
Juvaduma struck copper coins in considerable quantity, but 
it is doubtful whether or not ho issued any silver, nnd 
consequently doubtful whether his silver nnd copj>er coins 
agreed in type or not. The reverses, both of the silver coin 
attributed to him and of his undoubted copper coins, bear 
the symbols which arc common on the silver coinage of the 
dynasty. 

On the whole, I have come to the conclusion that the 
copper coins of Kumara Gupta and Mcanda Gupta, which 
resemble in device and legend the silver coins of those kings, 
were for the most part a real copper eoinuge, nnd not merely' 
forgeries of the silver coinage. Some copper coins coated with 
silver were issued in accordance with tiie precedent set bv 
Nahnp&nu and many other sovereigns, but these should 
be regarded as a debased portion of the silver currency. 
It is not reasonable, T think, to suppose that all the 
numerous copper coins of Kum&ra Guptu and Skandu Gupta 
were originally’ silver coated. 

I do not quite understand why Dr. Ruhler should 
positively assert that 11 none of these pieces have been 
issued by the Guptas themselves.” I sec no reason why 
they should not have been issued by Kumlra Gupta und 
Skunda Gupta, whose names they bear. The coins, like 
copper coins generally, are seldom in fine condition, hut 
their mechanical execution is about equal to that of the 
similar sil\cr coins, and exhibits no degradation. Dr. 
Itiihler proceeds: “They are clearly ancient imitations, and 
the find-spots show that they were current in Valabhl.” 
In my view the silver-plnted coins are a debased issue of 
the silver coinage, probably struck during a period of 
financial pressure, and the coins which show no signs 
of plating are not imitations of the silver coinage. I regard 
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them rather as a genuine copper coinage, struck on the 
same type as the silver coinage, and the legitimate descend¬ 
ants of the copper coinage of the enrly Satraps, They may, 
of course, have been actually struck at the mints of the 
Maharajas of Vulubhi, feudatories or viceroys of the Gupta 
kings, but, inustnuch as they bear the names of the Gupta 
sovereigns, I think they should be regarded as the coins 
of those sovereigns. I do not perceive any indication of 
later date. 

Full descriptions of good specimens of this copper coinage 
of Kum&ru Gupta and Skanda Gupta are not avuiluble. 
The Sihor specimens in the British Museum aeern to huve 
a trident on the reverse, and thus to resemble certain 
Western types of the Gupta silver coinage. The coins 
found at iSihor and Vulubhi were no doubt minted cither 
at \ ulubhi or in the neighbourhood. The Fantuil l’oucock 
copper coin, which I obtained iu Oudh, seems to be one of 
Kumara Gupta’s, and resembles tho silver type of the 
northern provinces. It is possible that a Northern copper 
coinage, agreeiug in type with the silver, niuy also have 
existed. 

The only substantial reason why the whole of the copper 
coins in question should be supposed to be either forgeries 
or imitations of the silver coinage, is that u good many 
silver-coated pieces have been found. That reason has, 
I imagine, been sufficiently disposed of by the foregoing 
argument. The agreement in device and legend between 
the silver and copper coinage is no ground for denying the 
latter an independent legal status. Chandra Gupta II. 
used the Umbrella device, both for his gold and copper 
coins, and, if Mr. Thomas’ note on tho Freeling coin be 
accepted, Kumara Gupta I. used on a gold Archer coin 
the legend of his Fuutuil Peacock pieces. So, in our own 
time, the almost absolute identity between certuiu of the 
gold and silver dies of the Jubilee coinage is a familiur uud 
inconvenient fact. 

Remembering the extreme rarity of the undoubted copper 
coinuge of Kumara Gupta I., and assuming that some, at 
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any rate, of his copper coins which resemble the silver ones 
are to be regarded as a genuine local copper coinage, it is 
interesting to find an exactly parallel case in Muhammadan 
India some nine centuries later. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, Sult&n of Delhi (a.d. 1324- 
1351), issued, as is well known, for u space of ubout three 
years (a.h. 730-ni2), u forced token currency mainly com¬ 
posed of brass pieces, but including a few copper ones. 
I ho sovereign wished that these brass and copper tokens 
should be accepted as equivalent to the corresponding silver 
coins. Sometimes the silver values attributed to the tokens 
were inscribed on their surfuces, “ but in many cases the 
equivalents of the current money have to be discovered 
from the approximation to the old standards, in form or 
weight, given to the representative brass tokens." 

Ibis issue of a token currency, however, did not prevent 
the issue of u real copper currency also during the same 
years. “There are very few specimens of the exclusively 
copper coins of Muhnmmud bin Tughlak; the copper 
currency proper seems to have been confined to the three 
exumples quoted below (Nos. 200, 210, 211), but iu many 
cases dies intended for the small silver coins, and the less 
marked and declaratory legends of the forced currency, 
seem to have been employed to stump copper, which, in the 
fulness of its weight, carried iu own value in the rnurket, 
irrespective of any especial superscription." 1 

This case seems to me to be very closely similar to that 
under discussion. The silver-coated coins of Kuuniro 
Gupta I. and Skanda Gupta may bo compared with 
the forced currency of the SulUn, and tho employment 
of dies originally intended for the small silver coins to 
stamp copjier, circulating as copper, uppears to bo common 
to both cases. 

MISCELLANEOUS COINS. 

I fake this opportunity of bringing together notices of 
certain miscellaneous coins, which are not well known in 

1 Thu ®»*. “ The ChiwueW* of the PatM* King, of Delhi,” pp. 2S3-2SA. 
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Europe. They are all closely related to the coinage of the 
Gupta dynasty, and are referable approximately to the 
Gupta period. 

I. Chaxdra. 

Mr. C. J. Rodgers submitted to me in 1890 a coin of 
which I recorded at the time the following description: 

Obt. King standing to 1., costing incense on altar; trident 
with fillet on stem above altar; king’s 1. arm raised, and 
passed through loop of spear. Legend arranged vertically; 

under arm ^ Cha, and outside spear (?) JJ Gupta. 

^ ndra n 

But of this latter word only the character M, p, seemed 
distinct, Mr. Rodgers was inclined to read the word 
Tjgs, Shula. 

kite. Throned goddess, carrying cornucopia*; her body attenuated 
and wasp-like. No legend. Mon. 19a or 194. Mt. 118‘<5. 
Metul pale gold. In good condition. Cost sixteen rupees. 

In spite of the name ' Chandra,’ and the doubtful reading 
of ' Gupta,' it appears impossible to ascribe this piece to 
the Gupta dvnastv. It was obtained at Ilaripur in the 
I’anjAb, aud its stylo indicates that it was struck in tbut 
part of the country. It resembles in general appearance 
the well-known Indo-Scytbian coins with legeuds in old 
^idgari, or, as Mr. Thomas expressed it, “ with Hindi 
legends.” 

Sir A. Cunningham has u somewhat similar coin bearing 
the name * Samudra.’ 

I am inclined to believe that the coins of this class nre 
a little earlier than the Gupta coinage, but very little is 
really known about them. 

II. Basaxa. 

Mr. Rodgers describes a coin in the Lahore Museum na 
follows:— 

01 r. King in urmonr, standing to r.; 1. hand grasps a staff, r. 
hand is making an offering at an altar. Above r. nrm is 
a Iruil with fillet. Under L ann Puna, or Fault i 

to 
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letters one above the other, os on Gupta coins. To r. 
^ (?) indefinite. 

lltt. Female seated on throne, holds cornucopia) in 1. hand, and 
in r. n wreath, as on Gupta coins. To 1. u monogram, not 
well defined. Wt. 113-2.' 

Mr. Rodgers showed me a similar coin, made of brass, 
or very debased gold. Its weight was suid to be 65’65. 

When reviewing Mr. Rodger's Catalogue in the Indian 
Antiquary’ ( 1892 ), I read the name as Vauita ; I am indebted 
to Sir A. Cunningham for pointing out that it really is 
Ba*aiut. I have since seen specimens with a dealer in 
London, which leave no doubt ns to the reading. 

But I am unable to say who Bomho was. Tho numo 
is probably that of a foreigner, and his coins belong to the 
series of ludo-Scythiau coins with old Nagari legends. 


III. DorBTFTL. 

A coin of the •elephant-rider' type described in Proceed¬ 
ings of Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1882, pp. 91, 104. 

JDr. Roomie has since suggested that this coin may bo 
assignable to the reign of Kumaru Guptu (I.). The figure 
gives me the impression that the coiu (lutes from the rixlli 
century. 

IV. Nakesdba. 

A curious piece, certainly belonging to the later Gupfs 
period, is incorrectly described unci very badly figured in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1852 
(vol. xxi. p. 402, pi. xii. 11). 

Sir A. Cunningham possesses a rough sketch of the coin, 
but it is impossible to describe it accurately from the 
material* available in England. I hope Dr. Hoorn 1.' will 
publish the piece properly. It was found in the Jes*oro 
district of Bengal, in company with a coin which may 
be one of fesifika (fig. 12), and “specimens of the silver 
coinage of Chandra Gupta, KurnAra Gupta, and Skanda 
Gupta. 


• CiUlnptr of Ihr Coin* in th* Gurrrnrarnt Ma«nm r . m v 
No. th. ..An fceribrf in the UU, i, tbr Sy s^Sj'SSXS^ 
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The published description is as follows 

“No. 2, fig. II, appears likewise to be n Gupta coin, and is 
evidently an unique specimen of its kind. On the obverse it has 
tlie riji seated on a stool, with a nimbus round his head, and 
attended by two females standing by his side; above his left hand 
u an indistinct monogram. On the reverse is a standing female 
figure holding branches of lotus in her hands; before her is a 
peacock, and to the left the letters 3(1 ?), (Gupta?) 

in the Gupta character.” 

The plate shows that the king is squatted on bis throne 
or stool, facing front, with his feet tucked up. The character 
over his left shoulder is the letter f, h. The reverse female 
does not hold the lotus-stalks, she is between them. 

_ Dr. Iloernle has suggested that this may be a coin of 
Nura Sinha Gupta, who is probably the Nani Baladitya 
known from coins. This may be the case. 

According to Sir A. Cunningham (Rf/torh, vol. ix. 
P- 157) king Sas&iika (a.D. 600) bears the title Nurendru 
f, upta in certain Jain books, but the passage in the hooks 
has not been textually quoted. 

It is impossible at present to say who struck the coin in 

question. 

Y. Sana SKA. 

Bern. Ttk. 

King, facing front, mounted on recumbent bull, which is 
to l.; king's r. hand, or elbow, on bull’s hump, his 1. hand 
raised, holding a fiower; his l. knee tacked up, his r. leg 
hanging over bull’s side. Bisk over bull's head. Below 
hull *<*. Saia. 

Lakshin! on lotus-seat, in debased style, but the leg* are 
separate, and not combined into a bar, ns in the debass-d 
Gupta coins; her r. hand extended, holding a ( ?) lotus-bud 
without stalk in the pnltn; her 1. arm grasps a sceptre, 
or stalked lotus-bud. Legend on r. margin 'STt iMtljf. 
Sri Sattinka. Mon. sometimes wanting. 

Gold alloyed; coarse dots round margin of both obv. 
and rev. 
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Reference* and Remark*. 

B. M. Rov. legend, anil legend below the bull distinct. No obv. 

marginal legend. VT t. not stated. No mon. 

C. On r. obv. margin two characters not read. Two characters 

below bull, of which first is #. Nothing in Lakshml's 
r. hand. Legend on r. margin, ^ft 7T. Sri Sa —. Mon. 
indistinct, nearly lOrf. Wt not stated. From Gaya. 

According to Sir A. Cunningham, who has briefly noticed 
these coins (Reporta iii. 138), SasAnka ruled a country 
called Kirnu Suvarnu, suppose<l to be identical with Saphuran 
on the Subanrikba (Suvarnarekhii) river in Bengal (Report*, 
viii. 189, 1»1). lie destroyed the Bodki-drum, or sacred 
tree, at Buddba-Gova, ubout a.d. GOO (Report*, i. 5, 10, 
and iii. 80). He is said to be called Narendra Gupta in 
certain Jain books ( Report*, ix. 157). Hia seal has been 
found inscribed on a rock at Rohtas (Rohtusgarh) in the 
ShAhabAd district of Bih&r (Report*, vii. pi. vi.), and a 
tank named after him exists at Bh&su Bib&r in the BngrubA 
(Ilogra) district of Bengal, which place is supposed to be 
the Po-shi-po of Hiuen Tsiung (Report*, xv. 102). 
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Art. V. —Profmor Sayce and (he IiurmeM Language. By 
Bkkxakd IIouohtON, M.R.A.S., Deputy Commissioner, 
Snndoway, Burma. 

NoTWtTHSTASDiNO that tho position of Burmese philologi- 
cally hus been tixed with some precision, that it possesses a 
literature, and that several Anglo-Vernacular works on it 
are in existence, the references to it in scientific and other 
works are generally marred by errors and misconceptions of 
detail. The absence of unv grammar (in the proper sense 
of the word) of this Iunguagc, has probably much to do 
with these mistakes. I)r. Judson’s book is a mere skeleton 
grammar devoid of examples or exercises to show the munner 
in which the various rules are worked in practice, whilst it 
is deficient in syntax, and in information about poetical 
Burmese. As yet the annexation of Upper Burma, although 
it has given u great impulse to almost everything connected 
with the province, has failed to produce anything noteworthy 
in the way of helps to the study of Burmese, if we except a 
few crude elementary works which are no improvement on 
those already in existence. 

Again, the Tibeto-Burman family of speech is perhaps one 
of the least studied of all, the attention of those philologists 
who incline to the study of the languages of the Mongoloid 
rather than of the Aryan races, being chiefly devoted to those 
better known to European travellers and traders. With the 
partial exception of Burmese, tho latter have had hitherto, it 
must be admitted, but little opportunity to study either the 
people or languages of this branch of the human race. 

The extent of the existing ignorance regarding the 
Tibeto-Burman languages may be judged from the fact 
that in books like the “ Introduction to the Science of 
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Language,” written by so eminent an authority ns Prof. 
Payee, there is not a single reference to Burmese which 
is not open to criticism. This work has now reached a 
third edition without the errors in this respect being 
corrected, and it would therefore uppear high time for some 
notice to be taken of them. In endeavouring to point out 
the mistakes of detail into which the learned Professor has 
been lead, doubtless by incorrect information, I have, of 
course, no intention of contesting his deservedly high 
authority as regards the general principles of the science 
of languuge. 

It would be interesting to know who is reponsible for the 
translation (in vol. i. p. 123) of "fid do dlncii kra dhaii ” 
(sic) by “I multitude go multitude which.” All three 
subordinate words have here fictitious meanings given to 
them, whereas, as a matter of fact, they urc true agglutinative 
suffixes, having no longer any meaning by themselves in 
Burmese. DO, or rather Id (with the short tono), is un 
ordinary plural particle, nnd may possibly be a derivative 
of tho root 10 (with the heavy tone), meaning to * increase,' 
but. it has certainly no connection with the only two 
existing roots to (short tone) which mean respectively 
•to touch lightly,* and ‘a kind of basket.' Whether it 
is, or is not connected with a-tiri 'a mass,' and hence 
•n multitude’ (as in fa-tire),' is foreign to the question 
of the existence of tho plural particlo to as a distinct 
root. It is certain that this is not the case, and thut in 
this respect, Burmese is no more isolating than the Drnvidian 
languages with their kal or /«. 

The examplo of kra is still more unfortunate, since there 
is no known root in the Burmese language with which 
this particle can even be remotely connected. It is a 
plural affix, pure and simple, boasting probably of a very 
Ligh antiquity indeed. It is perhaps connected with the 
Mauipuri khoi, Southern Chin htjau. 

^Tho would iiyroh'hU. IW u pcob. My derirrf f fora . , 0 Ung 
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Tho translation of dhan (Ban) by ‘which’ is of course 
obviously wrong, as (apart from other considerations) tho 
relative pronouns are unknown in Burmese and its cognate 
languages. The mistake has probably arisen from tho fact 
that this verbal particle {6<w) can bo used to form what 
is knowu in the Druvidian languages as u “ Relative 
Participle." The origiu of the verbal particle transliterated 
by 8<m, is somewhat obscure, and it seems very doubtful 
whether it is connected with tho colloquiul 0<i/i meaning 
•this.’ There is no doubt, however, that in its use as a 
particle, it bos no more a separate existence than any 
Turkish or Tamil verbal suffix. (From certain analogies, it 
would seem somewhat doubtful whether tho colloquial pro¬ 
nunciation of this word does not give its real form.) 

It appears, therefore, thut the sentence quoted by Professor 
fcuyee, would show that Burmese is an agglutinative rather 
tliuu an isolating language. It is not part ot our pro\ince 
now to discuss how far respectively these two elements 
enter into tho Burmese langungc, but it is certainly rash 
to class it, uuhesitutingly, with Chinese as an isolating 
language (6ee in/ia). 

On page 129 it is stated that Chinese differs from Burmese 
in that tho Chinese mode of expressing the relations of 
the sentence liv position is replaced in the latter language 
by the use of words like pru (sic) ‘to do,’ kha ‘to suffer.’ 
khln'i (sic) ' possession,’ mhu (sic) ‘ from. Now Chinese 
certainly differs from Burmese in several respects in the 
construction of the sentence, but the above cun scarcely 
be considered liappv examples of the differences thut do 
exist. In the first plnce, the use of pm with a verba 
uoun in khrantj is rarely, if ever, met with colloquially, 
being confined to the more stilted language of the boo s 
and to formal communications, such as official orders. t 
is, in fact, a mere refinement in the language, intended for 
the use of scholars mid officials, and would be considered 
very affected indeed in ordinary conversation, llius 1 fi 
raik-hmk-khmmj pru-duh is quite correct Burmese, but it 
is a form which in ordinary use has never superseded the 
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simpler 0u rnik-hnak-Bah. This use, however, of the verb 
pru has a close antilogy in Chinese in the use of the verb 
td ' to strike,’ used -in the sense of * doing ’ ; compure 
Chinese td hied ‘ to speak * with Burmese (hiiiit)~mnrak- 
(khrnng) pru. The use of the construction with the verb 
tu (prefixed), would thus seem to correspond closely with 
that with pru (affixed). 

The example of khan ' to suffer,’ which is used to form 
the passive in Burmese, is also not a happy one, for 
although this relation can be expressed by position only 
in Chinese, one of the words also used to denote it is pi 
which means to ‘suffer,’ and corresponds oxnctly with khan. 1 
There would seem to be some mistake about the word 
khim ‘ possession,’ since there is no word at all resembling 
it in Burmese, but perhups pain is meant. This verb is 
occasionally, but not often, used as an auxiliary in the sense 
of ‘ought,’ ‘to be one’s duty’; e.g. 0u dtrd-paih-Oah 'he 
ought to go,’ * it is his duty to go.’ To this construction 
there is a parallel in Chinese in the use of ki or tdng 
(prefixed). As regards hma ' from,’ Chinese has of course, 
several prepositions with that meaning which can be pre¬ 
fixed to nouns; but it is quite true that, speaking generally, 
it has no conjunctive affix corresponding with hma when 
used with verba Chinese hns apparently an objection to 
the use of connecting words in stringing together the 
different parts of a sentence, but this dislike of conjunctive 
affixes is not confined to them. We have observed it both 
amongst jungle Burmans and omongst Chins. 

A passage on page 300 leaves it to bo inferred that in 
Prof. Sayce’s opinion, the chief difference, morphologically, 
between Chinese and Burmese is that the order in which 
the parte of the sentence follow one another is more or less 
free in Chinese, whilst it is fixed in Burmese. Without 
pretending to any special knowledge of the former longuage, 
I would point out that in Chinese, as in Burmese, the 

' A* ■ matter of fort the Montreal root khan • to suffer,' is found in Chine* 
bat it is not apparently n-ed there to form s pittite. ' 
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subject precedes the verb and the adjective the substantive; 
that the first of two substantives coming together is in the 
possessive cose, and that the subordinate sentence as a rule 
precedes. In Burmese, however, as will be pointed out 
infra, the adjective does not invariably precede the sub¬ 
stantive, so that in this respect, the order of words is rather 
freer in it than in Chinese. Moreover, in Burmese poetry 
the rules prescribing the order of the different parts of n 
sentence are practically laid aside, and it may safely bo 
said thut in no Chinese works are words strung together 
with fewer subsidiary particles and with a completer absence 
of fixed order than in poetical Burmese. The subject of 
the comparative morphology -of Chinese and Burmese is too 
large a one to be entered on here, but it may.be remarked 
en paxxant that the former would pritnn facie seem to dilfcr 
from the latter chiefly in the absence of conjunctive suffixes, 
the position of the verb, and the use of prefixes instead of 
suffixes with nouns. The comparative fixity or looseness 
of the order of words seems scarcely to be a very dis¬ 
tinguishing mark between these two languages. 

On pnge 386 we notice two small slips; khya does not 
mean to • throw * generally (denoted by }>ach), hut merely 
to * throw down/ or to • fell,’ and is therefore precisely the 
active of kya, to 4 fall down.’ 

To 4 fill ’ is properly praFi (short tone), though it is pro¬ 
nounced colloquially pri (/»jd),—not to be confounded with 
pri (heavy tone) = to be finished,—and tho corresponding 
active verb is therefore phran , 

In the classification of tho different members of tho 
Tibeto-Burmese family, we notice that Prof. Suyco has 
followed Mr. Cust in his “Sketch of the Modern Languages 
of tho East Indies,” and has consequently classified certain 
languages os belonging to the Munipur(«'c)-Chittagong 
group. Now, in the first place, the us© of the word 
Chittagong in this connection is misleading, as the Chittn- 
gonians proper have apparently no Mongoloid blood in 
them, but are of mongrel Aryan and what-not descent. 
The hill-men included in this group are os different in 
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speech, physique, and habits from the ordinary Chi tt agon inn 
as is water from oil. In the second place, the reasons given 
by Mr. Cust for distinguishing the languages of this group 
from the Burmese one, are scarcely very cogent. They 
S3em to be (1) a supposed necessity of accounting separately 
for the inhabitants of the water-shed between the Irrawuddy 
and the Brahmaputra, and (2) the fact that the dominant 
religion on one side is Hindu and on the other Buddhist. 

As to (l), it would doubtless be more symmetrical if the 
line of the water-shed formed an exact boundary between 
Aryan and Mongoloid. But the fact is, unfortunately, that 
it is not so; and that masterful ns is the Aryan race, und 
far-spreading as are their languages, the inhabitants of all 
this hill-country are pure Mongoloids both in race and in 
speech. The more fact that they border on Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion forms uo reason in itself for making a separate class 
of them, und is the more futile os the very same thing is 
true of the Burmans in Araknn. 

As to the people on one side being Hindus and on the 
other Buddhists, that is scarcely a reason for differentiating 
people philologically. It must, moreover, bo remembered 
that the Burmans to this day, in spite of their orthodox 
Buddhism, worship the same fairies mntato nomine as do 
these hill-men, who, though styled Bogan by Mr. Cust, 
have at least a far purer and better system of worship than, 
at any' rate, the Hindus. The absurdity of the arrangement 
is well shown by the placing of Shendu (Shaudu) and Sak 
in one group, whilst Kumi (Kami) and Khyen (Chin) ure 
shown in another. The Shandus, Kauiis, Lushais und the 
Chins (especially the Buutigshe and other more Northerly 
ones), are most intimately allied, and any classification which 
would separate them, must be radically wrong. Owing, 
however, to the little that is known of muny of these tribes, 
uccurnte sub-classification can scarcely yet be attempted, und 
in such u cose, it would seem obviously the safest course not 
to attempt one. It seems indeed probable that the Karens 
and the Hill-men of the Arakuneso Yorna mountains are 
later arrivals than the Burmans, but beyond this little can 
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be predicated of their mutual relationship. To lump them 
provisionally together under a ‘Burma’ group, might perhaps 
be the best arrangement at present. 

As regards tho last three members of the so-called 
Munipur-Chittagong group, the location of the Bnnjogis— 
this scarcely sounds like a Tibeto-Burman name—seems 
doubtful, whilst the Sak und Kyaus are so microscopical in 
numbers that they might well be omitted. Again, the 
word ‘ Aruknnese’ might with advantage be substituted for 
“ Mug or Rakheng.” It seems somewhat rash, by-lhe-bye, 
to style the whole Tibeto-Burman group isolating, since 
besides the lunguage of the Southern Chins, that of tho 
Bodos and Dhimals can be shown to be distinctly agglutina¬ 
tive, whilst agglutinative tendencies are not wanting in 
several of the others, not even excepting Burmese itself. 

On page 226 (voL ii.) exception must be tuken to the use 
of rau pru, as though this expression was a single word. 
The two words ran and pru are every whit as distinct as 
the English * make ’ and ‘strife 1 with which they are 
precisely analogous, tho only difference being that the verb 
is placed after the noun instead of before it. In ran pru, 
moreover, the verb pru is in the imperative singular (the 
only case in which the bare root cau be used in the Burmese 
conjugation), and to translate ‘to make strife’ some suffix 
must be added to pru according to tho meaning we attach to 
that English expression. Further, in lu-gale (/« kali) the 
last word has not the meaning of tho English ‘ young, 
which idea cannot, in fact, be expressed in Burmese by a 
single word. (Lu is inadvertently translated by ‘ horse.’ 
instead of ‘man.’) It (kali or akaU) is certainly used 
separately to mean * a child ’ or ' a baby, but it seems not 
improbable thut this is a mere shortened form of the com¬ 
pound word lu-kalr. The fact of kali being dissyllabic, would 
point to its being itself a compound and not a simple word, 
und if the reading lu-ha-li, which occurs in some books 
(though the word is pronounced lugnli), 1 is correct, it would 

' The chatty of it into * end r.'<* » rr«S is not uncommon in this family ol 
tongues, nod seTernl examples could easily be p»en. 
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suggest a possible etymology. iVd is an old root not now- 
used, meaning * to bo equal or equivalent to,’ thus the 
expression lu ha mri] means ' a man like to a bullock,’ that 
is in colloquial English ‘ an idiot of a fellow,’ the bullock in 
the Far East having a reputation in point of intelligence 
similar to that popularly given to the Western donkey. 1 
Now there is a root in Burmese hie 1 to * be minute ’ with the 
meaning as a noun a-h/e of *a minute particle, dust, chaff, 
and if we suppose, (which is not unreasonable), that the 
aspiration has been dropped, the original expression would 
be Ib-hd-hti, which analogously to that mentioned above, 
would mean ‘an atom of a fellow,’ that is, ‘a little man.' 
If this etymology is correct, it is quite evident that tho 
words lb-gale had not originally the meaning assigned to 
it by Professor Suyce. 

Finally, the statement on pago 229 (vol. ii.) that in 
Burmese the defining word must precede, requires limitation ; 
since it very often also follows the word defined, eg. one 
can say thhb-Bah lb or lb-rhhd. The latter is, in fact, the 
ordinary usage in the case of tho more common adjectives, 
or rather verbs used adjectively. The prefixing of the 
defining word as in Chinese, is perhaps the true method, 
but the affixing of it is, nevertheless, common enough in 
many of the other languages cognate to Burmese. 

* Cf. ■!» Kiak it eira • tiio hint like ■ bullock,’ is. the Imperial pigeon 
which makt* a uoi*c like a bullock. Thia ia, bow* tot. a local and u»t a z* ucial 
term fur the bird. 

1 Both kli and U (AS-Aotf) haro the heavy tone. 
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The following letter from Major Temple appeared in the 
Ac tide my of Oct. 29th :— 

1. Modbus ok tiie Mahabodhi Tempi*. 

London, Oct. 22, 1892. 

General Cnnningh.nl. in hi. work on .he M.h.bcdhi 
Temple to which I adverted last week. elute, in hit Pr 1 
(p. i‘, that Mr. Bcglur, in carrying not the restoration., 
ii'i'h.1 four corner pavilion. to the 1ran.n tempi,on t». 
nuthoritv of . .mall .tone model of the old W»P>* “ * 
.toed in medim.nl Ume., which he fonnd among the n» 
General Cunningk.m tell. «. that th.. additional work h. 
been much criticimd. and that both he and Mr. "''K 1 "' ba, ‘ 
been roundly »bu,cd for it. The General further add. ithat 
he ha, dimovered a we.nd model ef the Mahehodh, ,n the 
Indian Muaourn at Calcutta found at Mrohaung, the ancient 

I have no particular desire to plunge into what is rt.illy 
a barren controversy; but I think it right to note the 
following facts, which go to show that Mr. Beg ar 
right in his “ restoration.” Models of the Mahabodh,IW 
common in Burma in many materials, and m all si 
forty or fifty feet high downwards. It wa. :mdeed ^ 
practice to construct large working models of great hmldi 
as a guide to the architect. A good example of this is to 
be seen at Mingun near Mandalay, in t e ia-* •> 0 

paged,, there pmjec.cd by King Bodnwphoyl about . M 
J. and never handled. Bo.h ,hn uo6m.hed renimn. of 
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this pagoda, probably the largest brick building, even as 
it is, that exists, and its models nre figured in Yule’s 
Emba**y to A ra. It was this pagoda that Syraes and Cox 
saw in progress during their respective embassies in the last 
century. 

As to the Mahabodhi models, I had a wooden one of the 
upper part of the tower for some time in my possession at 
Mandalay. It had evidently formed part of the late King’s 
property, and was a portion, no doubt, of a complete model 
about six feet high. 

There is one some twenty feet high on the platform of the 
great Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan. This is still held in 
respect, and whitewashed periodically. There is another, 
of modem structure probably, und much debased in form, 
near the ruined Mah&ehfiti Pagodu at Pegu. This is also 
kept whitewashed. There is a third very fine and complete 
ono at Pagan, which is much larger, say forty feet high, 
and in very good preservation, though old. I may noto 
here that the extreme dryness and almost complete desertion 
of the site of Pagan has served to maintaiu its mins in 
an unusually complete form. 

Now as to dates. The Shweztgdn Pagoda was originally 
built by the great King Anawruiazaw in the eleventh 
centnry a.d., and restored with much grandeur by another 
great king. Sinbyflyin, about 1765 A.D. The Mahfahftti 
Pagoda was a frequented shrine in tho days of the great 
king Phammnchetl, of Pegu, in the fifteenth century a.d. 
The model at Pagan I think dates back unquestionably to 
a time previous to the complete desertion, uftcr desolation, 
of that city in U-SO a.d. In any case the construction of 
these models was long anterior to Mr. Beglar’s operations, 
and had no reference whatever to the controversy that arose 
over them. 

Now as to the Shwezigon model, I do not dearly recollect 
whether it has four small pavilions at the corners, and in 
my photographs of the pagoda unfortunately the base of 
the model is hidden by other structures. But ns to the 
Other two models there cau be no doubt. They have each 
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pavilions st tho corners. Indeed, any photograph of the 
large model at Pugun might almost have been tnken from 
the restored Mahabodhi itself, so like are the two structures, 
even to the corner pavilions. 

Here then we have u large scale model of tho Mahabodhi, 
which is at least 600 years old. showing the comer pavilions. 
To ray mind therefore Mr. Beglar was no doubt right m 
his action, und his opponents wrong in their criticism. 

R. C. Temple. 


2. The Uposatha and Upasampada Ceremonies. 

Df.\r Sir,— In response to your invitation. 1 have much 
plt*a*uro in giving you the following alight detail® of the 
Buddhist ceremonies* knowu as Uposatha and UpasampodAs 
as lately witnessed bv me in Ceylon. On March *''*■* 0 
the present year, I 'was permitted to stand at the door 
of the large* hall at the Malwatta Monastery in Kandy, 
while the Uposatha ceremony was conducted within. At 
about four in the afternoon, the tolling of tho temple bell 
summoned the Bhikkhus to the hall. Thej were ro in 
the peculiar manner which is usual on such occasions, 
namely, with a sort of stole hanging over the shoulder, 
and reaching, both before and behind, to below the knees, 
and their yellow robes tied in at the waist with a yellow 
Midi. Two* or threo of tho Bhikkhus left the hall at tho 
end of tho PArAjikA DlmmmlL The rest remained to the 
end of tho AniyutA Dhumrna, and then proceeded at once 
to tho concluding formula commencing “ l dditthum 
kho,” and so brought the ceremony to a close (omitting 
all tho rest of the Patimokkhu). To the best of my re¬ 
collection there were something like twenty-five or thirty 
Bhikkhus present. The Uposatha is held fortnightly at the 
Malwatta Monastery, at tho new moon and the full moon, 
or more often, as it seems, on the duy which precedes the 
new and tho full moon. I attendod again on April 2-th. 
Each of the Bhikkhus carried with him a small mat to 
kneel on. The details of tho ceremony appeared to agree 
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very closely with Sir Frederick Dickson’s account of what he 
witnessed on a similar occasion at AnurAdhupura (J.I1.A.S. 
VoL VIII. «.».). When the stanzas beginning “ Ve ca 
BuddhA” and ending “Cittern papehi muficutem ” had been 
repeated, the chanting of the Pdtimokkha wus proceeded 
with; but, as on tho previous occasion, one of the Bhikkhus 
left at tho end of the ParajikA, and the rest proceeded with 
the list of offences only as far as tho end of tho AniyatA 
Dhammd. A Bhikkliu infonned mo that they hod not time 
that afternoon to go right through tho Patimokkha, as the 
High Priest had to leave, but that when time permitted 
they went through tho whole service. It would seem, 
however, that this habit of cutting short the service must 
bavo long been more or less prevalent. For Sir F. Dickson 
in his edition of the text (/or. cit.) actually prints the closing 
formula Udditthiuh kho, etc.), and that without u word 
of explanation or note, in tho middlo of the service as 
well as in it* right place, at the end of the whole. (See 
Rhys Davids, Vinuya Texts, voL i. p. Of).) 

On Muy 11th, the full-inoon day of the month Wesak, 

I was present at the Upasanqiada Ordination, also held 
at the Malwutta Monastery. The examination of the 
cand.dutes had taken place the day before, but two more 
having since turned up, a further examination was held 
for t heir beneht ,n the afternoon. It was conducted in a 
small room at the -tde of the quadrangle. The Superior 
of the Wibnra (Malm tfayalcS) sat on a mat at the 
end of the room; other Bhikkhus sat along the sides; 
and the two cand.dutes sat at th. end of the room opposite 
to tho Superior. One of the Bhikkhus at the sides 
began to put questions to one of the candidates, which the 
latter replied to .muting as far as I could gather, some 
purges of considerable length from the Tripitaku. The 
hrst candidate then ret,md. and a . imilar ^ of J 

am,nut,on was gone through with the socmid, who. however, 
faded. Them were altogether ten candidates who had 
satisfied the examiners; and these Wonj 

princely finery, to be afterwards exchanged for the jteUow 
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robe*, in imitation of the renunciation of the world by 
Gotania. In the evening, the candidates were conducted 
in a procession through the town, and returned to the 
Mulwuttu ut about ten o'clock- The preliminary service, 
or ordinution of Samnneras, occupied about an hour. Each 
candidate came up in turn to the President of the Chapter, 
and went through the form of praying him for admission 
as a Sainanern, and receiving from him the yellow robes. 
When the first had done this he retired, and while a second 
was before the President, the first, having put on his robes, 
proceeded with the service with his own special tutor. 
The second and the third did the same, until there were 
several candidates standing and kneeling about, each re¬ 
peating the service with his own tutor at the same time. 
To the onlooker the scone uppeared rather confused. But 
when the preliminary service was finished, and the priestly 
ordination began, all trace of confusion disappeared. Each 
candidate in turn, holding his clasped hands before bis 
forehead, went through the whole service, as described by 
Sir Frederick Dickson (J.R.A.S. Vol. VII. /».«.), before tho 
next began. No books were used by tho tutors, who seemed 
all to know the words by heart. It took three or four hours 
for the ten candidates to be conducted through the ceremony. 
When the homily ut the end had been addressed to tho 
nonitiates, one or two short passages of Pirit were recited; 
and at 2.45 a.m. the proceedings terminated with loud shouts 
of “ .Sihlhu 1 ’* All the Bhikkhus in Ceylon of the principal, 
or Siamese sect (so I was informed by u very intelligent 
Bhukkbu present on this occasion), are ordained at the 
Mulwutta and Asgiriya Monasteries in Knndy, where the 
Upnsampada Ordination is held annually* 

Excuse tho tneagreness of these particulars, a* I did not 
attend these interesting services with any thoughts of 
writing for the Journal of the Asiatic Society.—5 ours 
very truly, 

London, Dee. 9/A, 1892. Ekxkst M. Bowdex. 

Tkt StmUry «/ tki Jttfal AimAV Soeitly. 


i r.a.s. 1803. 
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NOTES OF TIIE QUARTER. 

(October, NoremW, December, 1892.) 


I. Contents of Forf.ion Oriental Journals. 

1. ZrrreciiRtrr der Deutschex Moroexlaxmschen Oeseuachaft. 
Rand xxvL Heft 2. 

Goldziker (Ign.)* Der Diwun des Gurwul b. Aus. Al- 
nutoj’a (Fortsetzuug). 

Hubschmann (H.). Die Semitischen Lebnworter im 
Altameniscben. 

Jolly (J.). Beitrage zur indischen Ilccbtsgeschichte. 
Bartbolom© (Chr.). Arisches II. 

Ju«ti (F.). Beitrage zur Krklarung der Pehlewi- 

Siegelinschrifton. 

Frank.- (O.). Bcitriige zur Paligrnmmutik. 

Mordtinann (Dr. J. II.). Zur Sudurabischen Alterthums- 

kunde. 

Ilubschmann (II.). Armeniaca, 

Socin (A.). Bomerkungen zum neunrabiscben Turtuffe. 
Heft 3. 

Jolly (J.). Beitrage zur Indischen Bechtagescbicbte. 

\on Schrcedcr 'Dr. I..). Dio Knthaka Ilandscbrift des 
Dayarum JotsI in Qrtnagar und ihre Accent©. 

Rosch (G.). Die Nurnen des Arnbiachen Propbeten 
Mubammed und Abnied. 

Vloton (G. van). Ueber cinigo bis jetzt nicbt erkannte 
Munzen aus der letzten Oineijadenzeit. 

Bradkc (P. v.). Lin lustiges W agenrcnncn in Altindien. 
Gottbeil (K.). Apollonius of Tyaua. 
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Goldziher (Ign.). Der Diwun dos Garwal b. Aus. Al¬ 
ii utej’a. 

liomrael (F.). Das Samech in den Minao-sabaischen 
Inschriften ncbst eiuer Erkliirung betr. die Inschrifteu Ed. 
Glaser’s. 

Biihler (G.). Nacbtrag zu Asoka’s viertem Saulenedictc. 

Bacher (W.). Der Arabisehe Titel dea religions-philo- 
sophischen Werkes Abraham Ibn Daud’s. 

2. Weiser Zeitsckrjft fur ots Kc.yde des Moroeslixdes. 

Band vi. Heft 3. 

YainWrv (H.). Zvrei moderns ccntrulosiatische Dichter, 
Munis und Emir. 

Jensen (Dr. P.). Elaraitische Eigennamcn (Schluas). 

Kaletnkiur (P. Gr.). Sie Siebente \ iaion Daniels (L eber* 
set zung). 

Bickell (G.). Kritische Bearbeitung dea IobDiulogs 

(Fortsetzung). 

Heft 4. 

VarnWrv (H.). Zwei moderne contralaaiatische Dichter, 
Munis und Emir. 

Muller (F.). Bcmerkungen zum Palliavi-Pazund Glossary 
von lloshaugji-nuug. 

Noldeke (Th.). Kleinigkeitcn zur Semitiacben Ono- 
matologie. 

Muller (D. II.). Pulinyreniea aus dem British Museum. 

Bickell (G.). Kritische Bearbeitung des Iob-Dialogs 

(Fortsetzung). 


IT. Obituary Notices. 

M. Ernett Renan .—Wo have lost one of the most 
illustrious of our Honorary Members—illustrious in many 
ways, though in this Journal he must chiefly be regarded from 
the point of view of an Oriental scholar. But it is right 
to remark, that no Frenchman of this generation surpassed 
him in the gracious elegance of his style: never was French 
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prose bo musical, flowing; pliant, and expressive, as under 
his touch. 

Born at Treguier, in Brittany, in the year 1823, he was 
intended to he a priest, but his intellect was of too fine 
a clay to be fashioned in that mould, and he left the 
Seminary before he was admitted to the priesthood. Thence¬ 
forward his life was devoted to literature und philosophy; 
in 1848 he obtained the Voluey prize for an Essav on 
Semitic Languages; in 1862 he was appointed to the Chair 
of Hebrew in the College do France, but, owing to a serious 
disturbance at his first lecture, the appointment wua cancelled 
by Government; in 1870, after the fall of the Empire, he 
was reinstated; in 1878 he was elected Member of tho 
Academy; in 1885 he was Viee-Ilector of the College do 
France, in tho precincts of which ho died on the 2nd of 
October, 1892. ITis place can never be filled; the mould, 
in which such intellects are cost, is broken. 

Subjoined is a list of M. Renans works “ Vie do 
Jesus,” “Les A|xStres,” “St. Paul,” "Antichrist,” “Los 
F.vangiles et la Seconds Generation Chretiennc,” “Marc 
Aurele et la fin du Monde Antique," “ Le Livro de Job,” 
“ Lo Cuntiquo des Cuntiques,” “ I/Ecclesiaste,” “ nistoire 
Generale des Lnngues S.<mitiques," “ Ilistoire du Peuple 
dTsroel,” “ Eludes d'Histoire Religicuse,’’ “ Nouvelles 
ETtudes d'Histoire Religieuse,” “ Averroes et l’Averroisme," 

**Elssais de Morale et do Critique,” “Melanges dTIUtoire 
et de Voyages,” “Questions Contomporaincs," “ La R*?forme 
Intollectuelle et Morale de l’Origine du language,” “ Dia¬ 
logues Philosophiqucs,” “Caliban,” “L’Eau deJouvence” 

“ Le PrStre de Nemi,” “ L’Abbes.se do Jouarre,” “ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et do Jeunesse,” “Discours et Conferences,” 

“ L Avenir de In Science,” “Mission de Phenice ” “Con¬ 
ferences d’Angleterre.” The two remaining vo’lumes of 
hi. “ nistoire du Peuple dTsrael ” are readv for publication, 
and it is understood that he has also left some further 
reminiscences which are not to bo published for five veara. 

A. . tMog.™ ,„d . tubular li. p.rt , 

tla, g <rbicb ». angbt d« re u, amend, but hi. „«1. of 
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expression is delightful and not to be surpassed ; his sunny 
pages illuminate any subject which ho touches. His 
scholarly work, “ Comparative History of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages," will not soon, if ever, be superseded. His annual 
reports of the Proceedings of the Society Asintique are 
intellectual treats; if others helped him, still the conception 
of the Corpus Iuscriptionum Semiticarura was his. lbose, 
who heard in London the kindly fat old man deliver his 
Hibbert lectures, will not easily forget the effect. I hud the 
honour of escorting him to the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and exhibiting our Manuscripts. He had thut 
courteous gentleness and intelligent sympathy, which is 
a French speciality. He win affable to the humblest; he 
scarcely ever contradicted for fear of offending. When he 
heard a fallacy, ho put himself forward to refute it, com¬ 
mencing “ Vous avoz mille fois raison, inuis," and then in 
lucid terms he would so express himself as to correct errors 
without wounding Belf-Iove: there was gentle play of wit 
in many of his expressions. “ The Ilistoire d'Israel " and 
" Ilistoire des origines du Christianisrn ” were his most 
important works. Ilis life of Marcus Aurelius resuscitated 
into new life the forgotten virtues of the Roman Emperor. 
The “Vie de Jesus” will always raise a differeuco of 
opinion; perhaps it is not deserving either of the very 
high praise, or the sovero condemnation, which have been 
attached to it. 

It seems a privilege to have known him, and listened 
to the old mau's eloquence; he has written some pages 
which will live as long as the French language lives. I he 
readers, who understand the beauties of the French language, 
will not regret the time spent in reading his scnteuces. 
Some of his ideas are legacies to a never-ending future. A 
public funeral in Montemurtre was decreed to him, funeral 
addresses were delivered over his remains iu the presence 
of the greatest men of the period in Paris. He desired 
that the inscription on his tomb should be “ Veritutem 
dilexi.” Some day bis remains will be transterred to the 
Pantheon. C. 

Octolxr 16M, 1892. 
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The following obituary is taken from the Academy of 
Oct. 29th:— 


Dr. C. Schiitz .—The death of Dr. C. Schutz, at the age 
of eighty-seven, curries us back to the very early days of 
Sanskrit studies in Europe. At first, after Bopp,' Schlegel, 
"nd Humboldt hud made the existence of a Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture known in Germany, to edit a single text like Nala, or a 
pLi\ hko iSaku/italu, was considered a verv great achievement 
indeed. No one thought of attempting more; and to ottuck 
the difficult artificial poetry of MAgha or Bhhruvi would 
have kon considered, at the time, ultra are* bv the best 
students of Sanskrit. Dr. Schulz was the first, or one of 
the first, who discovered the usefulness of Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries, and was able with their aid to grapple successfully 
with the obscure style of the artificial poetry of India. In 
JS37 he published his translation of Fir'r Song* of the 

M,nU E&r * a ‘ wllich followed in 1843 bv his translation 
of Mgha’t SuvpdtaUutta, and in 1843 by that of Jthuran* 
Juratdrganlya. In all l\xme translations Dr. Schutz showed 
himself a painstaking and conscientious scholar; and though 
these poems themselves have almost ceased to interest 
European scholars, their study and that of their common- 
lanes proved un excellent discipline to those who afterwards 
entered upm an independent examination of the treasures 
ot .Sanskrit literature, and who had perceived that a 
familiarity with the style of native commentators formed 
an indispensable condition of real progress. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Schutz was forced to fall out of the ranks of the 
advancing army ofSanskrit scholar* by blind,ie,s, which 
attacked him in 8o8. Since that time his name ha, been 
hut l,«t e heard of among Orientalists. Some of his school¬ 
books for breach and English literature seem to have 

rr 7 ?» W !1 7 °* P°P alarit y- He died at Bielefeld 

last month, deeply mourned by hi, numerous pap iU and by 

Zi t Tthe 77 , r? 111 alw “ y8 1x5 ™«»tioncd with 

respect in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 
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The Marquis D'JTerrtt/ (if Saint-Denis. —M e are sorry to 
announce the death of the well-known Chinese scholar, the 
Marquis D’flervey de Saint-Denis, which occurred a few 
days since in Paris. The Marquis was born in 18*28, and 
was therefore nearly seventy years of age, but although for 
some time his health had been failing the end was sudden, 
and, indeed, to within a day or two of his death he pursued 
his usual avocations. From his youth up he devoted himself 
to the study of Oriental languages, aud especially Chinese, 
which he studied in the Ecole des Langues orientales 
vivuntes. He subsequently became assistant to Stanislas 
Julien at the College de France, aud, on the death of that 
scholar in 1874, he succeeded him as professor. Ho was a 
prolific writer on Chinese. Some of his best known works 
are his “ Poesies de L’Epoque des Thang, 1862 ; his 
"Translation of the Ethnographical Chapters of Ma 
Twunlin's Encyclopaedia and his “Recherchea sur L’Agri¬ 
culture des Chinoia.” He published also Translations of 
some Chinese Novelettes aud a “ Reeueil de Testes taciles et 
gradu^s en Chinois modeme.” He was a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and represented China os Com¬ 
missioner at the Exhibition of 1867. Though his scholarship 
did not possess the depth with which it has been credited 
by certain French newspapers during the last few days, his 
knowledge of Chinese was considerable uud his enthusiasm 
in the study was undoubted.— Athenteum. 


TII. Notes ano News. 

The Buddhist Order in Ceylon .—According to the latest 
Ceylon Census Returns there are now 9598 members of 
the Buddhist Order in Ceylon. In the time of Hiouen 
Thsang there were said to be about double that number. 

Semitic Comparative Grammar .—On p. 109 of his " Aufsatzo 
und Ablmndlungen arabistisch-semitologiachcn Inhalts 
(Miinchen, 1892) Prof. Fritz Horomel promises a com¬ 
parative grammar of the older Semitic dialects. In this 
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he will endeavour to show that the Assyrians were the 
first to leave the original settlements of the Semites, and 
that of those who remained behind, the speech of the 
Aramaans and Arabs makes a separate class distinct from 
that of the Kainnnitos. He proposes also to include in 
the work a discussion of the relative position of Old 
tgypuan and Assyrian; he will have, therefore, to deal 
with some of the most interesting and important problems 
of the most ancient history; and bis book will bo looked 
forward to with a lively interest. 


Zfom/o, the Shri Sayaji Library —This local library 
promises to become a most important institution, and ulread'v 
reflects the greatest credit on the wise foresight and public 
spirit of its founder, Shrimant Saiupatrao K. Gaikwad. 

l ° f tb ° fXM>k8 iD Kn^li,h. another of 

the books m Marathi and a third of the books in GujariitT 
have just been published at the “Gujarati Printing pL," 
m lombay, and show how great has been the progress 
made. There » no mention of MSS. in these catalogues. 
It is much to be hoped that the library will make a 
specialty of acquiring MSS., more especially of the works 

in that J, n t I"! ^ n ° l) * aUth ^ or resident 

“ , thut .^ r i ° n of lDd ^ Future catalogue, might then 
distinguish between MSS. and printed books, and give the 
date and place where the latter were printed 

r ii “ - f " ? ; 

jr*. , r ,,h *■ t v r-. s-sof/iSrn. 

Cambndgo University Library, and Mr I i . 

-si* ** -" “w»“ r ” 

(ZCl T ro( ll' b I " " W,; *' "'uhrheit” 

r' 9 "*: ^ Prof * von Schrccder. of Dorimt 

has pubhshed a new translation into German t ’ 

popular text of the Buddhist canon TT 7 ^ 

to reproduce the beautv of the Pali V eJ n ^ ^ 

•* •«. •» -wJ .u .ho pl-rz:. 

'».w .a. ,w ii.,“ 

of &u»kn« who « the i»po, iu tUo hUu> 
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Indian thought, of works not written in Sanskrit, and it 
is to bo hoped that the learned and gifted author will carry 
Ins Pali studies into other and less hackneyed fields. 

Semitic Notes. —Prof. Dr. D. H. Muller laid before the 
Semitic section of the last Congress of Orientalists the 
Gediehte and Fragment* dr* ’Ah* Itm IIajar, gesaminelt, 
Urrawtgrgrhen and idterse/zf ton Dr. Rudolf Gover (120th 
toI. of the Sitzungsberichte dor Kuis. Akademie dor 
Wissenschaften in Wien, PhiL-Histor. Clusse). 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has published 
the Pinglish translation (bv Miss Henrietta Szold) of the 
late Prof. August Muller's biography of the lute Prof. 
H. L. Fleischer. 

An extract from as-Sajustiini’s Gharib-nl-Kur’iin with some 
introductory remarks concerning the uuthor, his work, and 
the MSS., has just been published by Dr. Josef Feilchenfeld. 

To the 3rd biennial report of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York is added un Essay on Munzur (tie) 
al-Dhamiin by Dr. Alexander Kohut, with Hebrew and 
Arabic extracts of his commentary on the Pentuteuch. 

Discovery of Early Christian .Mimancripts. —A discovery 
has been made by Professor Harnack in examining some 
codices found in a twelfth-century grave in Upper Egypt* 
In those codices Professor Harnack asserts that ho has re¬ 
cognized literary monuments of the oldest Christianity, 
which enjoyed the reputation of full or purtial authenticity 
in Christiun communities at the time when the canon of tho 
New Testament was beiug formed, but were afterwards 
rejected and lost. They uro three in number. One of 
them bears the title, “The Revelation of Peter." It is a 
prophetic book, resembling the Apocalypse of St. John, 
and was quoted as a sacred “scripture” by the great 
Christian teachor Clement of Alexandria in the second 
oentury after Christ. It is supposed to have been written 
by the Apostle Peter. Another is “The Gospel of Peter," 
a narrative of the life of Christ, similar to those of the 
four Gospels. It wus in use in the second century, especially 
in the Syrian communities, and was at first admitted by 
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the ecclesiastical authorities, but afterwards stigmatized as 
gnostic. It. too, is supposed to have been written by St 
Peter. The third codex contains considerable fragments 
of the Book of Enoch, a prophetic book, which was of high 
authority among the early Christians, but the origin of which 
is not cleared up. The usoription to the Old Testament 
patriarch “who walked with God" is, of course, a mere 
literary hction. Professor ITaniack intends to publish n full 
report of this important discovery in the January number 
of the PrturniacJie .JMuchtr, edited by Professor Hans 
Delbruck. 
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which is one thnt should be settled by private contract, and 
not by the authority of Government. 

Quarters were constructed for tho custodian of the temple, 
and a building is in course of erection to serve us a museum 
of fragments of sculpture picked up from the vicinity. 

When Mr. 1$ road ley wus in charge of the Bihar sub¬ 
division, he made a collection of statues, by purchase und 
other means, from various parts of this sub-division, and 
thnt of Xowuda. The collection was transferred to his 
successor, who, in his turn, after adding to it, transferred 
it to u Trust Committee, composed of the members of tho 
Bihar Municipality, with the Commissioner and the Col¬ 
lector of Patna as President und Vice-President respectively. 
In 1888 the Director of the Archaeological Survey of India 
culled tho attention of this Government to the deplorable 
stutc in which the collection was lying at the head-quarters 
of tho Bihar sub-division, nnd suggested that u portion of 
them should be removed to Culcutta. Tho proposal was 
received in 1891, when tho Commissioner of Patna, having 
reported thnt of the 19 members of the Committee one was 
dead und the others had resigned, and the Trustees of tho 
Indian Museum having expressed a willingness to receive 
the whole collection, tho Government sanctioned a grant 
of Ro.OOO to carry out the work of removing the whole 
collection to the Indian Museum at Calcutta, as well as 
of employing a skilled artist to make drawings of other 
remains loft in the neighbourhood of Bihur .—Hindu Patriot. 

Unirfruity Colltgt, London .—The late Miss Amelia Edwards, 
the well-known Egyptologist, founded by her will a Chair 
of Egyptology in University Collego. This is the first 
endowment of the kind in this country. The Council of 
the College have appointed Mr. \V. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L., to be the first Edwards Professor, nnd that gcntlo- 
man will commence work there soon after Christmas. The 
appliances for study will include a library complete in works 
of reference for the history, language, nnd antiquities of 
Egypt, and upwards of 1000 photographs of monuments, 
with paper impressions of inscriptions. In addition to the 
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typical collection of Egyptian antiquities bequeathed to the 
college by Miss Edwards, Professor Petrie hopes to obtain 
the temporary loan of some valuable private collections. 
The Professor proposes to undertake the following work 
1. Lectures on current discoveries, on History, and on the 
systematic study of Egyptian Antiquities; 2. Lessons on 
the Language and Philology of Egypt; 8. Attendance in 
the library on lived days for the assistance and direction 
of students working there; 4. Practical Training on Ex¬ 
cavations in Egypt. London will thus huve a new school 
for the study of the civilization of Egypt. 

Oriental Linguist in the Army. —At the recent examination 
of officers in various foreign languages, two officers qualified 
as interpreters of Arubic and one as an interpreter of 
Turkish. 

Tel-el-Amar, i*.—Mr. Percy E. Newberry, M.R.A.S., with 
a statF consisting of Mr. Percy Buckmun (artist), Mr. John 
E. Newberry (architect), and Mr. Howard Carter (draughts¬ 
man), is leaving England this week for Upper Egypt, to 
carry on the arch.'oologjeul survey under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The great capital of Tel-ol- 
Amarnu will bo the main seat of operations for the coming 
.mason. The private work of Professor Flinders Petrie 
during last winter has elucidated many points relating to 
the city itself, but the numerous rock-cut tomhs of courtiers 
of the heretic king, with their abundant scenes and in¬ 
scriptions, still await a thorough survey, and promise to 
throw much light on the official creed and mode of life in 
a remarkable epoch of Egyptian history. 
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in Mongolia, written in 1818 by Jigs-med Nain-ka. Tho 
first volume, containing the Tibetan text in native character, 
ban just appeared (Strassburg: Triibuer. Price 20 mark*). 

Siamese. —Dr. Wershoven baa published a little grammar, 
reading book, and vocabulary of modern Siamese as tho 
thirty-eighth volume of Hnrtheben's series of linguistic 
handbooks. This is u very useful and handy little volume. 

Sanskrit MSS. at Cambridge .—Professor Aufrecht, who 
published many years ago the Catalogue of tho Sanskrit 
MSS. at Oxford, is said to be about to take up his residence 
in Cambridge, with a view to cataloguing tho Sanskrit MSS. 
there. 

Tenth International Congress of Orientalists .—Ilis Majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway has offered a Gold Medal 
for tho best Essay on the following subject:—" A Com¬ 
parative Treatment of the Grammatical forms peculiar to 
the Rig-Veda, Yai/ur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-\eda, 
distinguishing the Forms peculiar to the Mantras, Brsih- 
luanm, and Upanishads.” MSS. should bo sent Registered 
(with the name of the writer iu a sealed envelope) to Prof. 
F. Max M filler, Oxford, not later than March 1st, 18iM. 
The prize will be awurded at the Tenth Congress to be held 
at Geneva in September, 18'»4. The following gentlemen 
have consented to co-o|M*rate as judges:—Prof. I.nnmun, of 
Ilurvard College; M. Victor Henri, of the Paris University; 
and I’rof. Oldenberg, of Kiel University. 

A so An's Mysore Inscriptions .—Wo are glad to see that 
M. Scnurt has published iu tho “ Journal Asintique the 
important paper on Mr. Lewis Rice's interesting discoveries, 
which ho rend at the “ Academie des Inscriptions ’ at its 
sitting in May last. The distinguished Indiunist goes 
carefully through the three newly found inscriptions, sug¬ 
gesting many emendations on the way, and then gives 
a new reading of the text and a complete translation. In 
conclusion, ho points out the historical results of tho data 
obtained, especially as to the early appearance of the 
worship of Siva, and as to the entirely new light thrown on 
our ideas as to the civilization of S. lmlia in this remote period. 
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A'hm’« Peal ;.—The Buddhist Text Society, of Calcutta, 
is about to publish, in the Devaniigarl character, the Pali 
text and a translation into Sanskrit of Wedeha’s poem on 
this sacred mountain, entitled the Sumunta Kiita Vannuna. 

Lnukiimtdra Sutra.— A translation into French of this 
standard work of the Xepalese Buddhists is being prepared 
for the “ Annules du Musee Guimet.” 

Mr. Woadrille Itockhill has got bock safelv to Pekin, after 
u second adventurous journey to the frontiers of Tibet. He 
bos made many notes and observations, but was ugain 
prevented from entering Lhossa itself. 

The Muhdbhdratti. —Hofrath Dr. Buhler and Professor J. 
Kirsto have published in the “ Sitzungs-berichte der Kais. 
Akadamie der Wissenschaften xu Wien ” a brochure on tho 
hi.torj- of the Muhubhilrata. They show that the poem 
was regarded as a Smriti or Dharmnsa»tru, and not merely 
os an epic, from about 300 a.d., and that from about 500 a.d. 
the text cannot have differed materially from that which 
wc now have. These results are reached by a careful com¬ 
parison of tho quotations and references made by Kumarila 
(who cannot be assigned to a later date than the first half 
of the eighth century) and of the abstract made by 
Kshcmendra in tho early part of the twelfth century 
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he has throughout endeavoured to bo fair and even generous 
in his interpretation of the documents before him; and 
has not neglected, as too many of those who write aguinst 
Buddhism have done, to take the trouble to master the 
Pali lunguuge, in which those documents are written, 
before passing judgment upon them. There are constant 
references to the texts published by tho Pali Text .Society 
and elsewhere, and not a few references to texts accesible 
as yet only in MS. And the grasp of the principles of 
historical criticism shown by tho chapters on the Life 
of Gntumu himself, on the Asoka period, and on the 
growth of the canonical literature, is very marked. 

The volume gives us first a life of Gotuma according 
to the oldest and best authorities. It then deals in about 
one hundred pages with the ethics of Buddhism in its 
various aspects, and it then concludes the survey of ancient 
Buddhism in India by a discussion of the Asoka Inscrip¬ 
tions, and by a criticism of the history of the sacred books. 
In the following portion it sketches the history of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, and in the remaining part it deals 
with Buddhism as it actuully exists in that island. It 
will be seen therefore that, as far as the limits of space 
permitted, the volume gives a very comprehensive summary 
of the question stated on the title page. 

The part of the work which has suffered most from 
the endeavour to cover so wide a field in one volume is 
tho treatment of Buddhist ethics. Tho doctrine of Arnhat- 
«hip, by fur the most important of all tho ethical teaching 
of tho sacred books is practically excluded from considera¬ 
tion. In the few pages devoted in Chapter VI. to “ tho 
Buddhist ideal” there is no space for the description of 
the details of Aruhutship; and the compressed summary 
there given of the ideal at which the Aralmts arrived is 
not only meagre but in several respects misleading. 
“Gentleness and calm,” it is said, “unite to form the ideal 
of the Buddhist moralist. In their degenerate form they 
both pass into apathy, and there are passages of tho 
Bilakas which recommend what i9 hardly better than 
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that?” There are no references in support of this pro¬ 
position. Again, the Buddhist monk is said to be “calm 
amid storms, because withdrawn into a trance of dreamless 
unconsciousness ”; but again no references are given. 

There are some slight errors which might be corrected 
in a new edition. The word antiquities in the note on p. 27 
is a slip of the pen. Dr. Edkin on p. 6 should be Dr. 
Edkins. On p. 282 Dr. Morris is wrongly referred to. 
Muhatnayala Sutta on p. 308 is a mistake. ’ No reference 
is given to the Sutta translated on pp. 328 and following, 
and no mention is made of the fact that almost the whole 
of it (from the words Just so o Brahman on p. 331 to 
the end) is a series of stock passages which have already 
been several times translated. The statement on p. 115 
“He must uproot all desire" is inconsistent with the 
mention on p. 127 of “right resolve." l.’ or the phrase 
on p. 64 “The occasion of his conversion is not recorded" 
we should read “ is recorded in the Culla Vagga vii 1 4 " 
The phrase on p. 73 “will enter on final extinction" is 
a very odd rendering, as is also the word “ reading" on 
p. 286 (for “reciting"). On p. 283 there is a wrong 
reference; the passage i 9 Sariiyutta, xvL 13 3 =vo l it 
p. 224; and it records the decline of the ordor'in members, 
not the decline of the member, of the order in virtue. 
A reference has been omitted in note 5 of p 13 
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the Idris! and the Beni al-Aghlab, which are included in 
Vol. 2 of the British Museum Catalogue, and of the 
Murabitln, Muwahhidln, Beni Hufs, Beni Merin, Beni 
Ziyan, Sherifs of Murocco and other Moorish Coinages, 
which are in Yol. 5 of the British Museum Catalogue. 

In the Preface the Author gives his reasons for comprising 
these in one group as the Arabic Coinage of the West, 
and for departing from the order of arrangement of the 
Classes of Coins followed by Freeh n, and usually since 
adopted. lie then gives in the following 45 pages a good 
general Account of the Dynasties, whose coins are described, 
and of the numismatic history of the countries during the 
period included. 

The Collection described comprises 1133 specimens, in¬ 
cluding an interesting series of European imitations of 
Arabic coins. The arrangement of the Catalogue is similar 
to that adopted by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; the descriptions 
are clear and concise, and good notes with references to 
historical and geographical Arabic writers are giveu in the 
cases of new or doubtful readings of names of men or 
places. The type used is very clear and well printed, and 
there are 14 good beliogrupbic plates of illustration. 

I lie work is a valuable and useful addition to Oriental 
Numismatics. Succeeding volumes will be looked for and 
welcomed as the first two are by all interested in this branch 
of study. 

O. CoDRINGTON. 


The Land Systems of British India. Bv B. II. Badp.n- 
Poavkix, C.I.E., M.R.AS. (3 vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

This exhaustive and accurate manual of the land tonures 
and of the systems of land revenue administration in the 
several provinces of India is a new work on the lines of 
the well-known “ Manual of the Land Tenures and Land 
ltevenue Systems of British India,” published by the present 
author in 1882. It sots out very carefully and fully all the 
j.a.A.1. 1S93. 12 
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fncta SB to the tenure of land now and the present modes 
of taxation of land produce in the different provinces into 
which India is divided. In the 400 page, of prefatory 
matter there are alight references to the land tenures and 
systems of land revenue prevailing in the times before 
the Muhnmmndan invasion. Though it would bo out of 
place in a learned joumul to attempt nny discussion of the 
complicated facts collected and elucidated here for the use 
of the modern Indian civilian, we cannot refrain from calling 
the attention of historical students to a work of the greatest 
importance and value to nil who are interested in the com¬ 
parative study of institutions. And we do this the more 
willingly as a critical treatment of the really ancient 
evidence on similar questions, to be found in the Sanskrit 
and Pali texts, is very urgently wanted, and will, we trust, 
bo soon supplied by some competent scholar. 


Sasskrtt-Enoush Dicttoxart. By Artjidr A. M vcdo.n r ix, 
Deputy-Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
(London: Longmans, sq. 4to. pp. 384.) 

This important publication has arrived just before we 
were go.ng to press, and we are only able at present to 
cull attention to the fact that it is at last out. The special 
points that distinguish this work from other Sanakrit-Engli.h 
dictionaries are it. exceedingly compact and handy form, the 
transliteration throughout of all the Sanskrit words, the 
attention paid to derivation and to the history of meanings, 
and the restriction of the material to the word's in actual use. 

The author ha, made most excellent use of the typo- 

rtf r a T ° f . ,hC C1 “ n,m,0n printed 

the book throughout very beautiful type and style, and 

the mult i, a dictionary precisely adapted to the most 
urgent need, of a 1 Sanskrit students, and a, U8t .f u l to lhnt 
large class who, for comparative or other purpom, want 
to urea Sanskrit dictionary, though they cannTread the 
Dcvanagan character. 
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The FayUm and L\kk M«eris. By Major R. II. Brown, 
R.E. (London: Stamford. 4to. 110 pages.) 

This is a most interesting and useful monogruph in which 
the problem of the site of Luke M curia, which used in 
classical times to receive the overflow of the Nile, but 
which is now no longer to be found, is discussed at length. 
A final solution of the problem, which would require the 
combined knowledge of an ^Egyptologist, an historian, 
a geologist, and an hydraulic engineer, is not attempted, 
but u most important step towards the solution is here 
made. The present state of the Fuyuin (so called from 
Egyptian * piutn ’ a lake), the ancient testimony about 
Luke Moris, the current theories of Lenant, Cope W bite- 
house, and I'etrie, as to its site, the history of the province, 
and the possible restoration of the great reservoir are 
discussed in its various chapters. The work is luvishlv 
illustrated with twenty-seven plates nnd plans, and u map; 
and the valuable details (especially os to levels) contained 
in the first chapter must form the basis alike of further 
speculations on the interesting historical problem involved, 
and of any future attempta to utilise for irrigation purposes 
the natural advantages of the Fnyfim. 


Y. Additions to the Library. 

Presented by the Author. 

Schlegel (G.). La Stele funeraire du Teghin Giogh et 
ses copistes et traducteurs cbinois, russeset allemands. 

8 vo. Leide, 1892. 
And Problemea Geograph iques. Les peuples 
Strangers chez les historiens chiuois. II. 
Wen-Chin-Kouo. III. Niu-Kouo. 

Presented by the University of Leiden. 

Ibu llosteh. Kitiib-ul-Aluk An-Naflsu and Al-Jukubl. 
Kitub-al Bold it u. Edited by M. J. dc Goeje. 
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Preaented by II. C. Warren, Eaq. 

Kern (Dr. H.). Jiltuku-Mula or Bodhisuttrura dana- 
Malii by Arya-^ura (Ilurvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
L). 4to. Boston, 1891. 

Presented by the India Ofliee. 

Education Report for Bombay 1890-91. 

fol. Bombay, 1892. 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols. 30, 32 and 37. 

Preunited by S. E. Boucerie-Pnwy, E*q. 

Vassilief (M. V.). Le Bouddisme, sea dogmes, son 
histoire, et sa literature truduit par M. G. A. 
La Gomme. 

Prrwnted by the Puhluhera. 

Hath (Dr. G.). Gcscbichte des Buddhismus in der 
Mongolei. l' r Theil. \ orrede. Text und Kritischo 
Anraerkungen. 8vo. Straaaburg, 1893. 

Brown (Major R. II.). The Fayiitn and Luke Maoris. 

4 to. London, 1892. 

Prrvntrd by the Deutachen Geaettachaft in Tokio. 

Jfihengi oder Japanische Annalen ubersetzt und erklurt 
von Dr. K. Florenez. 3" Teil. Geachiehle Japans 
im 7 Jahrhundert. 4to. Tokyo, 1892. 

Pair hinted. 

1 ertscli (Dr. W.). Die Arnbischcu Hundschriften der 
Herzgogl. Bibl. zu Gotha 5" Bd. 

r. 8 vo. Gotha, 1892. 
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Art. VI. — lit murk* on Mr. Koy's rtlition of 'Omirah't 
lli*tory of Yemen. By Prof. AY. Robertson Smith, 
V.P.R.A.S. 

The main object of this paper is to propose some emenda¬ 
tions of the text which have occurred to mo in reading 
through ‘Omurah’s History of Yemen and tho other 
aneedoton, Al-Junadi’s account of the Cnrmathians of 
Yemen, with which Mr. Kay has enriched our collection 
of Arabian histories. 1 Incidentally I shall take occasion 
to remark on some passages in the accompanying translation 
which seem to be open to criticism, and I have also a few 
observations to make on the Introduction and Notes. As 
the paper will thus be occupied almost exclusively with 
matters in which the editor’s work appears to me to admit 
of supplement or call for correction, I may be allowed at 
the outset to express my hearty recognition of all the loving 
labour that Mr. Kay has spent on his uuthors. For each 
of the texts but one MS. wus available, and those who havo 
handled Arabic eotlice* know how difficult it is to produce 
a satisfactory edition on such a basis. In the present case 
the difficulty was enhanced by the character of the MSS.; 
indeed, the unique copy of ‘Omarah's book is so slovenly 

1 Mr. Kay ha* al»o reprinted the reltrant wctioo of |(m Khaldun’* Grnrrnl 
Hi«tury, with reading* Irum two MSS.; hot thi* tett wtll nut b# dealt with 
in th* prewnt puprr. 

*.*.*.*. 1803. 
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and imperfect that the editor, ns we learn from the 
Introduction, would hardly have ventured to print or 
translate it, had he not been aided by the copious extracts 
preserved by later writers. Some such extracts are to bo 
found in books already printed, Yiieut and Ibn Khalliknti 
in particular doing good service for the text of several 
important passages; but the editor’s main recourse has been 
to the special histories of Yemen that lie unpublished in 
the libraries of Europe. Of these the Leyden Khuxraji 
and the Paris Janndl proved to be the most important; 
indeed for a lnrge purt of ‘Omaruh’s book they almost tuko 
tho place of additional copies of the original. The other 
printed and manuscript authorities of which Mr. Kay has 
mode use need not be specified here; they form a goodly 
list, testifying to the unwearied zeal with which the editor 
has pursued his task. 

Copious as Mr. Kay’s apparatus is, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he has exhausted all the sources available for 
the constitution of the text of ‘Omitruh. Thus he does 
not seem to have observed that Abulfeda know 'Oroiirah’s 
work, and gives a summary of its main contents in four 
passages of his Annals under the years 203, 412, 455, and 
654. Though much condensod, Abulfeda’a epitome often 
keeps pretty close to the words of ‘Oraarah, and in one 
or two passages it affords a useful hint for the text of 
tho latter. Again, the account of ‘All the Solayhite, which 
Wustcnfeld gives from the Gotha MS. of Jumal ad-I>in 
(Perthes, No. 1555), is plainly drawn from ‘Omurah (Getch dtr 
fktimidrn-Chaiifen, p. 236, Gott. 1881), while it also contains 
some details which are not in our text but are mentioned 
by Mr. Kay, in note 29, from Al-Jnnudi. A. Jamal ad-I>in 
died in A.H. 622, it would be very well worth while to 
examine these coincidences, especially as they might lhrow 
some light on the question of the lacunae which Mr Kay 
suspects to exist in his MS. J 

While Mr. Key he, collect , va!uabto 

.ppenue., he be. lot. ^ , 

happy ■» u» form ,□ „b,eh he 1„. k u .f„„ hi, Rud er. 
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The printed text usually sticks close to the MS., even whore 
a certain correction is suggested by the other authorities 
and has been adopted in the translation. Ooe must there¬ 
fore constantly turn from the Arabic to the English in 
order to gather the editor’s opinion as to the true reading 
of a passage. Again, the MS. swarms with obvious gram¬ 
matical blunders, false concords, false cases, and the like. 
These are commonly left in the text, and only a part of 
them are corrected in the margin. Orthographical errors 
ore sometimes corrected silently, sometimes allowed to stand 
without note. It would surely have been preferable to follow 
the usual practice of tho best editors, and give a correct 
and readable text wherever that was possible, indicating 
deviations from the MS. by brackets and murginal notes, 
and distinguishing corrupt passages that resisted emendation 
by the use of obeli or some such device. And ns regards 
the translation, I think it would have been safer to make 
no attempt to give the general sense of corrupt passages. 
Mr. Kay hus more than once fallen into mistakes by “taking 
a shot ” at the sense of words which reully cannot be 
translated till they have first been emended. 

These criticisms may appear to bo trivial, and to atfect 
the form rather than the substantial merits of the edition. 
But the examples which I shall ndduce further on will 
show that this is not altogether the case. The truth is 
that Mr. Kay appears to less advantage in mutters purely 
linguistic than in the other parts of his work. lie has 
proposed some emendations that are ungrammatical, and 
some translations that do violence to the laws and idioms 
of the language. And in the verses which are never absent 
from the pages of an Arabic historiun he has not availed 
himself of the invaluable help to be derived from tho 
laws of metre. It is mainly by a more careful attention 
to these necessary things that I hnvo found it possible to 
improve on Mr. Kay’s work in a certain number of passages. 
But before passing on to these I have a few remarks to 
make on the Introduction, so far os it deals with the life 
and works of 'Omiirah. 
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Mr. Kay’* account of hi* author i* based on notices in 
the Tlistory, and on the Biography by Ibn Khallikan, 
supplemented by some anecdotes from Macrlzi aud Ibn 
al-Athir. As regards tho sources of the Biography, ho 
goes no further than to suggest that for the first part of 
Oiuurnh s life, Ibn Khallikan seems to have drawn most 
of his material from the history of Yemen. But a com¬ 
parison of the two fails to bear out this opinion, and, in 
fact, the biographer refers to tho History only for a single 
dute, riz. ‘Omarah’s final departure from Yemen in Sh&'bSn 
®' J “. This year, but not the month, is mentioned at p. i8 
(E. Tr. p. 79) of Mr. Kay’s text. What Mr. Kay has 
not observed is that this date is inconsistent with others 
giveu by the biographer (see below)—a conclusive proof 
that Ibn Khallikan follows a different source, and refers to 
the History in this case only because it gives an alternative 
date to that indicated by hiB main authority. 

It will be observed that a source which Ibn Khallikan 
preferred to the History, and which supplied him with a 
variety of precise details not to be fouud there, can hardly be 
anything else than some other work of ‘Omarah himself; 
and with this it agrees that in the biography of HhSwnr 
the unecdote of ‘Oinaruh’s first appearance beforo that Vizier, 
after the fall of the house of Ruzzik, 1 is related as it 
was told by the poet himself. Now we learn from Shihab 
ad-I)in ul-Mucdisi (Kit. ar-Raudatain, Cairo, 1288, vol. i 
p. 225) that ‘Oraiirah wrote a “little book recounting the 
events of his own life in Yemen and afterwards in Egypt ” 
and the extracts which this author give, fro m tW aul ^. 
biography include the unecdote of 'OrnSrah and Shilwar 
and various other particular* found in Ibn Khallikan but 
not in the History. The autobiography of ‘Omilrah is 
not mentioned by H. Khalfah. and seems to be entirely lost 
unless indeed it was itself only an extract from ‘Omarah’. 
book on tho } iziers of Egypt, with which at any rate it 
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ha* some points of contact. For example, T infer from a 
note in De Slane’s translation of Ibn Khallikan that this 
book also contains the anecdote of ‘Omarah and Shiiwar, 
which Shihab ad-Din gives from the autobiography; and 
Shihab himself quotes from it a passage referring to 
‘Ornarah’s interview with All b. Mahdl at the Court of 
the Prince of Aden, an event which took place before his 
first visit to Egypt (Rand. vol. i. p. 216). In any case, 
it is evident that the book on the Viziers contains enough 
of autobiographical matter to make it important tor the 
life of ‘Omarah, and that it also touches on mutters con¬ 
nected with the history of Yemen. There is u copy at 
Oxford, and one corrected by the author himself at Paris. 

Apart from 'Omurah’s own books, Ibn Khallikan seeins 
to have used no authority save the life of the poet contained 
in the Kharldah of ‘Imad ad-Din, from which Shihab also 
gives extracts. This book exists in Paris, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Kay has not looked at it; though the excerpts 
already printed do not promise much solid information under 
tho froth of verbinge proper in those days to the style of 
a court secretary. There is, however, a further reason for 
wishing that our editor had consulted the Kharldah. From 
the table of contents of the Paris MS. given in Dozy’s 
Catalogue of tho Leyden Arabic MSS. vol. ii. p. 259, one 
learns that 'Imad ad-Din’a notices of Yemenite poets were 
bused on a book by ‘Omarah on the same subject. Mr. 
Kay does not seem to be aware of the existence of this 
book, though it is registered by H. Khall'ah (No. 7901); 
for, I observe thut in note 69 (p. 276), ho puts a query 
to the statement of Al-Janadi that ‘Omarah gives a brief 
account of Yasir's life in his Memoirs of the Poets. Both 
in this note and in note 75 (p. 279) Mr. Kay supposes 
something to have been lost from tho text of the History 
of Y omen, whereas the additional details given by Al-Janadi, 
on the authority of ‘Omarah, are really derived in each 
case from the Memoirs of the Poets of Yemen. 

By combining Shihub ad-Din’s extracts from the Auto¬ 
biography with the notices in the History aud tho 
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details supplied by Ibn Khullikiin, it is possible to form 
a pretty clear ideur of 'Oroiiruh's life up to tho time when 
be finally left Arabia, and I will try to put together what 
cau be collected from these three sources, referring to them 
by the letters S. II. and Kh. respectively. I accept Soyutl’s 
statement that tho poet wus bom in 515, os probably derived 
from the Autobiography. For Kh. says that ho attained 
tho ago of discretion in 529. According to Shufiite law 
this age is ordinarily taken to be the completing of the 
fifteenth year, so that if Soyutl had merely reckoned bock 
from 529 he would have named the year 514. It was, 
however, perfectly logul that a forward lad should be 
declared to be mature at an earlier age, and this, I suppose, 
was tho case with 'Oraiirah, whose talents determined hU 
futher to educate him for the legal profession. At that 
time the headquarters of Yemenite orthodoxy were at Zabid, 
where tho Vizier Surur extended a liberal patronage to 
jurists and scholars. Io /ibid, therefore, the voung ‘Orniirah 
was sent in 530 (so II.) or 531 (so Kh.). It was not quite 
easy to hold tho lad to tho beaten track of professional 
study; he fell under the influence of tho fanatical ‘All b. 
Mnhdf, and for a whole year neglocted his law-books for 
practices of devotion. His father, who seems to have been 
a shrewd man, ambitious of his son’s success in life, brought 
him bock to college. After four years of study (Kh.) he 
became duly qualified to teach others, and lectured at Zabid 
for three years on Shnfiite law (8.). Meanwhile ho had 
also pursued tho study of poetry, for which ho had a 
natural uptitude, entranced by the circumstance that he was 
born and bred in a remote corner of Northern Yemen, 
where an ancient stock of unmixod Arabian blood prided 
themselves on speaking the classical language in ull im¬ 
purity (IL) The father, who had promptly repressed 
his son s tendency to pietism, was more indulgent to this 
new taste; m4eod few things wore so likely to help a young 
man forward a, the power of addressing princes and grand Js 
in well turned eulogistic verses. “I„ the year 39’’ suvs 
‘Orniirah (S.), “ray father visited me at Zabid with’five of 
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mv brothers, and I recited to him some of my poems, which 
he approved, and hade me go on with the study; ‘ by God,’ 
said ho, ‘ skill in polite letters is a good gift of God to thee, 
and do not prove ungrateful to Him by einplojing tb\ 
talent in personal satire,' So he made mo swear never to 
write a verse of satire against a Moslem; nor have I evi r 
done so but once, when a man attacked me in versa in 
the presence of Al-Mulik al-Salih Ibn Ruzzik (the Vizier 
of Egypt). Al-Salih adjured me to reply, and 1 did so, 
justifying myself by two texts from the Coran (Sur. •» , 

2, 190).” This anecdote has a singular interest in connection 
with the statement of *Imad ad-Din, that one of the causes 
of ‘Omirah’s execution was the hostility of a great nob e 
whom he had satirized. 

This year 439 was a turning point in ‘Omarah’s fortunes. 

It was then that he made the acquaintance of the old Sheikh 
from Iladramaut, by whoso instructions he was able to solve 
a problem in the division of an heritage in which the ' izier 
Surfir was deeply interested, and which had puzzled all the 
jurists of Zabhl for years. ‘Oraarah owed this piece of luck 
to his kindness to a poor pilgrim, and the Sheikh seems to 
have been content to leave his pupil all the credit ot the 
success (H.). From this time, of course, ‘Omarah was a 
recognized authority on the law of inheritance, and he wrote 
u treatise on the subject, which was used as a text book in 
Yemen (S.). ‘Omiirah closed this year by accompanying 
his Sheikh to Mecca, and we may safely conclude that this 
was the pilgrimage which introduced him to the favourable 
notice of tho Queen-mother, a pious lady, and much more 
important in Zubid than her son, the faineant Sultan batik. 
IJuder her patronage ‘Omarah rose to dignity and wealth (S.). 
The queen died in 545, aud soon after this wo find ‘ Omarah 
in somewhat’ confidential relations with the Shiite prince of 
. Aden, who claimed to hold his dominions from the Fatimite 
Caliphs of Cairo, as the Abyasinian rulers of Zabid claimed 
to hold theirs from the Abbasids of Bagdad- There is no 
reason to suppose that ‘OraSrah had any leanings to the 
Shiite faith; he held to his Suunite orthodoxy even at the 
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court of Cairo, leas perhaps from religious conviction—for 
a bigot could not have written as he did in praise of the 
l-'atimites—than from a certain sturdy loyalty of character, 
which uppears also in his constant refusal to speak ill of 
those who had befriended him, even when they had fallen 
into ruin or disgrace. But, apart from all considerations 
of religion, a man of pure Arab blood might well prefer 
the Arab court of Aden or Dhu Jibluh to the Abyssinian 
court of Zubid, with its puppet prince ruled by African 
slaves and emancipated singing-women. Moreover, the 
realm of Zubid was visibly crumbling, while that of Aden 
was growing in power and splondour, sustained by the rich 
commerce of that famous port. It does not appear that 
there was anything treasonable in ‘Omiiruh’a intercourse 
with Mohammed ibn Saba, but it gavo deep offence to the 
Abyssinians, especially when he ventured to compose verses 
in praise of the heretical prince. This was in 0 47,* but the 
storm did not break out till after Mohammed’s death in 
the following year. Surur saved ‘Omarah’s life, but he had 
to leave Zubid, and, being prevented from joining the new 
sovereign of Aden, he proceeded to Mecca. And hero wo 
reach u point at which there is an irreconcilable difference 
of dates between the History and the Autobiography. 
According to the former it was in 550 that the Abyssinians 
of Zubid threatened ‘Omarah’s life, and in 551 that ho first 
visited Egypt, while his haul departure from 11 the country " 

• r. from Yemen, took place in 552. But the Autobiography 
says that finding it uecessary to flee from Zubid, ‘Omarak 
pertormed the pilgrimage in 549. -During the Sacred 
Feast of this year Hashim b. Fuleitah, prince of the two 
Sunctuanes, died, and his son and successor, Ciisim, imposed 
on me an embassy to the Court of Cairo, where I arrived in 
the month Britt. U, 550” (S.; slightly abridged in Kh.). 
The date of arrival implies that ‘Omaruh travelled with 
the returning p.Ignm caravan, and he remained in Egypt * 

i. yysirs: srrr, * «• - *«. 
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till Shnwwiil of the same year (i.e. till the usual timo oi 
departure of the pilgrim caravan), when he returned to 
Mecca, and, proceeding to Yemen, reached Zabld in Safar 
551, returuiug to Mecca for the pilgrimage of the same 
year, after which ho again proceeded to Egypt with a second 
Mission from Ciisim b. llashim (Kh.). All these dates 
hung together, and the sequence of events is in perfect 
accord with what we read in the History; but where the 
Autobiography gives the years 549, 550, 551, the History 
gives 650, 551, 55*2 respectively. Such a series of dis¬ 
crepancies can hardly be due to textual corruptions, and 
for the Autobiography we have in part the double witness 
of S. and Kh. We must, I think, conclude that ‘Oinarah 
himself varied in his reckoning, and I know no other source 
that onables us to decide which reckoning is correct. The 
date of Iliishim b. Fuluita's death is given by Al-lnsi 
(Wustenfeld, Chron. J Mica, ii. 213) as either 549 or 551, 
but the former date is taken from Ibn Khalilkan, nud the 
latter will not suit either chronology of ‘Omarail’s life. 

‘Oiniirah was excellently received in Egypt from the 
first, and his eulogistic poetry and talents of conversation 
made him quite a lion at the gay court of Cairo. His 
brief return to Arabia seems to have had no otlior object 
than to enublo him to wind-up his affairs und settle a 
money matter with the Prince of Aden. The powerful 
protection of Ibn Ruzzlk, the Grand Vizier of Cairo, raado 
this easy for him (H.), and even emboldened him to pass 
through Zabid. In Egypt, till the fall of the last of 
the Fatimites before Suladin, in 557, his life was that of 
a successful court poet, and it is to his honour that when 
his first patrons of the house of Kuzzik were ruined, he 
was able to gain the favour of the new potentate, Shiiwar, 
without proving untrue to his old friends. Standing forth 
among tho currish sycophants, who were tearing the repu¬ 
tation of the Hunt Ruzzik to pieces, he declared that this 
Was not the truo way to exalt the glory of their conqueror ; 
for his own part he could never cease to honour and lament 
his benefactors, whose splendour had only been extinguished 
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by the rise of a brighter star. Would not Shiiwar himself, 
noble and generous as he was, be the first to bid him 
hold his peace if he opened his mouth in dispraise of those 
to whom he was bound by every obligation of loyalty ? 

When the Futimitc caliphate was finally suppressed by 
Saladin, ‘Omarah approached the new power in the same 
spirit of mingled loyalty aud flexibility. Mr. Kay has 
well illustrated his fidelity to the memory of the ancient 
dynasty, but fails to make it clear that at the some time 
he was eager for the favour of their successors, whom he 
courted in poems of which Shihab od-Din has preserved 
ample specimens (voL i. p. 211 *q., 216 %q., 222 «y.). He 
particularly attached himself to Saladin's brother, Shams 
ad*l)awlah Turiinshab, describing to him the riches and 
defenceless condition of Yemen, and urging him, both in 
verses and in confidential conversations, to undertake the 
conquest of that country.* It was asserted afterwards that 
all this hud a treacherous motive, and that ‘Omarah only 
sought to weaken the Turkish garrison in Egypt, and clear 
the way for the gigantic conspiracy which was to restore 
the Futimites to the throne. Hut it seems more probable 
that if ‘Omiirah joined the conspirators at all, he did so 
ouly after his hopes from the Ayyubites had fallen to the 
ground. Ho was not invited to join the expedition to 
Yemen, and all his poetic appeuls failed to secure the renewal 
of the pension which he had enjoyed under the old regime. 
In some of his verses, it must be admitted, his honesty or 
his wounded vanity got the better of his discretion, and 
betrayed him into expressions little calculated to please 
Saladin and his party (Shihab, i. 222). Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is not surprising that when the great plot 
was discovered, and many of ‘Omarsh's old frieuds were 
found to be deep in it, the poet was arrested and executed 
with them.* IJut the evidence of his shore in the conspiracy 
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cannot have been very conclusive. The common opinion 
was that he suffered for the faults of his tongue, particularly 
for his fninous elegy on the h atiraite dynasty. while the 
fetira, or opinion of the legul authorities that he was worthy 
of death, was based on a trumped-up charge of blasphemy 
against the Prophet of Islntn. A verse was produced from 
one of his poems in which he said, eucouraging Shams 
ad- Dawlu to a career of conquest: 

" This religion had its beginning with a man who schemed 
till they called him to bo lord of the nations. 

■Iraiid ad-Din (up. S. and Kh.) suggests that the line may 
have been forged in his name, but enough of ^ tho poem 
has been preserved to us by Shihab and Ibn Khaldun, to 
tnuke it probable tho verse is indeed genuine, but refers 
to Ibn Turacrt, the founder of the sect and empire of tho 

Almohades. 1 . , 

And now a word on the famous elegy on the Futimites, 
for which Mr. Kuy refers to MacrizI (i. 19-">). He mig it 
have added that 39 of the 42 lines are also to be found 
in WuBtenfeld’s Calcni/uimii, p. 222, and part of it in 
Abulfeda (Reiske, iv. 8). Mr. Kay translates a few lines, 
but not quite correctly, especially as regards the first line 
on p. x, where ‘Omaruh should not huvo been made to 
express a hope for tho future redemption of tho wor 
through the seed of Ali. Ho only says, in exaltation of 
the power and generosity of the latimites, thut ofttimts 
the ratisoin of the world lay with them, and that through 
them it was loosed from bonds. Still, the last verses o 
the piece, os given by Mucrizi and Calcasliandi (and in 
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part by Abulfedn), contain sentiments which, as Mr. Kay 
has observed, are difficult to reconcile with the well authenti¬ 
cated fact that ‘Omarah never gave up his orthodox Sunn! 
profession. And here I think it should be observed, on 
the one hand, that the high-flown vorsea representing the 
house of Ali as the only mediators through whom men 
cun obtain sulvation, are very much out of keeping with 
the main tenour of the poem, and on the other that Shihab 
ad-Din, who is our oldest authority, und who quotes the 
poem for the express purpose of proving that ‘Omarah’s 
condemnation was not unjust, and that his wicked aims 
were religious as well us political, omits the suspicious lines. 1 

In concluding my remarks on the Introduction I may 

call attention to a passage in Ibu nl-Athir al-Jazuri’s cele¬ 

brated critical work {Al-muthal ab-xdir, Buliio, 1282, p. 4G9), 
which contains a somewhat spiteful attack on ‘Omarah’s 
poetical originality. Perhaps the critic, os a courtier of 
Suladin, mixed some political prejudice with his literary 
judgment, but he has certainly caught 'Omarah in a flagrant 
plagiarism from Abii Tummiiin. 

I pass on to the text of 'Ouulrah’s History. I have 
not deemed it proper to burden these pages by registering 
mere printers errors (which are not numerous), such as 

£»«.' tor (p. i ■>, 1. 4), or such orthographical and 

grammatical errors of the scribe as are not likely to per¬ 
plex a careful reader. Such for example are *1 for 
(p. 7, 1. 2), lrequent omissions of hernia even where it 
makes a syllable, and of I as the sign of tho accusative, 
other confusions between the nominative and tho oblique 
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cases, especially with numerals, and obvious false concords 
(os at p. 8 , L 8 , for Nor have I generally 

noticed slight errors tacitly corrected in the translation 
though not registered in the margin (e.g. 4rdV f° r 
p. 90, L 12). Again, where the substantial sense of a 
corrupt passage is given by one of the later historians 
cited in the margin I have not always asked whether 
tho latter reproduces the exact words of ‘Oinurnh, or only 
poiuts the wav to the true correction. So fur as one can 
judge from the material supplied, the later writers seem 
to have sometimes omitted things they did not understand, 
or modified obscure expressions, or made their own guesses 
in places already corrupt. A full critical recension of the 
text would havo to take account of all these possibilities, 
and my general impression is that Mr. Kay has beeu too 
ready to assume that Khazraji, for example, gives the 
very words of his author wherever ho makes a hard sentence 
intelligible. But, for the most part, I have not dwelt on 
points of this kind, which are of very subordinate im¬ 
portance in the case of a book whose value is historical 
rather than literarv. And in general I make no attempt 
at u complete revision of the text, but pass in silence over 
passages manifestly unsound unless I have something better 
to offer. I have probably missed not a few certain cor¬ 
rections which scholars like Do Goeje, or Noldeke, would 
niuke at first sight of the passage; but, on the other hand, 
there are places where, in the ubsence of further MS. help, 
conjecture is sheer guess-work. Thus, on tho very first 
page, the author’s address to his patron contains impossible 
things (1. 12 * 7 .). But what is the use of attempting to 
re-write mere flowers of compliment ? One learns nothing 
from the emended text, and can never be sure of restoring 
the author's very hand. 

As regards tho translation, I have not compared it 
throughout with tho original, and as a rule I shall cite 
it only os it bears on Mr. Kay’s view of some textual 
difficulty. There are a good many passages where the 
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text is quite sound, but where I cannot agree with the 
translation proposed. These I shall (^nerully pass over 
in silence, but I have noticed a very few of them where 
some special point of interest presented itself. Mv references 
are to the pages of the Arabic text. 


p. 1, 1. 10. For the sense seems to require ji; “poets 
of whose verses I hare heard specimens through a 
Itawy, or whom I have myself seen.” From this 
passago it would appear that ‘Oiniinih's book about 
the \ emenite poets was part of the same scheme 
with the History. o also learn from this page 
that the scheme proposed by his patron included 
a complete geographical description of Yemen. 
Nothing ot the sort is found in oar text, but only 
a certain number of geographical excursuses, inserted 
in the early part of the text in a mechanical way, 
and sometimes at the expense of considerable dis¬ 
location of the context. It « conceivable that 
Ornarah originally planned a separate geographical 
section, and then by an afterthought contented him¬ 
self with inserting some notes on places and routes 
tn what he hud already written. But it is also 
qutte pose,bio that the disorder of the text indicates 

that something has been lost in the early part of 
the book. 1 

p. 2 , 18. Comparing the variants in footnote 6 , I am 
disposed to suggest jrfUl, "he moves me by the 
name of Mohammed ibn Hlrun.” 


p. 4,1. 1, The reading „f AM.nad,, which Mr. Kav adopt, 
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p. 5, 1. 4. There is a mistranslation here which I notice 
because Mr. Kay recurs to it in note 10, p. 231. 
lie! does not mean “its height” but “its top,” 
».«. the plateau or upland vnlley was twenty leagues, 
presumably in circuit. This may be an exaggeration, 
but at least our author is not responsible for u 
mountain twenty leagues in height. 

„ 1. 7. This passage ought certainly to bo amended 

with tho aid of Yacut, as quoted by Mr. Kay at 
p. 232. That is, is to bo deleted as a doublette 
of isJj, and after tho latter word there is a lacuna, 
which in substance at least can be filled up from 
Yacut. 

p. 7,1. 18. Al-JanadTs paraphraso suggests that for oUJI 
we should read . The pilgrimage to the 

mosque of Al-Janad in the month Rajub is an 
interesting relic of the pre-Mohammedan sanctity 
of that season. Comp, my article Mecca in the 
Enc. Brit. voL xv. p. 675, where I have called 
attention to Ibn Jubair’s remarkable testimony to 
the importance which the wild Bedouins of 5eraen 
attached to the ‘omruh of Rujab. Multznn, Brite 
iu Sui/araliirn, p. 304, gives a modem instance of 
a local pilgriinuge in this month, 
p. 11, footnote 6. The chunge proposed is unnecessary, 
and the reading of the text is confirmed by Abulfeda. 
p. 12, footnotes 8 and 10. In both cases tho text is right. 
In the former case is the subject of ■, - 

in 1. 14. 

p. 13, footnote 1. Instead of reading the verb ns a passive, 
I would regard the sentence as incomplete. Before 
he has reached the subject of the verb, the author 
goes off into a long parenthetic discourse, uud then, 
at line 8, instead of completing the sentence, begins 
it anew. Comp. p. 5, where, in like manner, L 13 
takes up a sentence abruptly broken off at L 7. 
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p. 15, 1. 2. Before insert 

» 1. 7. The line (Basit) is a syllable short. Read 
cr », and translate “When the nights—all 
unconscious—do me wrong Ibn ’Adniiu is 

my protector from their injustice.” The nights are 
a metonymy for injurious time Ibn 

Hishdm, p. 73, L 18), of which the Arnbiun poets 
constantly complain. 

„ 1. 18. Read jxl\ “ Ilis illustrious uncles on 

the father s side, or his princely uncles on the 
mother s side. Tho good-nature, or the vanity, of 
the Abyssinian failed to detect the irony of the verse, 
p. 16, footnote 2. Hie translation shows tbut Mr. Kav has 
successfully emended tho opening words of the 
Casidah, but his correction is misprinted in the note 
and not set right in the Corrigenda. It should, of 
course, run— 


In what follows read and point_ 

;J' -i - • _UJ' J ... i / 

t. - - - - 

“among the liberal she bears a special stomp of 
generosity that leaves no trace of the lineaments 
of avarice.” In the next line the reading J-sHl, 
though, perhaps, only a conjecture of Al-Ahdal’s, 
seems to mo to be undoubtedly right, « Asmil obscures 
names that occupy the pinnacles of fame.” 

1 ^ 9 ' whi « h appears to have arisen from 

’ “ <i .° U 1 blc, !° ° f in this anecdote is 

not a ‘judicial disposition ” or “ statement of evidence” 

m the ordinary sense, but ‘All’s own written testi- 
mony or acknowledgment of debt to the oil-seller, 
who had helped him out of a danger by the loan 
of hi, clothes; this bond (as one may' render it 
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for simplicity's sake) ho discharged before the 
Cadi. In the following page delete the tttkdld 
in the third word of 1. 5, aud write for 
in L 6, and probably also for in l. 5. As 

Mr. Kay has gone far astray here, I indicate the 
outline of the correct rendering of what stands in 
the English at p. 23, l. 3 $qq. ‘All signed the 
bond (lit. gave his evideuce mV. of obligation) in 
the bouse of a certain As-Sabkhah. After he came 
to power an old woman brought him the paper, and 
he could not do otherwise than pay his obligation. 
The form of words which he used in the bond wus: 
“this is attested by ‘Alt b. Muhammad Cadi of 
Haraz, and he has written it with his own hand 
that, God willing, he may ren\ember it.” I cannot 
guess how Mr. Kay came to make a new personage 
of ‘All, the Cudi of Haraz. 

p. 18, 1. 17 (footnote 6). Ilere Mr. Kay proposes a violent 
and not quite grammatical change. The point must 
be that this very old roan had never known ‘All’s 
castle except us a ruin, and this sense is got by 
the slight change of for Jfial. [Indeed, I 

am not sure that the text as it stands iB indefensible. 
AVith the accusative, the verb J&z is used of know¬ 
ledge by observation, e.g. Ahg. xiv, 141 ult.; and the 
construction with <_>, in this sense, sceins possible on 
general principles, though I cannot cite an example.] 
The singular is right, and ought to be substituted 
for jyji in the next line, as the following suffixes show. 
In the translation at the end of the paragraph the 
sense is curiously obscured by the rendering “ have 
perished ” for . The sense, of course, is that 
though all the houses of San‘u hud been built with 
nmteriuls from the ruined castle for the best part 
of a century, the bricks, stones, and timber were 
still uot exhausted. 
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p. 19, footnote 1 . This necessary addition is attested, 
not only by Ibn Khallikan, but by Jamal ad-Dln, 
up. W iisten feld. 

„ 1. 11 »q. Of the emendations offered bv Mr. Kav 

m • 

in this passage, those in footnotes 3 , 4 , and 5 are 
probably right in substance, though in 3 I should 
prefer to omit the particle , and in 5 the precise 
word to be supplied is necessarily uncertain j but I 
cannot follow the editor in note 6 , or in his general 
view of tho passage. In L 11 I would read , 

for what is here stated must hare some obvious 
relation to the speaker’s pecuniary difficulties. In 
1 . 1*1 there is nothing suspicious except the plural 
l^LJb, which should probably be changed to . 

The sense of the whole will then bo : “ The 
Solayhite, who has given me the government of 
Zubid, is reported to be avaricious, and [will certainly 
expect large presents, for] he deems me to be in m 
good a position as Ibn 'Arraf and tho other wealthy 
chieftains; and the queen, though my equal in point 
or birth, overtops me in virtue of the’favours she has 
bestowed on me. and I feel a certain humiliation 
in coming under obligation to her.” This is genuine 
Arab sentiment, while tho sense which Mr. Kav 
elicits by arbitary change, in J. W i# quiU) lb ' a # 

opposite No Arab would say, » Whenever I measure 
my details by the increasing flow of her favours I 
perceive how unworthy I Bm of her benevolence." 
p.20,1. 6 . The sense required is, “I had not to attend 
personally to any business of his, unless it were an 
account all made out or a sum of money paid over 
to me. This sense. I think, can be got by adding 
a single dot, and reading. j have no exnmp l 0 

of the construction of this verb with JLa, but on 

general analogies it seems hardly open to serious 
objection. 
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p. 20, 1. 7. For Al-Hosain read Al-Hasan, aa at p. 68, 
where the rhyme in a Rajaz-verse is decisive. I 
observe also that *Imad ad-Din has Al-Hasan (Leyden 
Catalogue, ii. 260). 

„ 11. 9, 10. Perhaps x.-- " what was 

seen of his administration was praised, and perfect 
confidence was felt in what was not seen." 

„ footnote 4. The correction is wholly unnecessary. 

P- 21, 1. 6. Read , and for the Urjuzat al-IIajj see 
IlamdiinT, p. 234 sqq. 

p. 22, footnote 1. Read .—Footnote 3. All that is 

necessary is to read the plural; the prisoners were 
conveyed to Sa'Id, who caused them to be speared. 

p. 24, footnote 1. I presume that Mr. Kay meant to print 
'A-i cr « si; for this is what his translation expresses. 

i, footnote 4. The text is quite sound; see examples 

of this use of in Fleischer’s Kteinere Sthriften, 
i. 414. 

» last line. Read ^ and . The apodosis of 

the hypothetical sentence is suppressed. “ If your 
resolves were newly shaped—but no, I have already 
sharpened their edge” . . . 

P- 26. In 1. 8 read . Delete note 3 ; after the participle 
J is of course quite regular. Also delete note 5. 
and in L 3 from foot read slilj for ’> . Thus 

much is clear; and it follows that the lacuna in 
the previous line must be filled up with some such 
word as J-«*i . “ Presently the agent Ahmad came 

to Ibn Shihitb and paid to him in full the revenue..." 

P- 27, 1. 1. Mr. Kuy, in writing footnote 1, has failed to 
observe that Asma is quoting a line of poetry (Tawll), 
and that therefore the text must not be touched. 

j. 1. 18 sq. To bring what is stated here into agreement 

with p. 65 sq. it is certuinly necessary to read JJ'y 
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for a!«, ns Mr. Kay proposes in footnote 7, and also, 
in the last line of the page, to change ix>- into 
aJjIc. But then also we must regard p. 28, ll. 1 
and 2 from onwards, as a gloss added after tho 
text had assumed its present form. 

p. 28, 1. 12 (E. Tr. p. 39, L 3). " Methinks I see thee when 
thou hast swept,” etc. It is curious that Mr. Kay 
should have stumbled on so common a phrase; 
Wright, vol. ii. p. 170. 

p. 31,1. 2 from foot. Mr. Kay has here softened away a 
picturesque touch: “ Sab& was ill-shaped and hardly 
showed above his saddle,” which, of course, was 
Arab fashion, very high in the pummel and croup. 
Tho modifying word, omitted by Khazraji. looks liko 
the gloss of a copyist who suspected exaggeration. 

p. 33, footnote 2. Mr. Kay, in his translation, accepts 
Khnzruji’s reading. But that of his text is probably 
right and very interesting. The mountain tribes 
held the lowlands during the winter and spring, but 
in the hot season they had to retire, sometimes after 
fighting and sometimes on account of pestilence. 
But, evidently, if they were always worsted in tho 
field in summer, pestilence, or the fear of it, must 
have been constantly present in the hot plains of the 
Tihatna, and this accounts, in great measure, for the 
failure of the mountaineers to hold the low country 
in permanence. The word -b, is specially applied 
to the endemic diseases of unhealthy spots, t.n. 
At/hani, xix. 9-5. 2. 

p. 34, 1. 17. The official title of YamTn ad-IVwah seems 
to bo J-L. “ Bearer of the fly-flap," Macrizi. 

L 449, L 6 from foot: “Near the head of tho 
Caliph’s horse walk two white eunuchs (lit. Scla- 
vonmns), the bearers of the two fly-flaps.” In tho 
corresponding passage of Abul Mahasin (it. 467) 
the two MSS. used by Juynboll have, like our text 
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" knife-bearers,” but the editor justly observes that 
the reading in MacrizI is vindicated by the context. 

p. 35, 1. 3 (footnote 3). The restoration of the corrupt 
word must be derived from a comparison with p. 100, 
1. 18, where the phrase recurs. Taking the two 
together there can hardly be a question that the 
right reading is « , the second passage giving 

the correct duetiu littrarum, whilo the first suggests 
the proper pointing. The sense is “ the cave of 
those that seek concealment.’’ 

„ last line. The suggestion in footnote 8 is certainly 
wrong, and of Kliazraji's reading in footnote 7, 
we need accept no more than L« for_j, if we follow 
this up with the necessary grammatical correction 
for US-. “ Ho saw that his own reputation 

was eclipsed in comparison with her lofty character 
and conduct, und that none of the people would 
admit that any one was her equal, and that ‘our 
Lady, our Lady ’ was constantly on ull their lips. 
Ilere, again, 51 r. Kay has most unnecessarily made 
a proud Arab indulge in self-depreciation ; the con¬ 
sequence of which is thut he has totally misunder¬ 
stood the euphemistic sentence in which, a little 
lower down, Sab& conveys to Asma thut his blood 
is too noble to be mingled with that of slaves 
(p. 36, L 8). 

p. 36. In the last line of this page there is a very 
characteristic touch not quite clearly brought out in 
the translation. " He sent him 30 bushels of hurley, 
but never asked him to breuk bread with him.” 

p. 37, L 10. Point ... -Li . “ Khadid lies to the 

North and Ta’kar to the South.” 5Ir. Kay hns 
tried to get something more poetical out of the 
words, but in vain. As Wordsworth said to Harriet 
5Iartineau about some of his own verses, the line 
is not poetry, but it is full of valuable information. 
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p. 38, 1. 2. Not “ exercised the powers which the princess 
delegated to him," but “ wus free to act without 
her orders." 

i) footnote 2. Tho text is right, but must of course 
be pointed Jii “incumbent on me.” The sense 
is I* rom this day forth I owe thee no obedience 
within my own castle.” 


„ 1. 11. In the Tr. Mr. Kay seems tacitly to correct 
into I would read v^Ji, and take the 

whole sentence differently. “The castle is thine, 
nnd thou art tho good-man of the house, and there 
is no blame to thee from me for what thou hast said.” 


p. 39, footnote 2. Read a word for which the 

nearest English equivalent is perhaps the old- 
fashioned “ precisian." 

p. -10, 1. 4 from foot. I suspect that the last two words 
contain either the name of tho point at which tho 
Khauliin entered M. Ja’far, or tho name of the place 
from which they came. 


.. 1. 3 from foot, cf. note 47, p. 262. An express state¬ 

ment that Bahr is a clan of Khauliin is quoted in the 
Leyden Catalogue, ii. 259, from the Kharidak of 
I mad ad-Diu. 

p. 42, 1. 3 from foot. I strongly suspect that, comparing 
p. 49 we should read J-lyl (or riU -fl, 
^ [jc* ^ 

p. 43. 11. TotjlS'i „ d f,';' j jp .. 

In tho follow,n B lino Hr. K .y ho, „».l „„oh 

into hu toxt. Tho mm i, , inipl) . tllu , J b „ 

>.J,b nd.Dn.lnh M kod thorn .Wn, .„ ch l.iddon 
thins., hi, hearer. .ore oou.iooed thnt bo h.d 
.o,.n,n„, ra l hnowledgo. Thn, n o,. 51> „ 2(M 

tails to the ground. ~ 


, l t,Ck UU caught 
read 


clothes ” will never do. For 
adeo ut vestes coucacarct. 
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p. 43, L 5 from foot. Not “ whose district* have been un¬ 
ceasingly trampled,” etc., but ‘‘easy country for 
cavalry.” 

p. 46, 1. 1 tq. A note would have been welcome on the 
term Hojjat al-ltnAm, especially as Dozy, in his 
Supplement, gives nothing more than a reference to 
11. Distant for the technical souse of in the 

ultra-Shiite terminology. The use of the term 
among the Druzes has been illustrated by De Sacy, 
who also shows that it is borrowed from the hierarchy 
of the inner circles of the Ismailians. From Macrizi, 
i. 394, we learn that the initiated of the fifth grade 
were taught that every Imuin has his Hojjahs, twelve 
in number, dispersed through different countries 
(cf. De Sacy, Ret. dei Druse*, Introd. p. cxiii.). The 
title, which implies that its bearer 
{ibid, ii 368) seems sometimes to be loosely used 
bv the Druzes as equivalent to that of Du'y, or even 
iu a still wider sense; but in the strict use of the 
term the Uojjah stands above the mere Da‘y or 
missionary, between him und tho Imam (cf. Guyard, 
Fragment*, p. 44 ult.). Now at p. 100, 1. 14, we 
find that in 524 Queen Sayyiduh bore the title of 
Uojjah of the Imam (Amir) in the island of \emeu. 
As we learn from Mucrizi, l.e. (I)eSaoy, Introd. cxiv.), 
the term “ island ” is here technical; it means one 
of the four great dioceses into which the sphere of 
the Fatimitc propaganda was divided. Thus it would 
seem that in our passage the statement that the 
queen was Ilojjah of the Imam is as much os to 
say that she was Ibn Najib’s ecclesiastical superior, 
so that iu acting against her the Du*y was guilty 
of an act of insubordination against the Imam 
himself. “ And this," our author odds, “ was the 
cause of the arrest of Ibn Najib od-Dawlah, b\ 
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orders sent from Egypt. To get this sense we most 
transpose v- and but no further change is 
necessary, nor need we assume a lacuna with Mr. 
Kny. "W hat follows is a new paragraph, giving 
another account of the matter drawn from a different 


source, and headed by the name of ‘Orourah’s in¬ 
formant In strictness the name should be preceded 
by the word Jli, but in writings of this period quo¬ 
tations are sometimes introduced simply by naming 
the author. 

At th 1S point ‘Orndrnh’s narrative throws a welcome 
side-light on the intrigues that ruined the Vitrier AI- 
Mu'mun. On this point Mr. Knr has, at p. 265, 
a useful note from Macr 1 * 1 , but ho does not seem 
to have observed that Ibn Khaldun, iv. 70 * 7 „ and 
un unnamed authority (Jamal ad-Dln ?) used bv 
M ustenfeld totirniden, p. 296 * 7 . supply M , rae furthe V 
details that are of consequence. What the Vizier’s 
enemies affirmed was that he claimed to be the son 
of IW, and the rightful heir to the Caliphate. 
In fact, the Caliph Al-Mokhtar Mohammed, in 

T T* rtn,ck ’ “ Mohammed Al- 
Ma m,m himsdf. Thu, we see that the «lying 

fhe on J Tx, ‘ rl - V “ douW ^yed traitor, serve! 

wraakTiT, ! ,am5n 01 lhe — time that ho 
wreaked his vengeance on the DS‘ V t, m har( ii v 

an accident that Al-Ma’mnn r. ' ’» .** .™ ^ 

• t ‘ " ,n * a f^r languishing in 

prison for three years, was p ut to <k ,ith u, 522 

immediately after the arrival of TK„ v -u a 
that the latter suffered with him Th \ ' ^ “*! 
:b„ K.jib 

".he!, f P ; “ 

not onlv against the T)rW u h ®. ch,cf ev,de n™. 
himself.’ That the Da'v V 0gamst tbe V “ ier 
executed along with the Virier Tm! 

H'pra, though, with » r „- i ’ bn ®kaldun, ut 
8 * “ cart ‘ Ie «n®as not unusual in this 
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historian, ho gives a different account in the part 
of his work which Mr. Kav reprints. These remarks 
will serve to correct and supplement our editor s 
note 66 at p. 266, where the fate of the Da‘y is 
left an open question. ‘Omiirah’s silence on the 
subject is easily understood. Believing the Dii'y to 
bo innocent, he did not wish to churgo Al-Amir with 
a judicial murder. 

46, 1 4. “Who used to bear the sword,” cannot mean 
“ entrusted with military power,” and is most 
naturally taken to mean that he hud been the 
Caliph's sword-bearer, on which high office see 
Mucrlzt, i. 403; Calcashandi, p. 182. Perhaps, 
however, it means no more than he had been one 
of the i— » or military officers of the court, 
as distinct from the <— , or civil officials. 

it 1. 8. Ibn Nujlb, desiring to take the envoy down a 

peg, asks him if ho was not head of the police at 

Cairo, to which Mr. Kay makes the other reply, 

" Yea, nnd indeed those whom I smite with my hand 

are among the most eminent of those who boast of 

a rabble following of 10,000 men ”—a rendering 

which is its own refutation. Read and translate, 

* 

“Say rather that I um the man who can give its 
chief citizens 10,000 slaps in the face with a sandal ; 

stands for a blow with a shoe, just as stunds 
for a blow with a palm-stick (o.g. Agfi&ni, xviii. 179. 
30), and readers of Ilajji Baba will remember that 
this humiliating punishment was common at the 
Persian court in quite recent times. I have seen 
an angry Cairene, who thought himself insulted, 
tear his turban from his head and dash it on the 
ground, exclaiming, “ Take thy sandal and smite 
me on the face.” 
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p. 46,1. 17. Head “ pensioners.’' 

p. 49,1. 12. For JJJu rend j**. 

p. 52, L 4. The only change needed is j\j for jo . “ Fire 
only catches the man who kindles it.” Those 
who hare no personal interest in the contest will 
keep at a safe distance from deudly fray, 
p. 53, 1. 5. Point ^s- and ^JjJ “ So I havo still 
to pay for the horses if they are maimed in the 
fight.” The Da‘y replied, “That may lie over till 
they are maimed.” “ Nay, said the other, pay me their 
price in advance ns you have payed the blood-money 
in advance. Mr. Kuy has missed more thun half 
the point of this delightful specimen of liedouin 
cupidity. 

p. 55,1. 6. I presume that Anls was the eunuch in charge 
of the harem ; probably therefore we should rend 
Jzsf J . As the words stand they give a still more 
offensive but less probable sense, 
p. 56, 1. 6. Not *'extemporised” but “called for"; cf. 
p. 77,1. 5; AghAn\, iv. 170,1. 12, “ call for a song.” 

„ footnote 3. Ihis is overcorrected, for t_-L> governs 

two accusatives. If must be corrected 1 

seems better than uU, but I do not see that any- 
thtng .* needed beyond cancelling the dittogrnpbv. 
“ I took his mark and robbed him of his arrow'” 

will mean : “ I appropriated his idea and stole his 
words.” 

p. 58.1 4 I wish that Mr. Kay, with hi. practical know¬ 
ledge of Eastern business, bad told us wbut he takes 
to be the precise nature of the “ settlement of 
account expressed by , , it . .. the tioni 

of moneys among the persons to or by whom they 
are o pm May we Mn< j criUn( j that ‘Omarub, 
acting as agent, had disbursed the money to different 
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persons, and being now to leave Arabia desired to 
have hia responsibility transferred to these persons, 
and to bo out of tbo business ? The form of discharge 
that follows favour this view, especially if, at 1. 12, 
in place of —yJ, which can hardly be right, wo 
read -j ±-, " the moneys disbursed by him.” 

p. 58,1. 8. The first la—iu seems to be a dittography. “ Let 
him first produce two verses on the subject (rhyming) 
in Caf.” The prince prescribes the rhyme to secure 
an impromptu. 

p. 50. The list of Bilal's plate, etc. presents a number 
of difficulties to which I can contribute little help. 
In 1. 8 I think wo should certainly reud 
“ braziers." Mr. Kay’s suggestion in footnote 5 
lies under tho difficulty that cloaks cannot be men¬ 
tioned among articles of plate, estimated by weight. 
It is true that the next item is silver luce, but that 
one kind of this Egyptian manufacture was sold 
by weight seems clear from Ibn al-Faklh, p. 252, 
1.9. 

p. 60, 1. 6. For I would suggest ; they were all 
extremely ugly or ill-shnped. Tho African typo is 
very displeasing to the A rubs, and SaTd, we know, 
was squint-eyed.—1. 9. Read , “ stupid,’ “ of 

weak intellect."—1. 5 from foot. The mouse-hole 
(jL) is, of course, a secret passage between ( 0 -?) 
the houses. Cf. A g han't, xir. 75, 1. 12 *<}• 

P- 61, 1. 8. Delete , which is a mere dittography of the 
two preceding letters. In the last line of the same 
page, for A«u read Aw, and for • 

“ lie did not cease to press the march, in spite of 
the sufferings and despair of his men.” 

P- 62,11. 8, 9. For and Yilcut, ii. 511, 1L 21, 22, 
has aud - -but Ibn Khollikiin, p. 184, L 12 
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(Slune)—ii. 80, L 5 (Wust.) agrees with our text.— 
L 9. For V_-J J *U!1 Ibn Khollikan has 
«JVj* which Mr. Kay follows, recognizing, at the same 
time, that if this is the general sense the last two words 
must be corrupt. Apart from Ibn Khallikun’s testi¬ 
mony, is certainly suspicious, but ._-i seems to 

me to have every aspect of genuineness. The cabb 
of a garment is the lining inserted to strengthen 
it round the opening for the head (the and 

this suggests the very natural sense that ‘All, over¬ 
come with fear, spilt the water (he wus raising to 
his lips) in the bosom of” [his garment]. Neither 
on this view, nor on that adopted by Mr. Kay, can 
A-i/- be right, if it has its usual sense of a leather 
t*rge; but in Persian the word (vocalized Ai)j) is 
said to mean also a shirt of mail; indeed, the Burh&n- 
•-Ad/.‘ gives this as its usual sense, and it is affirmed 
that the same sense is found in Algerian Arabic, 
t is just conceivable that this signification may 
be admitted here: in Yemen, of all places, a word 
might have its Persian sense. But all this is somewhat 
speculative; more probably we should read zj 
and delete ^ as a corrupted doublette. It may 
be objected that if this view of the passage is correct, 
there ought to have been previous mention that ‘All 
was.W todrmk; but it must be remembered that 

ing, from^Jay^h'! 011 ^’ Hkolihood abrid S* 

P ' 62,1 ;.L^^' “ The b “ t man of - people 
is a cheap price to pay f or his Slighter.” 

»* line - Tbe uncovered fuce i. „ • f 

for women do not veil tl T * #,gn of P nde ‘ 

b *T ,heir 

the pr«edi„ g »„£, ° u * b J 

*« - ^ 
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p. 63, footnote 2. Delete . “ After his departure ” 

is i±*j simply. 

p. 64, footnote 3. The insertion of uJjl (not Ull) accords 
very well with p. 31, 1. 3; but both there and 
here the numbers must be greatly exaggerated. Cf. 
the very different figures on p. 77. 
p. 66,1. 3. Point . Note in 1. 8 the use of in 

the senso of “ suburban villages,” which is doubtless 
an older sense than " enclosed quarters of a city.” 
This is important as confirming the etymological 
conjecture of G. Hoffmann (ZDMG. xxxii. 753), that 
the word is the Aramaic htrtd —originully, therefore, 
a settlement of Arubs in the neighbourhood of a 
Syrian city, or Aramaean trading colony. 

„ 1. 18. Here, and at p. 67, 1. 7, the proper correction 
is, beyond doubt, " I recited my name and 

lineage ” in the familiar formula Ana Fuldn tin 
Fuldn. In the first case he checked himself before 
he had got beyond his knnya. 

p. 67, 1. 7. The correct reading can easily bo inferred 
from KhazrajI, vis. ■»'«-* i or '-**'*- 1 • 

„ 1. 10. The text seems right enough. That one of 
Al-Soleyhl’s family should be culled al-Agharr (or 
Al-A‘azz) and have a house in Zubid is perfectly 
credible, while on the other hand the palace was 
not occupied by Su‘id till next morning (p. 68, 1. 2). 
In the following line is graphically an easier 

correction than and "utensils” is right. 

In 1. 17 the sense is, " hud long had them in his 
power, and had spared,” etc. 

„ 1. 20. Read LJ& , " What have wo to expect from 
you ? ” In what follows are not “ man’s 

fortuue’s ” but “ the fortunes of war,” lit. " days 
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of battle." The figure of the buckets of the water* 
wheel, of which one rises as the other falls, is con¬ 
stantly used of wars. 

p. 68,1. 6. Read , “ seeking hospitality." 

,, 1. 11. Mr. Kay s correction is insufficient to restore 
the metre. Wo must further read 3 for J, and 
for The rare word (see lloutsma’s 

ed. of the Ktt. at-Adddd , p. 177) was changed for 
a common one by a scribe who could not scan, 
p. 69, 1. 8. hor read 1 J..S A , “confronted 

Ibrahim.” 


p. 71, L 7. must here have the not uncommon sense 

“confiscated.” But why then is it said, not only 
here but at p. 86, L 14, that tho girl ‘Alum was 
bought from Anis’s heirs? The explanation, I 
presume, is this. The confiscation was not strictly 
legal by the sacred law, and therefore tho legitimacy 
of ‘Alum s son would have been questionable unless 
a form of purchase from tho legal heirs had been 
gone through. 

p. 72, 1. 5. Read governed by jfo. I n L 9 read 

' f '”* ^ •' ^‘ ne 1’^ I would rend iAo, “to 
which the \ i/ier could not penetrate by treachery or 
on any pretext.” For L 18, of. Dosy, s.r. I5U. In 
1. 14 m . hhuzruji gives the correct sense, and makes 
the restoration of ‘Omirah’s words easy. Mr. Kay’s 
difficulty arises from overlooking the post-cla^al 
sense of nuurollnd, viz. “ 0 f servile birth." Follow 
Khazraji in 1. 14; i„ 1. 15 omit A J tts . 

dittography or gloss, and in L 16 read ki II - ,• ) \ 

of KhazrajI). The point is that although of servde 
birth, she also was called “Lady,” literally “free- 
boni. because .ho hod borne a daughter to the 
* u an. In all, four favourites of the Sultan boar 
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the title Lady (horrah), and two hove no iracb title 
[In the E. Tr.'p. 99, L 3, for “Ladies” read 
“ Lady ”]. As a Moslem can have but four wives, 
as distinguished from concubine slave girls, one 
would infer that these four favourites had all been 
manumitted and promoted to full wifehood. But on 
the first line of the next page we are told that ‘Alaro, 
or Uinrn Fatik, had no fellow-wife “except her.” 
This cannot mean “except the last in the list of 
fuvourites,” for she is not called horrah, and is not 
said to have borne Mansur any children ; and, in view 
of the whole previous statement, it can hardly mean 
anything but “except Umtn Abi ’1-Juish " In that 
case, the four names that follow her’s must be 
bracketed as spurious, or at least os an afterthought, 
which ‘Omurah mav have set in the margin without 
re-shaping the structure of his sentence. If the 
latter explanation is correct, the title horrah, given 
to two of the four, can hardly be from his pen. 

p. “4. The Sheikh Ahmad, who grew up from childhood 
in the country of Eindah, cannot be identical with 
tho pious and learned person who was thrown into 
that country by the accident of a shipwreck; and 
therefore the point of tho story must be that the 
luttcr was Ahmad’s teacher. lienee, for the corrupt 
words in 1. 17, we must read •*=>-' 

or something to that effect. 

P- 75. In 1. 5 read l 4 (without j). In line 11 read 

'*• c'JVV- 

P- 77, 1. 15. Perhaps “all the country that 

was easy for cavalry ": cf. p. 43. 

P- 78, L 7. Read j&u “lie said to the Vizier, you 
must order the old division to be annulled.”—1. 13. 
In Arabic “splitting the staff” means schism. Here 
the sense is thut he was on the point of leaving Zabid 
and renouncing his allegiance. 
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p. 78, L 15. The term is wrongly explained in the 

translation and in note 83, p. 283. It is not the 
case that in Mohammedau countries a slavo who 
bears a child to her master thereby becomes free. 
But such a woman may not be sold, pawned, or 
given away, and she becomes free at her master’s 
death. This is the status denoted technically by 
the term Umm tcahd. In practice, at least nowadays, 
the master generally sets the mother of his child 
free und raises her to the stutus of a wife; but he 
is not bound to do so, and in a large seraglio it 
would often be impossible to do so, as a man cannot 
have more than four wives. Sec Van den Berg’s 
ed. of the J UnhUj, voL iii. p. 497.—At the end of the 
line read !y>. 

p. 79, t. 1. The corruption here seems to have arisen in 
the following way: For there was 

a marginal variant ^ ^ , Of this 

vnriant the first two words got into the text ns 
(cf- Yacut), which led to the further 
insertion of l\ I propose, therefore, to delete the 
last three words of 1. 1. The in 1. 2 is the valley, 
not the tree. 

u 1* ** from foot. Head and delete footnote 8. 

In the translation, for ** to act indulgently ” read 
“ to spend the day with him as his guest.” 
p. 80, 1. 4. Mr. Kny, in his translation, seems to read 
for J' . I am not sure that it would not be 
simpler to read with JU i„ the next 

line. No value can be attached to the MS. as regards 
nominatives and accusatives, and tho sense seems 
to be tbut ‘Othroan culled in a large Bum that he 
had abroad in order to prepare a sumptuous feast. 
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p. 80, footnote 6. Tho point, omitted by KhazrajI and 
in tho translation, that the \ izier’s soldiers were 
allowed to loot the remains of the banquet, is 
characteristic and surely genuine. 

p. 81, 1. 12. For -y=c* read . 

p. 82, 1. 4. For read jl»- 1.—Tho second half of 

the following line is not an assertion but a wish.— 
1. 14. hero is evidently a weak spot To 

cure it wo must note that the influential slaves 
formed two groups or parties. Tho second group 
consisted of , not “ powerful men,” as Mr. 

ICay has it, but “ slaves who were not eunuchs.” 
The first group must therefore consist of eunuchs, 
nnd tho statement that they wore so must lurk in 
the corrupt word, for by itself tho expression • 
“ the prefects, or heads of departments,” is not con¬ 
fined to eunuchs. Hut the prefect of the seraglio 
,jJl fUj is necessarily a ounuch; cf. De Sacy, 
C/ireit, i. 503. Head, therefore, (observing 

that the corruption of /dw to k&f is duo to the tnetirfu 
having been taken as part of the letter) and translate, 
“ these were the prefects, the chief eunuchs of tho 
seraglio.” 

P- 85, 1. 7. By some violent changes of tho text, and some 
straining of the words he reads, Mr. Kay gets tho 
following translation, '* Ho has moreover Niijiyah, 
who has been carefully educated by the slave-dealers, 
and tho love ho boars to her son Mansur is carried 
to au extreme.” But the ducfiu lilerarum of the 
text is quite sound, though some diacritical points 
have been disptuced, and the truo sense is, “ Desides, 
he was a merchant's slave and nurtured by merchants, 
and the avarice of the class is stamped upon his 
countenance to this day.”—In L 11 I would propose 
, ** of ample dignity.” 

J.O.A.S. 1863. 
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p. 90, 1. 15. " He was the most knowing of men about 

the mansions of the moon, and the rising and setting 
of the stars.” At this time, it must be remembered, 
astrology was a part of statecraft, 
p. 91, 1. 1 *q- “ Whoever invited him he accepted the 

invitation.” In so doing he followed the exnmplo 
of the Prophet and the rule of all good Moslems. 
Compare Ghuzfili’a discourse on this duty in tbo 
Kit. al-Adab, Bib ad-lhyifah (vol. ii. p. 11 of the 
Cairo ed. of the Iliya, a.h. 1302). 
p. 97,1. 4 from foot. The reading “ eighty ” for “ thirty ” 
which Mr. Kay suggests as possible (note 99, p. 293) 
is, in fact, thut given by Abulfedn, vol. iii. p. 197.— 
In the aurne line we should perhaps read ^ for 


~ .«*■ 


p. 99, L 5 from foot. ForJ^ read JijC .. 
p. 100, 1. 11. Omit l*. as doublettc of the preceding . 
p. 101, 1. 6. Head , “ refreshing showers.” To com¬ 

pare God’s bounties to “the lion, whose visits are 
unceasing, who cometh in the morning and returneth 
in the shadow of the evening,” as Mr. Kay does, 
is really too pessimistic. 


I now pass on to Al-Jnnadi: 

p. 139, 1. <» from foot. Perhnps has fallen out before 

cH* would that he who is now present had 
been present with thee.” 

p. 140,1. 1. For read 3, footnote 1. 

1 1 rlmps ' was full of rage against the religion 
of Islam.’’ L. 8. For o J^s read 
“dinned in his countenance.” Firita was one of 
the occult sciences which the Ismailians affected.— 
L 9. For read Uj, i„ the sense of “worldly 
goods, riches.” Grammar requires a nominative fern., 
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not an accus. masc., os Mr. Kay suggests.—L 13. It 
appears to me that the text here is not corrupt, but 
represents a Tarinnt form of the tradition, which 
ought to be retained, not corrected after the common 
form of this hadiih: “The true religion (Islam: cf. 
Ibn al-Fakih’s version of the words, ed. De Goeje, 
p. 33) is Yemenite, the Caaba is Yemenite, and the 
Corner is Yemenite.” This is right enough on the 
view expressed in another well-known tradition of 
the Prophet, that Yemen includes tho Ilijaz and 
touches Syria (Sham) at Tabfik. For the pre¬ 
eminence of the “ Yemenite corner ” over the other 
comers of the Caaba, see Yaciit, iv. 1035, 1. 5, and 
fuller details in Azraci, p. 240. It was here that tho 
angel Gabriel used to sit. 

P- 141, 1. 12. Read IjJj .—1. 14. Read ,L, 
" I used to make them cleave to the things that are 
good,” i.e. I strove to make them sedulous in pious 
practices. 

P- 144, L 11. Tho metre requires as De Goeje reads, 
Cartnathn, p. 227.—1. 12. To get the sense Mr. 
Kay puts on this we must rend , which is 
perhaps better thun to point M t ^ ,e metre 

requires if we keep the present text. 

P' 145,1. 2. Perhaps ails? jJ’. . Tlie accumu¬ 

lated water left a mark on the (arched) ceiling.—1. 4. 
Read 1*U . 

P- 146, 1. 7. For read “I have a precedent in 

tho conduct of Abu Sa‘ld, since he has already pro¬ 
claimed himself independent” In note 141 Mr. 
Kay hardly attaches duo weight to this important 
statement, which seems finally to settle the question 
of Abu Sa'id’s defection from the Fatimite party. 
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while it also justifies Do Gocje in doubting whether 
he went over to the Abbosids, and explains the 
motive for his assassination.—L 16. Mr. Kay takes 
here as a proper name, but see p. 17, 1. 17, 
where iUli must bo a descriptive term. In that 
passage Ibn Khallikan substitutes The word 

is not ordinary Arabic, and probably belongs to a 
1 ememte dialect. It means, perhaps, “ prominent,” 
“ protuberant.” It also occurs in Yemen in proper 
names. Yucnt has TV «dy Fiiish, but evidently does 
not know the connotation of the name, 
p. 149, 1. 1. I cannot follow the process of emendation 
by which Mr. Kay gains the sense, “ Resting his 
fears upon the praise he rendered unto God.” The 
true text is easily restored; for » jl-Xa read (or 
4nn d render, "Laying a leathern sack (with 
water, or with provisions—the former is the classical 
sense) on the back of a jackass he had.” 

I conclude with some remarks on verses cited in the notes: 

p. 2jIj, 1 . 9. Mr. Kay’s proposals are against the laws 
of metre; the text is quite sound and means, “ though 
• its very wolves be so famished that they cannot howL” 
p. 261, 1. 6. In the second hemistich Mr. Kay follows 
the rending of Khuzraji, which is against metre. 

rider, and on whoec might Islam leans for sup¬ 
port.” 

p. 262, 1. 1. Point $j. f "The least of his noble and 
eminent works is that,” etc. 

p. 279, first verse. Jisll « the usual antithesis to 

and must not be tampered with. Cf. Goldziher, 

MnAommedanithe StuJi en , i. 2*21 ^ where the 

n us nuances of the two words arc copiously 
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p. 280. Road sUj, “that perturbs the night of the watcher,” 
M. keeps a man awako all night with love-sickness, 
is “ love-lorn.” 

p. 281, second verse. The rhyme (in Rajaz requires >>), 
“ his heart enfolded no malice.” 
p. 326. Tho words here given are not verse at all. 
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‘Omirah't Hutory of Y&men—Obtercations by IIesrv 
C. Kay. 

Professor Robertson Smith, in his paper on my version 
of ‘Oninrnh’s history, concerns himself with two points. 
He deals with my treatment of the Arabic text, and he 
enters into certain observations upon the brief sketch I 
have supplied of the author’s life. 

These last do not call for more than a few words of 
explanation. It will be seen that the particulars I huve 
placed before my readers, scanty ns they arc, really sura 
up all the leading facts of •Omarnh’s life thut are known 
to us. As to the sources of Ibn Khallikun’s biography, 
tho writer himself tells us thut he drew his materials from 
one of ‘Omarah’s works, and Prof. Robertson Smith 
is no doubt right in pointing out that I was in errror in 
supposing tho history to be the work referred to. Indeed, 
the information that tho latter affords us touching ‘Omiirah’a 
career in h.s native country is actually somewhat in excess 
of the meagre details supplied by the biographer * 

It i«_ no doubt true that in speaking of the last years 
ot Ornaruh s life, which wore spent in Egypt, I might have 
entered into an examination of several’points of a con¬ 
troversial character-in,o an attempt to pronounce upon 
the precis nature of ‘Omamh'a relations with the Futimites 
and Ayyubites, upon the question of hi. guilt or innocence 
of the enmo for wh.ch he suffered, and upon the literal 
genuineness of the verses which, by genererconscnt, bore 
an important par ,n bringing about his death. But such 
an enquiry would have led me somewhat far from the 
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actual objects of my task, to the fulfilment of which, I 
still venture to think, I was not wrong in confining myself. 

Passing on now to Prof. Ilobertson Smith s criticisms 
of my treatment of tho MS., I must, in the first place, 
confess to some degree of doubt as to the nature of the 
course which he would have bad me udopt. He fully en¬ 
dorses all I have said concerning tho numerous errors of 
all descriptions, omissions, and corruptions with which the 
text is disfigured, and he admits that they not unfrequently 
render it all but impossible to apprehend the author's precise 
ineuning. He is of opinion that I ought to have given 
a correct and readable, in other words a purified, text wbere- 
ever that was possible. This, he perceives, would have 
necessitated deviations which he would have had me indicate 
by brackets and marginal notes. I find it difficult to make 
a distinction between such a course and an attempt at that 
complete recension which Prof. Robertson Smith else¬ 
where admits would involve an amount of conjecture 
indistinguishable from mere guess work. A line of demar¬ 
cation, it will perhaps be said, could have been established, 
bat it would in practice bo found very difficult to determine 
where the line should be drawn. The course I adopted was 
that to which I was naturally, I may almost say insensibly, 
led. The variants given in the footnotes, and derived from 
JunadI, Khazrnjl, and other writers, frequently yield a 
satisfactory sense which the corruption of the text denies 
ns, and in some cases, as I have pointed out, the subsequent 
writer has copied the words of tho original author almost 
verbatim. The difference between Prof. Robertson Smith 

and mvsclf seems chiefly to be this, that I have more 
• * 

particularly regarded all attempts at restoring the text, not 
as an end of itself, but simply as the means to an end. 

Professor Robertson Smith remarks that I have not 
sufficiently availed myself of the help to be derived from 
tho laws of metre. Such help, it is quite true, tuny be 
of the greatest value when we are dealing with poetical 
works by writers of some reputation, but it cannot be 
safely applied to every scrap of verse quoted, as is usually 
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tlio case, from memory, and seldom quito correctly. Tlie 
greatest caution in such case must be used before we 
can venture to subordinate the sense to metrical regularity. 

hat I have said on the subject receives a not unapt 
illustration from what Prof. Robertson Smith himself 
soys of a line as given bv Khnzrujl (p. 261), thnt it is 
“against metre,” and of another introduced by Bayba* 
(p. 626), that it is not verse at all. It will be noticed 
that whenever one of the Arab classics is quoted, I have 
looked up the passage and given the correct reading. 

Of the emendations proposed by Professor Robertson 
Smith, some ore very good and a useful contribution towards 
a restoration of the text* Such are his reading of the 
lino of verse nt p. 15, L 7,' so also at p. 34, 1. 17, 
£3 . His comments upon p. 46, 1. 1 $qq., are both 

useful and suggestive, but the proposed amendment at 1. 8 
I think is somewhat doubtful, having regard not only to tho 
fact, so far us I am aware, that the verb is exclusively 
used to signify a blow dealt with the hand, but also to 
tho construction of the sentence. The proposed reading at 
p. 63, L 5, is good, but I should prefer J to ^ with 
the word ^ understood. J at p. 61,1. 8, may indicate an 
omission, but Prof. Robertson Smith is not improbably 
right in proposing to expunge the word. His emendation 
of the last lino of the page is a very probttble 0D£ , md 
so also that at p. 66, L 3, Ui f or ^ which indccd * 

practically that given by Khazrajl as shown in the footnote, 
and adopted by myself. Again, at p. 69, 1. 8, yju-l for 

* r ’ ^ **'’* ^ in the feminine must, of 

course, be subrtituted for ^1, and his rendering of L 2. 
p. 91, is no doubt correct. 


Amt^r r aa \t to the pap» of the 

of me Eogiuh umoa, the «n-paadu* 
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But Prof. Robertson Smith’s emendations and inter¬ 
pretations are not all of equal value. In not a few 
cases they are verv doubtful, and in others they ore un¬ 
questionably erroneous. I may hero add that I propose 
dealing with specific statements only, excluding those of 
a general character.* 

As on example of the latter, I may refer to his remarks 
upon 'Omurah’a elegy on the Fatimites. Prof. Robertson 
Smith says that I have translated a few lines, “ but not quite 
correctly.” This might possibly signify no more thun that 
my abridged rendering is not a literal translation, which 
is true. But he makes his mooning quite clear when he 
goes on to say that I nra especially wrong in my reading 
of one particular liue, the real signification of which is, 
he adds, that “ofttimes the ransom of the world lav with 
the Fatimites, and that through them it was loosed of its 
bonds.” Hero I must simply soy that I am quite unable 
to follow mv critic. A close translation of the lino is, 
according to my j udgment, as follows : 

“ Perhaps the world [an it please God] will return to its 
former condition. Its place of refuge and protection 
is derived from you, and through you it will be 
released of its bonds.” 

It is not I think without significance that tho expression 
Jibs*, the refuges of the hind, was, according to the Taj 
al ‘Arus, os quoted by Lane, applied to tho kings of Iiimyar. 5 

hat, it may further be asked, wore tho occasions on which 
it could be said of tho Futimito Khalifuhs, that they sub¬ 
mitted to the humiliating necessity of ransoming their 
people, and to whom was the ransom paid ? 

It did not escape my notice that I bn Khallikan writes 

* I shall also pass orer some other pannages, though not altogether ileroid 
of interal, tinro they ahow the effect* which my mistakes, whether real or 
ian£tiury, produced on the Profeaoee’e mind. 

1 tYuteaaor Robert Min Smith M-rtiu to hare somewhat misapprehended my own 
The line, aa 1 road it, expreaaea a hope and wiah tor tho rwturutiun ul 
the Patimite dynasty. 
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the name of the Wazir Tulili’a father Rutzil (tupra, 

p. 184, footnote). The Kamils writes Ruzxayk, which, even 

on inferior authority, would have seemed to mo the preferable 

form. This I accordingly adopted, but through an accident 

which I did not discover in time, it has been printed Ruzayk. 

Abu‘l Mahusin, I may add, writes Ruzayk (vol. ii. 421). 

I now proceed to an examination of Prof. Robertson 

Smith s detailed criticisms. I pass over some jMirugruphs, 

chiefly out of consideration for the space I can fairly ask 

to be allowed to occupy in the Society’s Journal, but also 

because it seems unnecessary to do otherwise. Such, for 

example, is the first paragraph, in which Prof. Robertson 

Smith, by the alteration of a word, slightly alters the 

sense of a passage, but concerns himself chiefly with 

'Oiuurah s intentions when ho began his book. That on 

p. 2, 1. 8, of which I can only say that Prof. Robertson 

Smith renders the word in n i* • * 

t_T^ ,n a sense which seems to 

mo very doubtful That at p. 4, 1. 1, is a disputable con- 

tent,on on a small matter, over which I gave myself a 

considerable amount of trouble, without being able to arrive 

at a better solution than that offered by Janadi. In his 

remark on p. 5, L 4, Prof. Robertson SmiUl nQ dmjbt 

right but the exaggeration on the one side is hardly less 
than that on the other. J 

p. 5. 1. 7. Prof. Robortoon Smith, »ho„ wi „ g tb n, thi , 

rr zg <• * „ n .nd«s «■,* ,h« 

md of h„k„C h „ CuM notico , h „ t Yaat 

" *7* „„d i, himself in 

great need of correction 'Omnr. 1 . t i 

.. ., , umarah, we mav feel 

“ ,d U'.h .tood on Mount 

p. II, foot..to 6. ^ i„ „, 0 

Tr m " e , “ t8 ““*»"•'* Wh.” bn, ufter 

t t! 0W r U , ^ U "»> "• «b. pumiv., it 

would U pUtuly impIW th „ built tho „ull 

»!*«»» *itb hi. bmtdm 
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p. 12, footnotes 8 and 10. or something equivalent 

is absolutely necessary. Prof. Robertson Smith is in 

error in regarding jH M • u bj ect 
(L 14). The verb has been repeated (last line), owing 
to the interruption of the sentence by a digression, 
but the subject of the verb is in both cases the same, 
namely, Sultan Abu ‘Abd Allah. The ltanu Asbuh 
occupied the valley of Sabiil and probably owned 
the lund, but thev were not the conquerors spoken 
of in the text. They were, on the contrary, subject 
to the fnmilv of Kurandi. The word must 

be read in the plural, not in the dual. 

On account of its bearing upon another fact of 
Arab tribal history', and one of some importance, 
it seems proper to refer hero to a statement by 
Ilanidiini, which I have had occasion to quote in 
note 3 (p. 214), and which Frof. Robertson Smith 
has likewise referred to in his “ Kinship, p. 9. Rut 
he has misunderstood the true meaning of the passage, 
llnmdani does not say that it was a practice with 
obscure desert Arabs to call themselves by the name 
of somo more famous tribe, but that when they 
happened to bear the somo name, they frequently 
asserted a false claim to identity of lineage. 

p. 15,1. 18. We have an express statement that the words 
quoted were those of al-Mutunnbbi. The narrator 
would without doubt have said so if both words and 
sense had been purposely altered. It seems equally 
improbable that ‘Aly, the Sulayhite, would be repre¬ 
sented as gratuitously’ offering so gross an insult to 
a man who was nboul to loud him with benefits. But 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s reading no doubt deserves 
consideration. 

p. 16, L 14. The lines are in the Khaflf metre. According 
to De Sacy the last sylluble of the second foot may 
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be read abort. Anyhow the next syllable must be 
long, and the word may be adapted to the necessities 
of the case by reading it in the plural, aimSli. I was 
never well satisfied with the word or.j, and, on 
reconsideration of the lino, it strikes me that ijtji 
brilliant, is almost without doubt the true reading. 
I he word is particularly used when speuking of a 
star, and the probabilities in its favour are, I think 
strong. It goes, of course, to confirm mv inter¬ 
pretation of the lino. I could wish that Prof. 


Robertson Smith had explained his reasons for 
reuding in the passive, and ximih rather than 

eamdh. Rut a similar wish has more than once 
occurred to me in the course of his paper, 
p. 16,1. Id. Ihe emendations here proftoscd are, for the most 
part, good und useful; but they do not altogether 
relieve us of the difficulties presented by the text. 
Hint the bond in question was in favour of the oil- 


presser and a reward for the exchange of dress, 
is, ot course, pure conjecture. The oil-prcsser, in 
that transaction, must indeed have had the best of 
the bargain. I ruf. Robertson Smith’s translation 


, he ducharged before the Kadi, seems not 
only grammatically doubtful, but inconsistent also 
with what is indicated in the narrative, that no third 
person took part in the interview with the Kadi 
lrof. Robertson Smith cannot guess, he telli us, 
how I came to make a new personage of *Alv, the 
Sulayhito, Kadi of Hard*. That arises from hi. 
failure to observe that <Aly never was Kudi of 
Ilaraz, whilst the name 'Aly ibn Muhammad, which 
appears in the text, U, to borrow the remark of 
lueen Asma, a very common one among Arabs. 
^ intend^ meaning is probably <Aly, son of the 

^368 ) I arUZ ’ Mul - lumn,ttd * (Cf. Ibn el Wardi, 
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p. 18, 1. 17. Prof. Robertson Smith’s reading of jj io 
the sense of exhausted, instead of the more usual one 
perished, is good. Also his emendation instead 
of Ji*l. But the difficulties we have to deal with 
are not exhausted. The singular y 3 *. !• 1”> I rof. 
R. Smith pronounces to bo right, but he omits to 
tell us whut then becomes of the words 
which require the affixed pronouns in 1. 10 to be 
in the plural, not to mention the word^«-a» in 1. 18. 
p. 19, L 11. Prof. Robertson Smith, instead of 

honoured, would read JA.y* accused of being aearicious, 
a charge which, it is true, is seldom undeserved in 
the case of an Arab, but one which would bo fiercely 
resented in thut of a great and powerful chief such 
us ‘Aly the Sulayhite. As to 1. 12 sqq. Prof. 
Robertson Smith unnecessarily changes the order of 
the sentence. If we read the next words ) 

ns he seems to do, the natural sense would be ' nnd 
if she resembles me.” Had the author intended the 
conjunction to signify although, he would surely have 
made his meaning plain by writing if* or 
words to that effect. If we read 118 l hnvo 

proposed, the scusc undoubtedly is, “if I compare 
myself.” 

Prof. Robertson Smith, as it seems to me, ac¬ 
cepts far too readily the boastful language in which 
Arabs are in the habit of attributing to themselves 
a variety of heroic virtues, a scrupulous sense of 
honour, generosity, profuse liberality, disinterested¬ 
ness, etc. If an individual affect a self-depreciutory 
tone, wo may freely suspect his sincerity, but ho 
will seldom hesitato to do so, as un indirect rtode 
of flattery, provided it can be of service to bun. 
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Aa to the Arab who would feel or confess to feeling 
humbled by favours bestowed upon him, least of all 
by favours proceeding from a brother or sister or 
sovereign Prince, that Arab, I will venture to say, 
must bo a very exceptional character. We have an 
example before us, among others, in ‘Omiirah, who 
never shows the slightest symptom of the kind, 
p. 20, 1. 6. ^ j j is to my mind better than 

f. I do not think that JW- or its 
plural can bo used in the sense of bwtinru. 

118 written by Prof. Robertson Smith, is, 
I presume, a clerical error. 

p. 21, 1. 6. If Prof. Robertson Smith means that the 
lines in our text were written by the author of the 
Vrjbzat nl-IInjj, ho ought to read 
or words to the same effect. Rut the lines are not 
to be found in the Urjuzuh, nor docs the route it 
describes come anywhere ncur tho place mentioned 
by ‘Oruarah. 

p. 22, 1. 3 from foot. The reading here proposed would 
require tho verb to bo in the plural, 
p. 20, footnote 3. as in tho footnote is, in mv opinion, 

undoubtedly better. •* The man, by Allah, who took 
his mother from Zabid, and on hor account slew 
20,000 Abyssinian*, he, by my life, was truly a man.” 

As to 1 rof. Robertson Smith’s proposed correc¬ 
tions of footnote 5 and L 3 from foot, they ore 
clearly erroneous. The meaning is not that Ahmad 
paid the money to As'ad, but that, on the contrary, 
he received it for conveyance to their master at San‘5. 
p. 28, L 12. My rendering of the words cJo is 
perfectly nght, as may be seen by referenced the 
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very passage in AVright’s Grammar, to which 
Prof. Robertson Smith appeals. A correction is 
perhaps, however, required in the words that follow, 
which, it may bo, ought to read “ and beheld 
thee, 0 fair-complexioned, after thou hadst swept 
away,” etc. 

p. 33, footnote 2. There is good reason, I think, for 
adopting Khazruji’s rather than Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s somewhat fanciful reading. Tho excessive 
summer heat in Tihamah and scarcity of pasturage 
at that season are sufficient reasons for the departure 
of the mountaineers, and it is quite in accordance 
with Eastern practice to harass a retreating enemy, 
if it be possible to do so. 

p. 35, 1. 3. I feel quite unable to accept Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s reading. It is not jjossible to conceive the 
Khulifuh writing of his own or of the Queen s 
subjects as obliged to live in concealment from their 
(and his) enemies. The word knhf, moreover, signifies 
a tty l tun, re/uije, us well as care. To call tho Queen 
a cave would sound no less odd to Arab than to 
English cars. 

„ lust line. Prof. Robertson Smith somewhat exagger¬ 
ates tho unbending pride, os he represents it, of 
an Arab, and at the same time fails to observe that 
ho contends for a reading which docs not perceptibly 
differ from that to which he objects. In the one 
case, “ he felt humbled in his own estimation and 
perceived that his reputation was dimmed ”; in the 
other, “ he saw thut his own reputation was eclipsed.” 
I feel quite at 2 loss to understand how the Professor 
arrives at tho meuning ho attributes to the message 
Subu sends through the slave girl. The words, to 
my mind, were simply meant to convey to the Queen, 
perhaps with some slight sarcasm, that she had not 
succeeded in deceiving him. 

p. 37,1. 10. Prof. Robertson Smith omits to take into con¬ 
sideration the word If in the tenth line. Following 
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thereupon we must, I think, necessarily read 
in the last hemistich. 

p. 38, I. 2. The phrase, my rendering of which Prof. 
Robertson Smith condemns, is a very common one. 
His interpretation is erroneous, and it misrepresents 
the relations between the Queen and her Wazlr. The 
phrase is fully explained in Wright’s Grammar, 
vol. ii. p. 154. 

„ footnote 2 and 1. 11. Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
emendation, with its meaning, “ from this day forth 
I owe thee no obedience in my castle,” is too im¬ 
probable to bo accepted. No Arab courtier would 
hnve expressed his wishes in such undiplomatic 
language. 

r Robertson Smith’s proposed substitution of 
l *-f° r is not only, to my mind, unnecessary, 
but it misleads him in his interpretation of the 
passage. The words jVb Ui signify “in that (i.e. 
in m\ treatment of you) which has been habitual (with 
me). The verb may in certain cases, ns is shown 
by Lane, be used simply in the sense of vas. 

muat bo rendered in the sense of rrtfriction, 
hindrance, "prohibition ,” etc., "on my j M rt” 

p. 40, L 4 from foot. j. s-Ul must, I think, signify 

“mixed multitudes of Arabs, dwellers in tents.” 
I hare an imperfect recollection of having mot with 
the word used as j, (tmbartyah, ah I at trabar), but 
I can only say so under every Reserve. 

p. 42,1. 3 from foot. Prof. Robertson Smith’s proposal to 
substitute Karami (or Knzami) for Kiizim deserves 
consideration. Rut I should prefer to leave the 
subsequent words untouched, and to read : “ He was 
met by a member of the family of ul-Karam, who 
esme from Aden (namely), Muhammad, son of the 
Day Abu’l-'Arab, and a descendant of Sa‘id ibn 
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Hamid ad-din." But the reading, whichever way 
wc take it, remains very doubtful, 
p. 43, L 1 tqq. “He asked them about such hidden 
things ” is not u good translation. * s 

here used os a substantive, and means “ tho hidden, 
or deep, or mysterious signification of these things. 
The identical word is used by Nuwayri and Makrlzl 
in their account of tho process of initiation into 
tho Isroailito sect (Makrlzl, p. 391,1. 32; 392, 1. 5). 
Do Socy translates jyA by “ mntieres qui 

presentent beaucoup d’obscurite ct d incertitude 
(p. Ixxv.), and at p. lxxix 

“ science abstruse et profonde.” I venture to think 
that my note, despite the sentenco which Prof. 
Robertson Smith passes upon it, will retuin its place. 

„ 1. 5 from foot. I do not find the word in the diction¬ 

aries in either sense, but tho Kamfis gives i , 
signifying “ tho place trodden by the feet. Seo tho 
Taj al ‘Arus, i. p. 144. I think the rendering 
I have adopted, both here and for p. Ti, L 15 
(translation, p. 105), is tho more probable one. 
p. 52,1. 4. ■ ^ must, to my mind, bo rendered to reprett, 

restrain, etc. Firo is repressed (controlled, mastered, 
etc.) only by him that kindles it. Tho words thut 
follow form a natural sequence: “ Do not therefore 
trust to your allies, but bear tho fierce heat of battle 
yourselves.” Tho version adopted by Prof. Robertson 
Smith, “ Fire jnly catches the man who kindles it, 
does not convey a satisfactory or even a clear mean¬ 
ing, and it ignores the words 

p. 55,1. 6. It is true that Janadi describes Anls ns a eunuch, 
but there is nothing to that efToct in our text, and 
Khazrajl, who here copies ‘Oiniirah very closely, uses 
the word . It is to be observed that Anls seems 
to have been entrusted with the defenco of the castle. 

IS 
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p. 56, footnote 3. I hardly know what precis® sense Prof. 
Robertson Smith intends to convey by tho words, 
•• I took his mark.” The expression is 

to bo found in all dictionaries, and signifies, "his 
shot hit tho mark and he won the prize." ‘Omiirah 
confesses that ho appropriated his neighbour’s arrow 
(i.r. the verses he had composed), and its real owner 
was thus deprived of the prize that ought to have 
been his. I am at a loss to understand how 
could be better than 

p. 60. 1. 5. The propriety of Prof. Robertson Smith’s pro¬ 
posal to substitute for fj-s is, I think, very 

doubtful. Whatever may be said of negroes, tho 
Abyssinian typo is far from displeasing to Easterns, 
whilst Abyssinian women are greatly and justly 
celebrated for their beauty. See tho account given 
by ‘Omiirah, himself a pure Arab, of the Abyssinian 
Princes of ZabTd, of whom he says that no Arub 
king surpassed them in merit, etc. (p. 96 of transla¬ 
tion). Again, at p. 104, his description of Mufiih, 
whose handsome presence is particularly mentioned, 
and the account which both he and JanadI have 
given of Surfir (note 94). 

** k ** from foot. Even with the omission of the word 
‘ of course, I rof. Robertson Smith’s interpretation 
of the word is here inadmissible, and it is not 
confirmed by tho passage in the Kilafi al-AgMm to 
which he appeals. What thc«author says is that the 
Queen showed Kusayr a hole in the ground beneath 
her throne, and she told him that it had an outlet 
into another similar hole beneath the throne of her 
sister on the further side of the Euphrates. 

Tho typical Arab dwelling consists of two, three, 
or more separately built apartments, some of which 
nm}, or may not, adjoin nnd communicate with 
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one another. The piece of open ground upon which 
they stand >• enclosed within a wall or fence, 

and is used for various purposes. It is sufficient to 
add that the word ^ signifies among as well as 
between. 

p. 62, L 9. If we read, as I hove proposed, (or *~r) 'V 5 o* 

, that is to say, the mailed kilt forming the 
nether part of his chain armour, a probable solution 
is, I think, arrived at. 

„ L 16. The version which Prof. Robertson Smith 
puts in the man’s mouth involves too high a com* 
pliment to his enemies and is too depreciatory of 
his own people. The word > w ^ ien applied to 

a person, is used in a contemptuous sense. 

„ last line. ‘Omarah has himself given us a sufficient 
explanation of Asma's appearing in public with 
uncovered face. See translation, p. 35. 

P- 67, L 7. The text has £, for which KbazrajI, os 
I have indicated in the footnote, substitutes ^ • 

Prof. Robertson Smith gives the preference to the 
latter, but, to my mind, without good reason. From 
the word in the text a perfectly consistent meaning is 
derived. Jayyash, after what had occurred, felt that 
the only course open to him was to withdraw. But 
Ibn al Kumm sprung after him and brought him 
bock. The proposal to read in the dual is 

inadmissible, since wo are distinctly told that no one 
but ‘Alv and Ilusnvn was present. 

„ L 10. If we adopt the reading proposed by Prof. 
Robertson Smith, we should have to render it, not 
one of Sulayhi’s family, but al Agharr, his son. No 
such person is ever mentioned throughout the book, 
and the course of ‘Omurah’s narrative everywhere 
points to the conclusion that ‘Aly, the Sulayhite, had 
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no other son but Ahmad al-Mukarratn. The place 
of which Jayyash took possession on the following 
morning was not tho palace, but the dir al-imdrah, 
the scat of government. 

p. 67, 1. 20. I am not able to follow Prof. Robertson Smith 
in his substitution of (more correctly k- iv ) 

for i. There is un ellipsis of one word in the 
sentence, but one which no reader could fail to supply. 

In what follows As'ad makes use of a well-known 
phrase J'-*" 1 , and it is not without obvious 

reason that he substitutes , literally tho day. 
for <—■ >tar . It cannot for a moment be supposed 
that he uses the word in the sense of “Ayyum ul 
'Arab,” on an occasion when he has offered no 
resistance, and when he can hope for nothing better 
than tho somewhat humiliating generosity of his 
enemy. 

Prof. Robertson Smith's translation of the phrase 
* s not correct. Its meaning is clearly 
explained in the Kamus, and the word »>jdl, it must 
be observed, is applied to full buckets only. 

p. GS, 1. 6. d c • tttking hospitality, is to my mind 

a less suitable word than «- -»« - - - ^ scattered , or 

even than — : ■«, receiring hospitality, that is 

refuge. 

p. 1 2. One could wish that Prof. Robertson Smith had 
mentioned why he would read ^iy«Y.<»>!, governed bv 
j\j (it makes a rather awkward sentence), why he 
wishes to substitute f or (JuJ, and^Ai for>*, 

which gives a perfectly good ’ reading/As to" the 
title hiirrtdi, it is generally applied to any respectable 
woman. 

p. < 8, 1. i. AiiJ . The phrase is of the same con¬ 
struction as that at p. 46, 1. 11, and is, I 

think, perfectly good. 
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p. 78, L 13. “ He cleft the staff” signifies he parted from 

those with whom he had been associated, a final 
rapture took place. It cannot here be taken to mean 
that Othman was about to renounce his allegiance 
(consequently to become a rebel). Wliat is signified 
is that he wus about to submit to the azir's orders, 
which he was not able to resist, and to leave Zubld. 
The Wazlr would thus have gained his ostensible 
purpose, but his real object would have been defeated. 

„ 1. 15. I ought to have said that a slave who ha9 

borne a child to her master is practically free. She 
is, with only the rarest exceptions, treated us a free 
woman, oven though not formally manumitted. 

p. 79,1. 1. The general sense of the passage, notwithstand¬ 
ing its many corruptions, is pluin enough, but verbal 
emendations can be littlo better than “ sheer guess 
work.” The word in L 2 is no doubt not the 
tree (no one could suppose so), but neither does it 
refer to the valley. 

P- 60, footnote 6. I cannot agree with Prof. Robertson 
Smith in regarding this passage as signifying that 
the Wazir's soldiers looted the remains of the 
banquet. It must be observed that the words ^ 
jljfi are repeated twice. The words 

that intervene arc, with scarcely a doubt, due to 
the carelessness of the transcriber, no doubt, 

suggested by and yC ~ ~ by . The omission 

of the sentence by Khazruji is thus fully accounted 
for. We might, however, retain the first words of 
the interpolation, reading say fire for fire hundred. 
The sentence would then be “ Othman distributed 

.five (roasted) sbeep, and three buhiire ol 

sweetmeats.” The interpolated words would thus bo 
reduced to four, including tho two mentioned above. 

P- 85, L 7. Prof. Robertson Smith's reading is ingenious, 
but I think that here, as in some other places, he 
is too absolutely sure of having solved the difficulties 
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of the text. The education given by dealers to 
their slaves is not despised in the East, but, on the 
contrary, is much valued. As to merchants in 
general, they are rather a favoured class. It is 
never forgotten that trade was the special occupation 
of the tribo of Kuraysh, and that the Prophet 
himself was engaged in it at the commencement 
of his career. Avarice is not regarded as the special 
vice of the trader. Finally, let it be remembered 
that the words are reported as spoken by I limy if, 
himself a slave-dealer, and an educator of slaves, 
p. 90, I. 15. The purpose for which Surtir went forth is 
stated in the text. 

p. 99, 1. 5 from foot. I can see no reason for tho emendation 
here demanded. 

p. 101, L 6. I have taken the word as it stands in the text, 
and I suspect it is capable of being defended, 
p. 140, 1. 6. I should prefer reading jlsil rather than UUsl, 
proposed by Prof. Robertson Smith. 

»» 1* ^ n °fc think that LiJ can properly bo 

interpreted richtt, synonymous, that is to say, with 
Jb«. The word occurs to me as by far the 
most probable reading, and it of course justifies 
the feminine of the subsequent affixed pronouns. It 
makes no change in my translation, 
p. 141, 1. 12. No alif is required. The words as printed 
are quite correct. ^ 

p. 144. The right reading, I take it, is not c -3i, 

• tlie former . “s it seems to me, suits both metre 

and sense better than , but I must confess 

that I find the lines so full of irregularities, that 
seems to me the metre can hardly be taken into 
account. They can only just be said to bo better 
than Dayba's line, which Prof. Robertson Smith 
pronounces is “ not verse at all" 
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p. 145, 1. 2. I cannot see the grounds for the emendations 
hero proposed, nor the objects they can serve, 
p. 146, 1. 7. The proposal to read is good. As regards 
Prof. Robertson Smith's remarks on my note 141, 
I do not think that much or rather any importance 
will be attached to Ibn Fadl’s reported words. But 
the actual question between us seems to hinge rather 
upon an interpretation of French than of Arabic. 

„ 1. 16. The word , when read os a geographical 

name, and not in its ordinary sense, I apprehend is 
derived from the namo of , the Himyarite, 

and ancestor of the tribe of \ah?ub. 
p. 149, L 1. Prof. Robertson Smith’s reading is one, which, 
os our French friends would say, uute oux t/etix. 51 y 
objection to it is that the fugitive would surely not 
encumber himself with u laden ass, when about to 
travel a comparatively short distance, say to Zabid, 
through a fertile and well-watered country, full of 
Ibn Faill’s bitter enemies. Ilis ass, be it added, would 
compel him to keep to the beaten track. The emen¬ 
dation I have proposed, does not, I confess, altogether 
satisfy me, but it seemed to me worth submitting 
to my readers. , I must odd, is a misprint. It 

ought to be os in the text, 

p. 256, 1. 9. The metre is tmril, nnd the last hemistich 
might be so read thut the asseverative fdm would 
correspond with the first syllable of the second foot, 
which is short. Of course we should have to read 
jadabi, not judbi. I am not, I confess, prepared 
to insist upon that reading, but I can with difficulty 
bring mvself to adopt Prof. Robertson Smith’s version. 
A country in which the wolves are on the point of 
extermination has surely a redeeming point in its 
favour, and the author can hardly have been willing 
to allow it even that. 
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p. 261, 1. 6. Prof. Robertson Smith’s objection on the score 
of the metre is a fair one. But I feel unable never¬ 
theless either to drop the word ‘uncah or to adopt 
that which he proposes to substitute. The word 
is objectionable, because it inverts the signification 
of a well-known phrase. « signifies clinging 

to a thing for protection, and it is explained as 
synonymous with |«u. We have the phrase 
- - - ( <» }j e clung unto Qod, or to /tit religion." 
In the Kur’un we have (Ch. xxxi. v. 21) 

• “He has clung to a sure and firm handle 
or support.” See also Ch. ii. v. 257. It is, I think, 
in the highest degree unlikely that the poet would 
venture to tamper with the phrase, and a question 
. whether we may even read the word in the dual. 
The proposals to read jil and 4)* are good. 


The subject of these notes could easily, perhaps with some 
advantage, have been treated at greater length, but I think 
I have an,d all that is really necessary. I have never 
imagined that I could guard myself against all error, nor 

" y ”K tkat * "M”. «»<• »ne especially of 
,T" Aislinguisbed abilities, could' not 

n to *> “• And. Mood, he be. boon 
nblo ta point to certain error. of Arabic gremmar, 

«b,oh I must confess arc difficnlt to excum. Bn. I ., nblo, 
ncyortbele.., to clo.tn tb.t nothing h „ ^ 

can detract from „y ^ 

worthy version of ‘Omarah’s historv AJ i i r v 

sufficiently shown that Prlf R,,^ o ’' ^ 

(.Innrl f Kobertaon .Smith ■ own 

Remarks stand need of ree«„,ide„,i.„ ,ad correction. 




p. 236, 1. 16, road : The proposal to adopt <3*1 at p. 262 is 
good, but I know of no authority for the use (p. 2#0) 
of the word aio or (to be troubled, grieved, dis¬ 
tracted, etc.) us a transitive verb, und as capable of 
bearing the sense which Prof. Robertson i>mith 
attributes to it. Ilis emendation und rendering are 
in my opinion inadmissible. 
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Art. VII.— The Tribet and Catiet of Bengal, by H. H. 

It it leg. Volt. I. and II. Ethnographic Glottarg, 
Volt. I. and II. Anthropometric Data. By *• '• 
Hewitt, M.R.A.S., late Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore.- 

No one can fully appreciate the great value of this work 
to all students of ethnology until they realize the historical 
importance of an accurate classification of the characteristic 
differences which divide the social strata kuoun as t ie 
castes living in a country occupying the geograp ucu 
position of Bengal. Bengal is practically the country o 
the Deltas of the Ganges aud Brahmaputra, and of the 
Western rivers, which rise in the A indhyan range, ui e .' 
Ilindu geographers the Sukti mountains, and flow down 
tbonco to the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal. ^ It as 
always been one of the great highways by which Sout urn 
tribes moved northward and Northern tribes south w a. , 
and was, owing to iu geographical advantages and its 
fertile soil, civilized and settled before the advent of the 
Aryan conquerors to North-western India. It is or t is 
reason that wo find in Bengal the undisturbed remains 
and the still living and almost unchanged representatives 
of some of the principal races who are described ) * 
poets of the Rigveda under the general name of Dusyus. 
n name which, as Zimmer shows, merely means the people 
of the country or “ desh.”‘ It was from the union ol tho 
People of Bengal called tho Maghadas or Mughs with 
the Northern Kushikas or sons of Kush the tortoise t lat 
the first great Indian Empire arose, which was form 

* Zimmer, AUinduchM Lebeo, chsp. it. pp. 109-112- 
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by the two races ruled by the king called in the Mahiibha- 
rata Jarnsandha. This name meanB, etymologically, the 
junction (sandha) by old age or lapse of time (jara), and 
that this etymology is intended to convey historical in¬ 
formation is shown by the legend telling of his birth. 
From this we learn that he was the son of the two queens 
of the king of Mogadhos, who were daughters of the king 
of Knshi (Benares), and that he was born by the help of 
the Rishi Chandra Kushika, the moon (Chandra) of the 
Kushikas of the race of Gotama. He, by causing a Mango 
to fall into their laps, made each of them the mother of 
half a child, and the two liulrcs were joined together by 
an old woman of the race of the Rakshasa or sons of a 
tree (rukh), who was called Jura (old age). 1 It was the 
confederacy ruled by the imperiul races thus united who 
appear in the Rigveda as tho Kushika and Bhiirata, the 
opponents of the Aryan races. But this legend is also 
one of the many proofs derived from the study of the 
Rigveda and Mahabhiirata, the ritual of the Brahroanos, 
the traditions and tho customs of the Hindu race, which 
show that these people, who are described in the Rigveda 
as godless, were really a nation who had distinct national 
creeds, an elaborate ritual, and a regularly constituted 
priesthood. This was, like that of the Brahmans, 
hereditary; for the Rishi Chandra Kushika of the race of 
the Gotama belongs to the sumo stock os that of the 
great Rajput clan of the Gautamas, who still hold large 
estates ,n Oudo and the North-west Provinces, and who 
are shown to be the sons of the bull, both by the name 
Gautama, and by that of the River Rohini, the red cow, 
sacred to the 8ukya division of the race, which flows through 
the land they occupied. The name Gautama boasts a stiU 
older descent, for it goes back to the Akkadian Gut the 
bull, which gave Assyria if ancient name of Gulium, and 
it is still the name for bull in old Chinese. 
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But while we find in Bengal the almost unchanged re¬ 
presentatives of tho races which formed these old imperial 
confederacies, we find also still earlier popular customs, insti 
tutions, and beliefs less disturbed by the intrusion of foreign 
elements than in tho countries watered by the Indus, Jumna, 
and northern streams of tho Ganges and its tributaries, and 
in the fertile lands on the western coast. It was these 
latter countries which were the seat of tho foreign true o 
with the West, and it was down tho Jumna uml Indus 
that northern invading tribes descended into India. In 
them western and northern ideas appeared in a foreign 
und unnationalized form, and thus modified national customs 
in a wuy quite different from that in which they influence 
those of Bengal. For before these races hud made their 
way down the Jumna and through the Doab and Bundcl- 
cund countries to Bengal, they had to pass through a long 
period of racial acclimatization, and had ceased t<> be tie 
urdent votaries of foreign creeds and customs. 1 he) a so, 
on their arrival at tho historic junction point ot the NN estern 
and Eastern races, tho great place of pilgrimage calk 
1‘ureag, marked by the holy lake formed by the junction 
of tho Juinna and Ganges, and consecrated to the holy 
1‘laksha tree (feu* infectoria), found themselves confronted 
with the notional organization of the Kushika and Maghada 
races, and were consequently absorbed iuto the Benga 
system with much less disturbance of previous institutions 
than that which marked their first arrival in India as 
strangers, and when tho foreign and indigenous tribes 
looked on ono another as enemies and barburians. It was 
only from agriculture and trade in agricultural produce 
that wealth could be ucquired in ancient Bengal, und tho 
immigrant agricultural tribes of the north who settled 
there found no difficulty in joining tho earlier tribes in 
tho worship of tho great Earth goddess, who, under various 
names, is still the most popular representative of the 
supreme God to all the inhabitants of Eastern Imlin. 

But besides the influx of agricultural settlers from tho north 
into Bengal there was also an efflux of agricultural tnbes 
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from Bengal to northern lands. For we know from Pliny 
and Indian tradition that the Macco- or Mugho- Ealing®, 
the ruling race of Mag.idha or Behar, were a branch of 
the Ealing®, of Madrus, who had made their way north¬ 
ward in search of fertile lands and fresh clearings, and it 
is these Maghadas who are called by Manu the trading 
race. 1 It was this intermixture of Northern pre-Aryan 
with Dravidian types which formed the middle stages of 
the series of ethnical changes in Bengal, so well described 
in the following passage from Mr. Risley’s introductory 
Essay, in which he calls attention to “ the curiously close 
correspondence between the gradations of racial type in¬ 
dicated by the nasal index and certain of the social data 
as sustained by independent inquiry.”* This coincidence 
between the height of the bridge of the nose and the 
position of the different races in tho social scale of civiliza¬ 
tion was ono which had not escaped the ancient Aryan 
observers, for the Rigvcda speaks of the “ Aniiso,” or nose¬ 
less “ Dasyus,”* and an Aryan Brahman ethnologist would 
quite have agreed with the next observations of Mr. Risley, 
who goes on to say: “If we take a series of castes in 
Bengal, Behar or the North-West Provinces, and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal index, so that the 
caste with the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with 
the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it will be found that 
the order substantially corresponds with the accepted order 
of social precedence. The castcleas tribes—Kols, Korwas, 
Mundos, and tho like—who have not yet entered the 
Brahmunicnl system, occupy the lowest place in both series. 
Ihen come the vermin-eating Musahars and the leather¬ 
dressing Chamars. The fisher castes of Bauris, Binds, and 
Kewuts are a trifie higher in the scale than the pastoral 
Gunloc tho cultivating Kurmi and a group of cognate castes, 
from whose hands a Brahman may take water, follow in 
duo order, and from them we pass to the trading Ehatris, 
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the landholding Babhuns, and the upper crust of IIindu 
society. Thus it is scarcely a paradox to by down as 
a law of caste organization in Eastern India that a man s 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his 
nose.” It is for the reasons here stated that the two 
volumes of anthropometric data containing measurements 
taken in Bengal, Oude, the Nort-West Provinces, and the 
Panjab form such a valuable adjunct to the two volumes of 
the Ethnographic Glossary, and this value will bo much 
enhanced when the anthropometric measurements are eluci¬ 
dated by the analysis promised in a sepurato volume, which 
will doubtless bo markod by tho historical acumen, the 
careful attention to facts, and the exact reasoning which 
are so conspicuously shown in the Ethnographic Glossary 
und Mr. Risley’s preface. 

Before proceeding to describe in detail some of the lessons 
to be learnt from these volumes, I must tirst point out tho 
very great care taken by the Bengal Government, Mr. 
Risloy and his assistants* to ensure perfect accuracy in 
the facts now published. The Government, in addition 
to the stuff appointed under Mr. Risley, secured the services 
of 190 selected local correspondents, to whom an elaborate 
and exhaustive list of 391 questions was given. These 
questions were prepared at an Ethnographic conference in 
Lahore, of which Mr. Risley, from Bengal, Mr. Denzil 
Ibbctson, Director of Public Instruction in tho Pan jab. 
and Mr. J. C. Nesficld, Inspector of Schools in Oude. were 
members. These questions were divided into tho following 
sections: I. Those on social organization. II. Domestic 
ceremonies. III. Religion. IV. Superstitions, including 
omens, ordeals, and oaths, magic, and witchcraft, cereinoniul 
prohibitions or Taboos, and agricultural superstitions. N . 
Social customs. VI. Occupations. VII. Relations to land. 
The work of inquiry was all bused on Census Statistics, and 
the local correspondents who were to supply answers to 
these questions, “were instructed to extend their inquiries 
over a wide field, to mistrust accounts published in books, 
to deal with tho people direct, and to go for their informa- 
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tion to the persons most likely to bo well informed on 
on questions of custom, such as priests, marriage brokers, 
genealogists, headmen of caste panchnyats ” (council* of 
five), and the like. “ When reports were received they 
were tested by comparison with notes on the same caste 
collected by Mr. Risley, with reports by other correspondents 
in the same or different districts, with accounts already 
published and Dr. Wise’s unpublished notea.” These notes 
had been collected bv Dr. James Wise, who was for ten 
years Civil Surgeon of Dacca, and who had during his 
residence there mnde frequent tours through the country, 
in which he gathered by personal enquiry among the 
people tho materials for a large series of elaborate and 
carefully tested facts relating to the castes and custom* 
of Eastern Bengal, the whole of which were placed at 
Mr. Risloy’s disposal by his widow. After the reports had 
been thus compared and tested, “ correspondents were 
invited to clear up discrepancies then brought to notice, 
and as the inquiry proceeded spocial subjects were taken 
up and examined in circular letters addressed to all cor¬ 
respondents with the object of summarizing tho general 
results a* ascertained up to a certain stage, and thus in¬ 
dicating lines of inquiry which might lead to further 
results.”* 

If each of the Bengal castes was rcallv what it is 
theoretically, a collection of families boasting tho same 
descent, who hod passed through centuries of growth 
without tho intermixture of foreign elements, the in¬ 
formation as to their customs, organization, ceremonies, 
religion, superstitions, and occupations thus collected and 
arrange! would have supplied ethnological inquirers with 
a most elaborate series of object lessons as to the internal 
growth of races descended from the same stock; but the 
most cursory examination of the facts previously known, 
and of the information given in these volumes, will show 
that these conditions of descent are fulfilled in none of 
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the Bengal castes, that the present strict laws regulating 
marriage within tho caste all represent an ideal state of 
things to be realized after the acceptance of the code 
which docs not in tho least correspond with the post history 
of the caste which adopted it, and it is ulso dear that 
the custom of endogamy or marriage within the caste, which 
is now tho strict rule of most castes, was preceded by a 
long period during which exogamy or marriage between 
heterogeneous and mixed races was the rule, and still 
earlier ages in which the national unit was not the family, 
but the tribe or the village. Taking the Brahmans, who 
are divided into three main divisions first, there are: I. 
The Pnncha Guurvn or five clans of Gaur or Northern 
Brahmans, tho Saroswats or Sarasvuti, Kauyakubjn, Gaunt, 
Utkul, or Orissa Brahmans, and Maithili, those of. Tuhub 
(Mithila). II. Tho Pancha Drovidian, five clnns of 
Southern Brahmans, Karnati, Tailangi or Andhra, Gujrati 
Guijjara, Draviric, Maharushtrya. 1 It is these two classes 
who comprise tho Brahmans of the purest blood, and the 
names by which they are called are entirely territorial, with 
the exception of tho Sarasvata and tho Gauriva Brahmans. 
Of these the first, though they trace their descent to tho 
Aryan tribes settled on the Sarasvati, yet by their name 
they point to the goddess mother of tho \ eda Sarasvati, 
the goddess of speech (Snro), as their mother and this 
name denoted the Aryan innovators who added hymns of 
prayer aud praise to tho earlier sacrificial ritual. The 
Gaurvn, again, though they represent the Bruhmans of 
Oude, the ancient land of Gaur, 1 are also tho clan who 
claim descent from the goddess Gauri, the wild cow—the 
Indian bison—a descent which is marked by tho name 
Go-trn, or cow stalls, assigned to tho sub-classes into which 
the Brahman clans are divided, and to the traditions which 
tnnke tho sons of Got-ama the ancient rulers of Oude, 
the first priestly uniters of tho heterogeneous native races. 

* Ethnographic Glawtry, voL u. App. L p. 14. 
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These classes distinctly show that the caste in which they 
are now united is composed of the families to whom sacer¬ 
dotal functions were assigned in the kingdoms from which 
they take their name, but there is no evidence whatsoever 
that they are all descended from one stock. III. The same 
remark will apply equally to the third miscellaneous class 
of Brnhmun families which show much more distinct proofs 
of non- and pre-Aryan origin, as some of these, like the 
Sakadwipa llrahmans, belong to the inferior order called 
Bnrna (varna, or caste), or Potala, or fallen Brahmans. 
Theoretically these Brahmans once belonged to the primitive 
stock, hut became degraded in caste by becoming priests 
of the non-Aryan Sudra castes, hut the facts told in these 
volumes about the Sukadwipa Brahmans entirely subvert 
this theory, and prove that they are the descendants of the 
priests of the races whom they still serve, and that the 
only degradation they have undergone is that they hnvo 
had the priests of later conquering races placed above them 
in the social scale. They are said by tradition to have been 
brought from Ceylon by Rama to practice medicine, and 
are also said to be the indigenous Brahmans of the country 
Magadha, and that they bore the name of Magus. As 
Rama was not a native of Ceylon, but the son of Dasaratha, 
King of Ayodhya, these two statements are practically 
identical, and they are, in short, merely a mythical method 
of saying that they were the magical practitioners who 
were both priests and medicine-tnen of the races of North¬ 
eastern India, who worshipped tho goddess Maga, the 
mother Mugha of the modern Hindus, tho goddess of the 
Persian Magi, and of the tribes whose religious literature, 
like that of the early Akkadians and of the Brahmans 
who composed tho magical hymns of the Atharvu-vedo, 
consisted in magical incantations and the use of charms 
to propitiate the gods who ruled the destructive forces of 
nature. At the present day tho greater number of the 
Sukadwipa Brnhinans “arc employed as priests in Rajput 
families, some are landholders, and some practico Hindu 
medicine. But the essential point of difference between 
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them and tho more orthodox Brahmans is that their 
marriages are not regulated by the standard eponymous 
Gotras, which claim descent from some renowned Rishi, 
hut by ninety-five divisions called “ purs,” a name which 
shows that they are local or territorial divisions, and that 
each denotes a separate “ pur,” or locality, no one being 
allowed to marry a member of their own “ pur,” or 
“Gotra.” Tho radical distinction between tho Sakadwipa 
and the other Brahmans is also marked in tho fact men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Sherring in his work on Hindu tribes and 
castes, that, while no strict Hindu will, knowingly, drink 
from a vessel from which another person has drunk, a 
•Sakadwipa Brahman will readily do so. 1 

^ These Sakadwipa Bruhmans, again, are in Eastern Bengal 
the priests of tho Dosadhs, a low, but, for historical pur¬ 
poses, a most important caste, who are also thomsclves in 
Behar priests of the fire-god Iluhu, and of the god Goraia 
or Guurva, tho god of the boundaries, both in Behar and 
Chota Nagporc ;* they still, as priests of the god Goruia, 
receive from tho Sonars or goldsmiths of Behar the 
offerings made to tho god.* They nre proved to belong 
to ono of the earliest ruling races by tho fact that tho 
village wutchmen throughout Behar are almost always 
Bosadhs. They are divided into endogamous sub-castes, 
some of whiob, such as tho Mngahiva B hojpuria and 
Kunau jia. have strictly territorial names, denoting the 
districts whence they come, and these again are for tho 
regulation of marriages divided into sections, whoso names 
ore not liko those of tho more distinctly aboriginal tribes 
the names of animals or plants, but names which in some 
cases certainly denote tho holders of official functions. 
These, again, show that the nice, of whom the ancestor* 
of these sections were hereditary officers, hud reached an 
advanced stage of civilization, and built cities divided into 
wards, of which tho sub-section called Kotwal were the 

* Vttl. i. Brahman, pp. 159-100. 
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hereditary policeman called kotwal, or warders of the kot or 
ward. The sub-section s Munjlii and Mahton again show 
that their territorial system had passed beyond the stago 
where the village was ruled by its headman and the village 
council elected by the villagers, and had reached that re¬ 
presented by the Oraou villages of Chota Nagpore, in which 
the Mahto or accountant, the Patwari of Behar, looks after 
the royal dues, and also in villages where the Manjhus or 
royal land is not cultivated by the headman, sees that it 
is cultivated by the ryots, and where society is organized 
on the understanding the whole country is ruled by 
u supreme Raja or king. The name Munjhi, which 
is used in parts of Chota Nagpore for the village head¬ 
man, is apparently connected with that of the Manjhus- 
land, and these Dosadh names again show that theso offices 
were, us they are in Chota Nugpore, hereditary, in certain 
families. But the rule of this race must have been long 
anterior to tho ages to which Bruhraanicnl tradition os 
recorded in the Brnhmona* extends, for it is pigs which 
are offered by the gods to whom the Dosadhs are priests,' 
and it was the pig which was once sacred to the fire-god, 
for the Akkadian and Assyrian fire-god Adar or Uras is 
culled “the lord of the pig.”* and though pigs uro men¬ 
tioned as sacrificial animals in the Anguttara Nikaya,* vet 
the'Satapatha and Aitareya Brfihraanas do not allow of 
any sacrificial animals except 1, Man; 2, Tho horse; 3, Tho 
ox; 4, Tho sheep; and 5, The goat.' 

Sakadwipa Bmhmans are also the priests of the Cheroos 
and Kharwar tribes, who claim to bo descended from the 
snake or Nag, and who ruled Magadha down to n late 
period, for there is a letter extant from the Mahommedau 
Emperor Sher Shah, in which he expresses his jov at 
tho conquest by his general K ha was Khan of Muhurta, 
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tho Chcroo Zemindar of Behar.' It is also Sikadwipa 
Brahmans who preside at the sacrifices offered by the 
Ruutias of Chota Nagpore to the seven sisters who 
scatter plagues and cholera, the seven evil winds of Akka¬ 
dian theology and magiolatry, 1 though they do not slay 
the victims.* 

It is clear from this account that the Sakadwipa Brahmans 
belonged to a race who believed in the efficiency of magical 
incantations and who superseded the worship of the tire- 
god Ruku, at which the Dosadh priests officiated. H hen 
we look for the origin of the nutno Sakadwipa, we find 
that it is one of the seven “dwipits” into which Hindu 
geographers divided tho earth. It is described in the 
Matsva Bunina os the land of seven great rivers and 
seven mountains adorned with jewels. Oue of these is 
the golden lofty mountain whence tho clouds uriso from 
which Indra takes the rain, and another contains ull the 
medicines.* This is a clear description of Northern Iudia, 
bounded on the north by the Himalayas, and the priests 
and medicine men of this kingdom would bo naturally 
called the Sakadwipa Magas. But when we look lurtber 
to the legend connecting them with Riima, the conclusion 
is still more clear. Riima, meaning tho darkness, ts n 
name which, like that of Varutja, denotes the dark heaven 
of night, and the race who worshipped Riima was one 
"•ho looked to the atars as emblems und messengers of 
the supreme god. Rama was tho son of Basarathu or 
the ten chariots or lunar months of gestation by his wife 
Kuushalya, a name which means the house (oloya) or 
covering canopy of the sons of Kush the tortoise. 5 IIo 
is thus tho mythical ancestor of the sons of heaven, tho 
great race of the Kushiko. It were they who ruled tho 
lund of North-eastern India which they called Koshala 

* Elliot*! Supplementary Glomarr, B.T. Chcroo. _ 
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instead of the earlier name of Gaurya, Gaudia, or Gondia. 
Thoir name can be traced in India to that of Kashi 
(Bennres) Koshambi, the mother (arnhi) city of the sons of 
Kush, Kashinagara the city (nagur) of the Koohis, where the 
Buddha died, in Kashmir, and Eashya or Kashyapapuru 
the ancient name of Multan, and still further north is that 
of the Caspian Sea. It was they who evolved tho geo¬ 
graphical conception which is expressed in the Hindu 
representation of the tortoise earth. It was this laud of 
the sons of Kush which was the ancient Gan* Eden or 
garden (Gan) of the plain (Eden) watered by the Indus 
or Fishon, the Euphrates and tho niddekel or Tigris, 
and the Gikon or Oxus, which is said in Genesis to encom¬ 
pass the whole land of Kush. 1 It was from thence that 
they came southward as the great building race of antiquity, 
who, according to tho Biblical accounts, 2 built tho cities 
of Babel and Erech and Akkad and Calnoh in the land 
of Shinar. 1 It was they who built tho earliest cities of 
India and centralized tho government of tho country, 
placing tho kingdoms which had previously been loosely 
connected confederacies of provinces under monarchical 
rule. Their geographical picture of the earth as the six 
di' isions ol tho tortoise surrounding the seventh rogal 
central province is reproduced in tho Hindu “dwipas” 
which surround the central land of Jumbu-dwipu, and ulso 
in the seven.Karshvars or regions of tho Zend cosmogony, 
six of which surround the central region of Khvaniras, 
tho land which has in it tho seed of the bull, and from 
which nine of the fifteen races which people the earth 
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passed on the back of the ox Sarsaok to the other regions. 1 
This conception of the central province ruled by the supreme 
lord is that which is completely reproduced in the ancient 
Indian kingdoms as we cuti see from the example of those 
states such as the kingdoms of Chotn Nagpore, in which 
the ancient divisions are still preserved. There evory one 
of the Tributary States are divided into provinces sur¬ 
rounding a centre. The central province is the special 
appanage of the Raja, and in the larger states, such as Ckota 
Nagpore, where it is called Khokhru, and Sirgoojyu, where 
it is called Pilka, it is completely encircled by those of 
the defendant chiefs who guard the boundaries. It wus 
this tortoise race which not only founded the political system 
which superseded the confederacies of an earlier age, but 
who also carried out that change in village organization 
to which I have referred above in speaking of the Dosadhs. 
I 1 or it was they who mude the land which had been 
bolore set apart for the maintenance of the headman more 
distinctly royul land, and gave it the name of Maujhus land 
by which it it known among the Onions of Chotn N’ugpore. 
They made the consent of tho Kushikn or Naga kings 
necessary to insure the validity of the election of the 
village headman, and in certain villages set apart the 
Munjhus hinds for the growth of crops for the maintenance 
of tho royal household and tho king’s guurds, and for 
supplying his camps with provisions when ho weut ou 
tour. It wus os the holder of this Manjhus or royul laud 
sacred to the snake goddess called Munosa* who was the 
goddess of the village boundaries that tho headman of 
the villuge wus called Munjhi instead of Muudu. Ibis 
name is still common in Cbota N’ugpore, it is assumed 
us a caste title not only by the Dosadhs,l but also by the 
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Cberoos, 1 the Kaibarttns of Bengal,* the Kharwars,* the 
Mahii* and Mala,* the Musahars, 5 the Bhuiyas,* the 
Binjhiav and the San tala.* It was under this centralized 
form of government that the Sakadwipa priests, the priests 
of the country of Koshala, were divided into territorial 
sections representing the priests of each separate locality 
into which the empire was divided.* It was they who 
superseded the fire-priests, and who, as the priests of the 
rain-god Indra, worshipped under his earlier name of Sakni or 
Sakko, to whom no living victims were offered, abstained 
ns in the Rautia sacrifices from slaying the animals immo¬ 
lated to the earlier gods by the priests of an earlier ritual. 
They were thus in the evolution of ritualistic forms the 
thin! in succession from the earliest priests, for tho priests 
of tho fire-god superseded the village priests, who still, 
under tho names Lavas, Palms, Degharius, etc., control 
the worship of the guardian gods of each village. These 
conclusions are completely in unison with those to be 
derived from the history of tho threo classes of priestly 
families spoken of in tho Itigveda and Briihmaipis. These 
are the Bhrigus, Angiras, and Atharvans. Of those the 
Bhrigus are undoubtedly the oldest. Bhrigu in the Laws 
of Mann is said to be the son of Menu, meaning the 
thinker, and also to be the son of fire, 10 and in the Rigvvda 
Agui is said to have been found by the wise Bhrigus 
who are named among the creators “ It is also as the 
sons of the sacred fire that the Bhrigus are spoken of in 
tho Mahabharata, for there Parasu Rama of tho Bhrigu 
mce who destroyed the race of Haihayas, or snake- 
worshippers, is said to have been the son of Jamadagni, 
that is, ot the twin (Jama) tires (Agni) the fire-drill aud 
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the socket meaning bv the symbolism the ^Northern and 
Southern races. 1 The name Parasu, which is the Sanskrit 
form of the Greek the double axe, is the counter¬ 

part of the Harpc or crescent-shaped sword with which 
the Assyrian god Merodach slew Tia-mut, the mother of 
the dragon-brood, and the Greek Ilermes slow Argos, 
the constellation Argo, tho star wutcher of tho goddess Io. 
Io is the queen of the dark nights, and tho double axe 
with the double crescent blade is the moon-god who hud 
on the introduction of the reckoning of time by luuur 
changes superseded the supremacy of tho fixed stars which 
wore the gods who marked the lapse of time in the 
earlier Zend theology. Thus the victory of Parasu Kama 
tells us of tho conquest of tho country by the moon- 
worshippers. Again the Bhrigus are named in tho 
Rigvedu as one of tho confederate tribes led by the 
ten heathen kings who were defeated by tho Aryan 
Tritsus and their allies at tho great battlo fought 
on tho Punjab river Iravuti.* Tho name ilhrigu also 
points to an age when the languages of India were passing 
from tho ugglutinutivo to the inflexional stage, tor it is termed 
from the root Bliri, meaning to bear, to produce, with the 
addition of the suffix “ gu,” which is ouo ot thoso added 
in Tamil to verbal roots to form vcrbul nouns. The name 
cun bo traced from the earlier form Bhri-gu through the 
forms Bharga and Bharguva, to Bhiiratu, the great indi¬ 
genous race born from the mother earth (Bhri) who gave 
to India tho name of Bharata-varshu, the land of the 
Bharataa, This raco is again reproduced in the modern 
caste of the Bhurs, who, though their numbers ure tow, 
in Bengal, are very numerous in tho North-^ est 1 rovinces 
where, in the census of 1881, 250,000 Bhars are enumerated. 
It is to them, according to Sir II. Elliot, that common 
tradition assigns the possession of the wholo laud from 
Ghorakporo to Bundclkund and Suugor, 5 and Bengal 

1 MahabhiraU. Van* (Tatha-raUa) Tana, cvrf-cxrii. pp. 33S-38?. 
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tradition tells us of the Bhur Rajas of Dinajporo, who 
built the ancient temple still standing on the Bariibar 
hill in the Gvn District.* Mr. Sherring shows from the 
description of the ruins of the ancient Bhor city of Patnpa- 
pura in the Mirznporo District, that the Bhars, who 
were driven out of Allahubad and Fvzabud bv successive 
invasions of Rajput tribes from the West wero a cultured 
and civilized people. 5 They were the race known in the 
Mahubharata as the Kichaka, or sons of the hill-bamboo 
(Kichnka), who are described as ruling the country to 
the East of the land of the Panchulos, or that watered 
by tho Ganges, east of AllahalwtL 5 This is shown by 
the totems of the Bhars of Bengal os given in Mr. Risley’s 
list of tribe totems. These are tho Bans-rishi or Bamboo 
priest. 1 lie Bel tree (iEglo marmelos), a tree the fruit of 
which is well known in India for its medical properties, being 
especially valuable in dysentery and diseases of the digestive 
organs. The Kachhap. the tortoise, and the Mayur or 
peacock. They were thus a race known for their knowledge 
of medicine, like the Siikadwipa Brahmans, formed from the 
union of tho sons of the tortoise with the sons of the 
medicinal trees, and these are the two parent fires symbol¬ 
ized in the nutno Jumndagni given to their father in tho 
Mahubharata. The hill-bamboo, their patronymic sign, was 
that which in the Mahubharata, the father god Vuau, is said 
to have set up on the Sukli range of the Vindhyan 
hills whence the Sukti-muti Hows, os the sign of the divinity 
to which he afterwards added the garland of the sacred 
otus in honour of Indra * It U this Und q[ ^ ^ 

lotus which is typical of the race which followed the 
Angims, the next race 0 f priestly families, for in the 
LmWB of Mann, tho Huvishmats or priests of the libations 
(havis) from the root hu to pour, are said to bo the son. 


* Hunter i Gurttrer, i.v. Btribar T „1 n . 
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or successors of the Angiras , 1 and it was the libations 
of sweet and sour milk which are offered to Indra in the 
Sunnuya or yearly (san) sacrifice in place of the animal 
victims offered to the earlier gods.* 

The Athorvans or priests of the heavenly fire-god, Atar, 
the lightning-god, are the Atharvans of the Zendavesta 
and the priests of the ruin-god, while the Angiras are 
&uid in the Rigveda to bo the nine who came from the 
the West laden with iron, and to bo worshippers of the 
phallus (shishna),* and they are also suid to be the sacred 
nine who sung for ten (lunar) months, the period of 
gestation, while Indra, Agui, and Sarama, the Greek 
Hermes, released the gods of light from tho clouds of 
darkness . 4 In the Satupatha Bruhmunu they are said to 
be the priests of the Asuras, or star-worshippers, and the 
story is there told of how the priests of the gods of heaven 
called the Adityas secured the services of their predecessors 
the Angiras priests, who offered burnt offerings to the 
heavenly fire-god.* It was from the Augiras that the 
Adityas learnt the ritual of the Soma sacrifice and the fco 
given by them for tho knowledge thus acquired was u 
white horse emblematic of the moon-god, and hence derived 
their name from Angurn (burniug charcoal). That the 
Adityas were the sous of the gods of the race of the 
tortoise, the worshippers of the moon, whose priests, as 
we have seen, secured the birth of tho race symbolized 
by the king Jarasandhn, is shown by the fuct that the 
eldest of the thirteen wives of Kosyupa, tho father of the 
tortoise race, and the thirteen months of tho lunar year, 
was Aditi, the beginning or primeval mother,® and it 
is her children who are called in Hindu mythology the 
Adityas. 


* Buhltr’t Miinu, in. 108. S.B.E rol. xxr. p. 112. 

Eggding. Brih. L 6. < and Q: ii. 4. 4. 20, S.B.E. rol. xu. pp. 
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The race which was formed under the rule of the tortoise 
kings was that which called itself the Ira vatu or sons 
of Ida, I la, or Ira, the cow-mother of the Angiros priest¬ 
hood, who according to the Rigveda had chargo of the 
cows representing the months of the year, from which 
Sarama, the sun-dog, drove away the Panis or trading 
races.* Ida was one of the goddess mothers of the Rigveda, 
and tho spouse and daughter of Manu, whom ho raised to 
life from the waters of the flood. It is tho memory of her 
sons which is perpetuated in the names of the mother 
rivers, tho Ravi or Iravati, of tho Panjab, and one of tho 
three tributaries of tho Indus, which meet at tho town of 
Kashynpura or Multun, the Rapti or Iriivati of Oude, 
and the Irawaddy or Iravati of Burmoh. They are tho 
sous of the Naga or snake-god called lla-putra, the son of 
Ha, whoso shrine, os we ore told by Hiouen Tsiang, was 
at Takka-sila (Taxila) in the Pnnjab, and whose body, 
according to tho Buddhist legend, stretched from thence 
to Benares . 5 It was they who were the race of Naga 
kings, who, ns we know from Buddhist history, ruled 
during the lifetime of tho Buddhu their ancieut realm of 
North-eastern India, which they hud re-conquered from 
the Sukyus. And it is their name which is still preserved 
in the two countries of Central India called Nagpore, which 
is also called in Hindu geography Maha Koshala or tho 
Great Koshula. 

It is their advont from tho north which is described in 
tho Gond epic poem called the Song of Lingal , 3 which 
tells how tho second immigration of Gond ancestors from 
tho north cumo down tho Jumna after tho destruction of 
Bhour-uug, the great snake-god, who devoured the young 
children of tho sacred Bindo bird. The river rose in 
flood and drowned most of them, but four were saved 
and helped across by Dame or Kotwal tho tortoise, and 
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Paso or Mug-rul the alligator. Thin Puse is the bull 
race, which lived on tho tortoise earth, tho sons of the 
god Pushan of tho Rigveda, whose counterpart Pushang 
in tho Zend cosmogony or tho father of Aghraeratha, the 
foremost (aghra) chariot (ratha) or leading star called 
Goputshuh, tho king of the bull nice , 1 and the month Push 
in the Hindu list of months. It was these sons of the 
bull which were united with the Mug.ts, the sons of tho 
sacred alligator Mug-ger, to whom so many tanks are 
dedicated in Bengal . 5 It was this race who, according 
to the Song of Lingul, first introduced cultivation hv the 
plough, and sowed tho northern Millets kessari (Lathyrus 
sativus), and jowuri (Holcus Sorghum), on the lands of 
Central India in place of tho earlier rice, and who then 
established themselves in tho central land, tho Jatnbu- 
dwipa of tho Hindu geographers, the laud of the jungle 
forest tree, the Jombu (Eugenia Jniubulann), the country 
of tho Vindhyan or Central Indian hills. It wus there 
that they first introduced sacerdotalism, and appointed 
priests called l’radhans to superintend the marriago 
ceremonies of the tribe, os before that timo ranrriage unions 
were not consecrated by priests. It was these Pradhans 
who were apparently the ancestors of the Sakadwipn 
Brahmans, who are also represented by the Ojlms or 
witch-finders, one of whom is always appointed in oery 
Purha, or union of villages in Chota Nagpore . 3 It. is 
these Ojhos, who are especially consulted by the Unutias, 
who, like all tho inhabitants of Chota Nagpore, live in great 
terror of witches , 4 and who, as I have shown, are one of 
the castes who employ tho services of tsikadwipu Brahmans. 
That the other sections of tho Brahman caste are, like tho 


1 'Vest*. BundahUh, xxix. o, S.B.B. xol. r. p. 117. ... - , K , 
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Sitkadwipas, of mixed origin, there can, I think, from 
the above statements of some of tho reasons, which lead 
to this conclusion, be no doubt. As for the Rajputs, the 
fact that aboriginal and non-Hindu families are continually 
finding their way into the Rajput caste is so notorious 
ns to make it certain that they have at no period guarded 
themselves carefully against the intermixture of foreign 
blood. Tho names of Surnj-bunsi, or sons of tho Sun, 
Sombunsi, or sons of the Moon, and that of the Agnikulas, 
or sons of fire, proves a great diversity of origin, and it 
is utterly impossible that the INagbunsi or sons of the 
snake could ever have been of Aryan descent. Rajput 
history is full of stories of how fresh invading tribes 
conquered one another, and the ejection by tho Bais or 
Vais Rajputs, whose name shows them to be connected 
with the Vaisyas of the Brahmanieal classification, of the 
Gotamas, or sons of the bull, is one which is still current 
among tho fumilies of these clans, who hold lands in the 
districts through which tho Ira vat i or Rapti of Oude 
flows . 1 As for the less pure castes, these volumes show 
that the Bagdis,* tho Bauris,* tho Chandala , 4 Ch&ras, s 
Kalians , 1 and Koras,' all admit into their communities 
persons of higher rank than themselves, while others, 
like tho Tantis or weavers,* admit women of lower caste, 
or, like tho Knndhs, admit all who arc not like the 
weaver Pans, and the sweeper Haris, too impure for 
admission ,' 1 and when wo find these customs so common it 
is consequently quite impossible to believe that tho caste 
system arose from a wish to preserve the purity of the 
family. 

But if this theory of caste origin cannot be accepted, 
it appears that that put forward by Mr. Nesfield, and de- 
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scribed by Mr. Risley, which ascribes the origin of caste to 
“community of function ” 1 is one which also fuila to explain 
all the facts. At the same time it is an undoubted factor in 
caste formation, and one which marks an earlier period of 
development than that characterized by the family theory 
of the Aryan Brahmans. Mr. Nesfield does not deny that 
a large section of the population are descendants of more 
or less pure blood of the nice of white-complexioned 
foreigners, who called themselves Arva. and invaded the 
Indus vallev about four thousand y'ears ago, but he main¬ 
tains that before their advent there was a united Indian 
race who divided themselves into castes drawn together, 
not by “community of creed or community of kinship, 
but by community of function.” This theory explains 
perfectly clearly, and I believe correctly, how the names 
of the artisan castes, like those of the Telis oil-pressers, 
Tantis or weavers, Lohars and Kumars or workers in iron, 
and Kumhars or potters, arose. These were, in fact, tr e 
guilds united to perpetuate the knowledge of their trade, 
and to preserve to tho guild the control of their cruft. 
But when we look at tho list of names marking the different 
sections of these castes, wo find that in every one of them 
there is u section of tho sons of the tortoise Kaohua or 
Kusyapu, and of the sons of tho snake Nag, while among 
the subdivisions of the Tantis there are two still more 
interesting sub-sections of tho Ashvini tho heavenly horse¬ 
men, the twin stars of the constellution Oemini, and of 
Agastyu or the star Canopus in Argo , 3 while among the 
SanthnW there is a sept of the sons of Saren tho constellation 
Pleiades , 3 showing a connection with the star-worshipping^ 
races. When wo recollect that the race of tho sous of 
Koshynpu, or Kush, who peopled tho tortoise earth were 
tho first founders of astronomy, who measured time by- 
observing the motions of tho stars, before they introduced 


1 H. toI. 1. Introductory E»s»t, pp. xx-xiii. 
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the lunar year, and who worshipped the Naga gods, we 
can understand how all these castes should have adopted 
the tortoise and the Naga snake as their ancestrul parents, 
and it is for the same reason, doubtless, that the Brahmins 
made the sons of Eashyapa the tortoise one of their chief 
Gotrus and turned Eashyapa the father tortoise of the 
ancient historical myth into the Rishi Eashyapa. When 
we turn to the cultivating castes, the case is still 
more clear. The name of the Eurmis, who are at the 
head of the Indian farmers in every part of the country, 
being no less numerous in Bombay and Madras than they 
are in Bengal und the North-West Provinces, in itself 
shows that they are the sons of Eurma, the tortoise, 
and the farmers of Eastern Bengal, who call themselves 
Eochh or Rajbunsi, all belong to the section of the 
Eushynpu, while the Chiisils of Orissa are divided into two 
sections, called Eashyapa and Sal-rishi, or sons of the 
sal-tree or sal-fish, that is of the parent-tree of the 
Eolariun races or of the sacred fish. This evidcnco 
clearly points to the formation under the rule of the Naga 
kings of un Indian race formed from the union of hetero¬ 
geneous elements, like that contemplated by Mr. Nesficld, 
and it was from this that the castes, united by community 
of tunction, branched oil. But when this is proved, we are 
still left without any explanation as to how the rule of 
exogamy arose on which the whole of tho caste system, 
and the division of the castes into sections tho members 
of which must marry outside their own section is founded, 
nor does it tell us how castes came to be dmded into 
territorial sections, and into those distinguished br totems 
which have no connection with the tortoise or tho Naga 
snake, nor does it prove how a population who, according 
to Mr. Nesficld * hypothesis, had grown into n stage of 
civilization so advanced os that implied by the formation 
of trade guilds, without the institution of caste, should 
huvo suddenly invented it. 

Taking the law of exogamy forbidding marriage between 
persons belonging to the same section first, wc find that 
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it is as carried out in the practice of the Indian castes, 
almost entirely founded on prohibitions of intermarriage 
between agnatic relations, or those on the father s side, 
while on the mother’s side the marriage rules range from 
excessive laxity, as umong the Onions and Southals, the 
latter of whom say, “ No man heeds a cow track or regards 
his mother’s sept ” to absolute prohibition of intermarriage 
“so long as any relationship, however remote, can be traced 
between the parties .” 1 This law is evidently founded on 
the customs of a people who traced descent on the father s 
side, and which must have been a different race from that 
which traced descent like the Nuirs of Southern India in 
the female line. It is this last custom which must hate 
been the general rule throughout Southern India, for the 
principal race in those regions, called the subjects of King 
Nala of Mahishmati, who were conquered by the Fandava 
Suhsdevn, whose name means “ the driver and who 
represents the fire-god, are said in the Mababharntu to have 
given complete liberty to their women, who were not 
obliged to restrict themselves to one husband.* 

If the reckoning of descent by* the female sido was a 
Southern custom, the law of agnutic exogamy followed by 
the Bengal castes, which are dividod into toteinistic sections, 
must have been introduced by Northern invaders, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the very elaborate system of re¬ 
lationships which is shown by Mr. Morgan in his 11 Ancient 
•Society” to bo common to the lotemistic Iroquois Indians 
of North America and the totcmistic Drnvidians of {southern 
India.* Tho method of naming relations in both races 
agrees in every single instance, and both call a man a sister s 
son and a woman’s brother’s son nephew, while u man s 
brother’s and a woman's sister's son are called sons. It is 
impossible for any* one who has studied tho carefully pre¬ 
pared tables given in Mr. Morgan’s work to avoid tho 

1 Ethnographic OloMarr, toI. 1. Introductory Easy, pp. xtix. I, Oraon, 
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conclusion that this identity of totcmistic usage between 
races so widely apart as those shown for comparison is to 
be traced to a Northern race who emigrated in one direction 
from Northern Asia to America, and who also made 
themselves masters of India and the Euphratean countries, 
and developed the Akkadian and Dravidian languages, both 
of which show strong affinity with the dialects spoken 
by the Ugro-Altaic Finns, who again as the Indiun 
Dravidiuns and as the Northern Finns, aro regarded, both 
in India and Northern Europe, as the ruce most skilled 
in witchcraft and sorcery. 

Hut this rulo of agnatic exogamy is not only applied in 
castes whore the septs are totcmistic, but it is also followed 
by those which, like tho Kandhs of Orissa, aro divided 
into fifty strictly territorial divisions called “ Gochis,” 
each of which boors tho name of a *' Muta,” or group of 
villages, and each of these “Gochis” is split up into 
sub-septs callod “ Klambus,” the members of which are 
supposed to be descended from u common ancestor, and, 
according to the marriage rules of tho tribe, a son cannot 
marry into the “ Klarnbu ” to which his mother belonged. 
Hut tho fact that, though tho divisions are territorial, 
descent is reckoned on tho futhcr's side, combined with 
the national and marriage customs of the Kandhs, seetus 
to point to a conquest by* u warrior race of ti country 
where, before their advent, marriage was forbidden between 
people of tho snrao village. This custom they retained, 
but in order to prevent marriages between persons nearly 
related in blood, they divided tho » Gochis " into 
•• Klambus,” a change which Mr. RUley admits to have 
been of later origin than the earlier division into villages . 1 
That tho rulers of the Kandhs are a conquering warrior 
race is rendered probable by the fact that the sword called 
Khnnda is still the totem of the tribe, as it is of some of 
the Hhuiyus of Chota Nagpore and the Rajput clans , 1 
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while their northern origin is attested by their custom of 
burning their dead,* their abstinence from polygamy,* by 
their belief in witchcraft,* and also by tho custom of 
human sacrifices, which have been so recently abolished. 
They were formerly usual in Rnjputiina, and were only 
abolished in Jevpur by Raja Jai Singh in the last century, 
and the earth goddess Tara 1’eunu, to whom these victims 
were offered, still has her shrine at Buddh-Gya, and is 
spoken of by Iliouen Tsiung as one of the most popular 
goddesses of ancient Magadha. 4 Their national name of Kui* 
loka, or the Kui people, is the same as that of the Gonds, who 
call themselves Koi or Koi-tor, and both names mean 
people of the mountain, u name which connects them with 
tho ancient and wide-spread clan of the Mulli, or mountain 
folk, a race who formerly ruled the country ubout Multan, 
which under Kushvupura was called Mallis-thann, the 
pluce of the Mallis, und who are mentioned in the uccounts of 
the campaign of Alexander the Great. It was they who gave 
their name to Mulwa, and who divided the sovereignty of 
Northern Behar with the Licchnvis in the days of Buddha 
as the Vajjian confederacy, which then ruled tho country 
now known os Ghorukpure, Chuniparan, Tirhoot, and 
Burbhunga, and was composed of nine tribes of Mallis and 
nine Licchuvis.^ But while the ICundh organization gives 
'** an instance of a tribe divided into territorial clans, 
but among whom marriages wore also regulated by family 
septs, there is a still more strict territorial division 
preserved nmong the hill Binjhius, with whom the village 
takes the place of tho sept, and the rule of exogamy 
requires that a man must take his wife from another village 
than that to which he belongs.* This rule, when compared 
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with two separate customs mentioned in these volumes, 
seems to point to a time before marriage and family-life 
were known in India, nnd when the children born were 
the children of the village and the tribe. These customs 
are: (1) That described by Col. Dalton when he tells how 
during the orgies of the great annual Mugh festival the 
girls of one village sometimes pair off with the young 
men of another, and abseut themselves for days, and how 
among the Bhuivas of the Tributary States of Chota 
Nagpore the young men of one village pay a visit of 
courtship to the maidens of another, offering presents and 
receiving a meal, after which they spend the night in 
dancing and singing 1 ; (2) The second custom is that of 
the Dhumkurin or bachelor’s dormitory, common not only 
to the Oruons, the Juungs, the hill Bhuiyas of Keonghur, 
and Bonai, und the Jhumia Maghs of the Chittagoug 
Hill Tracts, mentioned by Mr. Itisley, 1 but also to the 
Nuga tribes of Assam and tho Marya or tree Gonds of 
Cbaudu in the Central Provinces. Under this custom tho 
children of the village, both male nnd femnlo, aro separated 
from their parents at a very early age, und brought up 
under the guardianship of those appointed by tho villugc 
to superintend their maintenance and education. When wo 
recollect that among the Madras Nuirs and the coast tribes of 
Malabar the maternal uncles are always guardians of their 
sister s children, we arc led to look back to a time when 
the village children wore begotten at tho sacred festival 
dances, held in tho Akhru or village dancing ground 
under the shade of tho holy Sarna or village grove, and 
when their fathers were not the men of the village, but 
those of a neighbouring village, who came in the way 
related by Col. Dalton to dance with the maidens of that 
where the dance was celebrated. But the men who in 
after life gave a father’s care to tho village children were 
not those who begot them, but the brothers of their 
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mothers, and hence the custom, which I have already 
alluded to, arose of calling a man’s sister’s son his son. 
It was in connection with this custom, which looked on 
the sacred grove with the holy tree as the womb of the 
village, guarded bv the sacred snake, that it becamo usual 
after marriage was substituted for the system of tribal 
concubinage I have described to marry both the husband 
and wife first to a tree. The meaniog of this custom is 
best shown in the Kurmi wedding, which is thus described: 
41 Early on the wedding morning the betrothed pair, each 
in their own homes, are separately married to trees, the 
bride to a Mshua (Bassia latifolia), and the bridegroom 
to a Mungo (Mungifera Indica). This curious rite merits 
a full description. Wearing on the right wrist a bracelet 
of the leaves of the Mahua, the bride walks round the 
tree seven times, and then sits on her mother’s lap on 
the eastern platform built close to the trunk. Wkilo 
sitting in this position her right hand and right oar are 
tied to the tree by her elder sister’s husband or by some 
male member of the household, and she is made to chew 
Mahua leaves, which are afterwards eaten by her mother. 
Last of all lights are lit rouud the tree, which is solemnly 
worshipped by ull present. The same ritual is separately 
performed by the bridegroom with this difference, that in 
bis case the tree is a Mango, and that it is circled nine 
times instead of seven.”* Every stage in this ceremony 
is significant. First it is to be noted thut throughout the 
mother is treated as the responsible parent, both of the 
bride and bridegroom, and that the father is throughout 
ignored. Next the trees are significant, tho Mahua being 
that sacred to tho goddess mother of .the Magh orgies, 
®* it is from this tree that the intoxicating drink, which 
plays such an important part in these ceremonies, is made, 
and yet this tree does not mark the earliest stage in tho 
manufacture of strong drink, for it is only distilled spirits 
which are made from the Mahua, and tho art of distillation 


1 Ethnographic Glouarv, rol. L Kurmi, p. S31. 
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must hnve been discovered long after that of fermentntion. 1 
The first strong drink made must have been the fermented 
rice-beer, which is still the national drink of the Koles, und 
is always made by the village women. Tho Mango tree to 
which the bridegroom is married denotes a later stage ot 
culture, in which the sacred tree is no longer the fores' 
tree left in the Sarna to be the home of tho primaeval 
gods, but the cultivated mango, which tells of the advent 
of a race of gardeners and skilled agriculturists, who 
united themselves with tho women of a less advanced 
nnd more primitive race. It is the assumption of rega! 
power by this race in India which is commemorated in 
the story I have already alluded to, which tells how the 
Maghada and Kushika races were born from tho seeds 
of tho mango tree, which fell into tho lap of tho mother 
queen. 

Again fho lights and the seven steps round tho tree 
tell, like the lights of tho Dewali festival, of the worship 
of the stars, the lamps of heaven led by the moon goddess 
whose phases aro marked by periods of seven days. They 
tell of the worship of the gods of darkness ruled by Varuna, 
the god of the dark night, while tho nine circuits of tho 
mango tree tell of the worship of the gods of light, tho 
number nine being both in Indian and Akkadiun mythology 
sacred to the sun-god, who, as the god who ripens fruits, 
the god Bhaga of the Rigveda, was tho chief god of the 
gardening races. 

This custom of the double marriage to the Mahun and 
Mango tree is apparently still observed by tho Rajwars. 5 
It was also till recently practised by tholMundus of Chota 
Nagpore, among whom a still earlier"form of marriage 
survives called the " dhuko era,’' in which [the woman 


VS" 1 ! * - rau,t been made at a wiry « rt . T 
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of her own accord comes to live with her husband with¬ 
out any ceremony whatsoever, and yet these marriages 
are legitimate. 1 Amoug other tribes the Bagdis mnrrj 
the bridegroom to the Muhua tree, 1 and the Bhuiyus, 
Khurwars, and Rautios marry both parties to the Mungo 
tree. 1 

The marriage customs of the Cheroos, who are a 
branch of the Khurwars, are also extremely significant. 
They were as I have showu once the ruling race in Ilchar, 
and in thuir marriage ceremonies both tree marriage und its 
connection with matriarchal customs together with those 
of a later age which recognized the authority of 1 10 
male rulor of an agnatic household are conspicuous) 
recorded. For "after the binding rito of Sindurdan bus 
been completed, the bridegroom's elder brother washes 
the feet of the bride, lays the wedding jewellery on her 
joined hands, and then taking the * pat maun * from the 
‘ muur ’ or pith head-dress worn by the bridegroom, 
pluces it on the bride's head," aud thui M o 

the family receives her into her husbands .geus 
clan. But before tho bridegroom starts for the bride's house 
and after tho bridal procession has arrived there, the mothers 
of tho bridegroom aud bride put a Mango leaf into their 
mouths, thus eating the Mungo leaves as is done both 
by the bridegroom’s mother und himself at tho Kunm 
wedding. The mothers then burst into tears aud loud 
lumcntutions, while the maternal uncle of the bri 0 **** 
bridegroom, tho head of the clun, according to mutriurc m 
usage, both consecrate the marriage by pouring water on 
the leaf. 4 

The matriarchal customs hero shadowed are sti more 
coaspicuously shown in those of the Dorns, who, 1 09 
being scavengers and professional buriers of the deu , aro 
musician* who perform at marriages and festisals. t is 


1 Ih. MnmU, rot. U. p. 102. 
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in this capacity the)* worship the drum, a worship which 
is doubtless a survival from the days when they used to heat 
it at the aeasoual dances of the earlier matriarchal races. 1 
The Doms also worship the fish-god, called Dhurm-raj, 5 the 
ruler of the Dlmrm or Dharma, the immutable laws of nature, 
and this is the same god who in the Song of Lingal 
is said to have become the father of the Gonds, where he 
became a man after he had first been a fish swimming 
in the Ncrbudda. The Doms are thought both bv Dr. 
Caldwell and Sir II. Elliot to represent the older and 
blacker races who preceded the Drnvidians, and who were 
one of the uboriginal tribes of India.* That they ruled 
the country to the North of the Gogra, the home of the 
Northern Gonds called Gaudia or Gondia, is proved by 
the old forts such as Domdha and Domangarh, which still 
retain their names, and'by nutive tradition which makes 
them the ancient rulers of tho country, and culls the forts 
of Rumgurh uud Suhunkot on the Rohini, the river of 
the red cow, aucred to the Silky a race Dom forts. Mr. 
Carnegy also mentions Ali Bukah Dom, who became 
governor of Rainlubad, one of the districts of Oude, and 
tells how the Doms used to rise to high office under tho 
Oude kings.* Among the great landholding race of the 
Babhuns of Behar, to which the Maharajas of Benares, 
Bettiah, Tokari, and Ilutwa belong, there is a section called 
the Dom-kutar or Dorn’s knife, which shows their connexion 
w.th the Doms, and the Babhuns also show their relations 
w.th the tree-worshipping races, the Bhars and the tortoise 
tribes by including among their sub-septs two descended 
from the Bel-tree (^Egle mnrmelos) one of the purent trees 
of the Bhars, and from Kush, tho sacred grass of the 
Kush or tortoise race, while others of their sub-septs have 
clearly territorial names.* 


1 Jb. toI. L Daw, pp. 250, 21#. 
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Among the Doms of Behar, “ the sister s son or occasionally 
the sister (sawisin) repeats Mantras and acts generally 
as priest," while “the son of a deceased man’s sister or 
of his female cousin officiates as priest at his funeral, and 
recites appropriate Mantras." 1 This custom is also followed 
by the Musahars or Behar branch of the Bbuiva tribe, 5 and 
by the Tatwas, the numo of the Behar branch of the 
Tanti or weaver caste. The latter supply the place of 
Brahmins by the sistor’s son of the person ut whose 
instance, or for whose benefit, a particular religious office 
is performed.* The Pasis also employ the sister’s son ns 
priest.* And when we recollect the close connexion between 
the Dorns and the Gonds, and remember that the Murya 
or tree Gonds belong to the tribes who separate tho young 
of both sexes from their parents, the conclusion is irresistible 
that tho general preference of the maternal relatives of 
which I have adduced so many instances, point to a time 
when marriage was unknown, when the mothers were the 
responsible parents of their children, when they did not 
live with the fathers of their offspring, who were not 
consulted as to their education or maintenance. 

This evidence is strongly corroborated by the universality 
of the worship of tho Sukti or goddess mother of life. This 
is the worship both of tho Tutwas and Pmu» and it is 
also common among the Babhuns of North Behar. The 
Barnis,® the Bhats of Eastern Bengal, 7 the Madhyasem 
Brahmins,* the Kahars,* the Kulin Kayastlis of Bengal, 
and of tho Sonars." This worship of the mother goddess 
is among the Babhuns of North Behar, and the Kahars 


1 Ethnographic Glossary, yoL i. Dorn, p. 245. 
1 74. vol. it. p. 117. 
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connected with that of Siva, the pod of the linpa or father 
god, who is worshipped by numerous members of both 
tribes, and the evidence thence derived adds great force 
to the proofs already adduced of the antiquity and uni¬ 
versality of the matriarchal customs I have described, 
and of the conquest of the matriarchal tribes by northern 
immigrants who made the father the head and leader of 
the tribe. But the connexion between the aboriginal and 
earliest immigrant races and the territorial aristocracy 
represented by the Babhuns, is also most strongly marked 
in the marriage ceremonies common to them all, for both 
among tho Babhuns, the Lower Hindu castes, and the 
aboriginal trilios, the Sindurdiin, or smearing the bride’s 
hair with vermilion, is the leading portion of tho ceremony. 
A number of Babhuns in Patna assured Mr. Uisley of 
this "with much particularity of statement,” and'said 
that it was the Sindurdiin nnd not “ the circurnambulation 
of the sacrificial fire” which in Behar, whore as I have 
shown the tire-god was especially worshiped, " takes 
the place of tho Vcdic Saptnpadi.” 1 

It is this custom of consecrating the marriage by the 
Sindurdiin ceremony, which gives us further insight into 
the process by which the Hindu nation was formed, from 
the interwelding of tho heterogeneous elements which were 
united in the component tribes, nnd which also shows 
clearly how the custom of exogamv arose. Tho origin is 
dearly explained in tho Kurmt manage ceremonies, which 
show u* not only, as I have already explained, how patri¬ 
archal were united with matriarchal tribes, but also how 
the primitive marriage cerem-ny of the earliest patriarchal 
immigrants was reproduced in a symbolical form by their 
•accessors. In the Kurmi wedding, „f, er the union of the 
mother and not of the father’s stocks, from which the 
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wedded pair were born, has been celebrated by the nmternul 
uncles of the bride and bridegroom exchanging plates of 
rice, the brido and bridegroom circle the fire, an curlier 
form than thut of tho circling of the Stheya, or hols water, 
and then “ait down together on a platform ol dried claj, 
built under the canopy, and the bridegroom touches tho 
bride between tho breast* with a drop of his own blood, 
drawn by cutting through the nuil of his little tingor and 
mixed with Inc dye.” This transfusion of blood is followed 
by the Sindurdan, or smearing the parting of tho bride s 
hair with vermilion, 1 which is tho symbolical form of the 
original coremouv. This is marked still more atronglj in 
the Kewut marriage, which also contains several ceremonies 
pointing to a series of changes in the national customs of 
the members of the tribe. In the Kewut inurriuge the 
ancient custom by which tho women choose their own 
temporary husban'ds is perpetuated by that which obliges 
one of the tribal women, generally the wife of one of the 
brothers of the bride, to drag the bridegroom by a scarf 
which she places round his neck to the bride’s house, and 
he is thus captured by tho women and received into the 
mother clan. Before Sindurdiiu is performed, tho mnrriage 
to the tree is celebrated by the “ purohit, * or family priest, . 
for tho Kewut* employ accredited Brahmans, writing “ the 
names of the bride and bridegroom anti their ancestors to 
the third degree, on two mango leaves, one of which is 
bound round the wrist* of each of the pair. Alter this 
the Sindurditn, or essential part of tho ceremony, take* 
place, and then “the bridal pair ore taken into one of the 
rooms where two dishes of boiled rice and milk are stauding 
ready. A tiny scratch is then made on the little finger 
of tho bridegroom’s right hand and of the bride s left, and 
and tho drops of blood from these arc then mixed with 
tho food. Each then ent* the food with which tho other's 
blood has been mingled.”* Hero it is quite clear that 
tho essential part of the ceremony wus the mingling of the 

1 Ethnographic OloMary, toI. L Ktmni, p. 432. 

» /*. rol. i. Kewut, p. 446- 
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blood, which was discontinued when bloody sacrifices ceased 
to be looked on as orthodox and respectable ceremonies. It 
is in this ceremony that we find both a Hindu repetition of 
the custom of making blood brotherhood so common among 
savage races all over the world, but also the explanation 
of the origin of exogamy. For, as blood brothers were 
bound together by a treaty of offensive and defensive alli¬ 
ance, so exogamous marriages, consecrated by the mingling 
of tho blood of the two allied tribes, was a most effectual 
means of uniting neighbouring tribes, and both this custom 
and that by which the men of one village were fathers of 
the children of a neighbouring village were necessary 
factors in tbo making of a nation. As long us each tribe 
and agricultural settlement remained isolated, and hated 
and feared its neighbours, national progress was impossible. 
All superfluous energy beyond that required for providing 
for daily wants was expended in guarding crops and herds, 
and in preventing their appropriation bv outsiders, and it 
was not tdl these isolated communities had formed alliunces 
with their neighbours, and thus formed themselves into 
n b<id\ too powerful to be attacked, except by those who 
could bring into tho field equal or superior' forces, that 
they were able to see the advantages to be gained by muking 
improvements based on experiments, to gain leisure for 
making them, und to accumulate weulth without the con¬ 
stant fear that it would he stolen from them. 

Therefore the original castes represented among tho 
Southern ognculturUts, tho peaceful tillers of allied and 
neighbouring villages, and among the Northern pastoral or 
hunting races the warrior sons of different toteraistic fathers 
who had formed offensive and defensive alliances binding 
them to act as one united body, and to follow the orders 
of one supreme leader who was head of the village or chief 

° f * ° ^ ' * Was ^ or purpose of keeping these 

alliances ,n remembrance that tho totemistic names were 
retained among the wandering tribes, while the principle 
of cementing alliance, by marriages or unions between tho 
men and women of distinct tribe, was made an integral 
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part of the national policy by the perpetuation of the rule 
of exogamy and by making the breach of it an unpardon¬ 
able national sin. 

It wan tribes so organized who descended from the North 
upon the cultivating races of India, the sons of the forest- 
trees begotten in the sacred Sarnas of their respective villages, 
and who thus formed tho successive ruling confederacies 
which have governed India. 

Among these may be mentioned the Gonds, who are 
both sons of the Northern bull and of the forest trees, 
and who are in the Central Provinces divided into the 
worshippers of (1) seven, (2) six, (3) five, and (4) four 
gods. They include among them forms gradating front 
Mary a or tree Gouda, to whose matriarchal customs I huvo 
already referred, to tho Ruj or Royal Gonds, whose chief 
god is Sek-nug, the great snake. After tho first bond 
conquest caino the sons of tho tortoise, the worshippers 
of Paraau llama or Rumu with the double axe, the moon 
ruler of the sturs. It was these people who brought in the 
Northern crops, the Kassari (Latbyrus Sativus) und Jowuri 
(Ilolcus Sorghum) of the Song of Lingol, und tho sacred 
barley which is still worshipped at the Kurruin festival 
in Chotn Nagporo, a festival which is observed not only 
by the aboriginal but also by the Hindu tribes. It is a 
festival which is shown by its ceremonies to date back to 
most prinncvul times, and to have received additions made 
by later conquering races to the feativula of an earlier faith. 
'* It is celebrated at the season for planting out the rieo 
grown in seed beds,” and thus originally marked the 
festival celebrated in honour of the young rice plant, which 
was still, when I was Settlement Officer of Chattisgurh in 
the Central Provinces, accompanied at tho fcstivul culled 
Gurhpuja by distribution as emblems of tho wild rice, 
just as hurley is still carried round Chota Nugporo villages. 
It was the festival originally founded at the stage of 
civilization, described in tho account ol the fir*t Gond 
immigration in tho Song of Lingul. This tells how. tho 
four Gonds (tho descendants of the fish), and Jlahmieva, 
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who had escaped his vengeance after ho had beguiled 
their brother into a cave in the form of a squirrel (the 
totemistic ancestor of the fihuiya race'), became the fathers 
and ancestors of future races. They were taught by Lingal, 
the god of the linga, to clear the forest and cultivate rice, 
and were united to the seven daughters of the sons of 
the forest tribes, Rikad Gawadi, who knew the secret 
of getting fire from wood insteud of from flint, which 
had previously been used by the Gonds. The three eldest 
brothers each married, without any marriage ceremony, 
two of the sisters, thus showing thut tho earliest northern 
invaders were polygamous like the Bhuiyas, Bagdis, Buuris, 
and many of tho semi-uborigiuul tribes, but the youngest 
had only one wife. But these wives all fell in lovo with 
Lingal, and when he refused their advances, they and their 
husbands killed him and rebelled against his laws. It 
was when Lingal was revived by the “Amrita,” or water 
of immortality, sent by the supreme god Bhagavat, that 
he went to seek another and better class of Gond ancestors, 
and found them in the Gouds who had been imprisoned 
while hunting the squirrel, and who were released at his 
request by Mahadevn. It is this second or rather, if we 
include the uhoriginal races represented by Rikad Gawadi, 
or Rikad of the village (Gawa)* and his daughters, third 
stage in civilization which is marked bv the ceremonies 
of this festival, lu it the rice plant has no place, and it 
is preceded by a fast which is quite unknown among purely 
aboriginal ceremonies, and was introduced by those who 
sought magical inspiration by fasting. “ On 'tho first day 
of the feast the villagers must not break their fast till 
certain ceremonies have been performed. In the evening 
a party of young people of both sexes proceed to the forest 
and cut a young karma tree (Nauclua Parvifolia) or the 
branch of one, and bearing this they return in triumph 
dancing and staging and beating drums, and plnnt it in 
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the middle of tho * Akhra' ” (dancing place), thus 
introducing a strange tree which does not belong to the 
ancestral trees of tho village Sumo. " After the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice to the Karmu fteota by the Pahn, 
or village priest, the villagers feast and the night is 
passed in dancing and revelry. Xext morning all may 
be seen at an early hour in holiday array; tho elders in 
groups under tho fine old tamarind trees that surround 
tho ‘akhra,’ and the youth of both sexes arm-linked in 
a huge circle dancing round tho ‘karma’ tree, which, 
festooned with garlands, decorated with strips of coloured 
cloth, sham bracelets and necklets of plaited straw, and 
with the bright faces and merry Iuughtcr of tho young 
peoplo encircling it, reminds one of the gift-bearing trees 
so often introduced at our Christmas festival, and suggests 
the possibility of some remote connection between tho 
two. Preparatory to the festival, tho daughters of tho 
head man,” a relic of matriarchal custom, “cultivate 
blades of barley in a peculiar manner. The seed is sown 
in moist sandy soil, mixed with a quantity of turmeric, and 
the blades sprout and unfold of u pie yellow or primrose 
colour. On the karma day these blades nro taken up by the 
roots a a if for transplanting, * like tho rice plants,’ and 
carried in baskets by tho fair cultivators to the ‘ akhra.’ 
They then approach the kurrna tree, and prostrating 
themselves, reverentially plnce before it some of the plants. 
They then go round the compny, and, like the bridesmaids 
distributing wedding favours, present to each person a 
few of the yellow barley blades, and all soon appear 
wearing generally in their hair this distinctive decoration 
of tho festival. They ull join merrily in tho ‘ karma ’ 
dances, and malignant indeed must be the bhut or evil 
spirit who is not propitiated by so attractive a gathering.” 
The morning revel closes with the removal of the karma 
tree, which is tho thrown into a streum or tank, 1 und thus 
dedicated to the wnter-god, the god to whom the rainy 
season, in which this festival is celebrated, is sacred. 

1 Ethnographic Glossary, vol. ii. Onion, pp. 144, 148. 
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It is this god whose worship is also celebrated in the Oraon 
form of the Sarhul or spring festival held at the time of 
the flowering of the Sal tree, the parent tree of the Kolarian 
races. The day after the flowers have been collected, the 
pahn, or village priest, with some of the males of the village, 
pays a visit to every house carrying the flowers in a 
wide open basket. The females of each house treat him 
as they always do honoured strangers who visit the village, 
and “ take out water to wash bis feet as he approaches, 
and kneeling before him make a most respectful obeisance. 
He then dances with them and pluces over the door of 
the house and in the hair of the women some of the sal 
flowers. The moment this is accomplished they throw 
the contents of their water vessels over his venerable 
person, heartily dousing the man whom a moment before 
they were treating with such profound respect. But to 
prevent his catching cold they ply him with ns much of 
the home-brew as he can drink, consequently his reverence 
is generally gloriously drunk before ho complotes bis 
round.” 1 It is this ceremony of consecration to the 
water-god, the god of the water of life which revived 
Lingal, winch is also observed at the Oraon marriages, 
which conclude by “vessels of water placed over the 
wedding bower being capsised, so that the young couple 
nnd those who aro with them receive a drenching shower 
bulk.” This custom of throwing water at the spring 
festival is also one which appears in Burma, whore it 
is customary for the young women to go about throwing 
water over everybody, nnd especially over their male 
favourites. The whole series of ceremonies together with 
that connected with the growing of the barley, points 
bock to the days of the rule of the Iravata, or sons of 
tho water nnd cow-mother Ida, who was raised from the 
waters of the purifying and sanctifying flood by Manu, 
who caused her to emerge after a year by throwing into 
the water the heavenly seed, clarified butter, sour milk. 


* Ih. toL ii. Orson, p. 147 . 
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cards, and whev. 1 The barley, which is especially 
worshipped at the karma festival, is called in the Bnihuiunas 
Vanina's corn,* and is thus the grain dedicated to Varuna, 
the god of the dark night lit with stars. It is also parched 
barley grain which is, after rice has been offered to the 
Pitarah Somavantah, tho earliest of the three classes of 
Fathers worshipped at the autumn Pitriyajna or sacritico 
to the Futhers given to tho Pituro Barishadah, or Fathers 
seated on the Barhis or the sacred Kus grass strewn on 
the altars and dedicated to the fathers of the Kushite 
race. It is also part of this barley cooked in a porridge 
and “ mixed with tho milk of a cow suckling an adopted 
calf,” which is offered to the youngest race of tho fathers 
the Pitaro Gnishviittah, or “ tho fathers consumed by the 
tire,” that is those who burn their dead.* These three 
races of fathers are also mentioned in the Rigveda, 4 and 
the youngest of them are the people who gave to Bundelcund, 
the name by which it is known in Hindu geography of 
Vatsa bhumi, or calf-land, and who were the ancestors 
of the Brahman gotra of the Batsvos or Batsas, which 
is found in tho list of gotras of all the chief Brahman 
tribes. 1 They belonged to tho race of the Sokyas, and 
it is at the festival called the Sdka- Medha or sacrifice 
(inedha) to the god Sitka that the Pitriyajiia are celebrated, 
and the ritual conclusively proves that the Siika- 3fedha 
is a sacrifice to the rain-god, for it consists of little else 
except offerings of cooked rice boiled with butter to Indra, 
the rain-god, and the M a ruts, the storm-goddesses. 

It is in this name Siika that we find a clue as to the 
origin of the race who introduced the worship of burley 
as the grain sacred to Varuna. I have hitherto connected 
the name with the Siikas or Scythians, who are called in 
Darius’s inscription the “ Shaku-hauma-vnrza,” the Shakas 
who prepare the Huoma or Soma, the intoxicating drink 

* Kggrling'i §*UiMtha Bnihmana, i. 8 . 1.7: S.B.E. toI. xii. p. 21S. 
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used in the later forms of the Hindu Soma sacrifice, but 
a further study of the question has convinced me that this 
form of the Soma festival is one which was developed from 
the original festival to the sacred water consecrated to the 
water-god who guarded the "amrita” or wuter of life. 
The whole subject, when exhaustively treated, leads to such 
wide-spread ramifications that it is impossible fully to 
discuss it in the space now at my disposal, and I must 
here be contented only to deal with a part of the question, 
und to use only a few selected proofs. 

It was the sacred Soma, or life-giving rain, which is said 
in the Rigveda to have been guarded by Krishanu, the 
footless archer, a name which Grassmann has shown to 
rneun he who draws (karsh) the bow and who is in other 
words the rain-god, whose sign, as the giver of the quicken¬ 
ing showers which nourish life on the earth, is the 
rainbow. It was ho who shot Golyatri, the bird of song, 
and Supama, the bird with the fortunate (su) feather 
(parnu), who was carrying Soran to earth. 1 It was this 
holy water of life which was brought to earth in the two 
cups called in the Briihtnanas Consecration and Penance,* 
and this was the "amrita” which tho sacred bird Gadura 
in the Mahiibharata took from tho heavenly snakes which 
guarded it.* 

Krishiinu, ugain, is the seventh of tho seven Gandharvas, 
or Soma guardians,* and tho name Gnndharva is connected 
with tho Akkadinn word Gan, or enclosure, which appears 
in the name Gnn-bdin, or garden enclosure of tho plain, 
the name by which the Garden of Eden is known in Genesis. 
The Gandharvas are the sons of the Gan of the pole 
(dhruva), but this word “dhruva” is a Sauskrit word, and 
to find the original form of the word when first conjoined 
with tho Gan of the pole, we must turn to pre-Sanskrit 
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legends. It is one of these given in the Mahnbharnta which 
of the birth of the eponymous ancestors of the five 
royal races of India whose names appear in the Rigveda, 
and who are the sons of Yayati, the son of Nahusha, the 
Great Snake Yayati married two wives. The first of 
these Devayani was the daughter of Shukru, called Ushuua 
and Bhargavu, the priest of the Asuras, who proclaims 
himself to be the rain-god, for he says, “ It is I who pour 
down rain for the good of creatures, and who nourish the 
annual plants which sustain all living things.” She had 
two sons, Yadu and Tur-vasu, who appear together as 
two united tribes in the Rigveda, and it is by their bards 
culled the sons of Kunvu that the whole of the hymns 
in the Eighth Mandula are said to be written. They were 
non-Ary an tribes living to the west of the Jumna along the 
Indus, for we find that the Yudu and Turvasu were defeated 
by the Arna and Cittra rutha, who are called in the account 
"f the battle distinctively the Aryans on the banks of the 
Sarnyu or Sutlej. 1 When wo turn to the history of the 
god \ asu, whose name appears in Tur-vasu, we find tliut 
he set up on the Sukti range of tho Vindhyun hills, in the 
central country called Jumbu-dwipa by Hindu geographers, 
bamboo pole as tho sign of tho divinity,* and it is this 
polo which was tho god of the Tur-vasu. Tho Akkadian 
nutno of the polo or meridian is " tur,” and this was the 
sign of tho rain-god. This was tho Ashera of the Jews, the 
pole set up by the early Semites os the husband, or Baal of 
the land, wheuco wo find it said in the Talmud “ tho rain 
is tho husband of the land.” 3 It was this pole, the sign 
"f the rain-god, which became the meridian or centre of 
Kushito race, symbolized by the mountain of tho East, 
called by tho Akkadians ^arsak kurra, and by the Zend 
cosmogmphers Ushidhan, whence tho holy river Huetumant, 
the modem Holmund, flows, and empties its wutera into the 

t ‘ Rip. it. 30, 18. 
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luke Kasavu. This sacred land was the home of the kings 
of Kushite race called Knvi Kush, or the wise sons of Kush , 1 
and it is to this race that Shukra, or TJshana, the father 
Dovayani belonged, for he is called in the Rigveda Ushana, 
the son of Kavi.* It was the sacred mountain of this holy land 
which was the mountain of Sakadwipa, said in the Puriinas 
to be that from which Indra which collects the rain, and it 
was of this land that Gundhari the wife of Dhritarashtra, the 
blind king, the eyeless pole, the husband of the land, was 
queen. It was here that she hiid the egg which was as hard 
as iron, and from which, after it had lain two years in her 
womb, the hundred sons of the Kauravya or tortoise (kaur) 
race were to bo born. This egg, after it was sprinkled, 
that is, sanctified with the water of life, by tho Rishi Vyasa 
(the uniter), divided itself into a hundred and one parts, 
“each about the size of a thumb,” and these worn then 
put into pots of clarified butter, and from these, after two 
full years, Dhritarushtra's hundred sons and his one daughter 
Das-shalu were born . 1 

It was tho sons of the land (Gan) of the pole (tur) who 
were tho first worshippers of the Supremo God of Fleavon, 
the god who gives rain and fruitful seasons, and is tho 
father of life ou earth; and as the sons of tho god of 
heaven they became in Indian mythology tho Gandharva, 
or holy race, the sturs round the pole, who were the mates 
of the Apsaras, or cloud mothers, and this name Apsara is 
like “ tur, derived from the Akkadian Ap-sa, the abyss 
or homo of the Nun, or sacred watery element, and the 
namo of Nun is reproduced in the first of the ideographs 
which represent in the Akkadian writing the sign for the 
sacred ‘ tur or meridian . 1 We thus find evidence either 
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of transference te India or of the simultaneous origin there 
of Akkadian terminology in every stage of the myth of 
the god of the pole, the rain-god. We find that the race 
who made him their god called the pole by the Akkadian 
name “tur”; that thev also called the clouds the mothers 
of the rain, the Apsaras or daughters of tho Akkadian 
watery abyss Ab-zu the Assyrian Ab-su. They gave to the 
land sacred to tho pole of the Kushite race the Akkadian 
name Gan, and the mother river of the land of the Kushika 
they called the Gnn-gu, the Vedic name of the Ganges, or 
river of the Gan, and in this suffix “ gu ” wo have another 
instance like that I have already alluded in speaking of the 
name Bhri-gu of the use of Dravidian formative suffixes in 
words adopted by the later Sanskrit-speaking writers. 

• Under these circumstances it is certainly u most probablo 
hypothesis that tho names of tho god, whose worship laid 
tho foundations of the mythology of the Gandharvas and 
Apsaras should also be of Akkadian origin, and in discussing 
the name of tho race who inhabited tho land of the Delta 
of tho Euphrates called the Sumir, I huve shown on 
Lenormant's authority that the various forms of this 
name, and that of the country they dwelt iu such as Shinar 
written with a Ilebrew S, which replaces an original “ g,” 
Singar, Sinker, Sindjhar, all point to two roots of the 
word sum, meaning to be low, and suk, meaning to water . 1 
It is this root Suk or Shuk which wo find in the Akkadian 
name of the Goddess Istar, called Shuk-us, and her 
ideograph contains the sign -V denoting rain, 

which also appears in the ideograph of the god Sukh 
or Tiskhu -V It is this Tishkhu who is said to be 

the joint ruler of the heavens with Anu, answering to the 
Sanskrit Varuna, the god of tho dark night, and also to 
be u star which shines at night.* She is clearly the star 

* Lunoraunt, HuIApiiii Mifric, pp. 395, 402. Sc® note 3, p. 444. 
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which sends the rain, and she afterwards, like the Hindu 
Shukra, becomes the planet Venus. 

But we know from the theology of the Zendavesta that 
before the davB when the planets and moon were worshipped 
and their paths in the heavens calculated the fixed sturs 
were looked on as the supremo rulers of heaven, and 
their apparent motions were reckoned as the surest indica¬ 
tions of the lapse of time. Throughout the Zendavesta 
the Pairikas or wandering stars are denounced us the 
enemies of law and order, and the great enemy of the 
Pnirikns is the star Tishtrya or Sirius, which afflicts and 
destroys the Pairikas.* It is this star which rules the 
East,* which is the seed of rain,’ and it is .its rising at 
the summer solstice which ushers in the rainy season, in 
North-eastern India, the land where the Kuahika ru«e 
were the supreme rulers, and where they had worked out 
the myth which made them the sons of the tortoise earth. 
In the TTr Ynst in the Zendavesta, the battle of Tishtrya, 
the star which brings the rain with Apnosha the black 
demon horse, the clouds which keep it back is fully 
described, and the accouut opens with an invocation in 
which the worshippers say, “ We sacrifice unto the rains of 
Tishtrya .” 4 In Zend ebrouomotry, the month sacred to 
Tir or Tishtrya, the star Sirius begins with the summer 
solstice . 1 

We hnve here in this astral theology evidence of the 
supersession of a reckoning of time which was based only 
on a recurrence of the seasons, ruled by the black cloud 
god Apaosha, by one which measured it by the movement 
of the stars, their rising, culmination, and setting, und it 
was the star Tishtrya, tho leader of tho stars indicating 
time, which was the first star of tile vear beginning 
with the Indian rainy season at the summer solstice, uud 
it is the star called this Egyptian Satit, a name of Isis, 
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the goddess mother, whose rising marks the beginning 
of the Egyptian year, and the royal race of the Egyptian 
kings were called sons of Kush, who all wear ou their 
foreheads the sign of the Uncus snake. But tho star 
god, who introduced order and regularity into the reckoning 
of time, was obliged in Mythic language to coerce the god 
whom he superseded, the god of the rain-cloud and of 
the heavenly bow, and in the account of the contest 
botween them, the rain-god is called in Zend Apuosha, 
a name which again appears in the Egyptian Apapi the 
black snake of darkness, and, in the Apam Napat, the son 
of the waters of the Rigveda and Zenduvesta. He is, as 
Darmestetor .shows, tho lightning god, born in the clouds, 
who is said in tho Tir Yast “ to divide tho waters among 
tljo countries in the natural world in company with the 
mighty wind,” and the name Nuput means, as Darmesteter 
tells us, both “ navel ” and “ offspring,” 1 so that the name 
means tho centre or navel of the waters, the central 
point or meridian, where tho pole of the rain-god was 
set up. The central mountain whence the rains descend 
in the rivers which are its sons to water the earth, the 
central point of the central region appropriated according 
to the Kushika distribution of the provinces of the kingdom 
to tho residence of tho king or supremo ruler. 

But in all these names of the rain god wo find the root 
op or ah, which appears in tho Akkadian ub-zu, the watery 
abyss, whereas in tho Rigveda we are introduced to another 
form of the rain-god, Indra from Iudu, meaning sap and 
essence, a peculiarly Aryan name, and tho demon of drought 
whom he conquers is called Shushna, whose name must 
therefore probably be one which is derived from non-Aryan 
roots. ^Yhcn wo remember that the rain-god of the race 
of the sons of the Tur was culled Shukra, and that this 
god becomes in Pali Sakko, who, according to tho Buddhist 
theology, is the leader of the thirty-three Nugu gods of 

1 Dumcitotor’i ZcndaraU, Sir'nli, 7; Tir Ysft, ri. 14 ; S.R.E. rol. uii>. 
P- 0, note 1, p. 103. 
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the Tuvatim&a heaven or the heaven of the thirty-three, 1 - 
that these were the thirty-three Lords of the ritual order 
of the Zendavesta, 3 who arranged tho order of sacrifice*,, 
and the thirty-three gods of the Rigvcda and Brah mantis, 
it is clear that Shukra or Sukko was u god of time. I 
have shown in a former article in this Journal that these 
thirty-three gods were the twenty-eight days of the lunar 
month and the five seasons of the Hindu year. 3 In the 
great annual Soma festival to the gods of time, after 
cups of Soma have been druwn for the thirteen months 
of tho lunar and the twelve months of the solar year, 
there are five cups drawn for the year of Prajupati, tho 
year of five seasons, and tho first of these cups is the 
cup to Shukra, and it is preceded by a cull to Indra, the 
rain-god. 4 

Tins evidenco makes it very probable that in the names 
of this god Shukra, or Sukko, we have a reproduction of 
the Akkadiun root Shuk, which appears in tho name of the 
mother star, the rain mother; and the weight of this 
evidence is greatly increased when we remember that a 
Northern k becomes »h in Sanskrit. Thus the Greek kwov 
is the Sanskrit Shvan, the Greek kerberos, tho Sanskrit 
Sharvara, the spotted star-dog, u „d tho syllable Kad in the 
Greek Ka0-apo<{ and its cognate words, appears in Sanskrit 
as Shudh. ’ liras the Sanskrit-speaking writers of the 
Veda would naturally change Shuk, the root of tho name 
of the Kushika and Asura ruin-god, into Shush, and hence 
it is by this Sonakritised form of his name that he would 
be spoken of in the Vedic poems as the demon Shushna 
slain by Indra. Again, in the Sataputha Brnhmuna, where 
the victory of Indra over Shushna, the god of the Asura 
Rukehn*, is spoken of, it is said that Indra put out his eve. 
that is changed him from tho leading god of light, the 
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single star, the chief god of the year, into a blind guide. 1 
The name Shushna is in the Peteraburgh Sanskrit Dictionary 
said to mean the hisser, or the piper, that is, the hissing 
snake, and it is as the Bnake that the Zend Tishtrya is 
named, for the name is an almost exact reproduction of tho 
Akkadian “ tsir,” the divine snake. Also, as tho ancient 
Akkadians were a race who, as Lenormant says, possessed 
“ a complete scientific nomenclature for astronomy and 
astrology,” quite independent of the later scientific lan¬ 
guages of the Kushite Semites of Assyria, and that they 
cultivated the science of the stars, it is probable that as 
the Indian people obtained their later reckoning of time 
from the Assyrian astronomers, they leurnt their first 
astronomical knowledge from the earlier race, who, living 
in tho mountain lands of Elam, the ancient narao for Inin, 
worked out the study of the stars, and brought their newly' 
discovered science down to the Euphratean countries and 
India. It was these people who, in tracking their way 
through the pathless deserts of Central Asia, first learnt 
to find the practical vulue of tho sturs as guides to record 
their way from place to place, whence they' proceeded to 
observe their times of rising and setting, and it was 
these people who, as the ancient Parthinns, bore the Nnga 
snakes as their national emblem on their shields. It was 
they who would thus naturally call the star which they 
looked on us the lending star in the heavens, tho greut 
snake, and use this name as a synonym for his earlier name 
of Shuk, tho god who brings rain. 

But in this victory of Iudra over Shnshna, or the stur 
Sirius, we find evidence of tho supersession of the Asura- 
Kushika religion by that of the Indra worshippers, and 
we find in the history of the contests between these three 
ruin-gods a series of three methods of reckoning time 
in India and Iran, tho first that by' the seasons, beginning 
with the rainy' season; the second that determined by tho 
movements of the fixed stars, ushered in by tho rising of 

* BgJCeliilg’* Brih. iii. 1. 3.11. 12 : S.B.E. rot. uri. pp. It. IS. Indra 
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Sirius at the summer solstice, which brought in the rainy 
season; and the third that of the worship of Soma, the 
moon goddess, who ruled the lunar year, and wh»9e votaries 
were the ancestors of the earlier Rajput races, who took 
the name of Sombunsi, or sons of the moon, and who were 
again succeeded by the Suraj-bunsi, or sons of the sun. 
Wo also find that the ruin-god and rain-star were both 
called by a name which reproduces the root of the Akka¬ 
dian name for Istar, and that the theology in which they 
were the supreme gods dates from a time long before the 
Rigvedu was written, or the races that elaborated the later 
Vedic theology entered India. We find in the Rigveda 
a distinct account of the contest between Indra and Vnruna. 
showing that Indra superseded Vanina, 1 and Varuna, the 
god ot the dark night, is liko Indra, a rain-god, for the 
root Var means rain,* and in the Zend cosmogony the name 
of the god Varuna, or Varana, became that of the mythical 
region called Varana, which was the scene of tho battle 
between tho Zend Thrnf-taonn, the Trita Aptya of the Rig- 
vcdn, und tho biting snake-god Azi-dnhiika. This land is 
called in the Zondavesta tho four-cornered Varuna, un 
epithet which, as Prof. Darmesteter points out, agrees 
exactly with that of the "Catur-usrir Varuno,” tho four- 
pointed Vnruna applied in the Rigveda,* to tho Agni or 
fire-god who superseded the worshippers of the trianglo 
or tho earlier triad of gods, and thus Agni is the land 
ruled by the four stars, each pointing to a separate quarter 
of the heavens, of which lishtryu, who rules the Eust, is 
the chief. It is Varuna, the predecessor of Indra, the 
snak^gnd, who rules the year, divided into three seasons 
in the Bruhmanas, in which the autumn season, called 
Saka-medhn, the season of the sacrifice (medha) to 8aka 
is the last, for in this division the summer season is culled 
Vuruna-praghasah, and it is to Varuna that the barley is 
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offered and dedicated at this sacrifice. It was these people 
who worshipped Varuna, the god of the dark night and the 
rain-cloud, the ruler of the stars, who colled their rain-god 
and rain-star by the name Suk, Shuk, or Sak, and named him 
as the god to whom the sacrifices of the rainy or autumn 
season were offered. He, again, is the chief god of the Raj 
Gonds, the Sek-nag, who os Sak becomes Shush in the Rig- 
veda, becomes in the Muhabhiirata the Shesh-nug, who is there 
called the oldest of the snakes, who wus placed by the 
supreme god Prajapati under the earth to support it while 
his place as leader of the five snake kings or sea«ons was 
taken by Viisuki. 1 Yiisuki, ngnin, is the god ^ asu, the 
god of the Northern spring, the ruler of the year, which 
begins, like the present Hindu year, not with the summer, 
but with the winter solstice, whose nnme appears in the 
Greek name for spring eap, which i9 a later form of Feaap} 
and in the Sanskrit Vusanta. It was these five seasons— 
the rainy season, autumn, winter, spring, and summer— 
which were by the Urahmnns worshipped in the new and 
full moon festival, and also as I havo shown in the Soma 
sacrifice, and it was these which were replaced by the 
three seasons of the Varuna-Suka theology. This religious 
revolution was thus one which was led by the Northern, 
or rather Central Asian star-worshippers, who came to 
India from the Euphrutcan countries, which are pre¬ 
eminently the land of barley. It is from barley that the 
principal offerings to the fathers in the Saka-medha Pitri- 
Vajiia are made, but it is wholo-gruiued rice (kara) mixed 
with milk which is offered to Indra and the seven Mnrut 
mothers, the seven evil winds of the Akkadians, the seven 
daughters of Rikad Gawadi in the Gond Song of Lingal, 
who take their name from Muroti, tho Gond tree-god.* 
These are the principal offerings of the Saka-medha sacrifice, 

1 Mihibharata Artilta Parra, xxxr. and xxxrti. 
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which replaced an earlier sacrifice to tho Triumbakah or 
three mothers, called in Mahabbarata Amba, Ambikii, and 
Amvalikit, which is still countenanced in the Satapntha 
Brahmnnn. 1 

These sacrifices of rice mixed with milk show that tho 
races to whom barley was sacred succeeded that formed 
from tho union of the cultivators of rice with the son* 
of the mother cow, and that they worshipped the water- 
mothor called Sok, called the land which they made sacred 
to her the land of Saka, which was adopted by Sunskrit 
writers in the name Siikadwipa. As they first looked on 
the living principle in the water which made it the 
author of life as a manifestation of the mother Istar, 
who was the weeping mother of Tutnmuz or Damu-za, 
tho only son of life, they called the goddess of life Sak-ti, 
and mndo her the mother goddess of the Sakta form of 
worship. 

They were succeeded by the star-worshippers, whose 
special gods in the Vedic Pantheon ure the Ashvins or 
heavenly horsemen, tho twin stars in Gemini, and it is to 
them that barley is especially sacred, for they are said in 
the Rigveda to have first sown barley with the plough. 1 

It is the Onions who claim to have first introduced 
plough cultivation into Chota Nagpore, and the connexion 
of the Oraons with the Ashvins is further shown bv their 
reverence for the ass. They hold it to be sacred, will not 
kill it or cut its flesh, and assign “to the animal much 
the same position and dignity as tho Hindus givo to tho 
cow. 1 The ass is shown both in the Bnlhmanas und 
the Rigveda to bo especially sacred to the Ashvins, for 
they are represented os drawn in their chariots by as*es» 
whilo in the same passage in the Aitareya Brilhmaga 
in which the Ashvins ore said to have been drawn to tho 
wedding of Soma and Surya, tho moon and sun, by asses. 
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Agni, the fire-god ia said to have been drawn by mules, 
Ushas, the dawn, by red cows, and Indra, by horses. 1 
They were the race to whom the three-legged ass, that 
is, the ass of the three seasons of the year, who is described 
in the Bundahish, 1 was sacred, and it is there said that 
"Tislitar seizes the water more completely from the ocean 
with the assistance of the three-legged ass." They were 
the race of the star-worshippers who became among the 
Sauthal tribes the sons of Suren, the Pleiades. But we 
find in the Kurina festival further evidence as to the race 
to which the cultivation of barley belonged, for the mixing 
of turmeric with the barley seed seems to show that they 
wore a yellow race, and this conclusion is corroborated 
by the worship in Oude of Kapiln, the Iiishi, whose name 
means tho yellow, and who gave his name to the eleventh 
month of the Hindu lunar year. It is this scries of eleven 
lunar months which is in Hindu ritual peculiarly sacred 
to the gods of generation, and it is to their gods thut 
in the great annual Somu festivul to the gods of time 
eloven victims are offered, the last being offered to \ arena, 
tho god of the star-worshippers. 1 Turmeric, as a sacred 
tribal plant seemed also to have belonged to tho race 
w bo offered living sacrifices to the gods, for it wns to 
secure good crops of turmeric that tho Khonds offered 
human victims to the Tara Pennu,* or female star mother, 
for they argued that the " turmeric could not have a doop 
red colour without the shedding of blood,” and before the 
Meriuh victim was sacrificed he was anointed with oil, ghee, 
and turmeric.” 1 These human sacrifices were not peculiar 
to the Khunds, but were formerly universal among all 
tho Bhutnij and Bhuiva races. Human victims were 
till comparatively recently offered to the goddess Rnuhini 

' Ait Brfih. ir. 2. 9, Die Gols-rontu Die Thu-re in tier Inelo-OrrmanUchc 
Mythologie, German translation by Hartmann, p. 221; BigT. i, 34. 9, i. IIS. 2. 

1 Weet’a BauUhUh, rut. It; 8.U.K. »ol. v. p. 09. 

* Eggeiing'a Sat. Brih. ui. 9. t. 4-22; S.B.K. vol. rvri. pp. 218-221. See 
the question farther di»cu»»c<t to my article, J.R.A.S. April, 1890, Art. VIII. 
pp. 400.402. 

‘ i'ennu ia the Tamil for woman. 

* Ethnographic Glossary, rol. i. Khnnd, pp. 404, 403. 
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by the Bhumij Rajas of Dalbhum, and at a still earlier 
period in Pachete in Manbhum, 1 while during the abeyance 
of British authority in the year of the mutiny human 
sacrifices were offered in Chota Nagpore. The custom 
seems to have been one which the yellow race of the 
star-worshippers brought with them from Central Asia. 
Wellhauseu and Robertson Smith have shown that human 
sacrifices and the sacrifice of the first-born were customnry 
offerings among the early Semites, and it was among these 
same people that the custom originated of offering their 
first-born to Moloch, as King Ahaz did.* It was the 

race who introduced these customs who added further 

improvements in the village organization to thoso introduced 
by the Goods, for, while the Gonds set apart in each village 
royal lands, they did not appoint a special officer to look 
after them apart from the head of the village. It was 
this functionary, called by the Oraons and also in Orissa 
the Mahto or accountant, who is never found in the Gond 
villages of Chuttisgurh in the Central Provinces, whom 
they added to the village officials, and it is the Mahto 
who appears in all Hindi villages as the well-known 

Potwari. It was this race who were ruled by the kings 

who called themselves the sons of the Sek-nag or great 
water snake, (he cobra whose hood represented the rain- 
clouds, aud which is always depicted in Buddhist sculpture 
a. overshadowing the Buddha and guarding him from the 
heat of the sun. 


It therefore appears from the above analysis of the caste 
system and the lessons to be learnt from it that we can trace 
in caste formation three distinct stages. The first that 
in which matriarchal customs prevailed, aud in which 
alliances with neighbouring villages and tribes were formed 
am cement y the custom which obliged each village to 
k.t to It. neighbour, for the (.there or the riling, child™.. 
Th,« accompanied by the rdaraiional inatitnticne .bich 


1 It. toJ. i. Tlhumij, p. 120. 

Smith, Kciirit 


* Kobt'rt*>n Smith, 
2 King., xti. 3. 


lifrion of the Semite*, Lecture x. note 7, pp. 445, 446; 
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separated the children of both sexes from their mothers 
and brought them up under the care of tho village elders. 
The great antiquity of this custom is shown as being 
adopted by tho Juangs, who ure still in such a primitive 
state of civilization as not to have learnt to weave, and 
who consequently clothe themselves in leaves. But these 
people have like all jungle tribes with whom I am acquainted 
a national religion, and it is their priests called Nagain 
who offer sacrifices to tho mother earth, and they have 
also “ Debar is " or village priests, and the matriarchal 
origin of their customs is shown by the maternal undo 
of tho deceased officiating at funerals. 1 I tnny here notice 
the only error which I huve detected in this work. It is 
in the account of the Korwas, who are said by Mr. Risley 
to have no priests. This is not correct, as in Sirgoojya, the 
home of the Korwa race, there is a separate Byga or priest 
for every separate Put or hill plateau, which is occupied 
by Korwa tribes. This first matriarchal organization was 
followed by a northern invasion of the sons of the bull and 
by the adoption of the earliest forms of polygumous marriage, 
which was a union of Southern matriarchal with Northern 
tribal and patriarchal customs. It wus theso people who 
substituted tribes boasting of a common parentage for 
the original villages, and thus formed the first germs of 
the caste system, while they still retained the proof of 
its origin from the village in the custom which makes the 
panchayut or caste council a relic of the village council 
called by tho same name. Thus among the Rautias, one 
of the ruling tribes, who, like Bhuivas, represent the 
intervening stage between the aboriginal and Hindu 
races, the caste panchnyats appointed as tho arbitrator and 
Judge in all social questions ore divided iuto separate councils, 
which regulate all disputes in each group of villages con¬ 
sisting of from ten to fifteen. Each village sends a member 
to fbe council, and it is presided over by a hereditary 
president called tho Mohunt.* It was these pcoplo who 

1 Ethnographic Glotmrr, ml. i. Joan", p. 833. 

* Ethnographic GloMiurT, rol. ii. p. 80S. 
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constituted the ritual of witchcraft and sorcery which is 
unknown to the Junrigs. 

They were followed by the more cultured races, who 
worked out the conception of the tortoise earth, making 
the centre of the Indian tortoise the land of Central 
India called Jambu-dwipa, but which was dedicated to 
the water mother, who gave it the name of Sakti, which 
has been adopted as the name of tho Eastern Viudvan hills 
by tho Hindu geographers. It was they who worshipped 
the rain-god as the father of life, and divided the country 
into kingdoms organized on tho model which places the 
royal provinco in tho centre and surrounded with frontier 
and subordinate provinces. It is this model which we 
find in tho old Gond kingdom of Sirgoojyu, where the 
central province belongs to the Gond family, whose chief 
is tho hereditary Dowan or Prime Minister of the present 
Raja, who belongs to a later race. 

It was these people who were succeeded by those who 
were descended from the fish-god, and who are the 
Matsyn or fishermen of the Rigveda and Muhiibhurnta. 
They were the great trading race, und their descent is 
in the Mahabhiirata traced to the father god Vnsu, but 
who, in the genealogy of Vosu's descendants, were said 
to spring from a different stock from that to which his 
first five sons belonged. Tho father of the MaUya race 
was born from the Apsara or cloud mother of Akkadian 
origin, called Adrika the rock, whereas the mother of the 
remainder of \ asu’s children were Girika, the mountain. 
Adrika, as the mother of tho fish race, was swimming as a 
fish in the river Sukti-mati, the mother Sakti descending from 
the Sakti range into tho Jumna, and it was there her 
children were bom under tho form of the heavenly twins, 
the gods of the Asura star-worshippers. But they were 
not, like the later star twins, the heavenly horsemen, 
both father gods, but a brother and sister, Matsva, 
the father of the race of fishermen, and Satya-vati, 
she who is possessed of truth (Satya), who was tho wife 
of the god kiug Shnn-tanu, ho who stretches (tan) the 
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year (Shan) and the ancestors of the royal races of India. 
It was these Matsya, who appear in the Rigveda os holding 
the country watored by the Jumna, and who, in the 
account of the battle of the ten kings in the Rigveda, 
appear on the non-Arvan side. But these people were, like 
all the later ruling races of India, of foreign origin, and 
belonged to the great race of the Shus or Suus, but they 
were not the earlier trading races whoso name was derived 
from the root Sak, but the later race who became the 
Sumir of Assyrian history, and who, as the maritime 
traders of the Persian Gulf, lived in tho country of the 
Eupbratean Delta, of which tho capital was the great 
seaport town of Kridu. It was there, according to 
Akkadian tradition, that the great national fish-god, la, 
also called Ilia, appeared, 1 and it was he whose name 
shows that he was the original rain-god, for the name 
la means the god of the house (I), of the waters (a). 
This god became the god Assdr, the fish-god of the 
Assyrians, and the patron god of Nineveh, tho name of 
Nineveh being ideogruphically expressed by the symbol 
of a fish swimming in a basin of water. As patron god 
of Nineveh, ho succeeded Istar, who had been formerly 
worshipped thoro under the name of Adinn-Ghanna-ki- 
lugga.* It was by this people that the original form of 
the name of the people of tho Delta were changed into 
one which can be derived from the root turn, meaning low, 
which Lenormant shows to bo the alternative derivative 
of Sumir. But this name could only have taken this 
later signification after it come to be contrasted with 
that of the Akkadians, whose name meant " mountaineers." 1 
It was these peoplo who became in India the ruling race 
called Haio-buns, or sons of Haio, n name which reproduces 
that of la, and who are generally known as llaiheyos, 
and their name of Shus appears in that of the Persian 

1 Saves, Uthhert Lectures for 18S7, I-ecture fii. pp. 134. 133. 

‘ Sajcs, Hihbsrt Iycturv* for I8S7, Lsettin) i. p. 57, ii. p. 101. F. 
Homnicl, Oeschiehts Iiabjluuieiu and A»vricn», pp. 327, 328. 

Iy-u»rm»nt, Chaliiran Magic, pp. 401, 404. 
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province of Shushan. It is the nunie of the distinctive 
fish-god Assiir, which appears in that of the Hindu Asura, 
and, according to Professor Brunnhofer, in the name of 
the month Ashadha, 1 now called Assur, while the planet 
Mars is called Ashndhabhava, or the son of Ashodnh. It 
was ho who was born as the fish-son of the virgin mother 
Ardvi Sura Auiibita, the heavenly spring, whence all 
the waters on earth descend, aud who is the offspring of tho 
sacred mountain called in the Zendavesta IIu Kairvn, the 
uctive (Knirya) begetter (Hu) who wears on her head a 
diadem of one hundred stars and is clothed in garments of 
bea\ er skins,* showing that sho was tho mother goddess of 
u star-worshipping and building ruce. It was she who was 
the mother river Euphrates worshipped under the form of 
a fish. It was there ishus or Sails, who came to Iudia as 


tho pcoplo called tho Shu-varnu or Sauvira, that is tho 
people belonging to the tribe (varna) of the Shus or Saus. 
They were also the earliest Rujputs, the Sombunsi, or 
sons of the moon, and it was they who, in their name, 
Som, Sinba, and Singh, reproduced tho similarly different 
forms of their name Surnir, which I have already noticed 
in the names of Shumir, Shinar, Sinker, and Sindjhar. 
It was they who, from their original settlement at Patala, 
which General Cunningham has shown to bo tho modern 
Hyderabad, tho capital of Sindh, advanced to the land 
of Gujenit, which they called Saurashtrn, or the kingdom 
of the Saus, and thence extended their trade and rule 
throughout India, till they at last settled in Western 
Bengal, which they called Kama Suvaruu 

It is in this name and that of India, originally Sindhava 
or Sindva, that we find a further clue to the origin of this 

* r* 1 mi< ‘ tm 8 race - Tb** namo murks the country 
of M estern India, whence they first settled as one that 
belonged to the race of the Sumir, and the god of the 
umenans was bin the moon-god, and this Sumerian word 


I 
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Bronnhofrr. Iria tad Turia, p. 21# 

Dinerttcti-r , ZoaU.ttu, A)>ia Ya»t, 128 , 
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was, as Dr. Hommcl shows, derived from the Akkadian 
zu-inna the lord (in or inna) of wisdom (Zu), and in an 
Akkadian hymn to the seven gods, the sons of Bel, the 
moon-gods, the moon-bull is called the offspring of the 
god Zu. 1 It was as sons of the moon-god that the Shus 
came into India and were called the sons of tho horned 
moon, hence the meaning horn was attached to the word 
• s; ingh, which also means the lion, the animal sacred to 
the moon, and it was us the sons of the moon-lion that 
the Licchavis obtained their name. They were the Jain 
trading race who shured the sovereignty of North Behar 
with the Mallis, and ruled tho great trading city of Vaisali 
in the days of the Buddha, and their name is derived 
from the Akkadian tig or !ek, the lion, a word of which 


the ideograph jy j, derived from two symbols, Jfc 
meaning to rise like stars or tho moon, and f* meaning 
king, so that the name Licchavi means the sons of tho 
filing king or tho moon. But we also find tho homed 
80119 °f the moon in the Zend mythic hero Keresashpa 
"hoso name means tho homed (Keres) horse (ashpa), and 
he who is called in the Zendavesta the son of Sama or 
‘^hem 3 is said to have turned and married the moon called 
the Pairika kuuthaiti, meaning the wandering star (puirika) 
adored (khnat) by men. 4 Keresashpa again appears in 
Hindu mythology in the mythic hero Kama, born from 
rithu, the mother of the Pandavas, without the intervention 
°f nn earthly father, on tho river Ashva, where he was 
placed in a boat as an infant and floated down the Jumna 
nnd Ganges to Champa, the modem Bhagulpore, the capital 
°f Kama Suvama, where ho was adopted bv tho king 
of the tribe of Sutas or charioteers called Adhiratbu or 
the supreme charioteer. Ho was distinguished bv his 
golden mail and earrings which ho never put off till he 


o G*»bichte Babylonirn* and Asiyrimi, bit, i. chap. iii. s. 4, 

P. 376; Sayw,, Hibbert Lrcturre for 1887, appendix, ix. p. 435. 

> * A "7 r “ n Grammar, Syllabary. Noa. 494, 455, 427. 

» W*??**}?*Z tndM ' ,nu > Krarardin Tift. 138; S.B.E. rot. xxiti. p. 223. 
/». tandidid Forward, j. 10; S.B.E. ml. ir. p. 7. 
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was beguiled by Indra to part with them, and in these 
earrings, the golden mail, and in the name Kama, which 
reproduces the Semitic word "keren” a horn, we find 
that he is the horned and yellow moon, sacred to the 
sons of the horse, whoso name is preserved in that of the 
river Ashva, and who were also sons of Shem. Kerosaslipa 
is a name in which the word horn appears in the Zend 
form keres, instead of as in the Hindu myth in the 
Semitic form Keren, and he is described in the Zendavesta 
as the club-bearer with plaited hair, 1 ringlet headed, and 
bearing a bludgeon. 5 He is said to be the brother of 
Urvakhshaya, the (Ur) speaker (vaksh), “ a judge con¬ 
firming order,” and his aspect as depicted in Zend 
mythology is the same as that of the Hindu Shiva with 
plaited hair called Kapardin. Shiva again is throughout 
the Mahabharata called Sunkha or Sunkhara, the god of 
number (Saukhu), and it is as tho god of the number seven, 
sacred to the moon-worshippers, that he obtained the name 
of Shiva, the Hebrew word for seven, from the same 
Semitic race who gave to Indra the name tho Semitic 
moon-god Sin. 

It was these people who were called the Kama Suvurna, 
or the horned race of tho Shus, nnd we find from the legend 
of Kama that it was they who, from their capital at Chumpa 1 
in Bengal, introduced into India the lunar year, and it wos 
they who instituted in its honour the thirteen libations to 
tho thirteen months of the lunar year offered at the Sonia 
sacrifice. In the Mukabhiirata the conquest of India by 
Kama is introduced ns an episode, which occurred after 
the first victories of the Pnndavas, and during the period 
of their exile for thirteen years, the number of the thirteen 
lunar months, before they emerged to defeat the Kauravvas, 
with whom Kama was allied in the final buttle of the war. 4 
It was these wuter-drinking sons of the moon whose name is 


! MnhibUnU tu, (Kundalfiharana) Puri, texeix-rwx. 

Dannouirr • /»o<Ut«u, Krartnim Yaft, 136; MM’» Yarns, ix. 10; 9.B.E. 
*ol. xxm. p. 223, and ?ol. xiix . p. 231. 

* The modem Bhagtilpofe. 

* Mahabharata Yana («ho»ha-Yatra) Tarra, cclii. 
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preserved in that of Kurna and of tho rirer Ashva, who made 
it disgraceful for the twice-born to drink spirituous liquor, 
and it was they who imposed the ceremony of the Diksha- 
niya, or bath of consecration and initiation upon all who 
were thus male sufficiently pure to observe the Soma 
sacrifice, a sacrifice which was restricted to Brahmans, 
Kohatriyoa or Ilajputs, and Yaisyas. 1 It was this baptismal 
bath of consecration, the ceremonies of which are elaborately 
explained in the Aitareya Brahtnana, which introduced one 
who was impure before into the ranks of the twice-born, 1 
and it was this ceremony which is said to have brought 
trom heaven one of the two cups called Consecration and 
Penance in which tho Soma was brought to earth. 1 It was 
these ardent votaries of tho cleansing and purifying water 
who introduced all the elaborate ceremonies of purification 
which make Hindu ritual so like that of the Jews. It was 
also they who, us the Jains, whose ascetic rites can be traced 
back to Western India, the land of Snurashtra, in¬ 
troduced the religion of asceticism and Penance, which 
formed the second branch of the religion inculcated by the 
moon-worshippors, and which has since their conquest of 
tho country occupied such an important place in Indian 
religious history. It was these Jains, the horned (Kurna) 
‘Suvurna, who came to Bengal, who made Purisnulh their 
sacred mountain. But it was not thoy who first consecrated 
tt, for it was originally the Mount Mnndaru of Hindu 
mythology, the mountains where the gods distilled from 
the ocean the •‘amrita” or life-giving ruins, led bv Vasuki, 
the snuke-god, enthrouod after the deposition of Sek, or 
^hesh-nag, who held the rope. It was these people who 
culled themselves Yadus, or Ya-devas, the sons of Ya, 
tho form of the name of the Akkadian god lu adopted 
fa y the Semites, and it was they who were the descendants 
ot ^ adu, the brother of Turvasu, the son of Devaruni and 
' “yttti. It was these immigrant Jains, or Yuins, who 

* K?i*rUh;’» 9*t. Firth, iii. t. t. 8-10 : 8.B.E. vol. xxri. pp. 1-5. 

Mm Mttllcr, Uiitorr of Ancient Ssoximt Literature, pp. 3U3, JOS. 

EggtUng’r Brin. iii. 6. 2. 0; S.B.E. rol. xxri. p. ISO. 
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marked the road from Benares to the Bengal port of 
Tamralipta (Taraluk) by the Jain temples, which can still 
be traced through the Mnnbhum district, and we find 
distinct evidence of their rule and of their occupation of 
the Western Bengal country in Mr. Risley’s Ethnographic 
Glossary. For in his account of the great cultivating caste 
of the Kaivarttas who call themselves Kewuts, the name 
given to the caste of fishermen in Behar, he says that 
they are said by tradition to be among tho earliest in¬ 
habitants of Bengal. While still more cogent evidence 
of their rule and of tho position they occupied in the 
country in the great maritime trading race is given by 
the fact that it was Kaivartta families who founded “ the 
five separate princedoms” of Tamralipta or Tnmluk, 
Biilnsita, Turka, Sujamuta, and Kutubpur, in the Midnnpur 
district. It was as rulers of these lands thut they were 
able to control the whole maritime trade of North-eastern 
India which found its way to the great port of Tamralipta. 1 

Tho origin of the Kaivarttas, os the sons of the royal 
race of the sons of the fish-god, is also shown bv their 
claim to bo descended from the Rishi Vyasa, who is also said 
to be the ancestor of the Vyasokta Brahmans, who officiato 
as priests of the Kaivarttas.* The Rishi Vyusa, whose name 
means the uniter, was the son of Sntyavuti, the daughter 
of the fish-mother goddess Adrikn, before she married 
the great king Shantanu. He was said to have boon begotten 
by his father tho Rishi Parasura in a mist, that is to 
say, he was tho son of the mist-god, called by the Akkadians 
Nun, or the father of life, and it was he who, on the 
death without children of his half-brother Vichittra Virya, 
the male representative (Virya) of the races of two (Vi) 
colours (Chittra), begot on his wives tho blind king 
Dntnmshtra, the god of the pole sacred to the rain-god, 
and his brother Pandu (the fair) prince, the fathers of 
the Kauravyas and Pandavas, It was ho who, as the 
black and terrible priest, so frightened Ambika, the mother 
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of Dhritarashtra, that her son was, according to the legend, 
born blind, but the whole story shows that Vyasa was the 
god of the rain-cloud, the father of the pole-god, of men, 
and all living things. 

It was under the rule of these trading Saus that the 
formation of castes based on the community of function 
received still further development, nnd it was to them 
that the castes forming the merchant guilds of the Banyas 
and that of Kayasths, or writers, which constitute the 
aristocracy of trade, owe their origin. It is the Kaivurttos, 
the earliest representatives of these castes of merchant 
traders, who exhibit the changes of hereditary type 
consequent on the admixture of foreign blood, for they, 
us Mr. Kisley says, occupy an intermediate position, 
11 equally removed from the extrerao types of Aryan and 
Bravidian races found in Bengal,” and it is from them 
that tho more highly Aryanized races of the upper cluss 
traders, writers, Rajputs, and pure-blooded Brahmans rose 
in an ascending scale. 

In summing up the lessons to bo learned from tho most 
instructive scries of facts contained in these volumes- it 
may be unhesitatingly asserted that it cannot be proved 
thut the members of one single caste are descended from 
11 common ancestry, and they ulso supply unmistakeably 
clear proof that all castes are formed from originally 
heterogeneous elements. But this negation of previous 
assertions does not by any means exhaust the historical 
instruction they impart, for while they give us the means 
ol proving conclusively that the hitherto accepted theory 
of caste formation is not consonant with the facts, they 
enable us to trace through caste customs the various 
stages traversed by the people of India before the original 
caste law of exogamy assumed on endogamous form, and 
before the leading classes of Indian society began to look 
on purity of descent and the preservation of the family 
as objects to be preferred before the older aspirations 
based on the welfare of the village and the tribe. 

Ihey show how Indian society was originully founded 
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on the union of neighbouring villages cultivated by the 
forest agricultural tribes, who cemented their alliances 
by the rule which forbade the men of any village to be the 
fathers of children within its limits, treated all the older 
members of the community as sisters and brothers, and 
traced all descent through the mothers, us the fathers of 
the children were not permitted to live with the mothers 
or to look after their offspring. The next stage in tho 
national progress is that marked by the immigration of 
pastoral northern races, the Turanian Gonds, who, wliilo 
they agreed with the matriarchal tribes in making tx- 
ogumous alliances between the men and women of different 
tribes a fundamental rulo of their policy, yet differed 
from them in tracing descent through tho fnthor, in making 
the father and not the maternul uncles the guurdinns of 
the children, and in making unions between fathers ond 
mothers permanent marriages, during which both parents 
lived together. They cemented their alliances with the 
matriurchal races by the use of the ceremony of Sind urban, 
or the making of blood brotherhood, and led the matriarchal 
tribes, with whom they were especially associated, to 
substitute marriages for their former custom of temporary 
connections. It was these people who restricted tho 
liberty of intermarriage between persons of different clans, 
by the rule that persons belonging to tho allied tribes 
must not marry anyone outside the confederacy, unless 
the stranger left bis own people and joined that into 
which ho intermarried as a permanent member, and in 
this way they combined the rule of exogamy with that 
of endogamy. 

As property and wealth increased, and the northern 
race of artisans and workers in metal brought fresh im¬ 
migrants to join the pastoral and agricultural tribes, tho 
kingly gorerment of the Kushite race was introduced, 
and castes or trading guilds of handicraftsmen and skilled 
agriculturists were formed, and it was then that separation 
or castes by community of function began. The rule of 
the Kushites was followed by that of the trading .Semite 
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Aryans, the worshippers of Ja or Ya, who called themselves 
the sons of the moon, and they in their turn were super- 
ceded by the Aryans. Both these last classes made pride 
of birth their ruling principle, and introduced the fiction 
that all the leading castes were descended from a common 
ancestry. 

It thus appears that the whole of the apparent anomalies 
of caste organization can be explained by refering each 
phase to its proper place in the historical order of events, 
and that the evidence of history proves that though the 
Kushite, Semite, and the Aryan invaders always held 
themselves aloof from the earlier races as a superior class, 
yet that long before this advent the earlier tribes, though 
originully heterogeneous, had formed an elaborate national 
organisation, which had established throughout the whole 
country the rule of law und order, had fostered trade, 
grouped all races living in India under the Imperial rule 
ot the Kushite kings, und had begun those investigations 
iuto the causes of national phenomena, which led to the 
discoveries in astronomy and the measurement of time, 
which made the Kuphratoan und Egyptian astronomers the 
earliest effective teachers of tho true methods of scientific 
discovery. 

In conclusion I would point out that if the inquiries 
into caste customs by the Bengal Government has been 
so conspicuously fertile in results, no less valuable in¬ 
formation still lies hid in tho similur customs of the Punjab, 
the North-West Provinces, Oudo, the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, Madras, and Bunnah, and that if a similar 
exhaustive account of the castes and tribes of these provinces 
was prepared we would probably find it possible not only 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the people of the 
country, but also to trace out u much clearer account of 
the past history than I huve been able to do in tho present 
rough sketch I have attempted. 

Note .—Since writing the above essay Mr. Peppe, mnnager 
of the estates of the Maharaja of Chotu Nngpore, has given 
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me most valuable evidence corroborating mv conclusion 
that the name Earna Suvarna means the horned caste 
(Varna) of the Sus, for he tells me that the state head¬ 
dress of the Maharajas of Chota Nagpore, who have always 
claimed to be Lords Paramount of the country known as 
Earna buvarna, is a turban cap twisted into the semblance 


of a horned head-dress thus and that the 

family who possess the secret of making them and who 
supply these caps to the Maharaja, have from time im¬ 
memorial held a grant of land in payment for their services. 
The part of Earna Suvarna visited by Hiouen Tsiang and 
described by him, is the district of Manbhum, which belongs 
to the family of the Rujus of Pachete, who were always 
held to be inferior in dignity to the Maharajas of Chota 
Nagpore. Their crest is a bull. 


I would also call attention to the evidence of the imperial 
rule of the Eushite or tortoise race supplied by the marriage 
customs of the Bhandnria or barbers of Orissa, the Eban- 
dnits, the village watchmen and warrior caste, and the 

chasjw or cultivators of the same province. By those of 

the Savars, that is the Su-vars or Su-varna, who, as I 
have shown, and as tradition affirms, conquered Behar 
and Western Bengal (Earna Suvarna) from the Cheroos 
or snake races, and those of the Eockh or Rajbunshi, 
the great cultivating caste of Eastern Bengal, as among 
all these tribes the binding together of the hands of the 
wedded pair with kus or Burba grass (Poa Cynosuroides) 
is an essentia part of the ceremony, and marks these 
tribes as the descendants of the skilled gardeners who 

1 6 1 e urfnis ' SODS °f the mango tree and tortoise. 

The kus gw, was the sacred grass spread over the national 

? **!"* ? r . ** r . u ky tho sons of kus, and still continued 
in e furnishings of the altar prescribed in the Brahmunas 

l hnographic Glossary, vol. i, pp . 93 , ] 92f q 6 3 , 497 ; 

g^ L Pp - 243 242 - 8 - v - Bhauduri Chasa, Ehandait Eockh, 
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Art. ViiI.—D r. Serge D'Oldenburg " On the Buddhist 
Jatakat ‘By H. Wkszrl, Ph.D. 

[Dr. Serge D'Oldenburg ha* Wn kind enough to rend me » ropy of hi* 
monograph on the Jataluu, written in Kuiwian, from the Proceedings of the 
Oriental Section of the Imperial Buwiin Arclueologicul Society. A» it deals 
wiih a subject of rerr general interest, and adils considerably to our knowledge 
of the history of the Jatakai, it seemed advisable that the paper should be mads 
accessible to Western scholars; and Dr. Wenacl has been kind enough, at 
®y suggestion, to prepare the following translation of the greater portion of the 
paper.—Rh. D.] 


I. 


The extensive literature of Buddhist legends may bo divided 
into three groups: (1) the legends on the rebirths of the 
Buddha anterior to his last life in this world, these are 
the 1 Jatakaa’ (proper); (2) legends of tho Buddha in his 
last, historical, existence; (3) legends of the Buddhist 
disciples, these are the * Avudanas,' which lost name, how¬ 
ever, is also applied to legends in general. 

e confine our remarks chiefly to the Jiltakas, which 
class occupies a specially prominent position in this litera¬ 
ture, thanks to tho manifold themes und * motifs ’ touched 
upon therein. In them Buddha appears in tho most various 
shapes, from god to beast; and, accordingly, the outward 
form varies between stories, moral tales, fairy tales, and 
fables. 

The Jiitaka, like most productions of Indian literature, 
has its fixed pattern, strictly preserved in the Buddhist 
(I’ali) canon, which in general distinguishes itself from tho 
^an&kfit and Priikyit books by its propensity to systematise. 
1 here fore, before we pass on to a further examination of 
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the J a takas, we give here the translation of the Kbunti- 
vaijnamij., which is, as far as we are aware, not yet 
translated. 1 


The actual text of the Jatakas consists of the verses, 
according to the number of which the 550 of the Pali canon 
are disposed, beginning with those having only one verse. 
These verses, together with tho actual prose commentary 
(tmmaui or atthakathd), form the so-called atltacatihu 
4 relation of tho past,’ and therewith is connected the 
paccitppanno-ralihu ‘relation of the present,’ i.e. the oc¬ 
casion on which Buddha tells the Jatuka. Finally follows 
tho lamodhdnam, tho identification of the persons in tho 
uMa-ratthu with those in the jxiccuppnnna-rntthti. Besides 
this, the verses have a grammatical and lexical commentary, 
in which only rarely remarks concerning the matter find 
place. 

The verses, accordingly, must be regarded as the most 
essential, and also the oldest part of tho Jatakas, which 
is proved,, first by the archaical word-forms occurring in 
them, and then, by tho great(er) similarity between the 
various recensions of the Jiitakas in their metrical parts, 
while they widely diverge in the prose. And this is only 
what might have been expected. The original narrator 
strove to embody tho chief facts of his tale in tho simplest 
form, viz. verses; usually a dialogue, or monologue, was 
chosen : thfc painting of the situation, the transitions, had not 
yet acquired such importance, as this diulogue or monologue 
might serve for different personalities and situations. But 
if it was desirable to connect them with distinct events, 
hints to that purport were inserted into the verses, while 
it was left to the individual genius of each successive 
recitutor to redact the connecting prose. How far already 
in the remote antiquity of India this literary type was 


0< J ; U > i24 - •* ‘b" l‘ili i* ««ly 
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developed, is shown by many Vcdic hymns (jUAdm), which 
now often are the despair of the truuslutors by the utter 
obscurity of their verses, seemingly jumbled together at 
hazard. Only in the latest redactions of the subjects of 
such hymns, which are far removed from the original type, 
the prose connection of the verses is sometimes preserved. 1 

As a further development in the same direction must be 
considered the argumenluin, i.e. a verse put at the head of 
the tale, which gives tho substance of its contents; these 
argmiienla are very generally in use in Indian literature, 
whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain. 8 As a final off¬ 
shoot (of this development), we may regard tho abridgment 
of n tale to a single proverbial phrase, us e.g. qj&krptmya 
‘ unexpected ’—properly, * as (in the tale of) tho goat and 
the knife.’ 1 

Besides this special .collection of 550 Jiltakos, the Pali 
canon contains yet two other books of Jiitakas—the Curiyd- 
pitaka, of which wo shall speak in more detail below, and 
the Huthl/MicaniM. Moreover, many other Jiitakas occur 
separately, either in the collection of 50 Jiitakas (L. Ferr, 
Les Jiitakas, Premiiro partie, 417-422), or dispersed in 
the commentaries to the different books of the canon, most 

' The first to call attention to these (acta «■), is tar as we know, E. Winilittk, 
•** hi* Usb. d. Altirisehe sag* do* Tiin BA Cfalgnc, tier Kaub <lrr Rinilrr (Verb. 
33. Phil. Vm. (1 era, 1878), Is-iprig, 1879, U4]; anil, regarding India, p. 28, 
where the legend* of Harijmudra, Smi.ihy |w, Urrayl-Ptirurnra*, art' mentionad. 
rnrthir iuiwtigations br //. OMrsie r$, lias altiuiUscbe Akbyina, in ZDM0. 
3*. 54-85, and Aktmiiu-Uvtnncii im Kigreda (ZDHG. 39, 62-90) ; j. /V*M 
•txl A'. UtUmr, V'editche Studim. i. it. 1, Stuttgart, 18*9-92: particularly 
'•ruincr** monograph * Purdraras und 1'rroM,' pp. 243-295 ; ci. review by 
Oldrnberg in GGA. 1889, t »y. and 1890, 405-427. See also the interrstieg 
rctnarla in the seme prorinm in II. Zimmrr'n review at Ilist. litteraire do la 
rranrr, t ui. (GGA. 1890, 8UH-S0B, and TA. So!dt<kt, Pcraische Studion, B. 
"’itn. 1892 iSili.B.W.A.H.rii. Cl. cxsvi). 

• Sometimes it happens that, while tho tale itself is lost, the orgnmmfnm 
only remains; ».$. m tho Jain collection Samyaktrakanmndl (.-1. Hthrr, 
o il IlorLAk. 1889, pp. 741-743 so.), tho talo nl die potter crushed by a falling 
wall is only pteservod in one SIS., while the two others giro only the argu- 
ntentum. This tale, in a somewhat difterent shape, is also found in the l*«ili 
^nuo. in Xn. 432, PadakmahimnrMiToj., of wbirh below a translation will be 
gvoa^onulteU hire.—11. W.J, together with a comparison with tho Sarayaktrm- 

* To the abundant literatnre that lias already acrnmulated about this little 
fable we may mid the version in UkUnw. (481). It W intereeUng to see that 
this fable, in a scry similar form, occurs also in tbs Mskimis of Hariri, see M 
niekrrl. Hie Verwiuidlungea do* Abu Seid Ton Serng. Stuttgart, 1837, i. 9. 
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of which are not yet published. 1 From the Northern— 
Sanscrit, Prakrit—documents, the following, as far as we 
know, contain Jatakas: Jf/ihdcastu, Araddnasntaka, and the 
collections related to it (Dvuvimsatyuvadana, Ratnavadana- 
mala, K n 1 pad r u m a vadit ri a malii), Divyavadana, Jittokamala, 
Daanglun [Dhamamukho], Bodhisattvavadanakalpalatd, 
Bhadrukalpitvudiina, Asokuviiduiiuiniila, Avadanasarasarauc- 
caya, and separate Jatakas; cf. also Lolitav. ch. 13. The 
large Jntakamdla, with 565 tales, of which Hodgson speaks 
(Essays on the Languages, etc., of Nepal and Tibet, 
London, 1874, p. 17 *y.), is at present unknown, though it 
is possible that it may be found even yet, so e.g. it is known 
that a collection of 101 tales exists, under the same title, in 
a Tibetan translation, including tho Jiitukamdla of Sura} 
Tho extraordinary popularity which the Jatakas, as well 
as the legends of Buddha’s earthly life, enjoyed is evidenced 
by the numerous representations on the stupas and mona¬ 
steries, beginning with tho fumous Bharhut stupa. The 
history of theso sculptures, doubtless, merits greater at¬ 
tention than has been as yet extended to it, and surely will 
help us not a little in the clearing up of the entangled 
questions about the chronology of the Buddhist literature. 5 
1 hus we cannot os yet answer with any precision the 
question to wliat date tho now existing Jatakas are to be 
referred. Only this seems certain to me, that they, in one 
shape or the other, belong to the oldest product of Buddhist 
literature 1 They must have proved an especially convenient 


li,rth Stori«/ p. Hi.. Who diwu— this 
qiiMtton at length am l pr™ uwUorei.—U. \V. 

, ' °! U,U f*!?** will be cir,n by A. O. UtHor.ti. Doubl- 

01 •i 1 ”’ CWa ”° •“'> Tibetan litowtunw will nupplT <*• 
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. D>Tia *. k *» > cwnpMwtits UbU in hi. ‘ BoddhUt Birth Stori*’ 
tli 4 t Work m imhli.h 7 . , llmr *'. at wulptunw could be identified, when 
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material for the explanation of the many unintelligible and 
doubtful cases of the due reward of good and bud actions^ 
so important in every religious doctrine. We do not 
protend, of course, that the very * relations of the present 
which we find now in the Jatakas give ua real events in 
Buddha’s life, but only that the actual occasions for the 
appearance of the Jataka stories often were unalogous to 
these ‘ relations.’ The great importance, within the history 
of Indian narrative literature, which has been ascribed to the 
Jatakas and the Buddhist legends in general, particularly 
since the publication of Benfey’s famous ‘ Pancatantra, is 
certainly justified. But this importance lies elsewhere than 
is commonly supposed. It was not Buddhism with its 
legends that produced such really artistical creations as the 
Paficatantra and Ilitopudesn, which aro in fact the offshoot 
of the ancient itih&M* aud akhytbiM, products of free creative 
genius, not bound in the trammels of ecclesiastical dogmatics 
and utilitarian convictions. To Benfoy only fragments of 
this monastical literature were accessible. And it is safe 
to say that, if ho hud known these Jatakas, Avadanas, the 
Peta Vatthu, Vimana Vatthu, etc., which we have at our 
command now, he would have changed his opinion. But 
these Buddhist documents have one great advantage. They 
have preserved for us, though only in pale and tendentious 
reflection, the subjects and the spirit of the ancient products 
of the Indian genius, and thus make it possible for ua to 
reconstruct u whole period in the development of Indian 
literature, which, without them, would be scarcely known 
to us. 

there or* a fair number of what are now included a* Jatakas in the Jitaka 
Book, which appear not ni Jitnka*. hut (imply a» rtories in tho older hooka. »nch 
»' the Xikayns and the Vinaya. The utorica in the Cariya Pi taka are already 
Jataka*. It followi that the tran*ition from atorio* to Jaiakaa took place in tho 
interrruins period ; that ia to aay, that the •torin. first became Jitnku* after tho 
oldeat period of Buddhist literature had closed. We can eren (To further and fix 
the date at approximately between 450 and 260 n.C., and probably nearer to the 
•artier of the two.—Kh. D j 
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II. 


Jilt aka J laid. 

The Jataka Maid, ‘The Garland of Jdtukas,’ tho work 
of the Buddhist poet Sura, is tho only Sanscrit text 
known up to now, consisting entirely of Jutukus. Un¬ 
fortunately the history of this book is very obscure. Prof. 
Kern, to whom we owe the excellent edition, does not speak 
with any certainty on this point, and we can only (from 
some remarks in the preface to his edition, and his essay 
on * The Buddhist poet Sum,’ Festgnus an Otto v. Bubtlingk, 
Stuttgart, 1888, p. 50 f.) form some conception of his 
opinion. lie places the work approximatively between 
650—650 a.d. ; nnd thinks that the tradition, found in 
Tiirnnatha, viz. that the author of the 31 tales of rebirths 
at first hod had the intention to writo 100 tales, not 
probable, though he concedes that there may be ‘a residue 
of truth in the story’ (Preface, vi). He thinks it not 
impossible that there existed a collection of 35 Jutakas in 
the gdthd dialect (ibid, vii), which latter conjecture seems 
necessary to him for the explanation of the presence, in one 
MS., of the Kacchapa Jataka—but this Jiitukn is taken from 
tho Muhuvastu (ii. 214 *t] ), und apparently only added by 
the scribe. Our materials for forming an opiuion of the 
importance and position of the work are very meagre. All 
known MSS. are almost certainly derived from one, probably 
not very old, original. 1 

Tho Chinese translation, with which wo owe our acquaint¬ 
ance to A.. O. Irationki, not only clears nothing up" in tho 
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history of our text, but makes the question still more 
obscure; nor does the Tibetan translation give any further 
data in this respect. There remains, then, only the tradition 
communicated by Tdranatha (Sohiefner's translation, p. 92), 
who indeed wrote his 1 Ilistory of Buddhism ’ only in 1608, 
but who had in his hands older sources. It is to the follow¬ 
ing effect: ‘ The teacher Mdtrcetu is no other than the same 
Durdanhakdla, of whom we spoke above. He is known 
under different names, as Sura, Atcaghonha, Mdtrctta , 
Pitrcrfa, Durdarsha, Dharmika, Snhhuti, and Jfatieilra . . . 

. Besides the rebirths of Buddha, mentioned in 

the Sutras and other books, ho proposed to put down in 
writing the ten times ten rebirths of Buddha, which up 
to his time circulated only orally, and which corresponded 
to tho ten Puramitas, but, when he had finished 34, he 
died. In some legends it is related, that, pondering on 
the Bodhisattva’s gift of his own body to the tigress, he 
thought he could do the same, as it was not so very difficult. 
Once he, as in the tale, saw a tigress followed by her young, 
near starvation; at first he could not resolve on tho self- 
sacrifice, but, calling forth a stronger faith in the Buddha, 
and writing, with his own blood, a prayer of 70 slokos, 
he first gave tho tigers his blood to drink, and, when 
their bodies had taken a little force, offered himself.’ 

Wo think it is quite clear that Taranatha had our 
collection in view. The probability of the facts of this 
tradition is, in some manner, established (1) by its great 
verosimilitude, (2) by the fact that apparently the MSS. 
of tho Jataka Miild have preserved a trace of it, for alter 
each ten stories, that is after the 10th, 20th, and 30th, 
follows an utMdna or * table of contents.’ Prof. Kern says 
that * the official number of Jiitakas according to the 
Northern Buddhists’ is 34 (Prefuce, p. vi; Buddhismus, 
transl. Jacobi, i. 327), but does not indicate the source 
whence he has taken this ‘fact.’ The epithet of Buddha: 
catuatrirasajjatukiijiia (‘Who knows tho 34 Jatakus’) occur- 
In g in Jlemacandra (v. 233), to which ho appeals, might 
have been formed just on the ground of this collection, 
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an opinion which 9eems to be supported by the commentary, 
which run9 as follows 1 : 

catuatrimsatam jatakuni Vyaghri prabhrtini janati catu’ | yad 
Vyadih 

jatakuni punar Vyaghri Sibih Sreshthl Saso Bisarn 
ITamso Visvantarnh Sakro Maitribala-Supilragau 
Aputro Brahmanah Kumbhah Kulmashnpinda jatakara 
Avishuhyah (?) Srcshtbijatonmiidnyanti Mahiiknpih 
Bodhir Brahma Muhubodhir Vanarah Sarabho Ruruh 
Kshantivad? ca 1 fasti ca Kuthas (?) cotpacamiidayah (?). 


The Pali text Cariyapitaka, somewhat akin to the Jataka 
Mala, and apparently belonging to the latest documents 
of the Southern canon, unfortunately gives us scarcely 
more light on this question, at least ns long as the com¬ 
mentary is not published. In the printed text there are 
35 Jatakas; but there is a circumstance, unfortunately 
not mentioned by the editor, that culls forth some doubt 
os to the real number, and also the composition of the Jatakas 
of this collection, viz. that in the introduction to the large 
Jataka-collection, the Nidinakathd, there is found as an 
rxctrpt from the Cariyapitaka ,* a table of contents of 34 
Jatakas, only half of tho titles agreeing with those in 
the printed text, in which also we only partly find the 
verses quoted in tho NidAnakathd* Below we'shall give 
a comparative tablo of both texts. With the materials 
accessible at present we must renounce tho hopo of clearing- 
up this entangled question.* 

Regarding the chronology of tho Jataka Mala wo mav 
add to the indications of Prof. Kern, that it apparently 
could not have been written after the end of tho seventh 
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century, as it seems that the Chinese traveller I-tsing speaks 
of it. 1 He may have meant another work with the same 
title; only the circumstance that, as he says, the Jataka 
Mala was, in his time, not yet translated into Chinese, would 
argue that he saw Sura’s work, as in fact this was only 
translated much later. 

o now give a detailed uccount of the Jiitnku Mala, 1 
then comparative tables of the Jataka Mala and the Cari- 
yupitaka, and an account of the contents, with excerpts from 
the text of tho Sutasoum Jataka according to the version 
in tho Ithudrakalpavadana (ch. 34), which proves to bo 
a slavish imitation of our text. For tho flhrtifrakalparadana 
He n iako use of the MS. of the Paris Asiatic Society, to 
whom we express our thunks. 

The Garland ok Jatakas. 

1. \ yaohri. The Tigress. —Born in a Brahmin family, 
tho Bodhisat becomes an hermit. Once he sees in the 
jungle an hungry tigress, who is just about to devour her 
fresh-born young ones. He sends off his disciple to collect 
food, while he himself, filled with compassion, throws him- 
*eli down before tho tigress, who at once joyfully begins 
to eat his body. Tho disciple, returning, finds the dead 
body of his master, and, weeping, goes to inform his com¬ 
panions, while tho remains of tho Bodhisat nro strewed 
with a rain of garlands, jewels, and sandal-powder. 

2. Sibi. 5 The king of the /people of Sil>i. —The Bodhisat 
"as king in the land of Sibi, distinguished by all virtues, 
and particularly that of charity. But, not content to give 
away his riches only, he conceived a desire to offer also 
his own body. Front this, his desire, the earth trembled. 
hi'lra remurked this, and, on reflection, finding out the 
reason, goes in tho sliape of an old blind Brahmin to tempt 

■*K a " 0 » Deni chapitns cxtmiU lc mnnoirmd’I-UiBg, J.A. S. xii, 

•»» edited text wo Imre Lund only four unimportant misprints: 

rf_ read iru/ w ,M; 38, 7 r. fats ; 97, 8 r. lit, 24 r. ,4ei-r«. 

1 1 P - 2 *’ '-•• * tR ' r ” w» «P**» iitunns ra rirnlTiraUro.—K.L] 
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the king, nnd begs of him one of his eyes. The king 
asks whether somebody had not instigated him. The 
Brahmin answers that Indra had instructed him. The king 
promises to give his two eyes. The ministers dissuade the 
king, particularly one of them. Tho king first gives one 
eye, which, by a miracle produced by Indra , adheres to 
the face of tho Brahmin (Indra) ; then the king tears out 
his other eye, and gives it likewise to tho Brahmin. After 
some time Indra appears again before the king, who is 
sitting on tho bank of a poud in his park, nnd promises 
him the fulfilment of a wish, and, one after the other, 
the eyes of the king appear again ; the earth trembles, 
the sea overflows, and other wonderful phenomena are seen. 
Then Indra, furthermore, adds to his present to tho king 
the abilities to see one hundred leagues in every direction, 
and even what is hidden by mountains, and then disappears, 
but tho king, rejoicing, turns to his people with a sermon, 
admonishiug them to be liberal. 

3. 1 KulmashapindT. The giver of a dumpling of fruit-pap. 
—The Bodhisat was king of Kosala, pious and charitable. 
Once he remembered his foregoing rebirth, and pronounced 
two verses about what ho had done then. Nobody under¬ 
stood them, and the queen asked him to explain them. The 
king explained that ho formerly was a slave in the same 
city. Once he gave to four frotnanat, who asked for alms, 
fruit-pap ( kulmaiha) with pious thoughts; for this good 
action he had attained such a high position. The queen, 
again, urge<l by tho king’s questions, remembers her former 
rebirth: when she was a servant, she fed a hermit, for 
which action she now hod become queen. The king, finally, 
speaks in praise of charity. 

4. Srrshthi. The Merchant. —-The Bodhisat was a rich 
nnd pious merchnnt. A prutyekabuddhn once came to his 
house for alms. Mdra, wishing to hinder the merchant s 
charity, made, between the pratyekubuddha and the threshold 
of tho house, a deep, flaming abyss. The merchant sends 
his wife to givo food to the Buddha, but she returns in 

* [A J«in [iimliel to this rtoty ocean m the eoounentniies on the Awjaka- 
nirj.—E.L.] 
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fright. Then he goes himself. Mara, from the sky, 
dissuades him. But the merchant, seeing that these are 
Mara’* tricks, boldly steps into the fire, in the place of 
which, in consequence of his virtue, suddenly appear 
lotuses; he comes up to the Buddha and hands him the 
food. The Buddha flies up into the air, but Mara disappears 
confounded. 

5. AvisHAHYASREStrpn. The Merchant Arishahya (‘ Un¬ 
conquerable ’).—The Bodhisat was a rich merchant culled 
Avishahya, and distinguished himself by boundless generosity. 
Iii/tra wished to try him, and little by little made all his 
wealth disappear, leaving him ut last only a sickle and a 
string. Avishahya begins to seek his livelihood by collect- 
uig grass and selling it, continuing at the same time to 
help the needy. Then Indra appears to him und tempts 
him. but Avishahya does not succumb, and shows the 
necessity to give uwuy all. Indra, satisfied, overwhelms 
him with praises, and promises that in future his wealth 
will not decrease. 

6. Sasa. The Hare .—The Bodhisat was a hare in the 
forest; with him together dwelt an otter, a jackal, and u 
monkey. They lived in friendship, and the hure taught 
tho other three the law. Once the hare observed from 
the moon that on tho following day would be lull moon, 
and, consequently, the feast of pothadha, and that they must 
prepare food for possible guests. Tho hare began to ponder 
what ho was to do, bccauso all other animals may gather 
something, but ho not; he decided to oiler himself. From 
this his resolve tho whole nature is agitated; Indra remarks 
it, and goes to try the hare; he shows himself in the shape 
01 a hungry Brahmin, and asks for hospitality. The otter 
brings seven fishes, forgotten by the fisher; tho jackal, a 
lizard and a vessrd with milk, forgotten by somebody ; 
’he monkey, mungo-fruits; tho hure gives himself. Indra 
M >'» he, of course, could not kill him; then the bare 
throws himself into the fire. Indra reverts to his proper 
8 hape, praises the hare, and embellishes with his likeness 
the moon, thence called ftijch'ika. The three other animals 
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arc reborn in the world of the gods and reunited with their 
friend. 

7. Aoastya. The hermit Agastya. —The Bodhisat was bom 
in a rich Brahmin family, and distinguished himself by his 
generosity. He became a hermit, and the fame of his virtue 
attracted many people, so that he went away and settled 
down in Kdrddcipa. ludrn decides to try him. He gradually 
makes disappear from the forest, where Agastya lives, all 
fruits and eatable roots. Agastya then begins to cat the 
leaves. Indra burns up leaves and grass; he eats the fresh 
leaves lying on the ground. Indra appears to him in the 
shape of a begging Brahmin, and asks him to what purpose 
he lmd undertaken this penance. The hermit declares that 
he wishes to be freed from tho wheel of births. Indra, 
seeing that the hermit does not covet his (Indra’s) own 
seat, promises to give him whatever he may wish. 1 In the 
subsequent conversation the hermit gives Indra a whole 
scries of moral rules. 

8. MaithIuaI.a. The force of pity. —The Bodhisat was a 
king, Maitrahala, righteous, pious, and charitable. Once 
there entered into his kingdom five yakshas ( ojohdra 1 taking 
away one's force), expelled by their lord for some trans¬ 
gression. But, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were 
not able to rob even one inhabitant of his force, thanks to 
the king’s virtues. Once they met in the forest a shepherd, 
sitting under a tree, and singing merrily. On their wonder¬ 
ing how it was that he had no fear in such a lonesomo place, 
ho answers that he has nothing to fear, because thero is 
in the land a guard for all men—the king Madtrabala, and 
counsels them to go and see the king. They go and ask 
tho king for food, but reject that which is brought them, 
remarking that they eat only human flesh. The king, 
notwithstanding tho dissuasion of his ministers, gives them 
his body; tho physicians open his veins, und tho yakshnt 
drink his blood; he cuts off his flesh, and they eat it. 
Finally, ustonished at the endurance of the king, the)’ ask 

1 Ni-frwarilr we ntwri, here the similitude (it thia ronrcrvititni with that of 
Tom> and .V5o/rOu in the tir-t tall, of tho K^haicfnUkat. 
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him what for he does all that. lie answers that his aim 
is to free the world out of the wheel of births. They beg 
him to pardon them: he says that as they had only helped 
them in his purpose he had nothing to pardon, and takes 
a promise of them not to destroy in future living beings. 
The ynkahaa disappear. The whole world rejoices, Indra 
appears, and, with magic medicaments, heals the king. 

9. Visvantaka. Prince Vifrantara. —The Silti (v. above) 
had a king with name Smnjaya. The Bodhisut was born, 
as his son, under the name of Vifcantara, a prince resplen¬ 
dent with every talent and virtue, lie distinguished himself 
by an extraordinary charity, and on feast days he used to 
ride nbout on a white elephant to inspect the places where, 
according to his orders, the poor wore fed. The neighbour¬ 
ing king much wished to havo this white elephant, and sent 
his Brahmins to beg it of the prince. He at once gave 
it- The inhabitants, irritated ut this generosity towards 
a foreigner, demanded the punishment of the prince. The 
king was compelled to consent to his expulsion. The prince 
and his wife Madi% with their children, willingly go into 
exile. Vifcantara tries to persuade his wife to remain 
behind, but gives way to her entreaties (to go with him). 
All their wealth they distribute before their departure. A 
throng of people accompanies them, whom the prince, 
only with some pains, persuades to return. On the way 
some Brahmius ask him for the horses of his waggon; he 
willingly gives thorn. Suddenly four yaknhai appear und 
drug the wnggon. Further on, another Brahmin asks the 
prince for the waggon itself. Ho gives away that also. 
Vifcantara leads by the hand his son Jilin, and J tadrl 
her daughter Krthntljiun. They settle down near Mount 
l ‘ihktt, in n hut constructed, on Indra a orders, by Vifca - 
barman. Once, when Made} had gone out to gather fruits, 
a Brahmin came, sent by his wife, to ask for a servant. 
Ho begs Vifrantara to give him his children os servants. 
1 ifrantara asks him to await the return of their mother, 
tkut she might take leave of them, but the Brahmin does 
not consent. Then Vifcantara, remarking that such little 
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children would only be ill servants, counsels him to go to 
tbeir grandfather, the king of the Stbi, who would give him 
n ransom for them. Again, the Brahmin does not consent. 
Then VTftonhra hands him the children, and, according 
to custom, pours water over his hands. The children ask 
to wait for their mother, hut the Bruhmin drives them 
off. The little girl weeps; the boy thinks with emotion 
on the grief of his mother. Fijraularti sees all this, but 
remains firm, il fadrl returns, and, not seeing her children, 
is disquieted. On her questions Vijranfara gives no answer, 
so that she falls down despairing. Vifvantara brings her 
round again, and tells her how he had given tho children to a 
Brahmin. She entirely approves him. The earth trembles 
front the effect of such high virtue. Indra, in order to 
finish the trial, goes to Vi$rantnra in tho shape of a 
Bruhmin, and asks him for his wife. Viseautara gives 
her away with her full consent, and, in token of the 
delivery, pours water on the hands of Indra. Mr* 
praises Vifraniara, and, returning to his proper shape, 
gives bitek JUadri, prophesies that ulso his children and 
kingdom will be returned to him, and disupitears. The 
children arc ransomed by the grandfather, and the people, 
hearing of tho wonderful virtue of Yijrmdara, calls him bock. 

10. 1 ajSa. The Mcrifice .—Tho Bodhisat was n king. 
Once in his country there was a drought. The king, 
ascribing it to his own or his people’s sins, turns to his 
councillors nnd Brahmins for advice what to do in this 
uffliction. Ihey counsel him to bring a sacrifice of o 
hundred living beings. Tho tenderhearted king becomes 
thoughtful, and considers how he shall proceed. Finally, 
he cull* the Brahmins, and declares that ho proposes to 
bring a sacrifice of 1000 men. The Brahmins are content, 
but afraid lest the people revolt. The king answers, he 
should manage it thus, that the people would remain quiet. 
H° announced to the people that he would bring a sacrifice 
of 1000 men, hut thnt he only would take such ns should 
behave badly and sin. Every day it was proclaimed in the 
kingdom that well-behaved people would not be molested, 
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but all evildoers would be seized for tho royal sacrifice. 
At the same time the king erected everywhere refuges for 
the poor. All now lived well, fearing the sacrifice; and 
in this manner the king brought the ‘sacrifice of the law 
the earth again began to bear fruit, and abundance returned. 
Seeing this, the councillors praised the king. 

11. Sakha. Indra .—The Bodhisat was Indra. Once the 
Anurru invaded the gods ; in the battle the gods’ army fled, 
ulso India. On his flight he remarks that in the forest, 
from the movement of his car, the birds’ nests full down; 
from pity towards the birds he bids Jldtali, his coachman, to 
return. Tho latter points out the persecuting enemy. Indra 
prefers to perish by the hand of the foe rather than destroy 
the birds, ami they return. The enemies are confounded 
by his return, and victory remains with Indra and tho army 
of the gods. 

12. Bkaiimana. The Brahmin .—Tho Bodhisat was born 
in a Brahmin family. On attaining the proper ago he 
begun to learn. Tho master, in order to try the virtue of 
his disciples, begins to complain of his oppressing poverty. 
The disciples eagerly collect alius to assist him. But he 
*ay» that this would not suffice, and, on the question of 
the disciples, what to do ? ho tolls them to steal, as a 
proper method of acquiring rneuns. All the disciples 
willingly accept his instructions, except tho Bodhisat, u'ho 
stands silent, his face bowed down in shume. The master 
turns to him, to learn the reason of his disapprobation, 
liic Bodhisat pronounces a long speech about its not being 
right to sin. The master congratulates him on his virtue. 

13. UnmaDayaxtT. The belle UnmAdayantl (‘The Mad¬ 
dening ’).—The Bodhisat was a king of tho Sibi. To a 
prominent inhabitant of his capital, KirUacatea, a daughter 
°f extraordinary beuuty was born. Tho father informed 
the king, proposing to give her to him as his wife. The 
king sent export Brahmins, who, on seeing the beauty of 
I'nmidayanli, were struck with admiration. Fearing lest the 
king, when he saw hor, might neglect his royal duties, they 
declared to him that the girl had bad signs, and bo abstained 
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from taking her. Then the father gave her to a minister, 
Abhijtdraga. Once, when the king passed the house of 
Abhipdraga, Unmidayaidl, desiring to see the king, ascended 
the roof, The king saw her, and was amazed at her beauty. 
Ho inquired of his coachman who this was, and ho told 
him; then the king, thinking it a sin to look at another's 
wife, went away. From this time he began to grow thin 
and wan. Seeing his grief, Abhipdraga, on learning the 
reason, presented himself before tho king, and told him 
that at the time of sacrifice, suddenly, from somewhere, a 
yaktha hud appeared, and told him that the king loved 
Unmddayanil ; therefore he now offered her to him, if it 
really was so. 1 he king declares he will not commit an 
unluwful action, and declines. Abhipdraga long tries to 
persuade him, but the king remains firm. AbhijAraga 
praises his constancy. 

14. St Pa (Lao a. 7 hr pilot Sujxiraga (‘Well crossing over’). 
—The Ilodhisat was a pilot, with name Sapdraga, in tho 
city Supdraga. Once there arrived from liharukacha certain 
merchants, who asked Sajtdraga to come with them. At 
first he excused himself on account of his blindness and 
B P e » but finally consented. They went a long wav, till 
finulU a storm carried them vory far, where in the seu there 
appeared strange fishes, resembling men, with mouths like 
knives. The terrified merchants asked what that was. 
Sn/idraga tells them that these are fish, and that this sea 
is called Khuram&im. Further on they, in similar manner, 
pass the seas Udadhin.dlia, AynimOUn, Ku t amdlin, Nalamulin, 
and, finally, arrive in the sea Vadabdmukha, where, as Sujxi- 
raga informs the merchants, destruction threatens them. 
Sapdraga saves them, by conjuring the ship to return, on 

r? ,.., 0f h ' 8 nevcr havin g deprived of life a living 

mg. ie ship obeys. On their return journey the 
merchants, on tho advice of Supdraga, collect jewels in 
t ie roentiomd seas; and then, in one night, the ship returns 
to Bharuknccha. r 

15. Matsya. The Fi*h .—The Bodhisat was king of the 
fishes, and lived in a lake; once, for a long time, no rain 
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fell, and the lake began to dry up. The birds collected 
round the lake to eat fishes. Seeing this, the Bodhisat 
prayed for rain, relying on the circumstance that he never 
had killed living beings. An abundant rain fell, hulra 
appeared and congratulated the fish king. 

16. Vaktakapotaka. 1 The ijouikj quail. —The Bodhisat was 
a young quail, and lived in a nest in the forest; when his 
parents brought living food he did not eat, but only berries 
and grass. Therefore he wus small and weak-winged, while 
his brothers grew up strong. Once n violent fire broke out 
in the forest. The frightened quails all flow off, and only 
the little one remained, who, from weakness, could not fly. 
He turned to the fire, pointing out his helpless condition, 
and begged it to stop. Tho fire did so. 

17. Kumbha. The Tof. —The Bodhisat was Inilra. Once 
he saw that king Sarcaiiiitra, with his subjects, was given 
to drunkenuess: he resolves to save him. He appears to 
him in the shape of u god, in the air, holding in his hand 
a pot of wine, crying, " Who wants to buy this pot P ” 
1 he king, amazed, asks him who he is. hulra answers that 
ho will learn it later on ; and on the question, what sort 
of pot that is, he says that in this pot is that on which the 
direst consequences will follow, whereon ho accurately 
describes the consequences of drunkenness. This sermon 
so strongly impresses the king that he resolves to give up 
drunkenness, and wants to reward tho preacher generously. 
Indra shows himself iu his real shape and disappears. King 
and people give up drunkenness. 

13. Apltha. The Soules* Mon. —Tho Bodhisat is born in 
a rich family. On the death of his puruuts he distributes 
all his wealth, and makes himself u hermit. Onco a friend 
of his father visits him, und praises the condition of u family 
man. In answer, the young man pronounces a long speech 
iu praise of hermitage. 

1 It in extremely intemting that the quoted on p. M, 20 at cumin? tnun 
the iryattSjiirlyalauildjti, are found, in tact, nearly identical in tho hkudd*- 
taourfya at the I'ili canon. Dhammnp. 244. 245— 
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19. Bisa. The Lotim-t/aik. —Tho Bodhisat was bom in 
a Brahmin family; he had six younger brothers and a sister. 
When his parents died, he declared to his brothers that he 
meant to take orders; after his departure his brothers and 
sister declare that they will follow his example. All go 
to the forest; with them a friend, a servant, and a maid. 
They dispose themselves each in a separate hut; each fifth 
day they assemble, and tho Bodhisat preaches the law to 
them. Ihe maid prepares their food from lotus-stalks, 
setting before each an equal portion on lotus-leaves; and 
announces the time by striking one piece of wood on another, 
when, one after the other, they come to fetch their portions. 
In order to test tho Bodhisat’s virtue, Indra steals his purt. 
The Bodhisat quietly returns to his hut, thinking that 
someone hud token his food, and says nothing to the brothers. 
So the five days pass. When they all assemble to hear 
the law, they see that the Bodhisut has grown thinner, 
and ask him whence. The Bodhisat tells them; then all, 
to clear themselves of suspicion, swear that it was not them 
who took the lotus-stalks. This oath consists of wishing 
to him who hud stolen the food all worldly enjoyments. 
A yakuha, an elephant, and a monkey hear them, u’nd also 
swear. India appears, and asks them os to their strange 
oaths. Tho Bodhisat explains to him tho vanity and in- 
juriousncss of the worldly enjoyments. India confesses to 
the theft, und, on the severe stricture on this head, answers 
with excuses and disappears. Identification of tho person 
in the Jatuku. 

20. Creshthi. The Merchant.—The Bodhisat was bom in 
a merchant family, and became merchant to the king. Once, 
w en \e wa* *ith the king, his mother-in-law comes to 
visit her daughter, in order to learn how she lives. On 
her questions about her daughter's husband, she answers 
that it would be difficult to find even a hermit so virtuous 
a» her husband. The mother was a little deaf; hearing the 
word • hermit,’ she thought that her son-in-law had become 
u hermit, and, commiserating her daughter, she began to 
vociferate; the daughter, provoked at this, repeated what 
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she had said before; the people (a mob) gathered- Return¬ 
ing home, the merchant sees this crowd, nnd hears complaints. 
ITe a9ks what it is, they answer him that the master of 
this house hns become a hermit, and that now his relations 
lament his departure. He at once returns to the king to 
ask him for leave to take orders. The king, on learning 
that he bad taken this resolve from the words of the multi¬ 
tude, dissuades him. Ilut he is inflexible, notwithstanding 
nil entreaties of his relations and friends, and becomes a 
hermit. 

21. CrnnABonm.—The Bodhisat is born in 3 Brahmin 
family, lie becomes a hermit, his wife follows his example, 
nnd accompanies him, notwithstanding his dissuasions. They 
live in the forest; once the king comes there with his suito 
to * make jolly.’ n© sees the female hermit, and, struck 
with her beauty, wants to steal her. He commands to carry 
her to his court. The hermit keeps entirely quiet; the 
king is struck. The Bodhisat makes a sermon on anger. 
The king returns him his wife, and himself becomes his 
servant. 

22. Hamsa. The Sican. —The Bodhisat was the king of 
a drove of swans, with name Dhrtarduhtra. He hud a 
general called Suimtkha ; they lived on the banks of a lake. 
At this time limhmndatta was king at Benare «. Hearing 
of these swans, he vehemently wished to see them, nnd 
advised with his councillors how to allure these swans. The 
ministers counsel him to construct somewhere in the forest 
a beautiful pond, and to proclaim ever}* day that the birds 
near this pond shall be undisturbed. The king accordingly 
has the pond dug not far from the city. Once, a pair of 
swans from the lake secretly flew thither, and the pond 
pleased them so much that thev came before their leader 
to call him also there. Suniukhn dissuades it, but Dhrtnrd- 
thtra, nevertheless, flies to the pond with his drove. The 
attendants notified the king ; he sends a huntsman to catch 
some of the swans. He cleverly disposes his springs, and 
the leader is caught. In order to save the others, he cnes ; 
the swans fly away, only Sumukha remains, who will not 
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leave his master, notwithstanding all D/irlarth/ilra’t en¬ 
treaties. Tbo huntsman steps up, and, in astonishment, 
uslcs Sh mu Urn why he does not fly away. He answers 
that he could not forsake his king in misery, and tries to 
persuade the hunter to releaso them both; and when the 
hunter tells him to fly away, he begs him to take himself 
instead of DhrtanUhtra (and relcuse the latter). The 
hunter is persuuded, nud releases Dhrtardxhtra. Then 
Sumukha proposes to him to bring them both before the 
king, unfettered. The king rejoices on seeing the swans, 
and asks the huntsman how so he could bring them unfettered. 
He tells him all. The king generously rewards the hunter; 
and puts Ithrtartahtra (as king) on a golden, and Sumukha 
(as minister) on a bamboo, seat. After a long conversation 
with the swans the king dismisses them. After some time 
IJhrtanhJitra again appears before the king, and, honoured 
by him, preaches to him the law. 

23. Mahabodui. The hermit Mahulxxthi.—Tho Bodhiaat 
was a hermit, with name Xah&bodhi, and famous for his 
virtue and knowledge. Once, on his wanderings, he came 
into the territory of a certain king, and settled in the 
toy a park. The king received him with honour, and he 
constantly converses with him on the law. The kind’s 
ministers began to envy the hermit, and inspired the king 
,th suspicion against him. saying, that probably ho was 
the spy of some enemy. The king lends „„ ear' to these 

trirr ?. 
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and soon attains the four contemplations and the five 
knowledges; then he remembers the king, and sees in his 
mind that the king is in tho bands of his five ministers, 
who confess to the five false doctines—(1) ahetucdda (‘cause¬ 
lessness’), all depends on the proper nature of a being or 
a thing; (2) Ijrnrakdram (‘God, the cause’), the world 
is created by a divinity; (3) p&mkarmakrtet (‘ what was 
done in former births’), everything depends on that what 
has been done in former rebirths; (4) uechadarudn (‘ the 
doctrine of annihilation ’); (5) kthattracidyd (‘ the know¬ 
ledge of government’), for the king there is no lawlessness. 
Tho fiodhisat resolves to save the king. TIo creates by 
magic a large monkey, in whose hide he clothes himself, 
and comes before the king. After the salutations, the king 
asks by whom the monkev-skin was given to him. He 
answers that he himself has killed the monkey and tuken 
his skin. The ministers malignuntlv exclaim at this fearful 
sin of tho hermit—the murder of a living being. The 
ltodhisat, on his part, shows to each ono of them that from 
the standpoint of their different doctrines thero was no 
sin in it. Then he expluins that, ho had not killed the 
monkey, but that it was only a magic trick, turns the king 
and his followers towards the right path, and then, flying 
up in tho air, withdraws. 

24. Maiiakapi. The Grant Monkey. —The llodhisat was 
a great monkey, living at the Himalaya. Once a man, 
going in search of a lost eow, lost his way in tho neighbour¬ 
hood. As he was hungry he tried to pluck the fruit from 
a tree, standing on the verge of a declivity, and fell into 
a deep ravine. Unable to disengage himself, ho began to 
cry and weep. On his cries tho monkey came up anti drew 
him out. Then, tired from his exertion, the monkey lay 
down and slept. Tho man, with the purposo to use his flesh 
for food, resolved to'kill him, and threw at him a stone; 
but this failed to kill. The monkey, awaking and seeing 
that the man had tried to kill him, only reproved him, and 
then led him on his way. This man afterwards fell ill of 
a disgusting malady, so that tho people drove him away. 
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Once in a forest a king, in hunting, met him, and asked 
who he was. lie told him that he was a man punished for 
treason against his friend. 

2o. Saraiiha. Tht animal Sarobha .—Tho Bodhisat was 
n farabha (kind of stag), and lived in tho forest. Once a 
king, in hunting, came to the sarno forest. Seeing him, 
the king gave chase, but, on his way, fell into a cleft 
that his horse would not jump. Tho farabha, not hearing 
the sound of the hoofs behind him, turned round, saw 
the king in the cleft, carried him out of it, and showed 
biin tho way home. Tho king invites tho farabha to 
settle down in his city, but the farabha declines, and 
begs tho king to abstain from tho murder of living 
beings. 

~®. The deer Hum .—The iiodhisat was a Runt- 

deer. Once lie heard the cries of a man, borno along by 
the river, lie drew him out. The raun profusely thanks 
him. I he rum asks him to promise to tell nobody who 
had saved him, that the people, attracted bv his beauty, 
might not come to hunt him. At this time the queen of 
this country always had dreams that, afterwards, were 
realized. Once she saw in her dream a golden deer preach¬ 
ing the law to her, and asked the king to find this deer. 
They call together all huntsmen, promising them a large 
reward for the capture of this deer, but no one can find 
h,m. Then the man who had been saved by the deer 
promises to point him out. The king marches with his 
armj am they surround the deer. This latter asked the 
king who had ed him. The king pointed to the itiun; the 
deer reprove him for h„ i„g„tU„dc, Uu( „ ! hc 

, !T . *r“» ° r h " wonk kin* Ml» 

for «pfo„«.,o D . .„d, tho „ uu *„ lho 
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The king ceases to kill animals. 
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its fruits. One branch of the tree stretched out above a 
river. The leader cautiously ordered the monkey, before 
all, to cull the fruits from this branch. But once the 
monkeys overlooked one fruit, which, when grown ripe, 
fell into the river. It was by the current borne down to 
where the king bathed. The king was so much pleased 
with it that he decided to find out the tree on which such 
wonderful fruit grew, and, with his army, marched up tho 
river till ho saw tho tree, and, on it, the monkeys, which 
latter ho ordered to be killed, as they ate the coveted fruit. 
The leader encouraged the frightened monkeys, climbed 
to the top of the tree, and jumped from thence to a near 
hill, but he saw that the other monkeys would not be able to 
tuke such n jump; then he bound his feet to a strong liana, 
jumped buck, and caught hold of the tree with his hands, 
so that ho formed a bridge on which the other monkeys 
did not tarry to fly from the tree. The king and his army, 
beholding such forco nnd courage, were astounded. The 
king ordered the monkey, who, from exhaustion, hod lost 
consciousness, to be cautiously taken from the tree and 
put on a soft couch. When ho had recovered his senses, 
the king asked him why ho had acted thus. The monkey 
answered that such was his duty as leader, and pronounced 
a long sermon on the duties of a king. Then, leaving his 
body, he goes to heaven. 

28. Kshakti. Patience .—The Bodhisat was a hermit, with 
name Kthilntialdin, nnd settled in a forest. Once the king, 
with his women, catne into the forest; when the king fell 
asleep the women walked about and found tho bermit. They 
sat down near him nnd he preached the law to them. When 
the king awoke he went to seek his women, and found them 
listening to the hermit; he became angry and began to 
upbraid him. The women interceded for him, but tho king 
grew only the more angry, and the women wont off. The 
king drew his sword and began to hack the hermit to pieces. 
Though he hewed off the hermit’s bands, feet, ears, anti 
nose, the latter suffered and was silent. On completing 
this horrible work the king felt a great heat; and, us he 
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just carno out of the forest, the earth opened with a crash, 
fire come out, and the king was swallowed down. On 
the noise the people assembled in fright, and asked tho 
hermit that the whole country might not be destroyed 
like the king. The hermit appeased all and flew up to 
the sky. 

t.9. Hi. mima. Tin god Brahma .—The Hodisat was born 
in the world of Brahma. Once he saw that king Ahgaddina 
of Videha cherished heretical opinions, denied tho existence 
of another world, and the reward of good and bad actions, 
lie descends from heaven and appears before the king. 
Struck with this appearance, tho king asks who he was ; 
he answers that ho is one of the dcrarM* of Brahma a 
world, and begins a sermon on the other world; tho king 
listens to him hut is not convinced, and interrupts him by 
tho ironical remark that, if there is indeed another world 
the deranhi should give him 500 nithka (cash), and ho 
would give him back in the other world 1000. Seeing 
his obstinacy (‘the’) Brahma points to him the torture! 

of boll The king, frightened at this, turns to the true 
path. Brahma disappears. 


30. II rn Elephml. The Bodhieet „„ dcph.nt. 
Once On new <00 people who |,„<1 , heir They 

k..l boon exiled by the ting; „ t fitst ^ M ^ 100 £ 

but after Ihoir long .undering, only the*, 700 were alive. 
Tho elephant nonce,ved the thought to feel them with hi, 
own Ue.lt, tn order to mre them from atareaUon. , [c 

7” 7 «"/ !" ', h ' "*”• -y U»l on ,h. way 
hey .,11 Bn, the body of elephent th«, might Bervn 

hen for food. They g,, he, by another wav, got. the 
a,nr of ‘W -ad. throwing himwlf f,„m Jboeo down 

2 be' 7 , Tf A ‘ "» » f « hie «lf- 

7 I h " p P en - Th « ™>de»™ Bod the 

body, nod, en ooktng at rt, «« ,|,„t it j, thcit , y 

rr ° »? <>■«• a i. S, «r 

Z ,Wt ,‘t ‘“ W. and go their 

.7™ p 1 , »»> 'tat .hi. would be ,n act 
contrary to tbe elepbenf, .w*,, wl](j yy ^ t for 
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this purpose. Then all satisfy their hunger with his flesh 
and safely go on. 

31.* Sutasoma. Princt Sutasoma. —The Bodhisat was born 
in the royal race of Kuru, and was called Sutaioma . lie 
distinguished himself by knowledge and virtue. Onco, 
on his walk, a Brahmin appeared before him, who pronounced 
beautiful sentences (nubhiUhita). Suddenly a noise arose, 
the frightened servants run up, shouting that Sauddmi had 
come. The Bodhisat, though he knew, asked, who was 
that. They told him that once king Sudd*a wont hunting, 
and carried by his horse into the depths of the forest, 
met there a lioness, with whom he had relations, and who 
bore him Sauddw. Suddna brought him up. From his 
mother the boy inherited the taste for different sorts of 
(raw) flesh, he also ate Imamu flesh, nnd, for that purpose, 
killed his subjects (having become king after his father’s 
death). These latter, at last, resolved to kill him. SauddM 
became afraid, and promised to tho bhutas (evil spirits) a 
sacrifice of 100 princes if they would deliver him from 
his danger. As soon os he was free from his enemies he 
began to steal princes, and now came here to fetch Sutatoma. 
Sutasoma, on hearing this, goes up to Sauddia, who carries 
him off to his seat (durga). Sutasoma remembers the 
Brahmin, whom he could not hear to end, nnd sheds tears. 
Sauddia, thinking that he weeps from fear, scoffs. Sutasoma 
explains the reasons of his tears, and begs SauddM to allow 
him to go and hear nil the Brahmin has to tell, promising 
to return. Sauddsa does not believe in Sutasoma’s resolution 
to return to certain death. Sutasoma declares to him that 
truth goes before all, aud that he always keeps his promises. 
Sauddsa, to try Sutasoma, allows him to go home. Sutasoma 
hears to end the four verses of the Brahmin, generously 
rewards him, and, notwithstanding tho entreaties of his 
father, returns to SauddM, who expresses his astonishment. 
Sutasoma replies that now he has heard the Brahmin’s 

1 [Ttit Join tale rorTwpomiing to this Jfitaka U found in tbr rommontario on 
ArMr»kn-mmilti, «. 32 (man? ruictlv an Vi«wliiTa.ij*lui.bha»bT», r. Ibit, 4;; 
it i» (HinJal to also in Ar.-niry. iii. 184, 4.—E.I. 3 

J.n.A.s. 1893. n 
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four verses, lie is ready to be made a sacrifice. Sauddsa 
wishes to hoar these sayings, but Siitasoma replies that 
to the lawless the hearing of the law will be no use. 
Sauddsa excuses himself, saying that, as others hunt game, 
he hunts men. Suiaaoma answers that also the hunt for 
game is sinful, much more that for men; then ho speaks 
to him on the truth, and on the question of Sauddsa ; how 
it is ho does not fear death, explains why it is not to be 
4eared. Sauddsa is struck by his words, renounces his 
resolution to kill him, again begs him to tell the four 
strophes, and constructs him a teacher’s seat. Sutasoina 
pronounces the four verses. SaudiIsa is so much pleased 
that he offers to him anything he mav wish. Suiatomn 
answers, how could one give presents to others, who is 
not even his own master. Sauddsa snvs that he is ready 
to give his lite. Sutaaoma demands four things: that he 
be honest; do not kill livings beings ; set his prisoners free; 
and do not eat human flesh. Sauddsa consents to the three 
first demands, but asks to have the fourth ono changed. 
Sutaaoma explains to him that the three, without the last, 
had no meaning. Sauddsa says that it is quite impossible 
for him to abstain from human flesh. Sutaaoma continues to 
preach to him. and he at last surrenders. The imprisoned 
princes are set free, and they all, with Sauddsa and Sutaaoma, 
return to their different countries. 

32. Ayoorha. The iron house —The Bodhisat was born as 
a prince. All the children the king had had before him 
had died. Therefore, when the Bodhisat was about to be 
born, the king erected an iron house, embellished with all 
precious things; here the Bodhisat was born; here ho grew 
up and was educated. Ouce the king allowed him to take 
n n< e. On the sight of ull surrounding beauties of nature, 
and the products of human hands, he begins to meditate on 
the transitonnc&s of everything earthly, and turns to his 
father with the request to allow him to become a monk. Tho 
mg wi not give his consent; the son, by long persuasion, 
urn \ rings him round to his side. Tho prince becomes 
an hermit, and eventually is born again in Brahma’a world. 
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33. Maiiisiia. The Buffalo. —The Bodhisut was a buffalo 
and dwelt in the forest. There also lived u monkey, 
who constantly tortured and tormented the buffalo, 
but he suffered all. Once a yak.iha asked him why he so 
patiently bore the persecution of the monkey. The 
buffalo unswers with a long Bermon on patience. The 
yakeha praises him, and, throwing the monkey from his 
back, goes away. 

34. Satapattra. The Woodpecker .—The Bodhisat was a 
woodpecker. Once he saw a lion, struck with whose sorry 
aspect, he asked what was the matter with him. The lion 
told him that a bono stuck in his throat. The woodpecker 
put a piece of wood, as a prop, between his jaws and took 
out the bone. After some time he, being very hungry, met 
ihe lion, who had just killed a deer, and usked him for some 
meat; the lion gave him nothing, and added that he ought 
to be glad to have saved his head from his jaws. The 
woodpecker quietly flew away: the divinity of some tree 
there asked him why he had not torn out the lion’s eyes, 
or at least taken a bit of meat out of his mouth while he 
could have done so. The woodpecker makes him a sermon— 
that we must not get angry (give way to nnger), nor give 
attention to the ingratitude of o»bers. 
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Tables of Parallels. 
X. The JUtah a Mala} 


JaUU mis. 

1. Vyighri 

2. Sib: 

3. Kultuilsbapiruli 

4. Sreshti 

5. Avishahva 

6. Sosa 

7. Agastya 

8. Maitrfbala 

9. Vifvantara 

10. Yajna 

11. Sajcrn 

12. Brnhmnna 

13. Unniadaynnti 

14. Suparngu 

15. Mntsya 

16. Vartakapotaka 

17. Kuiubba 

18. Aputra 

19. Bibs 

20. Sreshti 

21. Cullabodhi 

22. llamsa 

23. Muhiibodhi. 

24. Muhiikopi 

25. Sarnbha 

26. Kuru 

27. Muhakapi 

28. Ksbiinti 

29. Itratuua 
80. llasti 

31. Sutoaoma 

32. Ayogrbs 

33. Muhisha 

34. Sutapattra 


JSlaka. 

•(Hardy, Manual, 92) 
499 
415 
40 
340 
316 
480 
? 

W. 539 
cf. *50 

31, p. 202 sa. 
•305 
•527 
463 
75 
35 
•512 
P 

488 
171 
443 
502 
•528 
•516 
483 
482 
407 
313 
•XV. 536 
? 

•537 
510 
278 
308 


Cariyi Pi(aka. 

8 


•Xidauakntba, p. 45 
10 
1 

9 


30 

29 


24 

14 


'Nidanukathii, p. 46 


32 

23 

15 
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II. The Nidina Knthd. 


XtdAna KttKA. 


Junta. 

1. Akittibriihmana 

dana 

480 

2. Samkhabrnhniana 

99 

442 

3. Dhanaujayaraja 

ft 

276 

4. Mahuatidusama 

ft 

95 

5. Hahiigoviuda 

ft 

p 

6. Nituimubartija 

ft 

4V. 533 

7. Candakumuru 

99 

W. 534 

8. Visuhyasetthi 

ft 

340 

9. Siviraja 

99 

499 

10. Veasantara 

99 

W. 539 

11. Sasapandita 

ft 

316 

1. 12. Silavanagaraja 

»ila 

455 

2. 13. Campeyyanagariija 

ft 

506 

3. 14. Bhuridattanagaraja 

99 

4V.o35 

4. 15. Chaddantanugariija 

ft 

514 

5. 16. Jayaddisa (Allnasattu) 

•» 

513 

6. 17. Samkhapalaj. 

ft 

524 

1. 18. Somanussakumura 

nekkhamnm 

505 

2. 19. Hattbipiilakumara 

99 

509 

3. 20. Ayogharapandita 

ft 

510 

4. 21. Culasutasomu 

99 

525 

1. 22. Vidhurapandita 

puiinn 

4Y .537 

2. 23. Mahagovindapamlita 

99 

? 

3. 24. Kaddalapandita 

99 

70 

4. 25. Arukapaitdita 

99 

169 

5. 26. Bodhiparibbajaka 

99 

528 

6. 27. Mabosadhapandita 

99 

W .538 

7. 28. Senakapandita (Sattubhattaj) 

99 

402 

1. 29. Mabajaaaka 

vlrva 

4V. 531 

1. 30. Kbiintivada 

khanti 

313 

1. 31. Mahiisutasotna 

sacca 

537 

1. 32. MGgapakkha 

adhitthuna 

W. 530 

1. 33. Ekaraja 

mettii 

303 

1. 34. Lomabamsa 

upekkha 

94 (?) 
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III. The Carii/d Pitaka. 


CariyA Pifata. 

1. Aleutti 

2. Satnkha 

3. Kurudhnmma 

4. Mahiisudassana 

5. Mahagovinda 

6. Nimiriija 

7. Candakumara 

8. Siviraja 


JAUU 

480 

442 

276 

95 

Mahilvastu 
TV. 533 
TV. 534 
490 


ui. 


9. 

10 . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


devaputta 
Jayaddiaa 
Samkhapala 
Yavniijaya 
Somuuassa 
Ayogharu 
Bkisa 

Soiiapaiulita 
Torniya 
Kapiraja 
Saccavlmyopandita 
Vuttukapotaka 
Maccharnja 
Kanhadipayana 
Sutasoma 
Suvanrjasama 
Ekuraja 

MahiTlomaharasa 


457 
513 
524 
4G0 
505 
510 
488 
TV. 524 
TV. 530 
407 
? 

35 

75 
444 
537 
P 

303 
94 


diina 


9. Ycaautara 

W. 539 

99 

10. Sasapandita 

316 

IP 

i. 1. 11. SUavnnaga 

455 

99 

b jJa 

2. 12. Bhiiridutta 

TV. 535 


3. 13. Carnpevyanaga 

506 

n 

4. 14. Culabodiii 

443 

99 

5. 15. Mahimaamja 

278 

tt 

6. 16. Bururaja 

482 

99 

7. 17. Miitanga 

497 

99 

8. 18. Dhamtniidhamraa- 


99 


nekkhamma 


adhitthana 

sacca 


metta 


cn- 


uj>ekkha [not 
tirely identical]. 
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Bhadrukalpavadana, ch. 34 (f. 421 v.—44>3 v.). 

Tho Buddha came into the city to king Suddkodann with 
his disciples. Tho King fed Buddha and his disciples; 
after dinner Buddha blesses the king and his ministers, and 
goes back to the wood. The king follows him to hear the law. 
Turning to Ananda, he (Buddha) effusively praises monkdom 
and heriuitry, and on this occasion, remembering a former 
rebirth, tells the legend of Sutfinouut (SuInMitiiicadaiuika). 

In K<lfi there was ut one time king Suddsa, u worshipper 
of the three precious things, and very virtuous (long 
description !). Once he, with his women, repaired to his 
park to enjoy himsolf. All disperse in the beautiful park J 
suddenly the king’s horse bolts, and bears him into the 
jungle. Tired of racing, after four yojunas, it stands still 
under a tree. The king dismounts to take breath. Flo 
begins to upbraid his horse, that it had borno him to so 
lonesome and dungerous a place. Feeling thirsty, the king 
looks out for wuter, having before bound his horse to tho 
tree, lie hears from afar tho noise of a waterfall (prapdfa), 
goes there, drinks, washes himself, and takes breath: 
remembering his women, ho is seized by love, and, loudly 
complaining that ho is deprived of the means to gratify it, 
from grief falls senseless. At this time a young lioness 
wandered about in tho wood, seeking a male. Ilearing tho 
complaints of tho king, sho goes up to him. The king is 
frightened; sho speaks to him with human voice, quieting 
his fears, and expressing her desire; from fright tho king 
again falls into u swoon, but tho lioness with blandishments 
brings him round, and persuades him to fulfil her desire. 
Then the lioness tries to induco him to live, as her husband, 
entirely with her in the wood, as she too was the daughter 
of a king, thut of tho boasts. The frightened king docs 
not decidedly refuse her, but, under the pretext that she 
must find food, he scuds her off, himself mounts his horse 
und flies. lie falls in with his suite, and, returning to the 
city, tells whut had happened to him, only concealing his 
relations with tho lioness. The lioness, returning, and not 
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seeing the king, from grief falls into a swoon. Soon it 
appeared that she was with child; upbraided by her parents, 
she goes out into the wood, and there brings forth a 
beautiful boy Until the twelfth year she nourished him 
m the wood, but then she gave him to some merchants 
coming through the city, and goes herself back into the 

■3* . ° merC !‘ ant8 WCre " truck with the boy’s likeness 

with the king, and decided that this must be his son, born, 

,n some miraculous way, by a lioness, when he had been 
earned away by his horse into the wood. They brought 
the boy to 2W, and presented him to the icing, who 
gladly acknowledged him as his son. giving him the name 
of Bavddm N a ra,on,,n (‘Son of Sudisa, Man-Lion’-). In 

b ‘T th ° king m “ rriwl hi “’ nfterwanls, 

L;:: ,h ° *r “ f,w 

Sr -;;; 77 r- ™ 

“u f :; ,h °‘ ~ - —tr 

In the nieht v ,mnn flesh, as the best of all. 

». «d««. ki„'” g K 'T 1 L*“’ “ <**«• 

remarked, and the counc il ' °' ery mght> Th,s wus 
took com*! tog,,!,., £ 717 ? of “■ Tl ”’ !r 

f* .1.0 oou,i„„„i Z if sooon 

bohoviouf. Th. coonoiL'tT , “ “ ‘ hC ki " S '' 
him. but he does nil ^ and remonstrate with, 

to th ™’ “ nd Tl '“ 

raootiog hin, i» , ho plZZt'h^' foU,> ’ ,io 8 "'e ht - 

the kingdom not with,?. a- ' !' Cr ‘ m °’ dr,v ° him out of 
ho mecU his mother the I'*** '* ° ntroat,e *- In lho forest 
he answers, and Z n 1 ^’ Wh ° hi “ "*» «« «: 
then asks him what hi,* fc^e " hU mother - «nd 

left Benartn. n e tell. J h ,? !* d °' ag ’ md wh y te bas 
16 ,elU her ^ ‘bat has happened. Then 
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she counsels him to collect a hundred princes for a sacrifice, 
telling him not to kill them before the hundred is fulL 1 
The son obeys his mother; he seizes prince after prince, and 
puts them into a cavern ; soon he has collected ninety-nine. 

At this time the pious king Suttmma, of the race of 
Kurn, was reigning. Once, in spring, he repaired with 
his suito to tho park to enjoy himself. There a monk 
presents himself before him, who wishes to communicate 
to him some beautiful sentences. Suiiuionin promises him 
a liberal reward, and prepares himself to listen; suddenly 
a noise rises, the servants come running uud shouting that 
the terrible Satiddvt has appeared. On tho question of 
Sutasoii m (who, of course, knew what ho asked about) who 
this was, the servants relate: Once the king went hunting 
and his horse carried him far into the forest; here he met 
a tigress, and, inflamed by lovo, had relations with her. 
She bore a son, who, later on, was brought to his father, 
who gludly acknowledged him; he succeeded to his futher. 
Sauddsa very much liked flesh, and nte even that of men. 
His subjects resolved to kill him and he fled. Finding 
himself in tho forest, he made a vow for his deliverance 
from misery to bring u sacrifice of a hundred princes. The 
servants bid Suiatoma save himself, os Samldvi apparently 
had como for him. But Sutaiomn wishes to turn SaudiUa 
to the right path and goes to meet him. Saiidiua says 
he came to seek him, seizes him, and carries him otf to 
his cavern. Ilere Sidmomn, remembering the monk from 
whom ho was to hear the beautiful sentences, uud whom 
he had promised to reward, weeps, thinking of tho dis¬ 
appointment of the poor monk. SaudAna, seeing his tears, 
thinks that ho is afraid of death, and ridicules him. Sulwumia 
explains to him the reason of his tears, begs to be allowed 
to go and rewurd the monk, and promises afterwards to 
return. SaudAta at first expresses a doubt whether Sufwioma 
would return to a certain death, but then, to try his truth¬ 
fulness, dismisses him. The relations, seeing Sutwioiiui 

1 The tv it apparently is romipt, anti it i» not dear to whom tho Mcrifire i» 
to be brought, and what is it» aim. 
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return, rejoice. Sulasoma tells them he is only come 
to hear the monk. The monk pronounces his verses j 
Saltuoma gives his presents. Sulatoma’i father finds his 
liberality excessive, and reproaches hitn. The son justifies 
his act, and declares that he must return to Sauddsa. His 
father decidedly dissuades him, but Sutmoma is firm, and 
returns to the man-eater, who is struck with wonder. Suttt- 
<10111 a thanks him that he had allowed him to hear the 
beautiiul sentences. Sauddna wishes to hear them also, but 
Sulatoma declines to impart them to one living so lawlessly. 
Between them u conversation takes place, in which SaitddM 
is struck so much by the merits of Sutasonui, that he 
renounces eating him, and ugain begs him to tell him the 
verses. He, us disciple, sits down below his teacher, und 
StUatoma tells him the sentences of the monk. Sauddta, 
churmed by them, bids him take anything he likes. Sutih 
«owa asks him (I) to be true to his word; (2) not to destroy 
living beings; (3) to dismiss the prisoner princes; (4) not 
to eat human flesh. With the three first points Sauddta 
agrees, but says that he cannot fulfil the fourth : at last 
he surrenders to the persuasion of Suta*oma. All princes 
and Sotaooma are released, and return each to his kingdom ; 
after a sermon of Suta»oma'« that we must aspire to brahma- 
can/d and always be honest, 

Buddha identifies himself with Sutanoma. 

Content with the sermon, king Suddhodana and the people 
return to the city. 


rr: 7*^ 8U ® C0 to show how near the author 
Of .h, kep , hi , ori ina , ; . 

lh « «*• ho mostly copies for word. 

w „, ,7"' B h"o»'th our remarks on the Jlllaku Mala, I 
j° n 0 “““ ,htr ’ ,h ”“8h nat quite oonvineiag 

' °[ ,h0 »f ‘hi. eoliectiom 

In llanjta .Nuuj.o. catalogue (No. la 19), a work of dry. 

S, “ d® trunalated ,„u> Chintnm in tho year 

0,0 „f it . dat0 “ eorrect . .ml our author is really 

»d of dkTf t “ iB TOuU h« l«‘or that, the 

end of the fourth „ r ,h. beginning of lUo c( . nlllr) . 
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in. 

Jd/oka* in the Mahdrttetu. 

In the Muhiivostn ore found a considerable number of 
Jdtnkas, partly complete and partly ubridged. The following 
list thereof is compiled uAer the excellent edition of Mr. 
Senurt, and the Catalogues of Riijendra Lai Mitra an<l 
Bendull; wo have included all the rebirths of the Buddhu 
mentioned in the work, notwithstanding that, according to 
the indication of the Muhavostu itself, Jatukus are only 
to be found in the 8th, 9th, and 10th bhuini (‘ grades ' which 
the Itolhiiuittra must traverse before he becomes u Buddha ), 
since this indication is directly contradicted by the mention 
in tho 3rd and 7th bh&mit of Jutakas, which occur in the 
Mahavastu and other collections. 

1. Buddha was a cakrnvnrtin king, by name Drdhadhanu, 
and lived at tho time of liuddha Aparajita-dhvaja; he 
honoured him for 1000 years, and on his death erected him 
a stupa, i, 1. 60 nq. 

liuddha was a merchant's son under Sakyamuni, to whom 
he gave a rice soup, i, 1. 47 sq. 111. 

-- was a cakruvurtin king, living under the Buddhu 

•Samitavin, to whom he gave a palace built of the seven 
precious materials, i, 1. 48-53. 

- was tho young Brahmin Megha, who lived under 

Buddha Dipamkara, i, 1—2. 103-248; cf. Dhnrmuruci. 

Rivyuv. xviii; Bodhisattvuvudiinnk. lxxxix. 

- was tho monk Abhiji (Abhiya), who lived under 

Buddha Sarviibhibhu, i, 2. 35-45. 

-was tho Brahmin Jyotipnla, who lived under Buddha 

Ka^ynpu, j, 2. 317-338. 

-gave to Buddha of his time 80 sandal palaces, i, 54. 

-was king Arka, who gave to Buddha Parvata 80,000 

caverns for the monks, i, 54. 

- was under Buddhu Ratnendra, who taught him 

during six years. 
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Buddha was a cakrnvartin king, who lived under Buddha 
Rutno, for whom he mudo 84,000 palaces embellished with 
jewels. 

gave away his wife and children in order to hear 
a wise saying, i, 91 gq. 1 

- gave hi# head to u bruhmiu, to hear from him a 

wise saying, i, 92. 

was king Surujm, with the same purpose, gave bis 
wife, his son, und himself, to a rukshusa, i, 02 »q. 

was minister Nunjaya, with the same purpose, gnvo 
his heart to a pisacu, i, 93. 

- the merchant’s elder Vasumdhara, gave, with the 

same purpose, all his wealth to a poor man, i, 03 »q. 

was king 8urupa, gave, with the same purpose, all 
Jambudvlpa to some mun, i, 04. 

- the deer Sutvara, gave, with the same purpose, his 

l»dy to u huntsman, i, 94 ,q. This is the Mrgnr fcVy. Mhv. 
u, 2o5-257, where the deer is called Suripa. and the ‘ wise 
saving ’ is reud with slight variation. 

. ^dgnbhujn, with the samo purpose, gave 

away his kingdom over the four dvipas, i, 95. 

— with the same purpose, threw himself into an abyss, 


— with the siime purpose, left a ship (?) in the sea, 

I' • A * W .® d ° not k,,ow " J'at tale is alluded to here, 
we can translate only tentatively; might mean also 

* a young one. 

P ” P0 “’ ** Ve “• W. i. Ml 

i, pu,, ” ,< '' ,w iut ° ^ 


of life i 111 tq * ’ *° W l >m ke gave all necessanes 


Mr# Wkst taL hnr U r»lat«l. il ”il w * < * nnu t fura » clear 

liow BodJh, obUuacl a wjac'«n!» , . hrT t “ * Uc ®“ ! •>* «W t*K 

*#yui? Iran the «iu he-charmer, » nut clear. 
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Buddha was the caknivartin king Aparnjita, who lived 
under Buddha Naresvam, to whom he gave eighty-four 
monasteries, i, 112. 

- was minister Vijava, who lived under Buddha 

Suprabha, to whom he guve an entertainment, i, 112 sq. 

- was the cnkrnvnrtin king Acvmta, who lived under 

Buddha Ratnaparvata, for whom he constructed 84,000 
palaces, i, 113 sq. 

- was the cakravartin king Priyadamma, who lived 

under Buddha Kanaknparvata, to whom he gave his 
kingdom, i, 114 sq. 

-was king Durjctya, who lived under Buddha Pushpn- 

danta, to whom he gave a luxurious entertainment, i, 115 sq. 

- was a king who lived under Buddha Lnlitavikrama, 

to whom ho gave forty kotis of palaces and yet another 
magnificent palace, i, 116 sq. 

- was king Mrgnpatisvara, who lived under Buddha 

Mnhiiyosas, to whom he gave a magnificent entertainment, 

i, 117 »q. 

- was the cakravartin king Manivishiina, who lived 

under Buddha Rntnaciida, to whom he gnve ninety-two 
myriad kotis of palaces, i, 118 sq. 

- was king Kusa, i, 128—131. This redaction is 

entirely different from the other Jatukas about Kusa; only 
this it Ims common with them, that also here they wish 
to carry off the queen. 

- was king of the snakes Ugra, charmer of snakes, 

who pardons the ignorant, i, 131. 

-was a lion, wounded by the hunter with the poisoned 

arrow, i, 131 sq. 

- was leader of a caravan, misled by the treacherous 

guide, i, 133. 

-was a king, pardoning his transgressing wife, i, 133 sq. 

-was a niigariiju (* king of elephants ’ or * of naga’s ’; 

it is not clear, from the tale, which is meant) Atulu, who 
lived under Buddha Muugulu, i, 248-252. 

-was a brahmin, who erected an umbrella on the stupa 

of his son, who was a Buddha, absorbed into nirvana, i, 2G». 
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•Trimkunaj. 282=Tesakunaj. (521) (translated from the 
MS. by T. P. Minayev). 

Buddha was the hermit Rakshita, who saved the city of 
Kampil}*a by appearing from the sea, i, 283-6. 

-was an elephant in Vilraijasi; he saved from the sea 

the citv of Mithila, i, 286—8. 

Rshabhaj. i, 288-290. 

Buddha was the leader of a herd of deer, of name 
Nyagrodhn, who wanted to sacrifice himself in order to save 
a deer, i, 359-366 ; cf. Nigrodhamigaj. (12). 

•Muujarij. ii, 48-64=Sudhabhojunnj. (535); cf. also the 
Bitarikosiyaj. In regard to the uncertainty expressed by 
the editor (p. 509) as to the title of this Jiitaka, we allow 
ourselves to opine that this title refers to the flowers that 
call forth the quarrel of the goddess. On the r6U of 
NS rad a cf. the Miirkandeyapur. and Simhili. Introduction 
(dispute between Kumbha und UrvasI). 

Godhaj. ii. 64-67=Jataka, 333; cf. Beal, Rom. Leg. 82 * 7 . 

JTarapradnnnj. ii, 67 tq. 

Yajodhara-vyughribhutaj. ii, 68-72; cf. Beal, 99 *q. 

*Dharm«palnj.= Mahadhumraapalaj. ( 447 ). 

Sara-kshepanaj. ii, 82 * 7 . 

Amani-karraara-darikaj. ii, 83-89 ; cf. Sucij. (387). 

•Muhii-ummnggaj. Channa-pathu-panho; 'Mahaushadha 
und Visakha: Schiefner, Tibetan tales—Ralston, particularly 
p. 157. •Minayev, Buddhism, i, 151-4; Beal, Rom. Leg. 
23-6. •Divvav. xxxvi, 521 * 7 . Sirij. ii, 89-94. 

_ •Kinnarlj. ii, 94-115; cf. Divyiiv. xxx. Sudhana-kuma- 
ruvadnna. Schiofner-Ralston, Sudhuuu-a vadium, 44 — 74 . 

•Syiimsj. ii, 166-177; cf. Kunaveraj. (318); cf. also 
No. 419 and Petavutthuvannana, i, 1 . 

•Campaka-naguraja-j. ii, 177-188=Gampevvaj. (506). 
Cariyapitaka, 85 * 7 . 

•Syimaka-j. ii, 209-231. Samaj. Westergaard, 532. 

Siriprabhnj. ii, 234-7. Suvannamigaj. ( 359 ). 

Sakuntakaj. ii, 241-3. 

Kucchnpuj. ii, 244 * 7 . This tale, as was mentioned above, 
found its way into one of the MSS. of the Jatnkamala. 
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Markutaj. ii, 246-250; cf. Jat. 208. 342 (also 57. 224). 

Sakuntukaj, ii, 250-5. 

Surupa-nirgarajaj. ii, 255-7; cf. Mahdvastu, i, 94. 

Ka«aj. ii, 420—496; cf. Kusaj. (531). Schiefnor-Ilalston, 
21. Dannglun, xiii, p. 91 tqq. Bbadrakalpuv. xxx; cf. 
Mabavastu, i, 128-131. 

Yrshabhaj. 1 

Yanaraj. 

Yanarlj. (?). 

Punyavantaj.; cf. Rhodrukalpar. xvi anti Tib.; Benfey, 
Puntscliatantra, ii, 535-7 (Xuchtrug). 

Yijitavij. 

linkshasadvipn-pakuhika-j.; cf. below Dharmalabdhaj. 
Yaliihassaj. (196). Divyuv. 119-121. 523-3. Avulokite?- 
varagiuiu-kiintnclu-ry film (ed. Calc. pp. 52-59; cf. Bumouf, 
Introd. p. 223 mj. Riijendrulul. p. 96 *q.). Wenzel, 
A Jatuka tale from tho Tibetan. Beal, Rom. Leg. 332—340. 
Uiouen-Thsang (St. Julien, ii, 131-140. Beal, ii, 240-6); 
cf. also Telupattuj. (9G). 

Kakaj. 

IlastinTj.; cf. Bhadrakalptir. xxxii. 

Nalinlj.; cf. Nalinlj. W. 519. Bhadraknlpnv. xxxiii. 

Padrnavatij.; cf. Rodhisuttvavudunuk. lxxxiii. [Candra- 
Suryaj.] ; cf. Bhodiaattvavadiinnk. lxxxiii, Bhadrakulpav. 
xxvii. Beal, Rom. Leg. 361-3. 

Upiilignngapalaj. Guiignmitluj. (421); cf. a similar story 
in tho collection Karpuraprnknruvncuri: Kapilabrahmana- 
kathd. 1 

Mahilgovinduj.; cf. Cariyap. i, 5. 

Dharmalabdhaj. 

Ajuata-kaundinya-j. 

Paucabhadravarglyaj. 


1 U»re M. Serurt's edition stona unfortunately «t present. The remainder of 
tbe titles, here added tit the author from lUyinlr.ilal, p. 145 tj. ami IVutlaU, 
p. 56 will doubtless be found in tbo forthcoming tulmnc of 11. Sctiart's 
edition.—H.W. 

* Tho collection is apparently tery near related, if not identical, with the 
KaUu-mahodadhi of the poet Somacnudxn. 
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Sarabhn[nga]j.; cf. Sarabhanguj. (522). Commentary on 
the Upalisutta (Feer). 

Purna-inuitrnynni-puttruj. 

Yusoduj.; cf. Bhadrakalpav. xv. Beal, Rom. Leg. 250-G; 
cf. Minayev, Buddhistische Fragmente, 584 n. 

Ashlisenaj. 

Ururilva-kiisyapa-nadi-kasyopaj. 

Arindamaj. 

As we do not feel ourselves justified, before the completion 
of the exemplary edition by Smart, to entor into « critique 
of the text, wo confine ourselves hero to adducing some 
more parallels: ii, 166 and 198-200=Suttanip., Pabbajjus. 
pp. 1 1-74 ; ii, 238-240=Suttnnip., Padhacms. pp. 74-78; 

191-5 = Kanthakavimiiua, Yimilnuvatthu, p. 73 »q. 
(No 81). 

Misprints, i, 27. 4 read tirywf ; i, C30. 32 read Jjp ; ii, 
54. 37 read brdhmana ; ii, 78. 17 read iwdni; ii, 83. 17 read 
uMrdnani ; n, 363. 11 read tphUethu ; ii, 362 sqq. is found, 
with rather considerable variants and transpositions, as a 
quotation in the Siluhaaanraocoya of gantideva, beginning 


ukto vandauavulhih | tenn punyavrddhir bhavatlti kuto 
gamyate || drydralokanatbtrAt | evam hi tatroktam || 
vapayuty akshannny asbtau ya ime desitii mava 
kshanam canigayety ekarn buddhotpadura su^bhanam, etc. 

(Copy of Minayev, from MS. in India Office, foL 174 v. »q). 
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1 IV. 

The Jataka of the “ Younj Trail hunter ” and the Jain 
parallel* to it. 

(Puilakusalamunava Jiitaka, No. 432.) 

Interesting parallels to this Jataka aro found (I) in the 
Jnin collection Samyaktrakamnudi .* 

(2) In the commentaries to the Uttarujjhayana, ii, 44. 1 

The parallelism extends to the general idea as well as 
to the tales. Thero is no doubt of the relation between 
the Buddhist and the Jain texts, though the character of 
this relation, on account of the insufficiency of the material, 
is at present difficult to define. This only is cortain, that 
those Jain texts which we could make use of are younger 
than the Pali text. 

In the SaraynktvakaumudI the group of tales and the 
1 frame’ to them are the following: 

At the time of the campaigns of king Suyodhana, tho 
general of police Yamadmyta represented him ; and he 
governed s<S wisely that he conquered tho love of all. The 
king, returning from bis campaign, began to envy him, and 
resolved to destroy him. In the night, together with a 
councillor and the house-priest, ho robs tho treasure-house, 
and on the following day, under pain of death, demands 
of Yamadawla tho discover)’ of the thiefs. Yamndandn, 
inspecting tho placo of tho burglary, finds the king’s shoe, 

1 Cl- Weber, A. Ceb. die Siunjr.: SBBA. 1889, xxxriii. For tho Irti we 
b»d tho a*** of tin- MS. from Minayvr’i collection, which rreembltw the rnWtian 
AB. of Weber (fol. I S3, II. 9-12; S.-uprut, 1629). It is in different hands— 
Jam beranagnri; we denote it by M.; this MS. u now in tho Imperial 1‘ublic 
Library. The tala that are not found in M., or that are different front tho 
redaction ABM., wo give after Weber. 

Cl. Weber, p. 30 (766), after the imlication of I*n>(. Lramaun; for thU 
teat wr only could make n«e of the Calcutta edition (Sumrat, 1936), and two 
MSS. from Minayer'a collection, nearly coinciding with the Calrntta tert. riz. 
i. SaipTat, 1839, fol. 293, with a tiba in hhanhS ; ii. Tlie Commentary (Utlari- 
ilhrkyanaeatrirthiuGpika) of Lakthmirallabhe, fol. 470. 1 16; Suijirat, 1909. 

we hud a MS. of the Aracari to the Ctur.ijjhij.ini, from the ume 
collntion, fol. 73, II. 20-21, am.; it cirr* the taint nearly in the form of a 
eonrpret. not differing in any material point from the teat of 'LakebmlraUabha. 

J.a.a.o. 1893 . 23 
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the seal of the councillor, and the priest’s Brahmnnic string. 
Understanding tho king’s purpose, be gives him, in the 
shape of tales, seven cautions, in the course of seven days 
of respite which the king had accorded him at the people’s 
request. 

i. On a tree there lived flamingoes. Once near the root 
of this tree a liana-creeper began to grow. An old flamingo 
bade the young ones to root it up, as it might become the 
source of disaster. The young ones laugh at him. A 
huntsman comes there, and, by the help of the liana, catches 
the birds; the birds, fallen into captivity, call to the old 
flatmngo for aid; he counsels them to feign themselves 
dead The huntsman, thinking them really dead, climbs 
the tree; he throws them down and they fly away. [B. ac¬ 
cording to Weber more detailed ]» L 

* “ - - * —v.™ h,d 

.iL L' ££ t ' T °\ ran ' i '° — ,h ° <•*» 

where king SudAarma lived riven t • • .. 

was JinaZti. Ilis minister’ T , ' ^ 

Wife .» «1M C w "V “ r " lk * ; . h “ 

campaign,* wi.hrf h.« . t- k “? * ™‘ ono “ 

caDitul • Kef * 1 ,^ • • , a lr,um phal entry into his 

f.u for'a ™, jn! 7 ^ ■ l "*‘ ,cU in •“> <° 

mil tor three data, notwithstanding all mvm. ti t 

drra counsels the kin- to m ./ P Then J< " ja ' 
King to make the street firm by the 

» W,'w'h^ t ^ , l^r pc *^ d 1 iD rn,!u,u 

oooUtinna in common 'win, thiV«Sr«nuiil ™ Rm ranny 

think it .mvrfl.nu, »d.Jucn iW HEpped**; we do J 

turn found in the Sam ya lt rtl • r pitncnU from tho IWanUotni that we 

L talc: comm huddkir tin u ti.li; . 

huddhihiiii tina.t.nii "Kami 

H. Ule: ntMliar^krim krt\* m \ 1 !t,*- l ' T ' , * kir * ki, > (PM*. v, 6, Knee* ). 

Ohl SliSaiBlgfir. SW WM bWB 

w, I, Ki*c*.). • uu ^ uu *- ra “» «aAs«d.tuh puiur etikupam (I-.no. 

; “ ‘ he ° ,W MSS - ** » M. emit . „/««, 

Wther do® nm mention (ht ranipaigJ1 
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blood of a man, whom ho had killed himself; this, he says, 
was a kauhcak 1 The kin" does not consent, though the 
people assure him that they will take the sin upon them¬ 
selves. Then they give another advice,* m, they make 
the figure of a man in gold and carry it about in the city, 
announcing that this golden statue and a koli of gold will 
bo given to the mother who herself will poison her son, 
or to the father who will suifocato his son. A poor brahmin 
Varadntta and his wife Nirijhrnd * are found, who are ready 
to sacrifice their seventh son Indradatla. The youngster 
laughs, and, on the question of the king, why he, at a 
time so terrible for him, is joyful, replies by pointing out 
the strangeness of his position. But the gods are pleased 
with the courage of the youngster and the behaviour of 
tho king, who had not the intention to kill him, and every¬ 
thing ends happily. 

iv. A deer with many’ young ones lived quietly’ in a park; 
the king of this town, Ripamardana, had many sons, to 
one of whom a huntsman once brought a little deer; the 
other princes also wished to have little deer, aud a hunt 
was made in the park. 4 

v. In Nepal, in the city Pdfalipidra, lived the poet king 
ViuBpala, whose wife was Ya*umatl. His minister, Bhdratl- 
hhuxhuni, had a favourite wife, Derakirtimanohard .* Once, 
in the assembly, the minister criticized a poem of the 
king’s; the latter, becoming angry, had him thrown into 
the Ganga. Being in the wutor, the minister pronounces 
some beautiful sentences, and the king portions him. 

vi. In the country of Kurujitngaht is the city of Pdtali- 
palra,* where king Sttbhadra lived with his queen Subkadrd. 
This park is devastated by monkeys, drunk with palm-wine. 
He sends, for the protection of the park, his domestic 

1 Weber, Kuhmalam. 

* Cl. Jacobi Au-„v Km. in MahArashtri, p. 51 ay. 

1 Wiiber, Xtktomm4, both -* pitiless.’ 

* TV tale is in B. only; tbr others hare no more than the Terse : from the 
fragment, preserved in M., it is still apparrnt that the deer begs for lorbcarance. 

* Weber An* not mention the wife. 

* Weber, Pafalipara. 
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monkeys, notwithstanding tho objections of the park- 
keeper.* 

vii. In the country Arm,ti is tho city of Ujjaywl ; there 
lived the rich merchant Subhadru. Going out once, he loft 
his two wives under tho care of his mother. Returning 
suddenly home, he Ends his mother in the embraces of a 
paramour. 

The king Suyod/uma does not understand these hints. 
Yamadandn then shows the shoe, the seal, and tho string, 
and makes known the thieves; tho people expel them, 
and put their sons in their places. 

As is seen from this abridgment, the theme is the same 
«n the Pali and tho Jain texts-the king with some men 
placed near h.ra, commits a robbery, and demands that the 
thieves be found; the person to whom ho addresses himself 
knows the thieves but before exposing them before ull tho 
people, tries by talcs to hint that tho truth is known to him. 
Every tale includes a verso as a kind of argumentum, always 
ending by the proverb “from tho protection the injury 
arose corresponding with the contents of tho tales, which 
are ^ut occasions when a thing or a human being, which 
or who should have been a refuge, turns out the source of 

,7'- tho , C!W ? Put * tho occaaio “ for all those tales. 
'% their frame, -the king-guardian, who ought to be tho 
refuge for a 1 h,s subjects, becomes a thief, the source of 

iTT'l l^ X l T° n ‘ th ° Und0ubt « 1 correctness of 
com'IS; T ^ th ° P5U Verei °"’ “**« “'I the tales 

as * 

T ~ iJentica,; P3li i=J«in v. and 

T , ‘ ,en in th «««»t •!.«•» >h. 

taken i nrn,nm * “4 only the tones in botll, 

taken together, have a remarkable likeness. 

B. fttltl* that th( !/«♦, »t _ •.« , 

5 llrr w *‘ 1 ' **»« wflil. monkey* drnutate tho 
* Tho doubts n l Wrbtr »iw .u. . . * 

th* talc* “die (i>. th» tale.) __illirh **"’ hicltlpu mmuinif nf 

r B Tco,chtirtril nod PaUwhA^^o^TJ h ;T* ,t ' h ' n ' «U» mxo dutch 
« Schadrn Ituml." 14). ’ such ohne cigvn* Schttti, 
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Jdlmka, 

i. yena siiicanti dukkbitam 

vena siiicanti iituram 
tassa mujjhe marissitm 
jatam saranato bhnyara 

ii. yattha bijnni riilianti sattii 

yattha patitthitii 
sit me slsam nipljeti jatam 
saranato bbayam 


SumyaktrakauinudL 
jena blyil parohanti jcna sip- 
panti pavava 

tassa majjhe marissami jiiyam 
saranao bbayam 
jeija bbikkbam balim demi 
jena pose mi uppayum 
tena me pubiya bhagga jatam 
saranato bhayam 


i. Amidst that, by the aid of which the seed grows, with 
which they water the trees 
I die, from the refuge (my) misery arose. 


In the translation of the second verse we allow ourselves 
to differ a little from Prof. Weber: ajjjxti/nm we take as 
an accusative sing, ‘myself’; jena we do not understand 
in the sense of ‘ because,’ but simply ' thut by which,’ ' by 
the aid of which,’—this refers to the clay, which gave the 
potter the means to live—accordingly wo translate : 

>i. That by the aid of which I give alms, and bring sacrifices 
wherewith I feed myself 

That crushed my back, from the refuge misery arose. 

The other group of tales which we bring together with 
the Jutaku, differs considerably in the subject, though the 
same ‘motif’ of the hint or admonition lies at the root of 
them all. The abridgment of this version, to which we 
now pass on, is made after the Calcutta edition, with the 
help of the above-mentioned two MSS. We give an abridg¬ 
ment only, thinking that a translation of u text not yet 
critically constituted, has no superiority over an abridgment, 
and, moreover, lacks an advantage the latter possesses, viz. 
brevity. 1 


1 By n-ason of deficient material for the constitution of a good text, ire had 
to renounce the production of ail Prakrit veraea, and confine uunwlra to thoae 
that arr purallrLi to the I'ali once; to omit thoae we thought not adtuuble, in 
consideration of the importance of showing the identity of particular expressions 
in the compared text*. 
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In the country of Vataa, among the followers of tbo 
sect of AthaJluibhuti, there was this custom: to the dying 
they said, 1 “ \ou will become gods in heaven, show your* 
selves then to us." But the dead transferred to heaven 

did not appear any more, and among tho followers of this 

sect doubt about a lifo after death arose. Once a disciple 
died, and, before death, they said to him: “You by all 
means must appear ugaiu to us when you become u god 

in heaven ; do not forget it." But he, having become a 

god, distracted by the various enjoyments nnd representa¬ 
tions of heaven, forgot to show himself. After having 
in vain waited for somo time for his appearance, all the 
followers of this sect were confirmed in their doubts regarding 
lifo ufter death, und dispersed, fallen into error. At this 
time u disciple, after becoming a god, driven by love for 
his teacher, showed himself on earth, and saw' that his 
teacher had fallen into error. In order to instruct him, 
he held at the end of some village representations; his 
teacher amused himself for six mouths with these repre- 
sen tut ions, feeling neither hunger nor thirst; when the 
god ceased his representations the teacher went away. In 
order to try his self-command tho god sent six youths, 
embellished with jewels; tho first youth was culled “He 
c-f the Earth. ’ \\ hen tho teacher saw him he said to him, 

“Little one, give me your ornaments?" When ho would 
not give them the teacher seized him by tho throat. The 

T d: ,he °f tl» earth 

(Pyrtrtta**,); ,|„, tariUo lore. I l,„„ „„„ a. „„ 

for ltd f It to not M-cmly for people liko you „ ct ,hu.i 
I will tell you a story, listen to it.” 

wL A P° tU?r> di ^ in S clay in a pit, 

was crushed by tho earth, and complained that he was 

“ -4; .Pt-mnuy only . pi. 

Lw—«. Diesis Berirku TOO It, ^11 rf ‘ 

100-1 1 J (Dntl«Sch.). 1 „ t(l , Asrp«r.! latl S, ‘ *"'• 

U • »tory «Usit JtUJUUgt, In ,1 MS * ° f Mi,w ) frr ) ,hcre 

known front Psltoni. i | „ i lrr „ t * liUratwr* thin name u 

., i, where , rlitTcT thief, mlthtn- . ^ U lhttl . 
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struck down by that which had been his source of sub¬ 
sistence. 1 

The teacher, notwithstanding the youth’s prayers, took 
his ornaments and put them into his bowl.* 

ii. The youth of the Water (Apkdyika) relates: The actor 
Pdtala, taking a walk, went into the Gauges; when the 
current carried him away, some one standing on the bunk 
said: “0 wise Pdtala, pronounce some beautiful sentenco. 
Pdtala pronounced a verse, wherein he bewails his situation. 

iii. The yOHth of the Fire (Agnikdyika ) relates: A hermit's 
hut burned down, whereon he pronounced a verse describing 
his situation. 

iv. 2. tale of the sarno youth: Some wanderer, from a 
fear of tigers, had recourse to fire, and, being set ereH 
burned by it, pronounced a verse. 

v. The youth of the Wind ( Vdyukumdra) : There was a 
corpulent youth, whom once the wind(-diseasc) crippled, 
seeing him going in the streets, leaning on a stick, some 
one asked him : “ Flow have you, so strong, becotno such , 
he answers with a verse. 

vi. The youth of the Tree (Vaiutepatikdyika) relutes: On 
a tree there lived some birds, who had many young ones, 
from the root of the tree a liana began to grow, and, wind¬ 
ing round the tree, reached the summit; onco a snake 
climbed up by this liana, and ate up the young ones; the 
birds, complaining, pronounced a verse. 

vii. (Not in the AracAri). The Mocing youth (Tratakd- 
yika) : In a certain town they expelled tho etrwjufae, who 
had come in from fear of defilement; the fair-minded 
( madhyaetha) of the people expressed their disapprobation 
by a verse. 


t W» «hiill DO* repent lignin thin prorerb, already known from tbs Jitakn and 

* TV robbery of the ornament* u repeated on the apprarenre of esch follow¬ 
ing youth, and therefore, without repenting this urcuiuitnnrr, we giro jure 

the *erie* of the remaining talee. ,.v« 

* Th.se reree. of there uW, whieh offer parallel* with the tale, m the J.taka, 

we give below with s translation. 
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viii. 2. tale of the same: In a certain town the king 
and his house-priest were thieves; the people, seeing this 
criminality, pronounced a corresponding verse. 

ix. 3. tale of the same: In some village a brahmin hud 
n beautiful daughter; he was inflamed by passion towards 
her, but, being ashamed of it, told nobody; his wife re¬ 
marked his unhappy appearance, and, learning the reason, 
contrived to help him. bhe said to her daughter that the}’ 
hud the custom, before marrying their duughtcr, to deliver 
her to a yahka, and announced to her that on the fourteenth 


day, between full moon and new moon, the yaknha would 
come to her at night, nnd bade her not to light a fire. At 
the appointed time the father appeared to her in the night 
under the shape of a yaktka, and had relations with her. 
When he fell asleep from exhaustion, she took a candle to 
look at the yakaha, and recognized her father. She said, 

“ Wbut rou8t <*“»ot be avoided," and again gave 

herself to him. Her mother, seeing i n the morning that 
they are long in waking, breaks out in complaints; the 
daughter, on awaking, tells her she herself is guilty, now 
she might find out another husband for herself. The mother 
ogam (in verses) complains that her own daughter had 
deprived her of a husband. 

x. 4. t»lo of the (not in llle In 

Ttllogo « brahmin dog , pond f„ r , lo g „ ^ rad 
thereby p ontod a grove, nnd brought hi. aacrifice. there. In 
h» next birth ho become o goot in tho oomo village; nnd 
walking .hoot ho anno to the p„„d. and remembfrei hi. 
fonnor ox-toncc. Once hi. ao„, nb„. t to bring , 

^“tho "oreT TO k °°™? ** ““ bt ' '**4. and led it 
, , e “‘ Wlowtd; a hermit, hearing it, 

uddremod him (the go.,,, binding him how ho had dog 

no^tkrf^S' •' The S»' was silent! 

id h?in“him r t::::t°zr ae , of - u ?? 

boeaore of hi. bringing aacrifioe,, had tl.n’J .ZhT.Zll 

the tilncp in .1, Uld ‘ W,,h ber foot - indicate 

place, in the courtyard of the house, were a treasure 
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was hidden in the earth. This was done, and afterwards 
father and son were transferred to the world of gods. 1 

In the samo manner the teacher, not listening to the 
warnings of the six youths, robbed them, and went away. 
In order to try his piety the god sends n woman to meet 
him on the way, but the teacher drives her off; going, she 
pronounces a warning, but he pays no attention to it. Then, 
going on his way, the teacher meets the king, who bade 
him to hold out his bowl, wishing to fill it with sweets. 
Fearing to show to the king the jewels he had stolen, and 
which wore in the bowl, he answered that on this day he 
did not take food. Then the king by force takes hold of 
the bowl and discovers the jewels. The king says, “ IIow 
is this? you scoundrel, then, have killed my sons!” Tho 
teacher, frightened, was silent. 

Here the god cxpluins that all this was a magic trick 
for the instruction of the teacher. 

As we have in our hands only the very modern text 
of Liikx/nnira/lalt/in, and the very much abbreviated text of 
the Aracuri, we cannot enter at present into an examination 
of the relation of our text to the Jiitaka on one side and 
tho Samyaktcak. on the other, and therefore confine ourselves 
to the pointing out tho parallels, and the remark that, in 
our opinion, our text most probably is only a slight vuriation 
of an ancient text. The parallels with the Jataka are the 
following: i=Jataka ii ; ii=Jiituku i ; iii, iv are here 
similar to Jataka iii; v=Jutuku v; vi similar to Jataka vi 
(cf. verse in viii 13.); viii = frame of Jiituka. With the 
Snmyaktcak.: \—Samyaktcak. ii; ii similar to Samyaktrak. v; 
= &miyaktrok. i; viii = frame of S nnyaktcak. 

Utlar&dh yayanaa utrdrthcuiIpikd. 
ii. jena rohanti blyiini jena jivamti kachava* 

tassa majjhe marissniui, javam saranao bhayam. 

(Jiitaka i, vena sificanti.) 

' The meaning >' thin, that tho sacrificial grove round the pond, which the 
Brahmin hod planted, thinking to merit a reward by this, became the source of 
misfortune for him. u in it himsdf nearly was otfmd up ns a sacrifice, baring 
been reborn for hi* sacrifices in the shape of a goat. 

* kiMTi.— E.L. 
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i. jena bhikkham balitn demi jenn posemi navae 
sa me mabi ukkuinai, jayarn saranao bhavnm. 

(Jutaku ii, yattha bijiini.) 

iii. jam abam diva ya rao ya tappemi mahusappina 
tena me udao daddho, jayam saranao bhayam. 

iv. mac vagghossa bhlenam puvao sarnnikao * 

tena daddham mamani aiigam, jayarn saranao bhayara. 

(Jataka iii, yenu bhattdni.) 

v. jetthasadhcsn miisesu jo suho hoi nraruo* 

tena me bbnjjae uhguro, jayarn, saranao bhaynm. 

. . (Jataka v, gimhanam.) 

vi. java vuocham' suhatn vucclmm' payave nirupuddave 1 
mulao utthiya vaill, jayarn saranao bhayarn. 

.... , _ _ (Jataka vi, yam nisaita.) 

tui. jattha raya sayam coro bhandio ya parobio 

disam bhayuha nagaraga, jiyam saraijao bbayam. 

(Jataka, p. 513, v. 60, raju vilumpate.) 


Translation of the Jain verses: 

ii. Thanks to which the seeda grow, by which the tortoises 
live, 

In midst of this I die, from the refuse etc 

1 U. which I gi„ alms, otid atfcr sacrifice, with 

which I feed my relatives, 

This earth crushes me, from etc 

S :, 1 ££1515 *' u w - <■“*. 


ui. 


IV. 


Tha. hu. burned duai ha?, 


v. 


vi. 


# o” - Ill > I 

Ilut it burned my body, from etc. 

^JrtthVindlidhT^ btnefiCCDt “ the monthfl of 

That has broken my limbs, from etc. 

Cp e pi “.’“ tree, „ hvod 

•iii. W^n'* ‘“a"" “ , ’, r *“ S “ P ' ««■ «o. 

SIX, 8 h, "“ lr " “ ** ■»“ I— • 
F TT* 9 ’ V ' ° ^ *• «(.*. -he mi** 


1 Tuith«ip,_E.L. 


note oo p. 346.] 


* aireroddm.-E.L. [S« 
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V. 

Bibliographical List. 

We think it useful to give here a list of works regarding 
the Jutakas; we have purposely excluded from it writings 
on Buddhism in general, in which usuully, among other 
things, something is &aid of the Jutakas, but only in a 
general way; some archaeological works, where there are 
separate representations of Jatakas, hut no port specially 
devoted to them ; as well as the Singhalese and Burmese 
editions of texts, thut are almost entirely unaccessiblo to 
the student at St. Petersburg. Some iucompleteness resulted 
also from the absence, in the St. Petersburg libraries, of 
a complete set of the Journal of the Ceylon Branch (indeed, 
our acquaintance with this Journal in the British Museum 
and India Office makes us doubt whether any one of the 
European libraries possesses a complete set; it is much 
to be wished that the Ceylon Branch of the Asiatic Society 
would give n good bibliographical description of this publi¬ 
cation, so important for the students of Buddhism). 

Beal, S. The Romantic Legend of Siikyu Buddha: from 
the Chinese-Sanscrit. London, 1875. 

Beudall, C. Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanscrit Manu¬ 
scripts in the University Library, Cambridge. Cambridge, 
1883.‘ 

Bigaiu/et, P. The life or legend of Gaudoma, the Buddha 
of the Burmese. London, 1880, third ed. (Triib. Or. Ser.), 
vol. ii, pp. 153-176: an ubstrnct of u few small Dzats, and 
of the principal ones called Nemi and Dzunecka. 

Biiihlharaniw, od. R. Morris, p. i. London, 1882 (P.T.S.). 

CnriyU’pitaka, ed. R. Morris, p. i. London, 1882 (P.I.S.). 

Id. Gogerley, D. J. Buddhism : Cbariya pituka. Jour. 
Ceyl. Br. 1853, pp. 1-11 (translation of the first ten tales). 

Chahner*, R. The lineage of the proud king [Ulisaj. 
No. 78], J.R.A.S. 1802, 39-51. 

1 Information on the collections and lists of J A taka*, cf. particular!) the Indr*. 
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• Cjtombo, It Mop of. Jour. Ceyl. Br. 1884. 

Id. Nakkhattaj. [48], Orientalist, ii, 83 >q. 

Translation of the jatakas [91-95]. Ibid, ii, 121- 


II. 

128 . 

Id. 
- Id. 


Kapotaj. [42], Ibid, ii, 158 tq. 

Dummedhaj. [50]. Ibid, ii, 192 tq. 

Cunningham, Sir A. The stupa of Bharhut. London, 
1879. E. Sculptured scenes, i, Jatakas, or previous births 
of Buddha, pp. 48-82 foil. 

Sura, in,a. The JataknmalS or Bodhisattvavadanamala. 
Ed. by II. Kern, 1891 (Harvard Oriental Series, i). 

Dhammapadam. Ex tribus codicibus Huuniensibus palice 
edidit, latine vertit, excerptis ex commentario palico notisque 
illnatravit V. Fausbbll. Hauniae, 1855 (the commentary 
contains many jatakas). 

Id. Buddhaghosha’s parables: translated from Burmese 
by Capt. T. Rogers. With an introduction, etc., bv F Max 
Muller. London, 1870. 1 ’ * ‘ 

Dsang/tm. Der Weise und der Thor. Aus dem Tibetischen 
ubemetzt und mit dem Originaltext herausgegeben von I. J. 
Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

FanthoU, V. Five Jatakas. Copenhagen, 1861. 

Id. Two Jatakas. J.R.A.S. V, l_lg ( ll7 m 
/</. The Dosaratbajataka, being the Buddhist story of 
king Rama Xopenhagen, 1871. 

Id. Ten Jatakas. Copenhagen, 1872. 

Id. Nogle Itemaerkuinger om enkelte vanskilige Pali 

Foi sssr °™ r d - k - d - vw '“ k - s ' uk - 

s i£s« a4“ J5Mk “- ,a - 7 - v - 

u *“■* ja - 

(L„ avadana-jatakoa). 
i ans, 1881. Lxtr. du J.A. pp. 327-364. 

the con.pl.te 

P-riBg by T . W. Rh;/b»n^ 1 17 ,ho ** T “» &**r. « W* 
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Id. Lc coramentaire de l’Upalisuttara. J.A. 8. xi, 
112-154 (jataka 423 and 522), 1888. 

Id. A radii nit Sataka Cent Legendea (Bouddhiques) trnduites 
du Sanskrit. Paris, 1891 (Ann. dn Mus. Quimet, xviii), 
passim. 

*Fra»ci», II. T. The Yedabbhnjataka [48] translated and 
compared with the “ Pardoner's Tale." London, 1884. Cf. 
Academy, Dec. 22, 1883 (also Or. ii, 50-53). 

Hultzsch, E. Ueber eiue Sam m lung indischer HSS. und 
Inschriften. ZDMO. 40, 1-80 (1886) (Bharhut Inschriftcn, 
corrections and additions to Cunningham’s edition). 

•Idfakatf/iacatinand. Tho Jataka, together with its Com¬ 
mentary, being tales of the anterior births of Gautama 
Buddha. For the first time edited in tho original Pali by V. 
Fausboll, and translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, vols. 1-5. 
London, 1877-91. 

'Kern, II. Bijdrag tot do verkluring van cenige worden 
in Pali-geschriften vorkomende. Amsterdam, 1886. Letterk. 
Verh. Kou. Akad. Deel, xvii, pp. 1-80. 

Id. Der Buddhistische Dichter Sura. Festgruss an Otto 

v. Bohtlingk. Stuttgart, 1888, p. 50 *q. 

/• Kshanendra. Avadanu Kulpulata, a collection of legendary 
stories about the Bodhisattvas, with its Tibetan version, now 
first edited by Surat Chundru Diis and Pandit Iluri Mohan 
Vidyii bhfishnna. Bibl. In«L Calcutta, vol. j, lose, i-iii; 
vol. ii, fasc. i, 1888-90. 

Lciwiann, E. Die Legonde von Citta und Sambhiita 
[Jataka 498], W.Z K.M. v, 111-146; vi, 1-46 (1891-2). 
r Mahdcatiu. Le Tcxte Sanscrit publ. par E. Senart, 
vol. i, ii. Paris, 1882-1890 (in the introduction an abridg¬ 
ment of the text is given). 

/ Minmjec, I. New facts concerning tho connection of 
ancient India with tho West. J. Publ. In&tr. OlE 1870. 
No. 8, 225-239. Cf. Buddhistische Frngmente, Mel. As. 

vi, 577-599. 

Id. Some tales of the rebirths of Buddha, J.P.I.O. 
1871, xi, 87-133. 

Id. Some words on tho Buddhist Jutakas. Ibid. 1872. 
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* Id - Indian talcs Ibid. 1874, xi, 68-104 ; 1876, ii, 
185 - 234 ; ii, 368-103; iv, 314-340; v, 69-97. 

y Id. [The 77th Jutaku in the book of A. N. Veselovski, 
The legend of the twelve dreams of Shahaish. St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1879, pp. 28-34.] 

Id. Abridgment of uomo unedited Jatakas of the Pali 
canon (Posthumous) Zhivuju Starino, 1891, iii 161-164- 
iv, 118-120. 1 

/ Horn*, li. The Book of Birth Stories, Contemp. Rev. 
My. 1881, 728-749. 

/ Id. Jiituka-stories. The Myth of the Sirens, Academy, 
1881, Aug. 27 (also Ind. Ant. 1881, p. 292 *q.). 

/ Id. Folk-tales in India, translated from the Pali Jatakas, 
or Book of Birth Stories, etc., ed. by Prof. Fausbdll, of 
Copenhagen. Folk-lore Journal, ii, 304-310, 332-340 
370-377 ; iii, 56-79, 121-133, 242-256, 328-366 ; iv, 
45-63, 168-182. 

/ Id. Notes and Queries. J.P.T.S. 1834-9 (chiefly remarks 
of grammatical and lexicological character). 

/ Muller, E. A simplified grammar of the Pali language. 
London, 1884, pp. 128-132 (Valahaaaaj.). 

* h „ Tl,e A PP“W»kajataka [1], Or. i, 156-63. 

/_ • NoU * 4 on the Dasarathajataka (1887), the 

Taprobamnn, u, 4, 101 *q. 

* °!t 'T" J ‘ *’ l,ud<lhi,t P«nillel to the Join legend 

on the de.troe„„„ of D tdmac; Zap. VoM. Otd. I. It. Arch. 
Obstc. vi, 33o *q. 

PaueMke, T. //. The reward of covetousness [Vedab- 
bhaj. 48]. Orientalist, i, 165 ,q. (1884) 

o/f olT! a, ;r°f,? ,e rUlaVas Aslmsavagga. 

.a-Vwlj-' Dl —' —■ l9;a - 

/ RdjrndrahUa Mitrn. The Sanskrit Bndilh;.* v* » r 
NepaL Calcutta, 1,882. hW ‘ lltcrature of 

« H h Roe-Un—mostly j, the . Jo-nM , 
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/ Rhys I)nruin, T. JF. Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka 
tales. Translation, vol. i. London, 1880 (Triib. Or. Ser.). 
[Nidana-Kathn and Jataka, 1-10.] 

Rouse, IF. H. D. Index to the Jittakn. J.P.T.S. 1890, 
pp. 1-19. 

Id. A Jataka in Pausanins. Folk-lore, i, 409 (1890). 

/ Sehiefner, A. Tibetan tales derived from Indian sources. 
Translated from tho Tibetan of the Kah-gyur. Done into 
English from the German, with an introduction, by W. R. S. 
Ralston. London, 1882 (Triib. Or. Ser.). Tho German 
originals in Melanges Aeiatiques, tom. vii, viii. 

St. Andrew St. John, Rer. F. A. Chattapuni (from tho 
Burmese). Tho feud between the owls and the crows. 
Triib. Or. Rec. 3. i, 72 sq. 

Id. Buddhist Jiituka. Laludiiyijiitukn. Ibid. 3. i, 175 sq. 
(from the Muhajanuka). 

I Id. Buddhist Jntukus from the Burmese. Mahii Kap- 
pinna. Ibid. 3. ii, 35 sq. 

I Id. fihiiridattujatukavutthu. J.R.A.S. ».*. 1892, pp. 
77-139 (cf. Id. Bhuridutta. Folk-lore ii, 90-98, 1891). 

/ */</. Muhiijannkajataka, transl. Ind. Magazine, 1887. 

Steele, Th. An eastern love-story. Kusa Jiitukaya. 
London, 1871. 

Tatcney, C. II. Indian Folk-lore notes from the Pali 
jiitakos and the Kuthiisaritsfigara. Jour, of Philol. xii, 
112-126 (1883). 

Id. The Buddhist original of Chaucer’s ‘ Pardoner’s Tale.' 
Ibid, xii, 203-208. 

7 Id. Muhukapijiltaka [identification of a Bharhut relief, 
tal. xxx, 4, with Jilt. 407]. Proc. As. Soc. Bong. 1891, 
pp. 120-22. 

Thirteen, J. II. Die Legendo von KisugotnmI. Eine 
literarhistor. Untersuchung. Breslau, 1880. 

/ Upham, E. The Mahavansi, the Riijil Ratnucari, and the 
Raja-vali, etc. London, 1833, vol. iii, 266-313. Particulars 
referring to the five hundred und fifty tales, forming the 
celebrated Buddhist book, termed the Pansiyas Panos Jutuka, 
or incarnations of the Budhu Gaudmn, with translations of 
several of the stories. 
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/ !<(• The Ilistory and Doctrine of Budhisra, etc. London, 
1829, pp. 25 10, I he transmigration of souls and the Jutukas 
of Imdha (three Jatakas; Bambadat-rajah, Uscoratanum- 
rajah, Wessantara-rajah, with five tubles of illustrations). 

/ Warren, S. J. Two Bus-reliefs of the Stiipa of Barhut. 
/ 1 Viunher, If. Remarks on Buddhism, v and vi, Zap. 

Trap. Ak. Nauk. t. 62, 25-37 (1890). [Russian.] 

Wrier, A. Ueber das Mukasa jatakam [44], Mon. Ber. 
Berl. Ak. 15 Apr. 1858, pp. 265—275; cf. Ind. Stud, iv, 
387-189; Ind. Str. i, 228-332. 

/ Id. Ueber das Ramayoga. Berlin, 1871 (Abh.B.A. 1870). 
/ Wenzel, II. A Jataka talc from tho Tibetan. J.R.A.S. 
n.s. XX, pp. 503-511; Corr. Hid. XXI, p. 179. 

Weetergaard, X. L. Codices Indici Bibliotheca Regia 
Kavniensis Havniae, 1846, pp. 36-42 (Jdtakassa Atthu- 
vatjnnnn). 

/ * Vikremiuinghe (iV.D.M. de Zilca). List of tho Pansiya- 
parasjiltaka. Jour. Coyl. Br. No. 35 (for 1887). 

ZaeJwriae, Th. Die Sechzehnte Erzuhlung dor Vetiila- 
paficuvimsati. Bezz. Beitr. iv, 360-383. 

/ L - *' Notea on certain Jatakas relative to tho 

sculptures recently discovered in Northern India. Jour. 
Ceyl. Br. S , 175-218, No. 35 (1887). Colombo, 1889. 

With .a asteri»k ore deooUd tho* wort, which wo h«r„ „* oureclrre. 

St. Petersburg, October, 1892. 


aUttaml mL m attaVlSZt pHiuimniratod to mo a] few 
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Art. IX.— Temiya JMalta Yatthu. From the Burmese. 
By II. F. St. Andrew Sr. John, M.A., Wtdh. Col. 
Oxon. 

This Jiitaka stands No. 541 in the Ceylon list under the 
title of Mugupiikkhn or “The dumb cripple." The Bur¬ 
mese, however, prefer to call it by the name of the Prince, 
who is the hero of the story. It is the first of tho ton 
greater Jutaka, and, unlike the Bkuridutta, contains little 
or no folk-lore, but illustrates the value of asceticism. 

According to the Xidanu-kutlm, p. 57, of Professor Rhys 
Davids’ “ Birth Stories," this Jutakn is said to be a state 
in which the Buddha acquired “ The Perfection of Reso¬ 
lution," according to these words:— 

266. Father and mother I hated not, reputation I hated not. 
But omniscience was dear to me, therefore was I firm 
in duty. 

This is the eighth perfection or Pam mi culled " Adhittlm- 
nnm” or fixity of purpose. 

The Malm Janaka which I translated in the Indian 
Magazine, and which has also been translated by Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko, is on tho same subject. 

There is one point to which I would draw special attention. 
At page 53 of the " Birth Storius ” it is stated in the 
Xidana-kathii:— 

252. So the men, perfect in every part and destined to 

Ruddhnhood, 

Traverse the long road through thousands of millions 
of uges. 

253. They are not born in Hell nor in the space between 

the worlds; 

They do not become ghosts torn by hunger and wnnt. 
And they do not become small animals even tho’ born 
to sorrow. 


1893. 


24 
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257. Though they dwell in heaven they are not born to 
the unconscious state. 


Yet in this Jataka it is related that the Bodhisat had been 
8000 years in the Fsaada Hell. 

There is also another point which requires explanation. 

These last ten are always called the great Jataka, but they 
are not all longer than the others. 

For instance, Khandahala (545), or, as the Burmese call 
it, Canda Kumiira, is quite short, and the Sivi Raja (502 ?) 
is long. 

The style of the Sivi, which is on the Piirami of Alms¬ 
giving, is also similar to some of those in the last ten. 

These longer Jataka, and some of a similar character, 
should, I think, bo classified separately from those which 
appear to be folk-lore tales of an earlier date, adapted to 
Buddhism by Gotama himself or the earlv teachers. 

The drift of this Jataka also appears to be directed ngainst 
the Brahminieal idea that a man ought to be the futher 
of a family and enjoy life prior to becoming an ascetic, 
and though the chief discourse is on the duties of friendship, 
the end of the story points out-that the ascetic life can 
not be embraced too soon, and that note is the time, note 
is the day of salvation. 


The Burmese version hero translated was written in the 
year a.d. 1787, during the reign of Bo-Dawe. or Badun- 
m.u, the grandson of Aloung-phara, when he was engaged 
ui building the huge unfinished pagoda at Mingun (tide 
Phayre. H,st. p. 218). It was printed in Rangoon, at 
the lluntbnwnti Press, in a.d 1888. 

lkm endeavoured render He onlr Pnli gdtS given 
faithfully to He meaning, t h„„gh He (run,lotion may be 
somewhat free and the metre different. 


Temi Zat-tawk-otee, alia* MOoafakkha Jataka VArrac. 

“ rt “ in f Of disciple, and Rnh.n. 

Arnhnm, -cr. .o tha h.Il of nimbly proi,i„g lhc Urd .. 

(Ootnmn Buddba) "perfect .bnegntion of the world" 
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(nikkhama-paraml). The Lord came forth from his cell 
(gandha kuti, perfumed chamber), and seating himself on 
his dais said: “My children, what were you conversing 
about just before I came out?” and his disciples answered: 
“ Wo were praising your 1 Great Abnegation,’ and unable 
to do so sufficiently.” 

On hearing this the most excellent Lord said: “ My 
children and disciples ye do well in praising thut great 
renunciation made by me who can now never iucur a bad 
transmigration, and who have arrived at the summit of 
all things after being brought to a right frame of mind 
through beholding ‘ the four warnings ' (nimitta) ; but 
much more ought ye to praise that most excellent virtue 
(pa rami) which enabled me, in a former birth, when I 
was the son of a king, of whom the Brahmans had 
prognosticated that I should become a universal monarch, 
at a very early age, to renounce that kingdom, through 
being terrified by words spoken by my father to certain 
thieves.” 

On the request of his disciples he then related the 
following Jataka: — 


CHAPTER I. 

Long ago in the city of Buruiiasi, in the kingdom of Kiisi, 
a princo reigned called the Raja of Kusi. Ho was a giver 
of offerings, a man of strong religious feelings, ever open* 
handed and ready to assist, self-deuying, not harsh to his 
relations and attendants, long-suffering, slow to anger, not 
oppressive, straightforward aud tender, ever acting in 
accordance with the “ ten laws ” which ought to guide 
the conduct of kings. His concubines numbered sixteen 
thousand, and his chief Queen was Canda, the daughter 
of Mudda Raja, of the city of Siigalu, 1 in the country of 
Maddn, one of the most lovely of women. 


* Sikala or Sanjsl* in the Punjab. 
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She did everything that her lord and master desired, and 
delighted in making religious offerings, never neglecting 
tho fast days. However, notwithstanding all this, not one 
of tho royal ladies from the Aggamahesi (chief queen) 
downwards was blest with an offspring, nnd the people 
of Biiranasi murmured and said: “ Our Raja has no heir 
to carry on his royal line, and we know not whether the 
person whose lot it may be to succeed to the throne of 
our protector may bo well disposed: let us assemble in the 
plain in front of the palace and represent to the Iliijil that 
it is his duty to pray for a son.’ So they came together 
to the gate of tho palace and cried, saving: “ 0 most ex* 
ccllcnt and glorious Lord, who ever reignest in accordance 
with the * ten laws, the sun that rises and casts its beams 
over the eastern continent and with its light dispels the 
darkness, for twelve hours passes towards the northern 
continent; when night arrives the circle of the moon, 
when full, like a lesser sun, lightens us with its rays; 
so, too, in this city of Rariiuasi, we, who are enlight¬ 
ened by your majesty’s glorious brightness, see no signs 
of a son who shall brighten us like the moon, nnd are 
filled with doubt and anxiety: we, therefore, bog that 
you will offer up prayer for a son.” 

The King hearing their cry asked his ministers tho 
meaning thereof, and they told him, whereupon the King 
said. Mj people, it is well; in accordance with vour 
supplications I will cause my Queen to pmv for a son; 
be not afraid, a son will be bom/’ Having thus com- 
forted and dismissed his subjects, he sent for Queen Candii 
and all his ladies, and said: " Royal ladies, the people 
of the country demand an heir apparent and I have none 
to gne t u ni, go, therefore, and pray for a scion of roval 
race; let each one pray to her especial deity.”' 

The 16.000 ladies, therefore, made supplications and offer- 
mp to tbo.r «no« tat no n „ d .„gl,tcr wo. 


& *■* “ “ "! »< U* tli, full wo, polwU, 
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born to any one of them, and report was accordingly made 
to the King. 

Then the King sent for CandS Devi, and said : “ 0 Lady, 
if the abode be not pure what glorious being will enter 
therein ? If our actions be not excellent neither a Deva nor 
any other glorious being will attach himself: by the virtue 
of original merit, however, and by being thoroughly imbued 
with religious feeling, such as fasting and other good 
practices, your prayers will be fulfilled.” 

Queen Cundit therefore, on the next day of the full moon, 
kept u most solemn fast, and at night, instead of lying 
on a couch, lay on the floor, meditating on the purity with 
which she had performed her religious duties. At break 
of day she made the following prayer:— 

“ That I’ve kept my fast unbroken 
May a son born be the token.” 

Thereupon, through the power of the Queen’s merit, Sakka’s 
throne, the “ i'undukambulu” stone, became hard,' and looking 
round to see the reason he perceived that it was on account 
of Canda Devi’s prayer. 

lie then considered whether there was in Tivntim&a any 
Deva worthy to be her sou, and saw the fiodhisat Deva. 

Now the llodhisat, before he became a Devu in Tdvatirasd, 
in his third state of existence, had reigned in Hariinasi for 
twenty years, and owing to his merit being interfered with, 
had not acted strictly in accordance with the M ten laws," 
so, for eight thousand years after the reckoning of men, he 
hod been boiled in the hell called Ussada,* aud from that 
bell went to Tavatimsa. At this moment the llodhisat 
hod been iu TavutimsI 16,000,000 years, which is the 
space of a Deva’a lifetime, and on uccount of un¬ 
expended merit was about to transfer himself to the Yima 
Deva region, which is still higher. Sakku therefore repaired 
to the palace of the Bodhisut, with the intention of asking 
him to become the son of Cunda Devi, and said: “ O Deva, 

1 Sometimr* die throne becomes hard and at other* hot. 

1 Childers offers no explanation id this word, it is one oi the le**tr Iltlls. 
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who art even equal to me in glory, if thou gocst to the 
upper Devu region*, os it is now thy purpose, the advantage 
will not be great, but if thou wouldst go to the country of 
men thou wilt probably obtain immense merit and be a 
benefit to others. Just now, in the country of Kiisi, the 
Queen Candii .has prayed for a son endowed with the most 
excellent desire to perform good works.” Sakka thus pre¬ 
vailed on him .to take birth with Queen Cnnda, and, at the 
same time, caused five hundred other Deva’s, who were 
near their time of change, to take birth os sons of tho 
nobles of Kasi, so as to be his companions. 

Tho Bodhisnt having consented, passed instantly from 
Tavntimsn and took birth in the womb of Candd Devi. 
At the same instant,'[like the flash of a “ vnnijinu,” the 
Queen knew that she had conceived a son in answer to 
her prayer, und informed the King. 1 

The King, overcome with joy, ordered that she should 
be guarded most cnrefullv. 

In the course of ten months (lunar) she brought forth 
a son, and on the day of his birth the wholo of the country 
was overcast with clouds, and there was an abundant rain. 

Aow nil the people were assembled together before the 

l ^° *° express their congratulations, and 

the King, in his delight, cried out: “I have gotten a son; 
rcjoKt u of }ou, and the nobles and people, equally 
delighted, answered : -• Malm raja, were we not all as tillers 
of the earth without seed, and were we not bowed to the 
ground with fear lest food should be wanting; now that 
we have been wetted by this auspicious shower, felt its 
cooling influences, and obtained a royal heir, destined to 
obtain great merit,>ho indeed will not rejoice P " 

arm for ^>e[ Senapati (commander of the 

Z J) Z 1 : * 8011 h “ t*", onto me, and there¬ 

fore, just as kings of tho universe, when they obtain a very 

precious thing, guard it with innumerable' attendants, so 

nnhing with iu (but' I ran fli?) "“pun that ran penetrate through 

* form rijira, 5?It ie 
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mv son must have a guard of companions to be brought 
up with him. If, after searching through uli tho houses 
of the nobility, you find any that have been born this 
day, let a list of them bo made and set before me.” So 
search was made, und u list of five huudred noble children 
was sent in. Suitable dress and ornaments wero presented 
to each, und they were well looked after. 1 

And for the youthful Bodhisat thoy searched out 240 
young wetnurscs with good breasts of milk, pleasant and 
sweet; four were appointed for each hour of the sixty hours 
of the day and night; one to hold the baby, ouc to wash 
it, one to dress it, and the other to fondle and play with it.* 

Now this is a list of women who are not faultless— 

1. The tall woman. A child that is suckled by a tall 
woman, being at some distance from her breast when lying 
in her arms, lengthens its neck by stretching up. 

2. The orer-ehort woman. The flesh of her breast is con¬ 
stantly pressing on tho child’s face when it is sucking and 
its neck becomes short. 

3. The thin woman. The flesh of the breasts being lean 
her bones hurt the child. 

4. The fat woman. Her flesh is always in a state of 
quivering and the child’s legs become weak and tremulous. 

5. The lontj-breaxtnl woman. Iler breast is constantly 
pressing on the child's nose and it becomes flattened. 

6. The black woman. Her milk is too cold. 

7. The white woman. Her milk is too hot. 

8. The woman who cough*. Her milk is acid and pungent. 

9. The woman who ha* a ilijficulti / in breathing. Her milk 
is bitter. 

The King provided also an infinity of various articles for 
the child’s use, and bestowed great gifts on Cundii Devi. 

1 TUU cuit<-in ii often meutitwed. Was it uuivenal in luiiiuf Cm it be 
connected with the 'laughter at the innocent* t 

* Xari, commonly untcl for an hour, ii really the sixtieth part of twenty-four 
boun, ami the name *» Pali nu|i, a measure for holding water, and used in 
measuring time. It contains lour pads, according to the Burmese. Childers i* 
not derided on the point. That nirt lhould become uilt ii natural, as the 
Burmese cannot pronounce the letter r, and substitute y or I fur it. It l* not 
easy to see bow ni(i became ndri. 
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When the naming day arrived all the Brahman* who 
were skilled in omens were assembled nnd fed, and tho 
King thus addressed them: " 0 Parohits, after examining 
uiy sou’s characteristic marks, tell me plainly whether he 
will be free from calamities; let nothing be concealed from 
me.” 

The Brahmins, after careful examination, answered: "0 
Raja, your son is undoubtedly possessed of the signs of 
future greatness. There is no cause of danger apparent. 
ITe ought to be n universal ruler.” On hearing this the 
King was delighted, and, having overwhelmed them with 
gifts, wild: “Sirs, I am about to give a name to rov son; 
on the day of Ins birth there was an omen of great happi¬ 
ness to all creatures, for the whole country of KSsi was 
overspread with clouds and a gentle rain' fell upon it; 
from myself downwards all the nobles and people were 
w-et by the rain; and since he wus born, when the hearts 
of all my people were saturated with peace, ho must not 
be called after a family name like others, let him be named 
Temiya (fr. tenicti • to moisten 
About one month nfto thi,, tl,„ „„ w 

“"W bim to the King, who 
took htra .o hi. urn,, „„1 eul under ^ nk .„. 

Ju-t.Lo„ four thieve, .ho bud been orre,ted .ere Loght 
before the hmg. uod ho. i. order 10 ,„ rrift 

“ . V A ’ Z • vu "\ ,lu >™ ° f '!>« country, you rilloin.. 

on. of you .bull reeve , th.un.nd .trip,, .itbYod. cororod 

Z tbl d ,M : ,° n ° be «* '» Pmon in irons; 

the third shall bo done to death In- • • . . 

and tho fourth shall bo impaled!- •»«"* 

The little prineo. on bearing tbU order given in n terrible 
voice, thought thus- “TK:* 8 n ,n tt icmoie 

not right It nia nner of deciding cases is 

frineo^of ■ r ”, • t '. d “* U r »« freed myeelf from the 

father's royal „tate I again fall Ito M wT" 8 “ 7 
w the harden .ill be too he,v“or m! ^ d °“ ,g ”“ 0 

Tomril ,t „o?, , ' , r h< ’ Pa ” n8 « Prineo 

y “ pul *° ri»P under the .hud. of „ .bib, 
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urobrelln, aud after a little woke up. Turning his eyes up¬ 
wards he guzed at it aud saw that it was a royal umbrella. 
Thereupon remembering that ho hud been obliged to undergo 
the pains of Hell through having been King, he was filled 
with dread, and, with tho sound of tho terrible decision 
still ringing in his ears, feuring that ho would have to 
become king, he thought thus: " How is it that 1 have been 
born in the house of this cruel thief-slaughterer ? ’ lhen, 
by means of his accumulated knowledge of former existences, 
having looked back and cleurtd uway tho haze, he saw that 
he hud come from Tavutimsa, und aguin, considering iis 
to what existences ho had passed through, ho saw that ho 
had been boibd in I fell, und remembered that it was for 
bad actions done when ho was once King of Banimisi; 
fearing that he should constantly bo born again amongst 
men, on account of those deeds which ho would bo obliged 
to perform when kiug, he thought, “ I see that 1 am 
not free from tho fivo dangers. On account of having 
enjoyed the pleasures of royulty for twenty years, I had 
to undergo that number multiplied by 4000, even 80,000 
years in misery, and since in tho uupeacoful stale of king- 
ship ono has to put down rubbers with u harsh and cruel 
band, how can ono bo pure ? IIow cun one cleanse one s self 
from impurity ? Horn in this powerful thief-killer's house, 
which I have lighted upon, even I, ut the tender ago of 
hardly thirty’ days, have seen enough to crush my very 
heart’s flesh, and have heard my father utter words not fit to 
be board. If through n desire to inherit my father s estate 
I aguin become king, I shall u second time fall into tho 
whirlpool and revolve like a stick of firewood.” 

Prince Temiva heing thus troubled by his meditations whilst 
lying half comatose under the umbrella, tho fairy’ who 
guarded it, with tho affection of ono who had been u motherin' 
long past ages, seeing tho Dodhisat in this pitiable condition 
took the form of his mother and said: “ My little darling, 
by what thoughts are you disturbed ? Do not bo troubled 
by thinking about dreadful things; your mother is watching, 
aud will not every’ wish be fulfilled ? Darling, if you 
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really desire to escape from tins pomp and vanity do not 
disclose your abilities, but simulate feebleness. Though 
you are not weak, appear to be so; though not deaf, feign 
deafness; and though your mouth is perfect, pretend to be 
dumb. Keep up these appearances with determination." 

On hearing the fairy s words I’rince Tcniiya took courage 
and answered; “ 0 Fairy, I will indeed follow your 
advice. In their wish to see me bloom into regal inagui* 
ficence, ray father and mother desire only their own wel¬ 
fare and follow not my desires; since they do not plant 
for their own advantage and pleasure, and do not clear away 
the obstacles which hinder my desires, and since you point 
out to me the path which leads to great and undiminished 
benefits to be sought for in countless existences, I seer 
the way clear before me, a path, too, which is in ncconianco 
with my own wishes." 


Haring thus determined, ho refused to take suck, and 
endured the pangs oi hunger without wailing. 

The nurses not being able to understand his extraordinary 
condition informed his mother, and when she saw the little 
prince not thirsting f or milk, motionless, and with wide 
•taring eyes, endeavoured to amuse him; but he remained 
fixed and immovable, and she could not form anv conjecture 

os to what was the matter with him, and caused the Bruh- 
mans to exnmine him. 


I hough the Parohits hunted through all their books 

Kino- Thru IT "Y'T 18 f ° r hU 8Ut *’ “ Qd informed tho 
*' h0 - V , tl 7 U « ht ^ had fixed his mind on sumo 

u- rer r JW r \" OUll] ° ff in timo - The child, 

r rr ji d thc #am ° c ° nditi ° n - 

in great grief cried out: “Mv lUdin, . ... 

I will mvself suckle him" II • h,# nU,k * 

forced /), wn u- ,i However, only when milk was 

forced down his throat would he take ir IT • i . * 

»« nttior „k;i i . , *■** «• He cried not out 

Idren, but lay motionless with unclosed eves 
noticing nothing, and steadily perseveri, J 

nation ^ persevering in his determi- 

The sum, consulted together and said: “Our prince 
remains immovable lilro . . . wur P r,nco 

U ’ hk ° ono who “ impotent, dumb, and 
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deaf; but his feet und hands are not those of an impotent 

child, nor is his lower jaw like that of one who is boro 

dumb; neither are the protuberances behind und in front 
of his ears like those of one who is deaf; sonio wise man 
ought to be able to discover what is the mutter with him. 
They therefore addressed the King thus: “ \ our royal son 
is more than a month old, and it is not right that other 

means should be tried; let us try him with milk for a year, 

and if there bo no difference we will use other tests. 
So they kept him for some days without milk, but the 
Bodhisat, though enduring terrible thirst, through fear of 
llell, cried not for milk, but bore it patiently. 

Then the Queen, in her agony, caused him to be fed with 
Tnilk. Thus they again and again tested him for a whole 
venr. 

At the end of that tirno the nobles made report to the 
King, and he directed that other means should be resorted to. 

2 mi Tent. Now it is tho nuture of childreu who are just 
one year old to bite everything that comes in their way, 
whether it be good or bad: so the princo wus luid in tho 
courtyard of tho palace surrounded by his 500 foster- 
brothers, and all sorts of eatables were spread round them, 
so thnt each might tukc what he pleased; people were hidden 
round about to observe them. The 500 companions, as soon 
as they saw the sweetmeats, lnid hands on them, and stuffed 
them into their mouths, but tho Bodhisat thus chastened 
himself saying: “Child Temiva, from earliest existences, 
of which the beginning is not apparent, thou hast ealen 
times and again things both pleasant and sweet; in future 
existences also thou shalt doubtless rejoice, but if iu tho 
period before thou art released from the whirlpool of age* 
thou desirest wealth and hell-fire, these enjoyments are 
tho entrance to that path; if, however, thou desirest to 
escape llell take not these cukes.” 

So he remained motionless and took them not, nor did he 
even turn his eyes towards them. 

Ilis mother and the nurses did all they could to coax him 
to take them, but he remained as one who is impotent, deaf. 
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and dumb. Only when they chewed them and thrust them 
into his mouth did he swallow them. Thus they tempted 
him again and aguin for a whole year. 

dn/ Test. W hen he was over two years old the nobles 
again consulted and said: " When children are two years 
old, and their teeth are hard, they try. to get ull kinds of 
fruiU, sweet or sour.” So they tried him and the other 
children as before with fruit. But though the other children 
cat them and fought for them, the Bodhisat remained in the 
same condition without wavering. 

■U/i Test. Now when children have passed their third 
year they are accustomed, after their sex and station, 
to play with various toys, so, in accordance with his 
station, they placed a number of images of elephants, horses, 
bulls, goats, birds, etc., made of gold and silver, in the 
courtyard; but though the other children readily played 
with them and fought for them, the Bodhisat kepi himself 
m subjection aud took no notice. 

bth Test When children have turned four they begin 
to take pleasure in various dishes of food, so all kinds of 
dishes were set before the children. 


rh. Iiodtiisat, however, chu.lened Wy 

To„, y , the p.„ . 8 „ Ibou haM J through, 
thou hu,t enjoyed food. life thc „ wi „, ou , ; 

existence, they could he obtained hy ... 

and poverty, and »™. existence, thou hw .voided them, 
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rushed in nnd dragged him out. This was done again and 
again during that year. 

7 th Test. In the seventh year they determined to try 
and terrify him with elephants, trained for the purpose. The 
other children, seeing the elephants coming, lied away, 
screaming, but Prince Temiya remained undisturbed, thinking 
it better to die bv the violence of the elephant, rather than 
undergo the punishment of ITell. 

8 th Test. The Bodhisnt nnd children were placed in a 
shed, and all kinds of poisonous snakes let loose upon them, 
but still he remained unmoved. 

9 th Tent. TTaving failed to terrify him, it was determined 
to have a grand performance of dancers, jugglers, wrestlers, 
etc., with all sorts of musical instruments, but lemiva took 
no apparent notice of it, saying to himself, "Temiya, when 
thou wast suffering in Hell did’st thou for one instant enjoy 
happiness? If thou dost not look at this entertainment 
thou wilt not be more miserable than when in llell, why 
then be shaken in thy purpose ? ” 

10 th Tent. At the end of the ninth year they tried to 
frighten him by a display of weapons. So a man was sent 
into his chamber with his loins girt and a drawn sword, 
which he brandished, saying: 11 No person who is unfit to 
be associated with can be allowed to remain in the palace 
of the King of KSsi. They say there is such an one here 
amongst vou. Where is ho that I may at once cut off 
his head?” All the other children fled in terror, but the 
Bodhisat remained without flinching, even when the man 
aimed at him with his sword. 

1UA Test. This test was tnado by beating enormous 
drums, to see whether he was deaf. 

12 th Tent. Persons were sent into his room at night with 
covered lanterns, which were suddenly uncovered. 

13M Test. The Itodhisat was smeared from hand to foot 
with molasses, and exposed so that mosquitos aud flics 
could settle all over him, and sting him with their pro- 
bosces; but he strengthened himself, saving, “When I was 
in the Ussada Hell the keepers pierced me with their spears. 
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the hell-dogs and birds pecked at me and bit me, bat this 
torture from the flies and mosquitos is far better; I will 
bear it bravely.” 

14/A Tent. After he was fourteen years old no one was 
allowed to bathe or cleanse him, but he was allowed to 
lie in his own ordure. However, he bore up against it 
patiently. The attendants urged him to get up and attend 
to himself, but he continued to endure it, saying, “ Torniya, 
this stench is easy to bear, but the stench of ITcll extends 
for a hundred yujanae.” 

After he had been left in this state for a long time the 
attendants again washed him. 

15/A Tent. A fire was mude under his couch, but, though 
his body was covered with blisters, he bore it bravely, 
saying, “This fire is easier to bear than that of Avici.” 

"When his father and mother saw hitn in this terrible 
state they were exercised in their minds, and ordered the 
fire to be removed, and his mother, sitting near, said: “Dear 
son Tomiya, 1 know well that thou art neither deaf nor 
dumb; thy ears and limbs are not like those of an impotent 
peraon, nor art thou a son born in the ordinary munnor, 
but conceived after much fasting and pravor: great signs 
and prodigies were manifested at thy birth, und tho 
Purohits declared that thou hadst all the characteristic 
marks of a universal monarch; if thou still continuest 
to pretend .to be deaf and dumb wo shall bo put to great 
shame amongst tho monarchs of Jambudipa; only givo 
permission and we shall escape from their revilings; do 
not break our hearts, but whilst we three are alone together 
tell us in secret what it is thut thou desirest.” Hut though 
his father and mother besought him again and again with 
tears and caresses he remained unmoved. 

16/A Tent. Now certain of the Purohits consulted together 
and said : “ When the deaf and dumb get to this age and como 
in contact with an object of desire, they do not fail to long for 
it. and when they see that which is beautiful there are none 
who will not gaze on it. At tho proper time flowers must 
open, and when youths arrive at maturity they are given 
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to pleasure, and though by reason of wisdom they may 
restrain their desires, yet, when excited by maturity, they 
give way; it is probable that he will not be able to pass over 
that time, when the heart is with difficulty restrained; we 
will therefore tempt him with lovely women.'’ 

Tho King therefore gave orders that all the most lovely 
and enticing dancing girls should be sent for, and informed 
them that the one who could seduce him should be 
made chief queen. They then decorated the Prince’s 
chamber with all kinds of voluptuous objects and scents, 
and having roused him and placed him on a couch, directed 
that all who were not required should withdraw. Though 
the girls danced gracefully and sang sweet songs provo¬ 
cative of love, tho Bodhisat was not moved, but reflected: 
“ From the day of my birth, for these sixteen years, I have 
seen the danger of Hell and desired not the royal estate, 
now thut I am urriving at the desired haven, were I to 
unite myself to one of these lustful devils, it would be to 
my everlasting shame. All the miseries which I have 
endured to obtain advancement will be of no avail if I 
cannot overcome this lust which has come to interfere with 
my purpose; no one hereafter will be able to escape the 
law of transmigration (vattarn); but if I first overcome this 
devil-called lust all those who come after me will easily be 
able to follow in tho path laid down for them.” So, holding 
in his breath, ho remained motionless as one dead. On 
seeing this the girls lost all their joyous demeanour and, 
without looking back, fled away. 

Thus, from the time of his birth until he was seventeen 
years old, was he tested in various ways. 


Chaptek IT. 

After this tho King sent for the Parohits and said: “ O 
teachers, when I sent for you at the birth of the Prince, 
to find out his character by the various signs, did not you 
tell mo that there was no adverse circumstance to be guarded 
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against ? But this thing, which you said was perfect, 
answers not when it is questioned, nor moves a limb; it is 
like one who is utterly impotent and not what you foretold.” 

The Brahmans answered : “ Most excellent King, those 
teachers who ara skilled in the books of omens are able 
to read all signs at a person’s birth, but this son of yours 
was not obtained in the ordinary way, but after much sup¬ 
plication ; if we had foretold that which was bad, all the 
royal ladies would have been made miserable, and for this 
reason we prophesied good.” 

Then said the King, “What will it be best to do?” Tlie 
Brahmans answered: “O King, if this unfortunate one be 
allowed to remain in the palace some terrible sickness or 
calamity will come upon yourself and the queen, or, may 
be, to the whole country, let hitn therefore no longer remain 
in the palace, but let hitn bo put into an imperfect horse 
chariot and taken out by the western gate, which is that 
of misfortune, and let him be buried secretly in the grave 
yard." 

The King, on hearing this, allowed his fear to get the 
better of his love, and kept not his heart steadfast, acting 
erroneously, so ho said: “ 0 Brahmans, if it be true that 
thero is fear of calamity and misery to the country and 
royal household, lot it be os you have advised.” 

As soon as this was report^ to Cauda Devi, she at once, 
without her attendants, went straight from the southern 
palace to the presence of the King, and prostrating herself 
before him, thus addressed him: “0 King of righteousness, 
of tho many present* which you gave mo I took only 
such thing* as were suitable and returned the rest, now, 
therefore, grant me a boon in return. Your son is now 
of age, grant him the dignity of Yuvaraja, let us behold 
his glory whilst we two aro yet alive ” The King answered : 
- My Queen, in what way is your son fitted for this dignity? 
Do not thus address mo whoa mv heart is heuvv.” The 
Queen continued: “O my Lord, why are vou 'so angrv 
with me, and why docs your wrath go out against vour 
very heart . blood ? ” The King answered : " laidv.' are 
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vou still ignorant that your son is not worthy; that ho 
is base, and imperfect in his members?” “My Lord, if 
that were so, I would not dare to supplicate you for his 
life, if it be only for seven years; let him not be accounted 
worthless, for ho is my son.” But the King through his 
fear refused. 1 

(Tho Queen continues to supplicate, till at last sho got 
the King to allow him to bo anointed \ uvaraju for seven 
days.) 

llnving thus obtained her purpose, Candii Devi ordered 
the Prince to bo dressed in tho royal robes and invested 
with all the insignia of royalty, and having placed him 
on tho throne under the royal umbrella, tho King and 
Queen, surrounded by all tho nobles, thus addressed him: 
“ Dear son, Princo Temiya, we have now handed over to 
you the sovereignty of these realms of Kilsi, and since 
you are now in full possession of the royal estate, and ublc 
to protect your country and people, may you enjoy your 
power in happiness unto your life’s end.” 

Then the Brahmans poured out tho water of consecration 
and uttered blessings. A proclamation was also issued 
throughout the city that tho King hud made over the 
sovereignty to the Prince. 

When the city had been cleansed and decorated, the Prince 
was placed upon a splendidly caparisoned elephant and with 
a great company passed iti procession through it. W hen 
thoy returned to the palace ho wub placed on a couch, 
and for the space of six sleepless nights they supplicated 
him, saying, “ Dear son Temiya, const thou not assuage 
our bitter grief? Ever since thou wast born, for sixteen 
long years, even until now thy mother knows not the day 
that she has ceased to weep: she is wearied and broken down, 
and at the point of death, and thou knowest that she is 
utterly heart-broken. Thy mother knows that thou urt perfect 

1 No itiniK in siren hero, hut the Burmese translator remarks: “This 
is aa amplification of the Queen's "Trna hi Deea iletlui and the Riji s 
" Na ralskA I>«Ti.” The whole murage read* eery like Abraham's intercession 
(or the inhabitants o( Sodom and uomorrah. 
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in all thy limbs, beautiful to behold, and in no way defective. 
Out of pity tell thy mother thy wishes, for if she know 
them not how can she fulfil them ? If thou hast any 
pity for her be her protector, for if such a noblo son, as 
thou art, has no pity for his mother, how shall less noble 
sons know how to do that which is right to their parents? 
Those who strive for their lives when shipwrecked in 
the ocean, being unable to behold their mothers in danger, 
will swim with them on their backs, how then, my son, 
canst thou behold unmoved the misery of thy mother. 

The little unfledged vultures in their nest, when oppressed 
by hunger, live in the expectation that their mother will 
bring them their food, and in the same manner thv mother 
longingly waits in hope that thou wilt speak to her. II«>w 
long thinkest thou that thy mother can endure ? Now 
that thou hast arrived at a proper age, and hast the ability, 
tell her thy purpose and remove her despair." 

Thus for five nights and six days she remained weeping 
and supplicating him, but though he was filled with com* 
jiassion for her, yet in his desire to obtain perfect wisdom, 
and through fear of constant transmigrations, from which ho 
desired to release himself and nil other beings, he protended 
to have no compassion for his mother, who was only one 
individual, and remained immovable and firm in his purpose. 

On the sixth day, his father hearing that there was 
no change in his condition, sent for a noble named Sunandu, 
who was superintendent of the chariots, and said : “ I am 
well aware of the defective state of Prince Temiva, but, 
through the entreaties of his mother, have endowed him 
wit t c ignit} of royalty; and now six days have pissed, 
un it is no longer right thnt I should suffer him to remain : 
ns soon ns the morrow dawns place him in a defective churiot 
drawn by ill-omened horses, and taking him out by the 
''° l , to l * 10 b ur ‘ a l ground, dig there a pit, and having 
thrown him therein, split his skull with a mattock, and 
«io\e m tie earth. When he has thus become of some 
H-ne it to the earth, go down to the river bank, and, having 
bathed yourself, return to the city." 
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On the (tamo evening Queen Candu was utterly heart¬ 
broken at the news and said to her son, “ Dearest Terniyn, 
all thy mother’s love is now in vain. Thy father has sent 
for his trusted servant Sunanda, and, in his wrath, given 
orders that at dawn thou shalt be taken out by the west 
gate, slain, and buried. This is the last night in which 
thy mother shall behold her darling; if thou wilt but take 
pity on her say but ono word, and my darling shall live 
and hia mother be happy.” But though the Bodhisut saw 
the terrible grief of his mother, and had great pity for her, 
he remained unmoved, thinking that as soon as he had beeu 
removed from the city he would become a good man, and 
then be able to show to his parents aud family that he could 
be grateful to them. 

So the morning dawned that was to bring great misery 
to the Queen but joy to the Bodhisat. 

But Sunandil, by the intervention of the Devas, took four 
auspicious horses, thinking that they were unlucky ones, 
ami instead of an old broken chariot took that of the King, 
and having harnessed them, about four in the moruing, drove 
in by the eastern gate to the door of the palace. He then 
went into the Prince’s chamber, and, having taken up the 
Prince, made obeisance to the Queen, and said: “lour 
Majesty, be not angry, it is by order of the King.” Then 
gently removing the Queen's hands, with which she 
still lovingly- clasped him, he bore the Prince uway liko a 
bouquet of lotus flower*, and went out to the chariot. Tho 
Queen followed, sobbing and wailing to the palace door, 
where *he fell down in a swoon. 

At this the Bodhisat, no longer able to endure his grief, 
turned his eyes towards his mother, and said to himself, 
“ Alas, I know not whether my mother will die of grief 
or not, but if so iny heart will be heavy for the rest of my 
life." But just os he was on the point of speaking t<> her 
he remembered that if ho did so the whole of his diligent 
perseverance which bo had pursued would become of no 
avail, so he determined to endure his grief, comforting 
himself with tho thought that by preserving silence ho 
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would far groutlv increase the benefit of both his parent* 
and himself. 

Sunnnda, having placed tho Prince in the chariot, 
directed its course to the western gate, but, through the 
merit of the Bodhisat and the power of the Devas, tho 
pole of the chariot was, without his knowing it, directed 
to the eastern gate, and the Bodhisat passed out by that 
which was auspicious. As tho chariot pussed through it 
tho wheel struck against tho side and gave forth a sound, 
on hearing which the Bodhisat rejoiced, saying, “ My great 
purpose is accomplished.’* 

Sunnnda drove out by the east gate, as ho thought, to tho 
buriul ground, and, by the power of the Devas, came to a 
forest three yujanas to tho east of Bnrfinaai. Having chosen 
a suitable spot he drew up the chariot, and, having taken 
out the horses, let them graze. Ho then took ofF ull the 
royal jewels and clothes which had been put upon the 
Bodhisat during tho six days thnt he hud been Yuvarujii, 
and, wrapping a small cloth round his (the Prince’s) loins, 
commenced to dig the pit. 

Whilst Sunnnda was thus engaged the Bodhisat reflected, 

" For 8ixtecn - venr8 1 have neglected to use mv limbs, and 
know not whether I have any strength.” Then raising 
himself upon his couch with one hand he stroked the other, 
and having tried his arms felt his thighs, etc.; finding them 
in proper condition he got out of the chariot, and, as he 
was doing so, the Devas caused the earth to swell up so as to 
reach the floor of tho chariot. Having walked round it 
two or three tiroes he thought, “I had no idea I had so 
much strength I could go a hundred yujanas (1300 miles) 
in a day; verily if Sunand* tried to stop roe, I wonder 
whe cr I ^ should have strength to overcome him." So 
taking hold of the chariot by the hinder part, he lifted 
I up like a toy and whirling it round and throwing 

-t from him, mid, “Let us many charioteers rot like 
come on. 

„Jr hC , n ' ’?"* !‘° bad dolhe, ‘ •>» thought, "The 
charioteer ho. taken ell mj, elothe., end I appear tn be 
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merely on ordinary man, but as ornaments give character 
and distinction I ought to have some to put on.” 

The desire of the Bodhisat aroused Sakka, and he, seeing 
that Prince Temiva required clothes and ornaments where¬ 
with to cause an impression on Sunandii, ordered \ iaakrom 
to go and clothe the Prince with the raiment and orna¬ 
ments of a Deva. Visakrom 1 immediately went as directed. 
When Prince Temiyu saw that he was clothed like Sakka 
himself, he knew that Sakka had done it. 

lie then proceeded to the spot whore Sunandii was 
digging, and, standing on the side of the pit, thus ad¬ 
dressed him : 

*' Why thus hastily thou diggest, 

Charioteer, I would be told; 

Fearing lest auother take it,* 

llidcst thou thy store of gold ? ” 

Sunandii being in a hurry to get the business over replied, 
without looking up, in the verses beginning: “ Rufifio mugo 
ca pakkhoca putta juto ncotaso ” “ A son has been bom 
to our Riijii who is deaf, dumb, and impotent, and lest 
on that account somo terrible calamity may befall the 
country ho has at length, after aixteon years trial, ordered 
me to put him out of the way as quickly as possible.” 
On hearing that the Princo thought, “This charioteer is 
intent on digging the pit, and will not look up to see 
how glorious I am, I must say something to make him 
look up”; so he replied, “O charioteer, what is this that 
thon sayest ? I, the son of Kaai’s Rajii, am not like other 
deaf and dumb folk. Why do your wise ones say that 
I am ? My ears are not deuf nor my mouth dumb; 
neither am I impotent in my limbs. Thou hast confessed 
thnt the Hdjn hns employed thee. I am not as the 
Raja said, how then canst thou net in accordance with 
his orders? If thou actest without proper enquiry thou 

1 Viwkroro U the Burmr«> form of VUakunmo, the hear roly architect. 
The r in the word •how* that the word came to the Burmese from the S»n»cnl 
More they had 1‘ali. 
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wilt be a luw-breaker. My father chose thee thinking 
that thou wast wise, look at my person nnd consider; 
it muv fare badly with thee if thou heedeot not. From 
my feet to my forehead, look and see that in form I am 
.perfect, like the stem of a golden banana. Behold my 
stalwart arms. Hast thou not hcurd mv soft clear-sounding 
roico that is like oil falling on cotton wool P” 

When the charioteer heard the Bodhisat thus praising 
himself, ho thought, “Who on earth can this be, who is 
boosting so of his good qualities?” So, looking up, 
he saw the Bodhisat with all the glory of Sukka, and, 
not knowing whether it was a man or Deva, said : 14 Comely 
youth, from the moment of your arrival you have done 
nothing but praise yourself, and you huvo good reason to 
do so, for never before have I seen anyone so splendid. 
Who are you? Are you the I)cva of this place? Or 
arc you a Gandhnppa from niraavonta? If not, perhaps 
you are Sakka himself, but I should be glad to know who 
you really are.” 

On heating this the Bodhisut answered i 

“ Wh y. Sunandn, dost thou ask mo, 

Have I not already told thee ? 

Neither Deva nor Gandhappa 
Am I, but the Prince of Kilsi, 

Well thou knowest though thou askest. 

^ ea, it is thy plain intention 
In this pit to kill and hide me, 
ire, tho son of Kasi's Rilja: 

Faithless to thy benefactor 
Wdt thou slay me, O Sunandii ? ” 


As Sunanda, however, gave no answer, not believing 
that it really was Prince Temiyu, the Bodhisat said : 


" ® wb M any one beneath a tree 

Take shelter from the sun or rain, 
Then break its boughs or pluck its leaves 
That man is base, his friendship vain. 
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The Raja is a mighty tree. 

And I, his son, a branchlet fair. 

The man who harbours 'neath our shade 
Is even thou, O churiotecr. 

Foulsome the deed didst thou betray me. 

And in this lonely forest slay me.” 

Seeing that Sunandu was not convinced that he was the 
Prince, and that he was acting wrongly, the Bodhisat con¬ 
tinued iu the following stanzas :— 

1 . 

Thut man hath ull at his command, 

Both food and drink and raiment too. 

E’en though ho journey far from home, 

Who ever to his friend is true. 

2 . 

In town or hamlet should he roam. 

Although his worldly goods be few, 

High is he held in men’s esteem 
If ever to his friend he’s true. 

3 . 

Nor thieves nor princes take his store, 

Nor robbers beat him block and blue. 

Ho walks unharmed amongst them nil, 

If evor to his friend he’s true. 

4 . 

Peaceful he rests within his walls, 

Honoured by all in council too, 

Chief of his clan, I ween, is he 
Who ever to his friend is true. 

5 . 

He is respected who respects. 

To him who houours honour’s due, 

Famed and renowned in every land 
Is he who to his friend is true. 
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6 . 

lie shines as bright os burning fire, 

Or like the Devs of brilliant hue, 

Not wanting in mugnificence 
I» he who to his friend i« true. 

7. 

In all his fields his seeds grow well, 

His flocks and cattle are not few, 

Of that he sows he reaps the fruit, 

If only to his friend he’s true. 

8 . 

By full from lofty rock or tree 
Should ho meet death, he reaps his due, 
He finds a sure abiding place 
Who ever to his friend is true.' 

9. 

As by its roots so firmly held 
No storm the Peepul* may subdue, 

°° by lus foes unhurt stands firm 
The mu,, who to his friend is true. 


The I)odlu„ t h»> iu g rwUnd lho >bor „ 

rrVT. ed ““ of »«"* rcund, did 

nutaltogvthi-r convinceSunnndn, .hoc.mcnul ot lh( , it ’ nn(i 

went to look in the churim c,. ■ . , . P 

bundle of clothes in it he became"^ ^^ 

himself at the Bodhisat’s fJot} . ,’ throwin » 
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But the Bodhisat replied: “Sunandii, in this forest T am 
free. I fear that if I were king I might fall into hell. 
I have not been driven out, but have come of my own free 
will.” 

Sunandii thereupon said: ”0 master, since thou hast a 
heart full of pity for the poor, if thou desirest not to 
enjoy the royal estate and wilt not return to the city, 
and I go alone, I shall receive condemnation when I in¬ 
form thy royal parents of all that has occurred. The nobles, 
soldiers, and people, from the highest to the lowest, will 
on the other hand, shower blessings on my head if thou 
wilt return with me. I pray thee, therefore, to return 
with me to the city.” 

The Bodhisat replied: “ Sunanda, thou thinkest of thy¬ 
self only, and hast no regard for me. 

My father and mother, not knowing my purpose, have 
made me an outcast, thinking me unworthy of the royal 
estate, and through your assistance I have come into this 
forest where I feel the delight of the Moon when it bus 
escaped from the jaws of Rahu. Why should I return ? 
I will remain hero as a recluse, where all my desires shall 
bo fulfilled. Sunandii, if those who desire a benefit work 
diligently their purpose will be accomplished sooner or 
later. For the last sixteen years I huve done this, and 
now, Sunandii, with your help, I have obtained my 
desire.” 

Sunandii replied: “ Lord, your words are so pleasing to 
my ears that they, cannot be satisfied, how is it thut you 
could remaiu silent for sixteen years, when your futher 
and mother, night and dny, besought you to utter but 
ono word. Was it right not to havo compassion for their 
misery P ” 

Princo Teraiyn replied: ” Sunandii, my reasons for feigning 
dumbness, deafness, aud impotence were these. About 
a month after my birth, when reclining,” etc., etc. 

I therefore preserved silence and endured all those miseries, 
knowing that I should receive the reward of Nirvana. 
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Death and old age e’er surround us. 

Everywhere decay is rifo ; 

Why should mriu when born in this world 
Be the slave of lust and strifo ? 

On hearing these words Sunauda thought, ** The Prince 
by birth is of the highest of the three castes; in the matter 
of wealth he is lord of all, and in person as glorious as tho 
rising sun; there is no Dova or tnun who can compare with 
him, and yet he casts aside ull tho magnificence of his futher's 
kingdom and goes into the forest to become a recluse; of 
what advantage will it bo to mo to return to my former 
service; I had better remain with him and becomea'hermit.” 

So ho said: “Lord and master, if you will but give 
permission, I, too, will become a hermit in this forest 
and not return to the city.” 

The Prince, however, thinking that his father and mother 
would sutler further trouble if Sununda were not to return, 
said: “Sunandii, though, for your future welfare, I wish 
to grant jour request, it is not right thut j’ou should 
become an ascetic just yet. You are not your own master, 
but have been sent on duty ; if you were to* Worn, a recluse 
now this chariot and these ornaments would be a debt re¬ 
coverable from you, and no debtor can become an ascetic.” 

Sununda answered: “Lord and master, I will return 

.? 1° C !r ’ U \ lLr, r’ * l ,ra ^ ^ee, stay, lest, knowing not 

thy dwelling, when I return, I may not find thee.” 

The Prince answered: “I will do us thou sayest, for I, 
too am desirous °t seeing my father and mother ; go with- 
out fear and .« orm them that I am well, and that I wish 

LdinL I a 1 WiU re,n3in wi ‘ h Paging eyes, 

^ndmg towards them like the stem of a banana and *12 

If n ‘ V , ,eet in «**■* my knees close 

n n,yc, r pcd hnA * • lotus bud 

raised respectfully to mv forehead." 1 
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Now the Queen Candii Devi, ever since her sen had 
been taken nwoy, hud been unuble to rest on account 
of her grief, and lemained at the window wutching for 
the return of the chariot. As soon as she saw Sunundii 
approaching and driving up to the gate alone, she, wailing 
nnd beating her breasts, addressed him as follows: “O 
Sunundii, was my son verily deaf and dumb when you slow 
him, did he not utter one word. Tell mo truly, 0 charioteer; 
when vou cast him into the pit, did he move neither bund 
nor foot ? ” 

Sunundii, leaving the chariot, came up into the palace, 
and, prostrating himself before the Queen, said: “Have 
pity, O Queen, I will tell thee all." 

On tho Queen replying “The King gave the order, thou 
hast nothing to fear,” Sunandii related to her nil that had 
happened, nnd when he had made an end of his story tho 
Queen, like one who bus been saved from the water by u 
Guru]a, being full of great joy, was unable to realize the 
good news. 

Sunundii also informed tho King of the Prince a desire 
that they should all go out to see him in the forest. 

Now as soon os Sunundii had gone, Prince Temiva de¬ 
termined that it would be better for them to tind him in tho 
garb of a recluse, und by tho power of his merit Sukku gave 
orders to Vissnkomtno to go nnd build him u monastery, and 
provide nil that was requisite. So \ issukatumo did as lie 
was ordered, nnd built a large monastery complete in every 
particular, with groves and water-tanks full of lotus plants. 
He also provided ull that was necessary for the use of tho 
monks. 

When the Bodhisut saw this he said: "Wonderful is tho 
power of merit.” Then going into the monastery and 
reading the inscription, he knew that it had been built by 
Sakkn’s order. Huving put on tho monastic dress and taken 
his staff, he went out iuto the groves, where, walking up and 
down, he said: “ Ah ! pleasant! Ah ! pleasant! ” 1 He then 


1 AbosuWhsm. 
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returned into the monastery and spent the whole of the day 
in meditating on the “ Brahma Vihan. Kamrnntthanam.” 1 
In the cool of the evening he wont out into the grove, and, 
plucking leaves from the trees, regaled himself on them. 

His royal parents at Bara nasi were so overcome with joy 
that the King said : “ I will myself go forth und bring him 
back.” So he sent for the Senapati, and ordered all the 
chariots elephants, and men at arms to be prepared, with 
all kinds of music. He also directed that the 500 foster- 
hrothers, and os many os liked besides, should go with him, 
even to the number of an “ akkhobbnni.'’ 1 

Sunandn, having made ready the king's chariot, and 
harnessed thoreto four horses of the breed of Sin.lo, went in 
and informed the King that all wo* ready, and he, being in 
haste to get to his son, said: “0 Sunanda, are the horses 
fat for the journey ? Those that are too fat, though they be 
strong, arc slow in their paces; those that are too thin, 
though swift, may not hold out.” 

rep lW : "° King, f„ J. 00r joun , 05 . 

■“L l » 1 k ™ picked out tkoa, thut con go •• 

Tlton tio King of KW mid: -In th . t JL, tho 
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placed in the chariot.” When this had been done he 
mounted the chariot, and set forth with a mighty host, and 
going out by the east gate arrived quickly at the phico 
where the Prince was. 

The Queen followed in another chariot, accompanied l>y 
her 16,000 ladies, and whon they got near the monastery 
they encamped and erected a temporary palace. 

Prince Temiyu having heard that his father was coming 
prepared a seat for him. 

The King on leaving the camp got out of his chariot, 
and surrounded by his nobles, went on foot to the monastery, 
and when they entered the precincts they raised their hands 
in adoration, and went up into the monastery and bowed 
themselves before the Prince. 

The Prince enquired after his futher’s health, and that 
of his mother, and all the household; on which the King 
replied : “ O, my son, we are all well and in good health. ’ 

The Bodhisat then, having heard that his worldly affuirs 
were well, desired to nsk after his religious state, and said: 
“ My father, how is it ? Daily dost thou drink that non- 
intoxicant drink called ‘ Vigilance P' Dost thou eschew that 
drunkenness culled ‘Sensuality,’ which cuuses forgettulncss 
of tho law P Treading not the thorny path ot wrath, dost 
thou travel on the good road of love, putieuce, and pity i 
Dost thou also delight in charity and open-hnndedness P ” 
To which the Raja replied: “Dear son, I drink nought 
but the wine * Vigilance,’ und I cause others ulso to 
drink thereof. I eat not that which is false, but that 
which is true. I pursue not the path of bad actions, but 
travel on the road that is good. I delight also in alms¬ 
giving.” 

The Bodhisat then asked after the welfare of everyone 
and the state of the country, etc., in three stanzas, and 
then said: “ My father, I trust thut your coming to this 
monastery may not be without profit; in order that it 
may not be so I have prepared this scut, pray be seated.” 
Tho King, however, refused to sit on it, whereupon tho 
Bodhisat suggested that the nobles should prepare him a 
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»ent of grass like that on which he was seated. Then, 
going into the monastery, he brought out his bowl full of 
leaves mixed with water and set it before his father, saying : 
“ This is my food, and it is the excellent food of those 
who dwell in the forest. Even salt should not be put to 
it. For those who desire to be free from the lusts of the 
flesh it is most suitable. Eat of it, my father, as much 
as thou desirest, for I can obtain it in plenty.” The 
Raja answered : “ Dear son, I am not accustomed to a diet 
of leaves, but eat only of the best rice.* Do you really 
eat this mv son?” Tho Bodhisat replied: “Father, I 
eat these leaves every day, and it is the food most proper 
for ascetics.’’ 

When his mother arrived at tho monastery, surrounded 
by all her ladies, and beheld her son, her heart was tilled 
with delight and she swooned, but having recovered her 
senses she embraced hi. feet, and having wept, returned 
to her seat. The Kaja then showed her the bowl of leaves, 
saying : " Lady, see what your son eats.” 

The King then said: “ Dear son, I am filled with wonder 
that you should dwell in this forest alone, and eat of these 
leaves without even salt to flavour them, and yet have 

so handsome an appearance, even more beautiful than vou 
were before. 

To this the Bodhisat answered: “Father, that which 
• called beauty belongs to those who have pence of mind, 
the beauty of those who are discontented is destroyed ; those 
who have care, for what has passed or i, about to be, are 
like those who throw straws into the air. I. who sleep 
on tins rongh bed of grass, find it softer than a couch 
I have no care or fear for these simple articles. I need 
no guards with swords and spears. Though I have lived as 
ascetic for s.xteen years. I am good-looking, and I have 
no dread on account of what I may have done. This dav I 
have eaten, and have no thought for the morrow as' to 

mar it no* u ra ,j T *} ** »n o». 

Mil j<*M? ™“ w * a on herb. *a<l leave, n. the hermits 
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what I shall eat or what I shall put on ; I am content with 
what I have to-day and with whut I may obtain hereafter.” 

The King, still hearing himself addressed ns father, 
thought, “ My son has not relinquished his love for his 
parents, I muv still be able to get him to come back to 
the city,” so he said: “ Dear son, with a great company 
of elephants and chariots have I come to take you back 
to the inheritance of your ancestors, and now hand them 
over to you with 10,000 lovely virgins ns your handmaids; 
suffer the ceremony of consecration to take place and return 
to the city as its rider. Noiv that you are of age to enjoy 
life, do so, and when you are older become a hermit.” 

The Bodhisat answered: “ Father, ascetics are to be praised 
a thousand times more than those who hure done good deeds 
from their earliest youth. To avoid wealth that is offered is 
most excellent, I therefore reject all this wealth and will do 
that which is right. I desire not the royal estate. Young men 
and maidens before they are married and have children think 
that they will neither grow old nor die, and, therefore, 
embrace not the life of an ascetic, but it should not be so; 
all beings arc born to perish, and in youth there is no 
room for delay, for since sickness, old age, and death, are ever 
oppressing us, how can one say that one’s own body belongs 
to one’s-self or even to one’s futher or mother? It is the 
nature of life to ebb slowly nwuy, and one is like the fish 
in the pool whose wuter dries up from day to day. Where, 
then, is the advantage of youth, which is but for a moment ? 
0, my parents, the world is for ever oppressed; it is ever 
surrounded.” 

His parents, wishing to know more, said : “ Whut is this 
enemy that is always oppressing the world ? What is it that 
ever surrounds it? flow may wo act so as not to net in VBin? 

To this tho Bodhisat replied : 

“ This world is by death ufllicted, 

All are subject to decay ; 

Know, O Khattiyu, 1 each night too, 

Ne’er in vain may pass awnv.” 

* Tin- KUuttiya is the rumor caste. 
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This verso lie explained more fully as follows: " Father, 
that which ever oppresses the world is death, and that 
which surrounds (accompanies) it is old age ; that which 
passes not in vuin is night. Tho explanation is this : The 
life of a being is like the thread in a loom, and tho night 
is as the weaver that toils unceasingly. By constant 
weaving is tho thread consumed, and the end of life is liko 
the end of the night.” 

"Again, a being is liko a tree on the bank of a river, 
death and old ago nre like the rushing water that wears 
away the bank, t and tho wuter in its course goes not by in 
vain. It is liko the night that brings old age, diminishes 
the strength, and deforms men’s beauty.” 

On hearing this his father said: ** Dear son, since by 
your preaching I have obtained a right frame of mind, 
and have arrived at the timo of life when one is dis¬ 
contented with the world, I will become a hermit; but 
you, who still are in tlie prime of life and able to enjoy 
it, and see the right path which enables one to escape 
from evil, may bo able to reign in accordance with tho 
ten taws, and, in your old age, may become an ascetic; 
suffer now your father to remain in tho forest, whilst you 
return to the city and carry on the dynasty.” 

But the Bodhisat replitd: "Since riches arc destroyed 
by the five enemies,* one ought not to bo their owner, and, 
though they may increase, since tho owner must die he 
must forsake them. If 1,*, lnust ^ the endf wh tako 

the royal estate ? If women, too, like wealth, also come 
to an end, why does my father offer them to mo P Sinco 
the beauty winch is to-day. cannot be relied upon, but is 
es ro\ed by old age, why does he praise the excellence of 
beau y. If I have escaped from the flood of lust, and 
s arnl on the firm Wnk, of what use to me are wealth, 
children, and beauty? I am ever reflecting on. and never 
can forget the fact, that destruction is the end. To me, 
who am ever meditating on death, what would be the 
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possession of wealth or the delight of love ? As the fruit 
that is ripe falls to the earth from its stalk, so all beings that 
are subject to rebirth are subject to decay of vital force. 
Every moment beings that we have seen in the morning 
we behold not in tho evening, and those thnt we behold 
at eve have disappeared in the morning. We ought, there¬ 
fore, to seek with all diligence for release from hell, the five 
enemies, decay and death, and strive to be full of that 
merit which is the result of charity properly directed. We 
ought not to procrastinate, saying, ‘To-day it is well, and 
to-morrow it will be well also.’ And why ? Has anyone 
ever made friends with death, so thnt ho may know the day 
und the hour of his dissolution ? Even now or to-morrow 
death may lay his hand on us. We arc ever surrounded 
by the great thief, and his cver-watchful host is ready to 
seize their opportunity. O my royal father, how const thou 
say to me, * Now is the timo for enjoyment, now is the time 
to be an ascetic ? ’ I, who have avoided these dangers, and 
separated myself from them like the fruit that is loosed 
from its stalk, nm not of myself ablo to rejoin the world. 
Do not ask it of me, but do thou, like me, if thou hast any 
regard for the law, without further delay, become an ascetic, 
and pass thy time in meditation.” 

On hearing this the King became urgently desirous of 
entering on tho life of an ascetic, and said: “ Dear son, I 
beg pardon, I no longer desire wealth as of greater value 
than grass or leaves. I put my trust only in thee; suffer 
mo to become a Rnhan.” 

Queen Candii also suid: “ Dear son, make thy mother a 
Rohan; I desiro not to return to tho city.” The whole of 
those who came with them also determined to embrace 
the ascetic lifo. The King, therefore, sent for the city 
magistrates and said: “Return to the city of Bariinasi, and 
let it be proclaimed that tho King of Kiisi, who has over¬ 
come all his enemies, makes known to all his subjects, 
within and without, thnt he, having overcome all his spiritual 
enemies at the feet of his son, Trince Temiya, counts all hi* 
wealth as but a bitter toste that he has spat from his mouth, 

26 
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and that he now desires that all who wish to partake of that 
ambrosia, called the “ life of a rohan,” should renounce all 
their worldly goods and come out and do so.” 

So the magistrate# did as they were ordered, and the people, 
with one accord, throwing open all their treasure houses 
and concealed treasures, loft them, and came out into the 
forest. A few drunkards, however, remained behind. So 
tho city was deserted, and when all the people came to the 
forest they became Italians. 

The Bodhisat caused all who were strong to remain outsido, 
and the old and infirm wore admitted to the monastery. 

The womon with children at breast, and tho young women, 
were told off to separate places, and other monasteries built 
after the pattern of that built by Vissnknmmo. 

Thus thoy dwelt, living on tho fruits that fell from 
the trees and listening to the preaching of the law. They 
wore called by tho name of " Savampititu phalil hara,” or 
the “ takors-of-sclf-fullen-fruit.” 

When the King of Sarnant*,' which adjoined Kdsi, heard 
that the King of Kasi and all his people had become Rahans, 
he went with a large army to take possession, and on 
entering into the city and seeing the beauty of it# palaces 
and fortifications he was astonished, and said: "Surely 
the King of Kasi could not have left all these simply to 
become an ascetic, some great calamity must have bcfollon 


lie ordered, therefore, the drunkards who were left bohind 
to bo brought before him. and said: "Sirs, whnt calamity 
has befallen your sovereign ?" The drunkards answered : 

O King, no calamity has befallen our sovereign. Uis 
son lennya, who was his heir, was afraid of succeeding 

tho coyul «.*'• They thou rehtlod him lbe who £ 
ft lory. 

Heemjj thi, the King of Sin,-mu, thought he hod 

^ h. f°n * wh “ »>*• Oov bed gone 

out. h. Mowed w,.h .11 hi. host uud came to thi Bodhimf. 


• This b pcoUbly « u* |h# 0aage| 
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monastery. When the Bodhisat saw them he ascended into 
the nir and preached the law to them. So the King of 
Siimanta and all his host were converted mid became Rahans. 

And so it befel the Kings of other countries. 

The elephants and horses having no one to look after 
them became wild. 

All these Italians, when they changed their existence, 
went to the Brahma heavens, and the animals went to the 
Deva heavens. 

The Buddha then summed up the story as follows: 

The fairy is now Upilavanna, my chief female disciple; 
Stinnndii is Sariputta. The then Snkka is now my nephew 
Anuruddha; Vissakammo is uow Auanda; Cnnda Devi and 
the King of Kasi are the present rulers of the Silky a realm, 
wlio reign as tho chiefs of the Siiki race in Kappiluvastu; 
sad Prince Temiya is now myself, the Buddha. 
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The following letter appears in the Academy for Feb. 4th: 

1. The Prodigal Sox in its Buddhikt Shape. 

fiu any field, Claphatn Park, 
Jan. 25, 1893. 

“J. P. K." asks ( Academy , Dec. 17) whether tho right 
of a son to a partition of his father’s property, and the 
doctrine of successive births, may not have been brought 
to the West bv the Buddhist missions. It seems still 
more “ interesting to consider ” whether tho New Testament 
parables supposed to contain these references may not thern- 
sel ves have a similar origin. 

In the Buddhist parable (Saddharma Pundariku, ch. iv. 
Burnoufs translation, pp. 63-75), which is generally 
regarded as parallel to that of tho Prodigal (Luke xv.), 
there are details which recall likewise the story of tho 
rich man and Lazarus in the next chapter of tho same 
evangelist. The son stolen in early youth from his father’s 
house drags out a miserable existence in a distant part ot 
tho country. Ilis body covered with sores, he begs from 
door to door. Ilis poverty is ascribed to no special vice 
or prodigality, it being implied that his grovelling inclina¬ 
tions keep him in this wretched state—the type of un¬ 
converted humanity. The father, having long searched 
for his son in vain uud given him up for lost, has meanwhile 
become immensely rich. He is seated in state at the gate 
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(compare Luke xvi. SO) of his palace, when ihc wretched 
beggar chance, lo go by, and a. he ahrink. back abashed. 

“ •” i ®“ ™ h *« act. however, yet reveal 

himselt, but .end, to engage hi, at a double wage, 
for the only work for which he Mem. fitted, the cleansing 
of the place where the refuse i, thrown out. The father 
coming in di.gui„ where hi. „„ j. ,,g.g J 7bh 

lowly employment, at firat affects to chide him a, an an- 
profitable -errant. but pr„ontly, b lcnml 

tenderne,, reveal, biicclf, clasping the poor outca.1 to 
hear, (comp. Lake xv. 20 lvi . 33, 

If dm T ,r I s thC} ' m " ! U - “ re yc* 'he ehildr.n 

Gnlt Ih ," 8 t r s'* ,hc !>**- of hi, 
^ * he " 

(in^ri: ss* ‘t th » 

the content, of the ni.th chapter VZ Fern, “ 
the identical question being proposed—" • 1 , 

in a former life the 

trzz .XT-Ctvx ™ 

the Pharisees dispute with “““I “ 8,ght A * 

Rishis arc hero introduced r,h, “ na,0 S uc * 80 ,he 

to strive after the tni , ' g , exhortin * hi ~ 

being nothing. So, “blind from t^ughl^ 

ente, on the path „f sorrow."’” A “, 'j .f**’’ 

great physician, all wi^ u it mn ?, . . , r “ th Dgata, the 
afHiete.l with istC" ,na '' “ Wrn *"'• * world 
not, die corneaGo Ju.™- ^ , " B ,h “ " 

“ ° ng ‘“" i ’ m “ M •» h« under.,owl 1,b> 


J. M. Carter. 
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2 . 

Df.ar Sir, — Allow me to make one or two remarks on 
Mr. IToughton’s paper on Professor Sayco in the January 
Journal. 

If Burmese affinities with other languages are to be 
properly followed out, it is absolutely necessary to disregard 
spelling except in words derived from Sanscrit or Pali. 

True Burmese words hnve never been spelt acccording 
to a fixed rule, but on the phonetic principle. 

I have no doubt whatever that the noun plural affix di 
is a form of the word Id, to increase. I infer this because 
we know for certain that the other affix inyd is a verb mean¬ 
ing to be many. 

As regards the verbal plural affix, which Mr. Houghton 
savs is kra, I must first deny that it is kra, for, though so 
written, it is pronounced kya. 

Mr. Houghton goes on to say that “ there is no known 
root in Burmese with which this particle is connected. 

Lot us use tho same process of reasoning as I did with 
the noun affix. The other verbul plural affix is kdn, a verb, 
meaning to be consumed ; and as a qualifying affix “ entirely, 
icholly ”; as a noun, the whole ; as an adjective, all. Kya 
is a verb meaning to drop, but it has nlso a secondary mean¬ 
ing to be spent, and in this sense is often used in conjunction 
witli kdn ; thus kdn~kya, to be wanting. 

Kdn and kya are therefore similar roots, and tho truo 
spelling, I take it, of tho plural affix should be kya, and 
not kra , 

The Burmese constantly interchange tho Puli y and r, 
and Latter, who wrote his grammar in Aracan, and uses r 
according to the Aracanese fashion, invariably gives kya 
for the plural affix.—Yours truly, 

R. F. St. Andrew Sr. John, M.R.A.S. 

Oxford, Feb. 19, 1893. 

Ttt tAi SreriUry of tKt iloyal JtiaSie Secuty. 
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26M January, 1893. 

C °r t0 my notice tbat on 324-326 

of the Society • Journal for April. 1891, in u paper bv 
1 rofe^or 1 cterson, entitled « Panini, Poet and Grammarian,” 
here are pasaage - which are open to the contraction that 
the Mandasor Inscription, which gives the date of the 
Malava year 493 for the earlv Giiotu ICJn r 

... ,/fworrmf j„ 18 8o blL w , ”8 Kumarogupm, 
t i •- n . b - v the 1;,t o Pandit Bhagvanliil 

Inuruji. But this construction would „ n t i • , 

with the t i 1 , 0uld Uot bc >n accordance 

in thn / r A* m beC “ p, “ in1 ^ 8tat «d bv me in 1886 
in the Indian Antiquary , vol xv 1 Q 4 . « a * 

in my O.* pp.Vt ^ “ d 1888 

question was dinner"! bv mv copvist, L ,' '"""P 1 ' 00 . “ 

in March, 1884. And*I “* V d,rect,ou * 

Bhagvanliil IndrajI learnt the eiUten* 0 ^ ^ P “ d>l 
fro,., myseif, bo,worn Ae 

I lhowo.1 him the impression, of ; t whirl, £ n1, 188 ?’ "I'™ 
made and brought to me. • ba( f 

I trust that the Council will mVn • 

place in the Society’s Proceeding 8 T “* corainun,cation a 
) rocecdmgs. I am, y 0unj f aithfull 

• * 

ft a. Smrtmy ,f a. Son! J ’ F ‘ Fleet * 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(January, February, March, 1895.) 


I. General Meetings ok tub Royal Asiatic Society. 

17th Jan. 1893—The Earl of Northbrook, President, iu 
the chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. Charles Johnston, 

Pandit Sankara Xuruyana, 

Miss Mary Ridding, 

Professor Minas Tcherax, 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. St. Andrew St. John read portions of his puper, “Tho 
Terniya Jdtaka,” which is printed in full in this issue of 
the Journal. In tho discussion which followed Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, Dr. Kdkins, and Prof. Rhys Davids took part. 

14/A F<b. 1893.—Professor Cecil Bendali. in tho chair. 

It was announced that— 

W. Richer, Esq., 

had been elected a member of the Society. 

Mrs. Mabel Bode read portions of her essay on the 
“ Sisters of tho Buddhist Order who were contemporaries of 
tho Buddha.” Tho paper is founded on Buddhaghosa s 
commentary (430 a.d.) on tho list of the principal women 
in tho Buddha’s time which is included in the Anguttara 
Nikuvo. It will be published in full in the Society s 
Journal. 
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ir. Coxtejcts OK Forkigx Oriental Journals. 

1. ZarscnnitT deb Deutschex MotOBrOrowaw GESEixaciurr. 
Band xxvi. Ileft 4. 

Leu„™„ ( R). und-niirjiti. 

Banh fJ l V T'T" , dtr U! '‘"%»»iMtaLapCati. 
Barth (J.). ^ ergleichende Studien. 

CmlXllg 00 ’ Alphabet u-d « io „ 

FrTt 6 /o, l I°}* Mudrii - Schrift Mer Lesekunst). 

1 rauke (Otto). Sonne aU Federball 

Franke (Otto). Da, Name •• Dha m „.p^.. 

Fracakel (&.). Dm, Schaf uod ,|a, Mo.er 

Fracnkel (S.). Zum Fihrist. 

Roth (R.). Zwci Sprftohe uber Leib und Seele. 

2. JoraxAt Asuiiqce. 

Tome XX. No. 3. Nov.-I)ec. 1892. 

annti‘8 1883 a 1892. Ult!Lmo iseno Comprenant les 


a/bjtuauy Notice. 

J/. O. A. Sehntmpf. _\V„ . 

much regret the loss of p ° ° nnnounce with very 

sohr.*° * 

la»t, aged only 48 years. * d,RCQ8c on Dec. 16th 

Qo " r " mi '"' rn,m 


M. O. A. SCHBCMFP. 
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England in 1866, and became teacher of modern languages, 
drat at Tettcnhall College, afterwards (in 1884) at St. 
David’s College, LInmpeter, and in 1885 at University 
Collego School. Ho soon became known both as a scholar 
and a linguist, and was a member of the Philological Society, 
and also a member of our own Society. During tho latter 
years of his life ho had devoted himself with especial 
ardour to the study of Armeniun, in which ho not only 
had a great knowledge of tho archaio language, but was 
also conversant with many of the numerous dialects of 
tho modern tonguo. lie was the author of an interesting 
series of articles on “ Armenian studies in Europe,” 
published in England in tho French paper L’Arminit. 
The valuo of these articles is known to all students of 
Armenian, aud they hare ulready been translated into that 
language, and are in process of publication in German aud 
Roumanian. 

M. Schrumpf contributed an important paper, entitled 
“Progress of Armeniun Studies,” to tho A'iuth Congress of 
Orientalists, held in London during the past year, a paper 
which will soon bo published in the Transactions of the 
Congress. Ho also contributed numerous notes which havo 
been incorporated in the now historical dictionary of English 
appearing ut Oxford. 

The Society is indebted to tho generosity of M. Scbmcbele, 
tho uncle and testator of M. Schrumpf, for the gift of ull 
tho Armenian, and several other, books in M. Sckrumpf’s 
library, numbering in ull about 500. 

To Professor Minas Tehcrnz tho Society also owes its 
thanks, for ho was intrumcntal in proposing what M. 
Schmebele has so generously carried out. 

Tho collection contains a great many valuable books and 
pamphlets, and forms an important addition to tho Society's 
Library. 

Tho sudden death at so early an age of so successful, 
enthusiastic, and promising a scholar is a serious loss, not 
only to tho Society, but to historical studies throughout tho 
world. 
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IV. Notes and News. 


Japanese Hitt ory. — Dr. Karl Florals has undertaken a 
translation of the Nihon gi, one of the three ancient Japanese 
annals, into German for the German ‘ Gesellschaft fur 
Natur—und \ olker-kunde Oslusiens ’ in Tokio. The first 
volume, containing the version of Chapters 22-24, with 
elaborate prolegomena and valuable notes, h»* just appeared. 
Subsequent volumes, containing the earlier chapters of tho 
work, will appear in due course. 

M. Em tit Senart, the translator of the Edicts of Aaoku, 
editor of the Muha \ astu, Honorary Member of our Society, 
and a Member of Council of the Pali Text and French 
Asiatic Societies, has been elected President of the Acudemio 
des Inscriptions for the current year. 

The liuddhUt Order i„ Siam .—There are 7457 Wikuras in 
Siuro, of which 285 are in or near Bangkok, and 7172 in 
the Provinces (4806 in the Northern, 1625 in the Western, 
and .41 in tho Eastern Provinces). Tho totul number of 
Bhikkhus in Bangkok is 7538 (where there are nlso 993 
Samnnenu, or novices), making an average of 26 Bhikkhus 
to each residence. It, the Provinces there are 47,123 
Bhikkhus and 10,626 novices, or about six Bhikkhus aud 
one novice to each residence. 

Afokn Inscrijitions in Maiubr .—Goheimratk Dr. Buhler 
has published in the Vienna Journal a further valuable 
criticism of these inscriptions. He explains the hitherto 
unintelligible marks at the end as the name of the scribe 

m the Gandhara alphabet, as used in the Shnhbuzgarhi copy 
of the Asoka Edicts. ° 


Profcttor I* Kiel, the distinguished author of 

Das 'edanu-.ystem,’ « travelling in India, and on the 
,'th February he read a paper on ‘The Philosophy of 
he Vedanta in its relation, to Western Metaphysics' before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
Professor and his wife have now gone on to Ceylon. 

Amazon Myth».~Vrot Gustav Schlcgel has' published in 
French nn account of the statements in Chinese historians 
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as to tho Wen Chin Kuo, or ‘Country of the tattooed,’ and 
the Niu Kuo, or ‘Country of the Amazons.’ lie attributes 
tho stories about the latter chiefly to misconceptions arising 
from the misunderstood discovery of sea-dogs and allied 
animuls in strange lands. The little brochure is published 
by Brill, at Leiden, under the title of ‘Problcmes Olo¬ 
graph iq ties.’ 

Pdli Examination* in Burma .—The Government of Burma, 
on tho initiative of Mr. Pope, Director of Public Instruction, 
have instituted, in continuation of the excellent system 
inaugurated by the late king’s father, a scheme of public 
examinations in Puli. The examination, open to nil Burmese, 
is under the charge of a central Committee, on which three 
native scholars of rank have seats. It is conducted once 
a year by written papers, and is held in Mandalay. The 
successful candidates will receive prizes according to 
which of four standards of knowledge they show themselves 
to have reached, and, if members of the Buddhist Order, 
will be presented with u sot of robes. It is a most welcome 
sign of the times to find the English Government taking 
up the encouragement of learning, a point on which the first 
of the native provinces of India have, throughout its history, 
laid so much stress, and we trust that the Chief Com¬ 
missioner will be fully satisfied with tho result of this •very 
interesting step thut he bos thus taken. 

V. Notices of Books. 

La STfel.E FUXf'RAlRE DU TkOHIS GlOOH, FT SF.S CoPISTKS 
ET TRATHJCTKrRS, CllISOIS, Russes, EX AlAKMASW. 
Par Glstavr Schlim el, Professeur de ChinoU, 
k l’Universit^ do Leide. (Leyden: Brill.) 

The above is tho title of an article contributed by Prof. 
Schlegel to the Journal of tho Finno-Ougrienne Society 
of Helsingfors. The subject of it is the inscription on 
a monumental pillar or tablet erected by order of tho 
Emperor Hsuan Tseng of the Thang dynasty of China 
in a.d. 732, in honour of the Prince Oiogh, brother of 
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the then chief or khan of a Turkish tribe, which occupied 
a considerable portion of what is now included in the 
general name of Mongolia, north of the Thicn-shan moun¬ 
tain range. The tablet was discovered in 1890 bv Prof. 
Iltikel, oi the Helsingfors University, in the valley of 
the Orkhon, a tributary of the Selenga, which finally 
nows into Lake Baikal. 

There were many monuments in the valley, some in 
Chinese characters and some in Runic (?). This one of 
the Prince Giogh was, perhaps, the most striking of them; 
and Prof Heikel carried back with him to Helsingfors 
several photographs of it. It is in twelve columns of 
Chinese characters, amounting with the title and date 
altogether to 425, wdiich are mostly in good preservation, 
only three being obliterated, and ten others blurred or 
mouldered. It must be considered one of the most in¬ 
citing discoveries of our time, carrying u, back nearlv 
twelve centuries, and bringing u, face to face with ‘a 
well-known emperor and the tribes on his northern frontiers, 

and the soothing cajoleries by which their wild chiefs were 
kept in order. 

il » 11 *’ “r “ mon “'»'nt should hive escaped 

rt, nouco, so far „ ... kntnr. of Chioao nntiqoorius. Tbo 

ft*'™*' ,n “"P««»S published bv Wong CV.og 

l Z' rr,rr 0ne fr °” ' hc " n «y •>' >l>- Orkhon 
.. not among I, „ no , „ niMl h 

— 7 “ 'J“ «*"■*• bn to bmn found 
to mil stmo™,, "" >b.t it is desired 

lfoikci J:,! ' tnfnT^' ° f ,W - 

zz fizsr.* tr 
f ro m rssr aSsk £ v? not r* wqs procured 

this defective copy was made by Tl * of 
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Society published a superb volume, containing the original 
photographs, the copy of the inscription taken from them 
at Peking, and the Berlin translation, and presented it 
to Prof. Schlegel, who responded with a new translation 
and the article which has been republished by Mr. Brill, 
of Leyden. 

Professor Schlegel’s description of the monmnont is con¬ 
ducted with the greatest pains and with much critical 
skill, and the general meaning of the inscription may be 
considered as finally determined. He has exposed the 
errors of the German translation with a bold decision, 
but not in a carping spirit It may be possible to point 
out some fluws in his own version, and in his proposals 
to replace the blurred characters; but tho scope of the 
record cannot be misapprehended again. Tho relations 
between tho Government of China and the rude tribes of 
the north, before what we call our “ Middle Ages, stand 
out clear and distinct. Many of # Prof. Schlegel s remarks 
on the qualifications necessary for tho correct interpretation 
of Chineso monuments, and on the absence of anything 
akin to the grammatical marks of inflected languages from 
the composition and speech of the scholars and people, 
are calculated to be very beneficial to all students of Chinese. 
But it is not likely, however, that many of them will accept 
bus advice in full: 

“ Jetez vos Grammaires Chinoises au feu. Lisez, lisez, 
lisez—tmduisez, traduisez, traduisez dcs auteurs Chinois 
jusqu’A co quo vous soyez entres dans l’ordre d’idt'es Chinois, 
et que vous pensiez comme eux.” 

J. hi 

Bif. IIetxtischkx Ixschriftrx. Eix A krsl’CH hirer 
Extzipferoko. Vox F. E. Pkiser, Friv.-Doc. a.u. 
Universitiit Breslau. (Berlin, 1892.) 

The linguistic nnd archaeological problems presented by 
the strange hieroglyphic inscriptions of Northern Syria 
and Lesser Asia have already given rise to a formidable 
mass of historical speculations and hypothetical decipher- 
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meats. The would-be interpreter generally starts from 
the ambiguous data of a small electrotype, taken from u 
supposed antiquo which has mysteriously vanished, the 
so-called Boss of Tarkondemos, which Sayce, in the first 
enthusiasm of discovery, grandiloquently designated “The 
Rosetta Stone of Ilittite decipherment.” But, unfortu¬ 
nately for the progress of 41 Ilittite ” studies, hardly any 
two investigators are agreed upon the values to be assigned 
to the halfdozen unknown symbols exhibited by this cast 
of a doubtfully authentic and undoubtedly perplexing relic 
of the past. There are, moreover, irreconcileable differences 
of opinion about the right order and readings of the 
Cuneiform characters thut udorn the periphery of the Boss. 
The very name “Bilingual” involves an assumption. We 
do not know that the one inscription simply reproduces 
the other in a different lungunge. All thnt is certain is 
that the Boss displays examples of two dissimilar modes 
of writing. There has been much talk of the 44 Ilittite 
language, but so far know nothing whatever about 
that language. Not a single word, not a single sign of 
the supposed Ilittite inscriptions has yet been identified 
with scientific certainty. Neither tho age nor the origin 
of these curious monuments has been determined ; and tho 
designation Ilittite is still in the position of an unverified 
hypothesis. 

Dr. I eiser, who has done good work in tho field of 
Assyriology, professes to make an entirely now start, in 
vigorous independence of previous researches'. At tho outset 
of his book a sentence occurs which indicates with perfect 
accuracy the reason of tho general failure (not excepting 
his own/ to solve tho .iddle of these inscriptions. 44 If one 
wanted to try to read a hitherto undeciphered script, one 
had first to find a key, by help of which the sounds of 
some few symbols might be determined.” The fact is 

n l *n Ula *' ,^ Ut g°l ( hn key still remains undiscovered. 
Dr. I eiser indeed believes the contrary. He has found the 
key to open this unusually complicated lock in 44 Tho 
determination of the sign for mi [P] from the Bilingual,” 
an in t e egerdem&in by which he xuunages to read the 
names oi Kuntaspi of Kummukh and PisIrU of Carcheraiali 
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on some clay seals 1 impressed with " Ilittite ” characters, 
which Sir A. II. Lnyard brought from Kuyunjik in 1851. 

It is not worth while to follow Dr. Peiser through the 
process of elimination by which these two are selected out 
of some twenty names of “ Hittite" princes recorded by 
Tiglath-pileser III. and Sargon. Ilia conclusion is vitiated 
by the fact that he has taken tho “Ilittite” symbols of 
the seals Nos. 6-8 in the wrong order. This is evident 
from the inscription JI. 4, where the crook-symbol twice 
occurs, and is to be read toirrm/s the opening, not reversely, 
us Peiser assumes. If this bo so, his statement that the 
hut “ sound or syllabic value ” of the seals Nos. 6-8 is 
tho same as the first of No. 5, is erroneous, and his fabric 
of inference falls to tho ground. Further, Dr. Pciser’s 
assumption that No. 2 may be restored so as to yield the 
same symbols as Nos. 6-8, but differently arrunged, is highly 
questionable, considering the shape of the second of the 
two symbols which alone survive unimpaired. Iiut, indeed, 
a not unreasonable sceptic might feel impelled to ask the 
previous questions: how did Dr. Peiser ascertain (1) that 
the mystic characters of these seal-impressious represented 
in each case a single royal name; and (2) that the four 
characters of Nos. 6-8 and 5 were to be read Ku-us-las-pi 
and Pi-si-ir-ri, for all the world as though these uncouth 
hieroglyphics were simply Cuneiform syllables in disguise? 

Although Dr. Peiser actually has tho confidence to discuss 
“ Hittite” grammar und syntax, and to compare his paradigm 
of the “Ilittite verb” (!) with that of the modern Osmanli 
Turkish, he makes no attempt to identify his new-found 
vocables generally with the roots of any known linguistic 
stock. When he decided that the ass-symbol must be read 
n-m, was lie thinking of the undeniable relation of the ass to 
the houijhiihnin, or wus he unconsciously influenced by the 

Egyptian jj n-ra? Seriously, while we arc glad to recognizo 

the comparative moderation of the author's suggestions about 
the probable age of the inscriptions, we fail to discern a 
shadow of probability* in his elaborate essays at decipherment. 

1 The** Mali »rro copied and published by Mr. W. II. Hylands in TSBA. 
• II. plate ». 

J.t.i.a. 1803. 
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The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, as 
DESCRIBED BY ARRIAN, Q. Cu Kills, DlODUROS, Pl.l'TARCH, 

Justin, and other classical Authors. With on Intro¬ 
duction, containing a Life of Alexander, copious Notes, 
Illustrations, Maps, and Indices. By J. W. M'Ckindi.k. 
8vo. l*p. xii. and 432. Loudon: Arcliibuld Constable 
and Co., Westminster. 1893. 

This book is the fifth of a series, by the some author, on 
ancient India, us described by the Classical Writers; tho 
previous books issued contained the Indica of Etesias, tho 
Indica of Mogasthenos, the Indica of Arrian, the Periplus 
of the F.rvthraian Sea, and Ptolemy’s Geography of India. 
A sixth book is promised, containing parts of Strabo’s 
Geography, describing India and Ariana. The introduction 
contains a good and comprehensive sketch of tho life of 
Alexander, and a list of the original authorities from whom 
subsequent writers derived their knowledge of Alexander’s 
Asiatic Expedition. 

The translation, from the works mentioned in the title of 
tho book ure clear and literal, without losing the sense or 
force of the original. Tho arrangement of short notes with 
tho text nnd tho longer ones in an appendix is convenient; 
the} contain a quantity of useful information about vurious 
matters connected with India, its people, natural history, etc. 

A biographical index of persons referred to. and a good 
general index, complete the hook which is well illustrated, 
and has two good maps showing Alexander’s routes. 

o. c. 

The European Adventurers or Hindustan, from 1784— 
1803. By Herbert Compton. 1892. 

Mr. Compton gives u, in this book biographies of those 
three remarkable men, I) e Boigne, George Thomas, and 
Perron, who rase by their own abilities and courage from 
more or less humble positions to tho command of largo 
disciplined armies tho rule of kingdoms, and the possession 
of groat wealth and power in the beginning of this century; 
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and who, whilst pursuing their own ambitions, did so much, 
indirectly, to help establish the British supremacy in India. 

The romantic stories of their adventures are admirably 
told; much descriptive power is shown, especially as to the 
military operations, and the reader’s interest is well sustained 
throughout; whilst, tho characters and qualities of the three 
men, “ the genius and achievement of De Boigne, the daring 
and delirious umbition of Thomas, and the pride and pomp 
of Perron,” are well shown and contrasted. 

Tbo Appendix contains biographical notices of sixty- 
eight other military adventurers of the same time, soino 
of whom had careers little less romantic than those of the 
three already named, such as the Skinners, the Gardners, 
Dudrenec, the Filozes, Marline, and Sombre. 

The whole forms an interesting study of the struggles of 
the rival Powers in Hindustan at that eventful period of 
Indian history. 

O. C. 

Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindustan in the 
British Museum. By Stanley L axe-Poole. 1892. 

This volume includes tho Coinage of the Dehli Emperors, 
from Bubar to the nbsorption of the empire in the British 
Raj ; and contuins a detailed description, in the form which 
has made these British Museum Catalogues so valuable 
to numismatists, of the very fiue collection of this series 
which is in our National Collection. 

Tho introduction contaius a good and sufficient historical 
outline of the empire, accounts of the Mint Cities, Eros, 
Inscriptions, Titles, Weights, and the coinage generally, 
followed by a description of the E.I. Company's Coinage, 
•n which the author succeeds in making somewhat more 
clear thut very difficult subject. 

The collection is especially rich in the gold coins of 
Akhar, Jahangir, and Shall Julian ; and especially weak 
**> copper coinage, there being but forty specimens in all, 
thirty-nine of Akbar and one of Jahangir, none of any 
of tho subsequent emperors. The author gives as the reason 
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for this deficiency, ‘the general use of other substances 
for petty currency in India,’ und, after quoting from the 
accounts of some travellers to the country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that • copper coin is not seen in 
Bengal,’ and that cowries were used there and almonds 
in Surat for small change, says ‘ this accounts for the alwenco 
of copper coins in the series of the later emperors.’ It is hard 
to believe in the assumption of the absence of copper coinage 
at that period or to assent to the reasons given for it being 
so. It seems not likely that the very extensive use of copper 
currency in the time of Akbur and his predecessors, und 
in those Inter times, should have been suspended for nnv 
period, except from the want of copper in the country 
at that time, which is not probable seeing the almost 
universal use of that metal for domestic utensils then ns 
now. 11 e find, too, large quantities of copper coins of 
that period of Minor States of India, somo of which were 
included in the empire. We know that at the time one 
of the travellers quoted (Stnvorinus, a.d. 1708-71) says 
copper coin is not seen in Bengal' there wus an issue 
of E I.C. copper coins in the country. Also that ut Surat, 
where the same writer says that ‘almonds were used in 
the same way as cowries in Bengal,* there were current 
there copper coins of E. I.C. of Gujarat and of Kutch. 
The more probable explanation is that the emperors left 
the coinage of copper to the small rajas included in the 
empire, their rights to issue it not being interfered with 
or restrained. Wo know that this was so in the case of 
some states, r./j. Kutch ; the copper issue was continued 
in the form in use in the state bearing the stamp or device 
of the raja, but that special permission was asked for und 
not readily given for the coinage of silver except of the 
emperor s pattern. 

The use of the rough copper ,.«• or <tub* was universal 
in n< la t u n, and is not yet quite superseded by modem 
coins; the cowrie being used for the -mall change of it, 
and the almond in the same way. if indeed it were ever 
used for that purpose, which is doubtful. 
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The list of mints is a full ouo, and gives an interesting 
indication of the extent of the empire in the several reigns, 
but there are others well-known to students of these coins 
which are not represented in the collection. A remark of 
the author’s that all coins bearing the mint Urdu-Zafar- 
Kariu * present in the place of the usual ciphers indicating 
the date, the single word and the deduction he draws 

from that seem to require modification, as there are several 
copper coins known of that mint of different dates, e.g. 
{Oliver, J.A.S. Bengal, 1886, page 2), Ilithi, *‘15, 37, and 39. 

Other varieties of coins of the series will be found in 
other collections, and it is hoped that now we know what 
are in the Nutional Cabinet, specimens of them will be 
added to make it, ns it might so easily be, nearly complete. 

This catalogue will be, as it deserves, the standard work 
on the I)ehli Moghul coins, and when the promised cata¬ 
logue of those in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is published, 
we shull have a very thorough account of the series. 

The indexing and the tables are, as in all Mr. Stanloy 
Line-Poole’s catalogues, complete and admirable. 

O. 0. 

Catalogue of Chinese Coins from the Seventh Century 
H.C. TO A.D. 621, INCLUDING THE SeKIKS IN THE 
British Museum. By Terrier »b Lacocpkrib. 

This handsome volume, printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, is tho work of Mr. lerrien do 
Lucouperie, who has here described that part of the series 
of Chinese Coins belonging to the Museum dating from the 
•S.-venth Century B.c. to the Seventh Century a.d., as well 
as two collections iu the possession of Mr. Consul Gardner 
and Mr. Lockhart respectively. Numerous plates from 
photographs of the specimens illustrate the different types 
of money, and there are still more frequent figures consisting 
of dotted outlines with fucsimilo reproductions of the brief 
and often coarsely executed legends. The author has sub¬ 
joined, wherever possible, n transcription of the legend in 
modern characters, a transliteration, and a translation. Both 
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the average size and weight of the specimens are bI.kv 
indicated, and as the place of issue of the currency forms 
one of the most constant features of the inscriptions, Mr. 
Lucouperio adds particulars as to these cities, which are 
lurgely supplemented in the seventh chapter of his Intro¬ 
duction, where ho has guthered together u mass of infor¬ 
mation under the heading of un “Alphabetical List of 
Geographical or Mint and other Names of Coins.” 

With a few exceptions the series of coins falls under five 
main types, designated by the author, Spade-money, Weight- 
money, Knife-money, .Pa-money, and Hound-money, the 
latter having stjuare or round central holes—tho ancestors- 
of the modern “ copper cash.” The first and third of these 
classes are so called from their shapes. The second and 
fourth are in Mr. Lacouperic’s view degenerate forms of 
the first. 

Tho Catalogue proper is preceded by a lengthy Intro¬ 
duction in eight chapters, tho first of which consists of a 
Numismatic Chronology of Ancient China, beginning ut 
h.c. 2332, “ First year of tho IIu Nak Kunta (Yu Nui 
Hwang-ti), leader of the Bnk Sings in the West ” The 
author fixes h.c. 67o to G70 as the point at which a coinage 
was introduced in China by foreign traders from the West. 
Chapter II. u a Glossary of Chinese Numismatic terms, 
n npter ., on the making of Coins, much information 
w. roug *t toget icr upon the native metallurgy, counter¬ 
feiting. and the methods of minting and moulding—all 
Chinese money, save some experimental issues within tho 
last lew years, being cast, not struck. I„ Chapter V. Mr. 
Lacoupcno deals with the Writing and Legends of Coins, 
which are not only in an archaic form, hut are often of 
a rude u „d sometimes u corrupt character, making the 
decipherment exceptionally difficult. Chapter VI. is upon 
M eights and Measures, and hero will be found a scheme 
of the ancient Chinese weights which the author believes- 
may be considered accurate, as it has not been elaborated 
without great cure ami full consideration. 

A full Index brings the volume to a conclusion. 
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Notes ox Berube Philology. 

The Romans, I mean the pagan Romans, who were 
ignorant like carp* about linguistics, do not seem to have 
known tho Berber language otherwise than by one or two 
of its names: n* it is generally asserted, “ St. Augustine 
certifies that in his time the barbarous people used one 
language;” 1 but his own words are to be interpreted in 
a different way, tho expression “ barbarous people meaning 
rather the lluwsa or Bornu people than the Berbers, who 
were since a long time under Roman yoke, and could not 
be called barbarous. St. Augustine says textually *: »« 
A/ricd barbara* (i e. Berberas) gentet in una lingua ptnrimas 
non in ns ; and, unless we admit that the celebrated bishop 
was writiug nonsense, wc must translate the above sentence 
as follows: “wo kuow that tho numerous Berber tribes 
of Africa speak one and the same language. ’ llius, we 
have here tho first philological reference to this language 
and to its various dialects. 

However, it was only towards the end of tho last century 
that some travellers discovered again the Berber language, 
some vocabularies were then published, illustrating one or 
unother dialect, but with many inaccuracies, und without 
any regard to tho grammatical features ot the language. 
In the years 1836 aud 1845 tho late Prof. T. W. Newman 
succeeded in giving the first grammatical notions on this 
language, which he knew' only by some biblical translations 
supplied to him: this uttompt was,* of course, very im¬ 
perfect, though very elaborate. It was the lot of Captain, 
nfterwards General, A. Ilanoteau to put before the public, 
in u scientific manner, the practical knowledge of the 
language ho had acquired in the course of his duties as 
a Chef de bureau umbe: in tho year* 1858, he published 
his Kubuvl Grammar, which illustrates chiefly the /wawa 
dialect, one of the most important in Algeria; in tho 
vear i860 he published his Tamucliok Grammar, which 

> R. X. Ccrr.-A Sk.tr A «/ tkt mmUnt UngW </ Afrim, t p. 97- 

* He Cieiutt Hri, iri. 8 . 
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refers to the dialect spoken by tho Imushagh or Twarogs. 
But s.ncc then, and in spite of some other valuable 
pub .cat.on., the Berber studies were still confined to a 
small number of scholars, and they had not vet given 
any pract.cal results, os might have been Anticipated 

™ 1 ,act l * lut most of tho Berber tribes hud come 
under French rule or influence. In tho course of tho 
last t.fteen years, however, these studies, though still 
relying on Ilanoteau’s scientific methods and principles, 
have assumed a practical turn, and now we can confidently 
hope that, ,u a few years more, we shall have at hand all 
the necessary elements for both scientific and practical 
study of the Berber language generally and of its various 
diulects: tins result ,a due to tho incessant exertions of some 

m.d T f n “’ r° ng8t Whom 1>rofs - E - Masquerav 

nt.d Rene Basset are the most conspicuous 

JL"t f Jm, from time to time, published 

ZfieUbvbi Tan ° U8 , d, " lect8: *»* ^ is well known in 
V l 0rnpttrif,0n of G <”*ral Faidherbo’s 

fri iecm “f * the "*"*»*** w of 

iiu (iiuitctA of the Sbawya and Beni i r • i 

collected by himself on the snot- r b ' m TT 
the author points out w,T ^t lr^T 8 
in which the Berber studies ou„Tt to 1 , T*™ 

future, and tho facts have r li t ^ pur * aed ,n tho 

tions, as we will m hcreafh / °j' rroboratc<1 his anticipa- 
French-Twareg Dictionary * th. fi 1 *, “ P ubh,,h,n " a 
just been iss-i: thtTZrs n! 1 P: ‘ rl wh ' ch h “ S 
dealing with the dialect of the T * '^r' e aborato work * 
piled with the assistance 0 f “ n<1 con ‘- 

intends to add some van, »• . ° f th ° m: tho " uthor 

doubledly Complete „* rcc^“i "tt WWch ’*' in “T 
Tomachek Grammar. *' 1 CCe88ar J r » Banoteau s 
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Prof. Rem 1 Basset is endowed with u very uncommon 
quality : his works, though os highly scientific us any others, 
remain always within reach of everyone s understanding, 
without any pedantic tendency: iu this way ho is fulfilling 
admirubly the programme so ably delineated by Prof. 
Masquers}' in the year 1S79. In the course of several 
officiid missions in Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, and Scnc- 
gambia, he has collected a stupendous amount of materials, 
from which he has already published numerous texts anti 
some comparative Vocabularies of various dialects,' much 
remaining still to be published: I cannot enter hero into 
tho particulars of the whole of his publications, aud I will 
only notice his chief works. His Notes on Berber Lexi- 
oography,* together with some other published or un¬ 
published papers, contain many materials available for a 
iuturo comparative Vocabulary of the Berber lunguage; 
the whole of these will be melted into one aud the 
tame work, the remarkable paper on the diulect of Siwah* 
being added to it. Ilis Handbook of the Kabayl 
language * is a wonderful specimen of preciseness, com¬ 
pleteness, and conciseness : ulthough the Grammar is 
apparently intended only for the Zwuwu dialect, tho author 
lias mustered it iu such a way that he has succeeded in 
reviewing almost all the Kubavl dialects, the whole covering 
no more than 88 pages l“dmo.; to this Grammur are added 
u Bibliography, u selection of texts in various dialects, and 
a Vocabulary. But this latter collection of texts is by far 

1 U**£ Bamet .—Rrlalitn JU Sidi Rreektm de Jlataal. tradaiu, tie. Paris, 
1883. —Reentil tie ItUtt tl dt daeumteelt ttlahft a la pkilaloget brebiir. Alger, 
1887 .—Mallet me lee d.ateeltt hetbertt dee llaraita it da Hjrrid teeaituu. 
Loudon, 1892. — L'iaturrtHiaee algieitatet dt t»7l daat let eka..eoete papulaint 
JT«4 pltt. 1 .mituin, 1892.— Tesltt btrbreeee d‘oe It deaUelt dtt Item Mrnaetr, 
•ere la Iraatmpteoei, la traduction, nee gtaetmrr tl del n: tee. Home, 1892.— 
Etude tetr la Z-nalia dee Mlab, Sole prr—e. 

* Hkx/ 1 Kmn — Motet de Irxttagrapket berli’t. lire parlit (c ■aeabnlairtt 

da Rif, dt Djerta, dt Oka! tl dee Ke One). Pori*, 1883.— 2em* parlit t,dealtel* 
dee Rent Mteeacrr). Pari*, 1885.—Si me partie ( deeeleete dee iTfater dn Seed 
Oraeeaet el de Fipaip). Puis, 1886.—tcm« parlit [dialreltt dee Teuat, du 
Gaarara, dtt AoeetlimenetUn tl ary at dn Mini). Parii, 1888. 

* \lrst. II|***T.— Le dialeete dt Speneak. Pari*, 1890. 

* kaxis lUlwrr .—.Vaaeetl dr lanput Kabah (dinJeeti zoietatea). Gra*eM*tei, 
Ribleugrupkie, VAittlvo.alkit el Ltreqett. Pari*, 1887. 
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superseded by bis Berber Loqman, 1 in which tho well-known 
fables of Loqman are entirely or partially translated into 
the various dialects spoken by twenty-three Berber tribes, 
from Tripoli down to Seuegainbia through Algeria: this 
precious work is completed by n very useful Glossary in 
four parts, the second and third parts illustrating respectively 
the Berber or Arabic descent of the words alphabetic-ally 
givc>n in the first part, and the fourth part being a French 
index; tho conception of this Vocabulary is quite new 
and very creditable to its author. Besides s^rno other papers 
to be published shortly, Prof. Rene Basset is still preparing 
an extensive comparative Grammar of the Berber dialects, 
a complete Berber-French Dictionary classified in order of 
roots, and a branch Kabayl (Zwuwa) Vocabulary, for which 
he has already collected nearly -1000 words: and'vet he finds 
letsure enough to publish numerous paper, on many other 
tofucs. especially on Arabic mutters, Ethiopia, and other 
African languages (Sudan and Senegambia). and general folk¬ 
lore this latter subject being extensively referred to in his 
Berber Loqman. as well u. in other separate publications. 

• , klU ? C,n i ben Sedlra - a ““live of Algeria, who 

.S well known by Ins practical works for the study of the 

vulgar and literary Arabic, has also published a Handbook 

I the k.ibaj 1 language,’ consisting of an extensive Grurn- 
r r “ *“ r ?® collection of texts, to be followed shortly 
bi a Dictionary: this is „„ unpretending and practical work, 
enlarged with numerous and useful notes. 

Mr. A. de Culiissanti-Motvliiisk; . • 

has contributed 5 some texts' ol the Tr 

a Berber song of Dyerb. wh iel V ^ al#0 
^man, are the mdy texU published S2i “ ^ 

Kabovl .tie! ?,“ 'b 0,8 P P “ bUdled “ CUri ^ collection 4 of 
Kabul 1 tales, w„h a French translation, to which is added 

1 B»1 Buur.— Ij>iu,uu l,c 

<U Le / rndm . fan., | bS>0 ' ’ *** , tm U , ur U 

* B«l KamIX BIS Skims« ’ #v . . 

p * M. Rist Hamit. 1892 . 
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a very interesting note on Si Djeh'a and his alleged tales, 
by Prof. Rene Basset: this is a very handsome work. 

Now, before concluding, I want to say a few words about 
the system of transliteration used in the above publications, 
though, of course, the leurued gentlemen I allude to 
are not in any way responsible for that: as to the 
consonants, I will not muke any criticism; but with 
regard to the semi-vowels, it is highly to lie regretted 
thut such un inconvenient system of transliterution has 
been udopted. Thus, the group on represents as well the 
vowel m as the consonant or rather semi-vowel w, a process 
which, sometimes, results in such gatherings of vowels as 
to render any etymological research quite impossible: we 
finde.g. iaouaonen nnd eoneouet i (beaus), in Arabic characters 
; would it not bo better to write yatcawn uud etrcimi, 
the first ou, at least, being a consonant, as shown by the 
corresponding Kabayl word i baouen, or rather ibawen , und 
also by the Arabic transliteration. The same can be said 
of the letter i, which represents as well the vowel < as 
the consonant or ruther semi-vowel y\ we find, c.g. »//•<», 
i.e. ifk-i-i (give-to-me), and it would seem us it "to 
uud ‘‘me” were expressed by the same particle, while 
wo ought to write i/kyi, y being the preposition and i the 
pronoun. It has been suid that this unscientific method 
had been udopted in order not to trouble the students 
witii letters, the use of which they are not accustomed to 
iu their own langunge; but, first, the semi-vowel y is used 
in Trench, ns in " bnyonnette, uppuyer," etc., and, moreover, 
any student who is silly enough to be troubled with souio 
scientific scheme of transliteration, or even with any foreign 
alphabet, had better give up the study of foreign luuguages, 
as he can never acquire them. 

Tit. G. on GrtKAVDON. 

P.S.—As I have quoted Prof. Moulieras’ name, I may 
add here that he has also published a very valuable “ Manuel 
algerien (Gnnnmaire, Clirestomuthie ct Ix’xique), in which 
he has succeeded in giving the principles of the literary and 
colloquial Arabic from both a scientific and practical point 
of view. 
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African Philouwy to tub Close of 1892. 


I. Ng anja Language. Dictionary by the Rev. David 
Clement Scott, Mission of Church of Scotlnnd, HlantvTO 
on the River Shin*, South Africa. Edinborough, 1892. This 
language belongs to the Bantu Family, and the tribe, which 
speaks it, dwell on the shores of Lake Nyasa, which word, 
ns well as Ng’nnjo, means lake, river, or water. The 
language is more akin to the Zulu and Xosa (commonly 
called Kafir) than to the languages on the East Coast, Swahili, 
nnd Ynn. The Dictionary is preceded by a Grammatical 
Note. It is a praiseworthy production. 


ibis 


II. Translation of Murk’s Gospel into' Ng’anja. 
is « carefully prepared text in the same language. 

III. An elementary sketch of Suto Grammar bv M. 
E. Jacottot, French Missionary in Ba-Suto-lund. Mission 
Press, 1892. Thaba Bosiu. A new and enlarged edition 
of a Suto-Lnghsh Vocabulary being required, it was thought 
advisable to prefix to it this grammatical sketch in the 
English language: this represents a great advance on our 
knowledge, and it a trustworthy guide. 

IV. Notes on the Grammatical Construction of the Luba 
Language, as spoken in Garenganje, Central Africa, with 
brief \ ocabulam-s in Luba-Englwh nnd English-Luba, 
and six chapters in Luba from the Gospel of John. Office 

of he hoes of Science, Rath. Is. 9,1. This is an exceedingly 

vulunble contribution to knowledge • * 

.. , n , - , „ snow teage by n young Missionary, 

f**" 1 Ch » rl ", Alberl The countryf whin- ,bi. 

,,u w I. ,poken, i„ tl« Kon F,„. 

G^nj, „„ ,h „ ito | of . ch;rf M , wi 

wiz.rj’kC u 

uuingn. .Mr. Frederick Aruot penetruted. 
1880: hi. ?" ' lrr “ in 

VT -... 

. . 
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Colony on the West Coast of Africa and Bihc, but Mr. 
Swan returned bv wav of tho Iliver Kongo. After a few 
month* sojourn in Kngland be bus started on bis return. 

We feel deeply obliged to the compilers. The language 
belongs to tho Bantu Family of South Africa, and is a now 
variety of that multiform stock. I have applied for 
copies to send to African scholars in the different capitals ot 
Europe. 

V. Tho preceding works are by labourers in the field, 
who, without linguistic training, contribute careful and 
honest record of linguistic facts. The book, which I now 
notice is from the pen of a linguistic scholar, A. W. 
Schleicher, in the German language, published ut Berlin, 
1892, and entitled “ Die Somali Spruche." It is apparently 
only the first part of a larger work, and it contains a lext, 
Sound-Lore, Word-Lore, and Sentence-Loro. Tho compiler 
hod visited Sora&li-lund. It is not tho first Grammar, ns 
Captain Hunter occupied the field somo time back, but much 
material has been accumulated sinco. It is compiled on 
scientific principles for scientific purposes. 

R. N. C. 

J>m. 10/A, 1893. 


Indian Philology up to tiik Close of 1891. 

I. An English-Telugu Dictionary by P. SaukAra-narayana, 
M.A.*, Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Cochin, 
South India, Madras. K. R. Press. 1891. This Is u very 
satisfactory work : tho field has been well occupied by 
previous scholars, but previous Dictionaries were not within 
the reach of tho ever increasing number of Telugu Students, 
and the want being felt, this Native Scholar hua supplied 
a fresh, and cheap, and handy Dictionary with a careful 
preface. 

II. A Pocket Tamil Guide by A. M. Fergusen, Jun., 
Member of the R.A.S. Third Edition, completely revised. 
Colombo, Island of Ocylou. 1S92. It is well-known, that 
tho Northern portion of tho Island of Ceylon is occupied 
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exclusively by Tamil immigrants from South India, and 
this useful Pocket-Guide is published for convenience of 
the European Planter, who has to do with the management 
of land-estatvs. 

R. N. C. 


' Additions to the Library. 

Presented by (be Author$. 

Conder (Major R. C.). Tell el Amarna Tablets. 

tj „ 8vo * London, 1893. 

Raver.y (Major II G.). The Mikrun of Sind and its 

*r i r: r \ ,?r graphicui ,,ud study. 

* . (I , n M - } - I,c,,e9,0r Lectures on Greeko-Sluvonic 
Literature and its relation to the Folk-lore of Europe 
dunng the Middle Ages. 8vo . I8 c£ 

■From the Pub/in/iert. 

0 ° Z! U ? ■ (n . ) - Adventurer, of 

r\ Z7L7 8vo ; im - 

the Foil nit ir e l ° dtUa Wl1 ^ an Account of 

the 1 bunding of Singapore. 8vo . London, 1893. 
From 1r. le Conciller Iauoflnky. 

Ualar (P.). Ethnographic du Caucase Linguistiq^e. 

8vo. 1892. 
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Art. X.— Mythological Studies in the Rigveda. By A. 

A. Macdonkll, M.A. 

I. The god Trila. 

Opinions hitherto hold os to Tritn’a nature (420-23). Tho forty 
passages in which his name occurs translated and explained 
(24-02): (1) Trita associated with Indra (24-38); (2) identified 
with the celestial steed (38-40); (3) Yrtra-slnyer (40); (4) 
associated with the Maru t* (41-45); (5) connected or identified 
with Agni (40-54); (6) identified with Varuaa (54); (7) 
connected with Soraa (55-58); (8) remote and hidden 
(59-04). Precious views nntenablo (65-67). Tho writer’s 
view (67): accounts for all the passages translated (67-68); 
supported by the collateral evidence of the ltigveda (68-77). 
Evidence of other Yedic works and the later literature 
(77-80). The writer’s view corroborated by comparative 
philology (81-84), and by tho A vest* (84-88). 

Thr name of Trttn occurs forty times in twenty-nine 
hymns of tho Rigveda' ; no single hymn, however, is 
addressed to him, nor is ho mentioned among the Yedic 
deities in tho ancient list of Yedic words explained by 
Yiskn, the earliest Yedic commentator. 

1 The word dost not spposr st all in tbs third, fourth, and seventh books. 
r.iLx.a. 1893. * 28 
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A considerable number of Sanskrit scholars have expressed 
their opinion regarding the character of Tritn. But ns 
on the one hand, being only mentioned incidentally in the 
Rigveda, ho does not stand out with lifelike definiteness, 
and, as on the other hand, no monograph has been written 
both examining exhaustively all the passages in which he 
is named, and bringing together all the evidence available 
from every source, the original and truo nature of this 
deity has remained involved in obscurity. 

Adalbert Kuhn, in Hofer’s Zeihchrifl fur die WUtcntehafl 
dtr Sprache (184«), wrote at u time when only tho first 
eighth of the Rigveda, containing but three references 
to Tritn, had been published. He arrives at the conclusion 
that “ there is no doubt as to Tritn and Indra being one 
and the sumo person.” 


Roth, in his able article entitled Die frige ton Feridun 
in Imiien lend Iran (ZMG. vol. ii. 1848), remarking 
that Kuhn, hod ho known more passages, would have 
admitted Trita to bo different from Indra, infers that 
Tritn is most probably to be indentified with Vavu, the 
god of wind. 

Bonfcy is less definite in his treatise TpirtaviS 'AdJr a 
Fcmiminum dm Zmdiechn, JfaacuJiuHm ThroetSna Athwyona 

^ ’ '■ , * iel * e »y»: “ Trita is a mythical personage, 

to whom, as to Indra and other deities, is ascribed the 
destruction of the demons withholding the fertilising rain 
rom t is curt i. n some passages special mention is made 
of the fact that Trita owes his strength for this deed to 
the sacred Soma draught, and in one passage Indra is 
described as dm.k.ng Soma with him." 

Mynnntheus remarks in the introduction (p. xvii.) of 
his essay on the Afvins (1876): "We learn from many 
pt mages o t c> Rigveda that Trita, as well as his successor 
Indra, wu* nothing also than a designation of the skv.” 

• ohn . luir, not professing to give an independent 'opinion, 
but following t he view, of Roth, in his ‘Sanskrit Texts' 

h m .W P ;.T V T- “ 1W PP - 336 nnd «»). expresses 
Indra [is] a god who in the earlier period of 
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Aryan [•*.«. Indo-Iranian] religious history either bad no 
existence or was confined to an obscure province. The 
Zend legend assigns to another god the function which 
forms the essence of the later myth concerning Indra. 
This god Trita, however, disappears in the Indian mytho¬ 
logy of the Vedic age, and is succeeded by Indra." 

Ludwig, in his commentary on his translation of the Rig- 
veda, is very doubtful regarding the nature of Trita. In 
u note on RY. V. 54, 2, he says “tho part which Trita plays 
is here no clearer than elsewhere." He inclines, however, 
sometimes to identify this god with Yitya and sometimes 
with Somn. 

-•) Bergaigne devotes a short study to Trita in his work 
Li llrlitjion Vtdiqur (voL ii. pp. 326-330). He there 
identifies him in his origin partly with the celestial Agni 
and partly with the celestial Soma. Remarking of Trita 
that “ in his warlike exploits ho always preserves his part 
as a socriticer,” he concludes with the observation that 
"Trita, who was certainly a god, has none the less become 
a priest, favourite of Indra.” 1 believe it will appear that 
this scholar has in some passages at least arrived at a more 
correct appreciation of Trita’s essential nature than anyone 
who has hitherto treated the subject. ) 

Pischel states his view, in Vtditcht St when (vol. i. p. I*'**), 
that “ Trita was from the beginning a god of the sea and 
of tho waters.” 

Turning to the native interpreters of the Veda, we find 
that Yit»ka twice discusses the name. Commenting on RY. I. 
105, 8, ho remarks (Nirukta IY. 6): “This hymn was 
revealed to Trita buried in the well. Here there is an 
invocation containing a story, a verse (re), and a gntba. 1 
Trita was one very proficient (tir/iatama)* in wisdom; or 
else a numeral simply may be intended, there having been 
three (brothers) named Kkata, Dvita, and Trita." His 
explanation of Trita in Xirukta IX. 25 (on RY. I. 187,1) 

1 Thlj wool, u dutinguithnl from rt, may refer to tho refrain ‘ ritUm me 
*»Ti rodjuJ.’ 

1 Thu u evidently meant for an etymological explanation. 
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| is "Indra who pervades the three regions (tristhana 1 
| IndraA).” 

Sayana’s interpretations are evidently based on these 
remarks of Yaska. In twenty passages ho regards Trita 
as a seer.* In the remaining occurrences he takes the word 
to be an epithet, meaning * extending through three regions ’ 
(generally trim sthancsu tayamanaA), which ho npplics to tho 
gods Vanina, Viyu, but most frequently to Indra or Agni, 
according to tho sense tho context seems to him to require. 

The largo St. Petersburg dictionary, without stating any 
view a* to his essential nature, summarises tho informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Rigveda regarding Trita to the 
following effect: “ Trita is a Vedic god, who appears 
chiefly in connexion with the Maruts, Vgta or Yayu, and 
Indra, und to whom, as to them, conflicts with demons 
such as Tvasfrn, Vrtra, and others are ascribed. Ho is 
called Aptya, and regarded os dwelling in the remote 
distance. Several passages show the lower and probably 
later conception of Trim as carrying on tho conflict with 
the demons under the guidance and protection of Indra. 
The name is also used to designate Varuwa and Agni, 
and in the plural a class of gods. It also, in several 
cases, designates the priest who prepares the Soma." 

Finally, (erassroann, without offering any definite opinion 
of his own, thus describes Trita us presented by the 


; to * - •OpUaMMi from tri, three. 

tT? ; r^ Uo . v - 41 - ,o) ■*••*■* **«*•« k™* 

lor •apiMtaing iriti to be • Jifri (s i int i? —x . r . , . f , , 

from . well. Yiata. ** ,M 

him _ ,h * Hera regard* TnU u • men 

native •rholnr ii ,l l ,0 * rT " * • hjmn on ih« prianple followed be the ancient 

kraitta-l, I.trod. Jj, «, -Lrn Xl . ? ,h ‘ *^ k " («P- S »™°- 

iLta...; !UITL~« ?£z2r,“? T f ■“ * — • Th ” 

rs S Ti l 1 ;* - *• — .1 t*:. 'LL.%, 


Keen hjtnn. of book X. for he wiue, the elrl . ““** , ^ th “* " 

when he tnuUtre iX i J Vlanr °PP ort ** i ‘7 ‘mutfgUng it 

guerd, hit, Ago,'., highest third w.‘pl^ y . S 

•-r. Trite, me’ (the «vr of the hymn) I ’ 7 A *“ P rotert lhe thtrd 
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Rigveda: “ITe is n god who probably owes his name 
and his worship to a pre-Vedic conception, for which 
reason he also appears in Zend. In the Rigveda his 
original nature already seems obscured, inasmuch as he 
occupies the background of the Yedic pantheon. So he 
appears, to a certain extent, as the precursor of Indra, 
and, like him, slays the demons and releases the pent up 
streams. He fans Agni, discovers him, and sets him 
up in houses. He bears Vanina to the ocean of Soma, 
and even appears as Yaruna. He also appears in con¬ 
nexion with other gods, especially, the winds and Soma. 
The fingers which purify Soma are called the maidens 
of Trita, the pressing-stones are the stones of Trita, while 
Soma itself is spoken of as belonging to Trita. He is 
described as dwelling in the remote and unknown distance. 
Resides this conception of Trita as of a higher god, he 
also appears as a subordinate deity, who performs exploits 
in the service of Indra, or, sunk in a well, implores the 
help of the gods. Finally, the name in the plural 
designates a class of gods, with whom Indra finds the 
draught of immortality.” 

It is evident that the foregoing views as to the nature 
of Trita are mostly indefinite and are altogether conflicting. 
Nor do any of them suggest any central idea running like a 
thread through tho different manifestations of this deity’s 
activity, as presented by tho mythology of the Rigveda. 

Such being the case, I propose to endeavour, by means of 
an exhaustive comparative examination of every mention 
of Trita in the Rigveda, nnd by utilizing all tho evidence 
which can bo brought to bear on the subject from external 
sources, that is to say, other Yedic and Sanskrit works, 
Comparative Philology, and the A vesta, to ascertain clearly 
the original and true nature of this deity. 

As the utmost degree of accuracy attainable in translation 
is obviously necessary in such au investigation, I propose 
to give, in the first place, a reasoned rendering of all the 
passages in which the name of Trita is to bo found in the 
Rigveda. I thoroughly agree with what Prof Max Muller 
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nays in his Introduction to liis 1 Yedic Hymns,’ 1 as to a mere 
translation in the present state of our studies being of no 
value for the advancement of Yedic scholarship ; it 
being necessary that the translator should also justify 
his rendering of every doubtful word. Otherwise, in 
the interpretations of even the most eminent authority, 
it must remain uncertain whether in any particular case 
the results arrived at are based on a careful sifting of 
nil the available evidence, or, in reality, only amount to 
a conjecture, which, though extremely geutreich, may be 
entirely wrong. I do not, however, contemplate examining 
all the divergent opinions of every scholar on each difficulty. 
The result of such a method would probably be a thick 
volume, in which all the important points would become 
obscured. 

/ Out of the forty times Trita is mentioned in the lligveda, 
he is, speaking generally, in about three-fourths of tho 
instances more or less intimately connected with the deities 
who play a part in tho drama of the thunderstorm. In 
most of the remaining cases he is described as remote or 
hidden. To descend more to particulars—he is (1) sixteen 
times associated with Indra; (2) onc o mentioned alone as 
slayer of Vrtra ; (3) once identified with a mythical 
celestial steed ; (4) four times associated with the Mnruts; 
(5) seven tunes connected or identified with Agni; (0) onco 
identified with Yarns*; ( 7 ) f our times conuecU , d with 

Soma, (8) six times spoken of as dwelling in the remote 
distance or in concealment. 

I propose to examine, under these eight heads, all the 
passage, containing the name of Trita, believing that such an 
arrangement will conduce to greater clearness of treatment. 

I. Trita „ associated with Indra in the following six¬ 
teen passages : — ° 

(l) VIII. 7 (a hymn to the Maruts), 24 : 

Anu Tritasya yiidhyatoA 
<;u»mam iivnnn ut& kr&tum, 

6nv fndrnwi vrtrutGrie. 

* of ‘lw Eut, T0l. XMU. p. ix. 
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They (the M a ruts) re-inforced the spirit and might of 
Tritn as ho fought; they re-(iuforced) Iudra in the 
victory over Vrtru. 

Trim and Indra are in this passage evidently regarded 
as both engaged in the conflict with Vrtra. 

Sayana here considers Trita to be ‘ Trim Aptya, a rajarri.' 

(2) I. 52 (Indra hymn), 4 (last half) Bnd 5: 

Taw vrtrahdtye aim tasthur fitavuA 
oiiMna fudniw a vatu dhrutapsavaA. 

Abhi svavrs/im made asya yudbyato 
raghvfr iva pravaae sasrur utayoA, 
fndro vad vujri dhrsdmiiwo dndhasa 
bhinml 1 Val&sya puridblnr iva TritW. 

By that Indra, in the fight with Vrtra, stood his aiders 
(the Muruts), the mighty, the vigorous, erect in form. 

For him, os in intoxication he fought against the with- 
holder of rain, sped aiders (the Maruts) liko swift (streams) 
on a slope, wheu Indra, the wielder of the bolt, emboldened 
by the (plant,=Somn) juice, cleft (him), as Trita (cleaves) 
the fences of Yala. 

The epithet, svA-vr*ri, occurs only in this hymn (the 
words svavrs/im made asya yudhyata/i being repeated in 
stuuza 14), but undoubtedly refers to \ rlra. Siiya/ia 
rightly explains it as meaning 4 him who has the rain 
as his own' (sva-bhuta-vr»ri-rnunta«* vrtrnm). RughvrA, 
the swift, may equally well refer to mures, which are 
rogurded as particularly swift in the ltigvoda, und are 
therefore spoken of with special frequency in comparisons. 5 
The words dhrsdmano andhasa explain the allusion in 
m&de. I cousider it inadmissible to take, os Orasamann 
and Griffith do, the particle iva with Trita alone, because 
it is iuvnriablv used afltr the word to which it belongs 
in sense. 5 If the simile is complex, iva generally follows 

1 Cp. (9) line 4. 

* Cp. Zimmer* AttimJfehf Ltbn, *\ 231. 

* bee Uraanmann’t Lciitoo* if*. 
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its first word, but occasionally the second, as here, 
S5ya«a takes puridhtur iva TritM together, making 
' alasya depend on bhinat as equivalent to an accusative ! 
Ludwig, seeing the difficulty, translates ‘when Indra... 
broke in pieces as it were the fences of Vala [and with 
lum] Tnto.’ To have to supply the words in brackets 
is, however, even more forced. The ellipse of the accusa¬ 
tive pronoun, according to my translation, is easy owing 
to the preceding accusative sv&vrs/im, and its reference 
to ^ rtrn is obnous, as he is mentioned both in stanza 4 
(vrtrahAtye) and in 6, ‘when thou, 0 In,Ira, didst cast 
down thy bolt into the jaws of Vrtra ’ (vrtrasva y4t . . 
nijaghuntha hdnvor, Indra, tanyatum). In any' case, the 
poet evidently means to indicate that Indra ’and Trita 
here (as ,n VIII. 7, 24) perform practically the same 
feat, that is to say, please the pent up waters from the 
demon of drought Sayaau here takes Trita to be one 
of the three brothers Lkata, Dvita, Trita, mentioned in 

the I int tiny,i Bruhmana III ii « m „ , . , 

v*,, , , ** "• a passage which 

he quotes both hero and on RY. I. jQg l 

(3) V. 86 (Indra-Agni hymn), 1 ; 

fndra-Agnl yam dvatha 
ublnl vajesu martiam, 

Arlhi. cit sa p r 4 bhedati 
dyumnii vu«Ir iva Trit&A. 

he brail, tbrou^evon Mn I 'T”' A * ,,i> W P in conflict, 

b,lh Thigh A *»b 

-a - 

“‘ ,o ” “ * *• w-w »»s Sr^s: 

‘ l*«), p. 160. 
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‘the enclosures or fences of Vnla’ in (2), and the employ¬ 
ment of the same verb ‘ bhid ’ in both cases. There seems 
to be no other instance in the RV. in which the word vanl 
has the sense of reed, though tho derivative meaning of 
‘instrumental music’ is not uncommon. It is apparently 
a feminine parallel (though with change of accent) of tho 
maac. va/id, 1 which occurs five times in the RV. with tho 
senses ‘ reed or pipe,’ * arrow ’ (also onco in I1V. and com¬ 
monly in Sanskrit bund). 

My interpretation further receives some corroboratioi from 
the collocation of tho verb ‘ bhid ’ with other words meaning 
* reed,’ as in RV. I. 32, 8, where Vrtra is described r.s lying 
‘broken like a reed’ (nnddwi nd bhinndm). Pischcl, in 
tho Journal of the German Oriental Society (voL xxxv. 
p. 718), takes dyumnii in this passage ago'nst the Pada 
text (which has no Visarga) os an adjective \\ the ncc. pi. 
agreeing with \anih, and translates ' ho bre' It pieces what 
is firm, as Trita the resounding reeds.’ ’ \terpretation 
rests on an ingenious theory which he suj y a number 

of instances, that in tho Veda expressions o. <>olour are 
frequently applied to the cognate sound.* Ludwig translates 
the second half of the stanza ‘ he /will breuk through even 
what is firm, [obtain] as Trita ivhat is splendid through 
holy choirs.’ In his commentary ho inclines to the inter¬ 
pretation ‘ho breaks out (».#. obtains) strongly enclosed 
splendour like Trita (Soma) tho voices.’ But wlmt either 
of these interpretations inav mean, is not clear. Sayni/a, 
who has alternative explanations, says ‘ as Trita, a ifcri, 
refutes the arguments of opponents, or else, as Agni abiding 
in three places (trim sthantMU vurtainauaA) the speeches of 
his adversaries.’ 

1 Cp. narfi, ‘reed’ (b. Xry. in BY.) aiul 'music,' nArff, 'pip®' *'• 
ia BV.), 

* 1 do not think that in one of these raw*, the * brightness' of laughter, 
loudness du really suggested to tha Ire!tan mind, hat oaltr whiteness (ril. that 
of the shining teeth). Mallinathn. for example, commenting on Meghaduta 
60 aad 6S erprv-y.lv un that thr basis of com|>aruoo in similes connected with 
laughter is whiteness (dharaljAd dhinatTcnotprekaha), this being a well 
established convenuoo of ports (hiiduliaiai dhAvalyam karisamSTasiildhaiii). 
&oe SAhitjudarpoirU, 60Oa, and cp. Wilson's Hindu Theatre, rol. ii. p. 107. 
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(4) X. 8 (Agni hymn l ) 7: 


Asy k Trita A kratuna, vavrd antdr 
icch&n dhitirn pitur evaiA parasya, 
sacasyatnitnuA pit(a)ror upiisthe, 
jam! bruvn/m uyudhuui, veti. 


By his (Agni’s) might Trita, within his lurking-place 
seeking a pruyer to (his) supremo father * in his wonted 
way, being cherished in tho lap of his parents, calling 
the weapons akin, goes forth. 


Tho first three words have a parallel in (18) ‘ yasva 
Trito vi djasa,’ where the relative refers to tho Soma 


draught which inspired Trita for tho combat with YVtra. 
Asrnm in vfit we rea d ‘ asyd Trito nu ojasa,’ where Trita, 
r the might of Agni, slays the boar (=Vrtra) 
The words vavre nntur seem to refer 
'cuinstances as kdpe urahitoA, ' buried in 



There, however, he prays to the gods, 
pray to his father, os ho usually does 


~pivno futher is Dyu. 1 The two parents 


WWvon and earU.‘ This is tho only occurrence of 
the denominative verb sacasya, presupposing a neuter 
abstract noun which is not 'quotable, derived from tho 
root sac, fo tend. In tho lap of his parents (i.e. Dvu 
and PrthivI) would mean in the cloud 1 from which lie 
lsmed, being practically tho same , ililur< Calling 

the weapons, f.e. the bolts which are produced from the 
sky, akin, simply means claiming them as belonging to 
ns tatln r Ihn, as they ure in the next stanza spoken 
ot os paternal (pitryaui). Irita is in fact preparing for 
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the conflict with Vrtra. Sayana here regards Trita os 
a Rs\, Ludwig as Vuyu. 

(5) ib. 8: . 

Sa pitriany uyudhani vidvun 
fndredta Aptid abhy ayudhyat. _ 

Tri<?irri/ia/» sapl&rav'iniw jaghanvun 
Tvas(r4sj’a ciu niA sasrje Lritd guA. 


(5a) ib. 9: 

Bhurfd fndra udinnkmntam ojo 
Avubhinat satpatir m&nyamanain. 

Tvas/rAsya cid Yifv&rupasya gdniim 
acukriuias trf«i 90411 para vark. 

ne, Aptya, knowing (hi*) Paternal weapons, urged 
by Indra, fought against (the demon). Having smitten 
the three-headed, seven-rayed (Tvas/r). Trita has released 

the cows of the son of Tvasfr. 

Indra, the mighty lord, rent him who strove for great 
power (and) deemed himself (mighty). He has struck off 
the three heads of Vi 9 variipa, the son of Tvas/r, taking 

possession of (his) cows. « 

8. Trita now engages in the fight, hero as tho chief com¬ 
batant, Indra merely urging him on. That the name o 
tho demon of drought slain by him, Vifvarfipa Tva*fra is 
merely a variation for Vrtra, is sufficiently clear rom t le 
fact that he is three-headed, like the corresponding demon 
in Avestnn mythology. 1 He is called seven-rayed, doubtless 
because the demon of drought is a persouificutmn of the 
baneful form of the celestial fire or lightning, being called 
• ahi,' from tho resemblance of forked lightning to a serpent. 

9. It is to be noted that exactly tho same feat is here 
attributed to Indra, as to Trita in tho preceding stanza. 


1 grtStSSC 
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(6) X. 99 (Indra hymn), 6: 

S4 id disaw tuviravam p4tir dan 
sa/ak«um trifin&iam dnmanyat. 
asv& I rito nu ojnsa vr-dhiino 
vipd varabam ivoagraya ban. 


lie, the lord of the house, subdued the loudly-roaring, 
six-eyed, three-headed fiend. Strengthened bv his might, 
Trita smote the boar with iron-pointed bolt. 

It is to be observed that though this olwcure and late 
hymn is by the Anukrama/ii assigned to Indra, and the 
matter of its last four stanzas is certainly appropriate to him, 
the «ame Indra occurs only in the conc-luding stanza, the 
fourth 1 ada of which is identical with tbo lust line of tho 
Agni hymn X. 20 The last stanza may therefore bo a later 
addition. Again, both p4tir dfin, * in the only two other 
parages* where ,t ,s to be found in the singular,» and dim- 
pat. in a!l iU. occurrence, in the singular,’ refer to Agni. 
Grhipat, lord of the house, is also a regular epithet of 
Agn. The evidence, therefore, favours the view that tho 

-ir 7 ° AgDl ’ Wh ° “ Cal,ed *Vrtra-slaver* 

Indra iX™™ thnn other god except 

L trull 1 . I 6 WOn,S ’ ‘ Trito nu oP • would 

bo parallel to ‘asya TritiA krituna* in rai if t i • 

after all intended bv the first t T v i ( , ‘ , J “ 

in this stun rn tW ° me *' nD ^ Tritu W0U M 

feat ns thiv no f' repre9ento<1 as performing tho same 

(i) The . ! el ,n 8ense Tudresita' iu 

to Tvas/m in Q]{. “7 * a/ak * a are , 1>oth a PP licd 

• . and to (Agni) Nari^umsa in 

' Tbk Won) occurs flfy timH in DV t 
•t lbe rad at a trufahh-Hda. Thaw on SlZ hr pad, and alwan 

u# - »**.« 

tefcVBf" 1- ** • ba.b«d wife; . ^ h ^ 
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MS. IV. 13, 8. 1 That the boar is no other than Vrtra is 
shown by I. 61, 7, where it is said that Indra ‘pierced 
the boar* while shooting through the mountain (=cloud). s 
The word tuvl-r&vn occurs only here, but its meaning is 
undoubted owing to the frequency of ‘ tuvi- or 1 tuvl os 
the prior member of a compound with the sense of 1 much, 
mighty.’ The word * vip,’ though often used in other senses, 
does not appear except in this passage to mean 1 bolt ; but 
as derived from the root vip, * to quiver,’ and accompanied by 
the attribute * iron-poiuted,’ 4 it cannot but have this signi* 
fi cation. 

(7) X. 48 (Indra hymn), 2 : 

A ham fndro rodho vakso Atharvanas 
Tritiiya gii ajanayara aher 4dbi, 
ah am daayubhvaA p&ri nrmiiam u dade 
gotru eik*un Dadhlc6 Mstarifvane. 

T, Indra, (am) the protection (and) the breast-plate of 
Atharvan. For Trita I produced cows from the dragon. 
I from tho fiends took their manly might, giving the 
cowstalls to Dndhyanc (and) Matariyvan. 

Indra, speaking in tho first person, is here again 
represented as assisting Trita to obtain the cows or 
fertilizing waters from tho demon of drought. Ho per¬ 
forms a similar service for Dadhyano (tho son of Atharvan) 
and Mutarifvan, who are elsewhere described as bringing 
down the celestial fire to earth, and who are, as I hope 
to show in u subsequent paper, very intimately connected 
with the original nature of Trita. Savona thinks Trita 
is here tho Trita Aptya who had fallen into a well (with 
reference to RV. I. 105, 17). He also quotes a story 
from the (^atapatha-Rrahmana to the effect that Indra 
struck off tho head of Dadhyafic for revealing to tho 
Afvios the secret where Soma was concealed. 

» Cp. QiUebrandt, Y.M. p. 5S1-4. . . „ .. . 

1 In th* prcctdinjc -Unxs (L 61, 6) Indra U raid to h«T« * rewind th« Tital* 
of Vrtra with the bolt.* 

1 Yldhrid varibtuM tir6 fedriin tot*. 

4 In I. 6*2, 8, tto bolt of Iodn if uid to be 1 mid# of iron ’ (*jiiA). 
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(8) II. 11 (Indra hymn), 19: 

Sanema yd ta firfbhis tiirnnto 
Tifva/i sprdha uriewa dasyun, 
asmubhiam tat 1 vas/r !xm Vifvirupam 
firandhaya h siikhi&sya Trita'ya. 

That we, overcoming all our foes by thy aids, (and) the 
barbarians by Aryan prowess, might prosper, therefore 
for our benefit thou didst deliver over Vi^varupa, the 
son of Tvas/r, to the Trita of (thy) friendship. 

(9) f b. 20 : 

Asya suvan&sya mandinas Tritasyn 
n» A'rbndai/i vavrdhano 1 asta/i. 

A'vartavat sdrio na cakram: 
bhinad ^ alam 1 fudro uiigirasvan. 


lie cast down Arbuda, having been strengthened by 
that gladdening Trita who pressed Soma (for him). Like 
the sun ho caused his wheel to whirl: Indra, attended 
by the Angirasas, rent Yolo. 

In ?! JT 4 ° f the9e tW0 8<ttnzaa we find Indra again, 
as in (5). (7), and possibly (6), aiding Trita in his conflict 
with the drought fiend. In the second stanza it is Indra 
who, encouraged by the Soma-pressing Trita, slave the 
demons Arbuda and Vala. Similarly in (1) and (5) and 
(5«) both Trita and Indra perform the same feat. 

ta e 'tat * to be the neuter adverb meaning * therefore,’ 
as correlative to the final sense latent in the relative ( = vad 

, . , , 6 H,n 8 u ^ ar » seems to require an nbstract sense, 

■ ’ ' ; * eT f j’ 111 P 0W *"' ro among it, numerous occumtncea 

slx : r r r ° r “«»«-«. out.,.*, it 

^nm nTh Th °“S l > tb. word'rukhvu* 

Sl.r*';-' ,h "' ““ """••'r 1“ no doubt that it 
“ f °"“ J from ‘-khi-like .be frequent 'mkbjm’ 
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Ludwig, however, analyses it into sa+iikhya, meaning ‘re¬ 
sembling.’ ITia interpretation seems to me to be very 
forced. lie thinks the statement that ‘ Indra delivered over 
the son of Tvas/r to Trita,' makes no sense. But, in the light 
of the passages we have already considered, it will probably 
be admitted to make extremely good sense. By helping 
Trita to release the cows of Tvasfr or the pent-up waters, 
Indra produces fertility and thereby wealth. 1 The rather 
curious use of the genitive 1 to the Trita of (his) friendship ’ 1 * 4 * * 
is equivalent to an attribute dative, ‘ sakhve Tritaya,' ‘to his 
ally Trita.’ The participle * suvanu ’ (from the root su, ‘ to 
press ’) is frequently used, but alwuys, except in this passage, 
with a passive sense. This is probably the reason why 
Berguigne here wishes to identify Trita with Soma.* But 
the collateral form of this present participle * sunvana ’ is, 
except in ono instance, used in the active sense. It will 
also, I think, become sufficiently evident that Trita is always 
distinguished from Soma in all the passages yet to be 
examined in which the two deities nre associated.* The 
genitive I make dependent on vavrdhiin&A,* * eluted by,’ con¬ 
strued ns a verb of rejoicing.* * Like Sfiryn he caused his 
wheel to whirl,’ doubtless simply means * he sped to the 
combat on his car as swiftly as the sun speeds on his.’ 7 
Say a mi suggests ns one interpretation that Indra ‘whirled 
his discus (with the later meaning of eakra) as swiftly ns 
the sun turns his chariot-wheel.’ lie interprets ‘ Tritasya ’ 
as ‘ for the sake of Trita,’ and * suvanosya ’ by * sutuvata/i,’ 
‘having pressed Soma.’ According to him Trita in both theso 
stanzas is a Mallard. In supjiort of the statement in (8) 
that Indra slew Y^varupu Tvaslrn he quotes TS. II. 5, 1.* 

1 The meaning o( (8) i> parallel to that ol (3). 

! Cp. liiitraitu lakhyuVB in (13). 

• It*!. VM. toL ii. p. 317; * Le nom da Trita poratt me me i-tra an ten II. 
U, 20, dirt-clement applique an Soma.’ 

4 S« (31) to (34). 

• Cp. (6) on . . oja*3 vrilhunaA ; also (2) tlhnamsno undhnsS ; (13) vaara 
Trito »i ojasd, the rate rent* being tti tb* efiret of Soma in tb» two latter paamgea. 

• Trp, pH. v>tlh: Delbruek, AIS. ( 100, 2. 

1 Thera i* a reference in (20) to Triu ruling on a ear (SritarUt . . eakriyi). 

• Cp. p. 47#- 
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(10) Till. 12 (Indra hymn), 16: 

Y&t sornum, Indra, Yissavi, 

yad va gha Triti Apti£, 

yad va Marutsu mandase sam l'ndubhiA;» 

17. Yad va, Qakra, paravati 
snniudre Adlii mandase, 
asmukam it sut£ runa sdm indubhiA. 

If thou, o Indra, (drink) Soma beside Vii/m, or if beside 
Trita Aptya, or if beside the Maruts thou rejoicest in the 
drops (of Soma) ; 

Or if, o Qukro, thou rejoicest in the far distance in the 
(aerial) ocean, delight thyself in our Soma-pressing with 
the drops. 

The verb *drink'* is easily supplied from ‘mandase/ 
‘rejoice in drops of Soma. Hero (as in 9) we find Trita 
in his capacity of preparer of the celestial Soma, besides 
\ uau’ and the Maruts, supplying I„dra with the beverage 
which in»P>res him with courage for the combat with Vrtru. 
Supposing Tnta were here the god Soma, according to 
Borgaigne s view, the juice contrasted with the deity 
would probably be filled ‘ madhu/ or some such word, » 
so often the ninth book.* Sayaaa thinks Trita Aptya, 
son of waters, is here a sacrificing Rajarri. 

(11) \ III. 52 (Indra hymn), l; 

Y&tba Manau Vivasvati 
Somawi Qnknipiba/i sutam,* 
y&thn Trit<5 chanda Indra jujosasi, 
ayau miidayose saca. 

M.m, Jr ” nl “ l tke P"“»d Son- 

x » Indra, lovo.t . h. vm „ of ,,„i„ 

So ,h ™ d ' li8 "*“‘ “ *• of .ho 


! wonli. 


1 C>"(U| n « J hpre *mbLT^ nnt T |* rUtia0 in ,h « Sv - 

: - *. ufSK* -- •* 

• Si»o»r*Ma' is lbeA' 1 ^»a?n,w^i U 0 7 1 . Vi^u^T' ° f V1II ‘ 4I > *• « w *P t 
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Indra here (as in 10 with Vhniu, Trita, and the Murats) 
drinks 8oma with Manu Vaivasvata, i.e. in the realm of 
the Fathers, and receives u hymn of praise from Trita, 
who is both heuveuly sacriiicer and ludru’s associate in 
his warlike exploits. The word chAndas occurs only 
eight times in the RV., all the occurrences, excepting this 
Valakhilya passage, being in the tenth book, and nearly 
all in undoubtedly lute hymns. The meaning of * metrical 
praise ’ comes out clearly in nearly all the passages. 
I incline to take Ayu not os a Proper Name (though 
it occurs os the name of a friend of Indru along with 
Manu), because in parallel passages, such as (10) and 
VIII. 54, 2,* Indra’s presence at the sacrifice of men is 
contrasted with his revelling with gods or Fathers. 

(12) IX. 32 (Soma hymn), 2: 

j 

Ad i/w Tritasyn yorano 
hari/a hinvanti adribhi/i, 
iudum fudriiya pit Aye.* 

Then Trita’s maidens with stones urge him the tawny, 
bright drop, for Indra to driuk. 

In the ninth book the ten fingers are constantly spoken 
of us preparing, adorning, or urging on the Soma juice. 
They are often called the maidens (yosawaA) or sisters.* 
In IX. 14, 5 they are culled the daughters of Vivosvnt, 
who is closely allied to Trita. They can, therefore, very 
naturally bo spoken of as the maidens of Trita, the 
preparer of the celestial Soma for Indra. According to 
Sayawa, Trita in this uud the following stanza is a ifci. 

(13) IX. 38 (Soma hymn), 2 : 

EtAzrt TritAsvn yosaito 
harm* hinvanti AdribhiA, 
iudum Indrava pitAye. 

1 i.r. YolakJiflya 6, 2: * A* thou did*t rejoice with SemTuta and Kifa, *o do 
thou, o Indra. rrjoico with <M 1 

* This atanza occur* without Twriaticn in SV. II. L 2, 21. 3. 

* IX. 14, 4-7 ; 14, 8; 2(1. 4; 28, 4; 80, 8 ; 38, 3; 6J, 7; 88, 7; 70. 4 ; 
71, 4 ; 72, 2 ; 80, 4-4 ; 8i, 7; M, 1 ; 92,4; 84, 4, 7, 8; 97, 23. 

/.W.A.S. 1893. 
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This stanza, being identical (excepting ctara instead of 
ud im) with (12), requires no further comment. 

(14) IX. 34 (Soma hymn), 4: 

Bhuvat Tritasya marjio, 
hhuvud fndraya nintsaraA ; 

8&«i riipuir njyate h&ri/i. 


Let him (Soma) be purified by Trita, let him be 
intoxicating to Indra. The tawny one is adorned with 
hues. 

In the RY. the agent of the gerundive mav, as in 
later Sanskrit, be expressed by the genitive' as" well as 
by the instrumental. The word * mat-sara ’ (y'niad), in 
the RV. meaning ‘intoxicating’ only, is used exclusively 
w)th reference to Soma. Here again, as in the four pre¬ 
ceding passages, Trita is regarded as preparing Soma for 
Indru. Sayana thinks he is the seer of the hymn. 

(15) LX. 86 (Soma hvran), 20 : 

Munisibhi/* pavate piirvifi/< kavlr, 
nrbhir ya W, p&ri kofaii acikradat. 

Trit&sya ndma jan&yan madhu k-arad 
Indrasya ViivoA sakhidva* k&rtave. 1 


The ancient sage (Soma) flows clearlv bv means of the 
wise (pressers); curbed by men he has neighed around the 

u . a\ e g U p the name of Trita pour the mead 
for gaming the friendship of Indra (and) Vavu. 

■wifilvT rofersto the frequent comparison of tho 

w ftly-flewing Soma w.th a steed. ‘ Producing/ no doubt, 

rr D rZsr; ng T nnmc ° f Tri,a ‘ w» 

^ eT : ^ U Daturall - V ^ A similar 

75 2 w) mT- 1)0 contn,ne<1 « tho second half of IX. 
’ ' l ‘ ere U 18 80,11 of *>“>“ that ‘the son assume, tho 

I ft 

* t ®* 4 •*«»» fxrnr* in SV II t i „ . 

•oki*a«t, while tlir in,t ttr<) pyj b naJ {or 
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parents* hidden name, the third, in the luminous realm of 
heaven ’: 

dudhati putr&A pit(a)ror npTcia//i 
ninia trtfyum ad hi rocane divi/i. 1 

Another passage I have found in which the parents (the 
word being matara and not pitara) of Soma are mentioned * 
is in the fourth stanza of the same hymn (IX. 75), where he 
is spoken of os illuminating his parents heaven and earth 
(prurocayan rodosi mutara fuciA *), a remark which may 
very well be duo to the preceding ‘ pitroA* in stanza 2. 
Ihe latter word is in all probability an adaptation from 
stanza 3 of I. 155, the last line of which is borrowed word 
for word, a hymn belonging to the end of book I. being 
almost certain to be older than one of the ninth : 4 

d&dkuti putro itvaram parain pitur 
miina trtfvum adhi rocane div&A. 

‘PutraA * in the latter passage refers to Viswu. 

(16) I. 1C3 (hymn to the steed 4 ), 2: 

\ antenn dattam Tritd cnam ayunng, 

Pndra enam prathamo ddhy atisfAnt; 

Oandharvo asya racamlin ngrbhaat, 
suriid liovaoi, vaaavo, nir atWu. 

Ilim given by A aina Trita harnesses!, Indra first mounted 
him*; Gandharva grusped his bridle. From the suu, o 
^ nsus, ye fashioned forth the steed. 

The sacrificiul horse of the previous hymn (162) is in this 
hymn treated of as the celestial tyj*e of stee<ls (like Dudhi- 
kruvan). As such ho may bo said to be given by Yuma, 

1 Cp diri roraruwn tritcra. p. 482. 

1 Also IX. 9, 8; cp. Y.M. p. 430. lie is often called ‘ilirLA ciroA ' ; 
cp. \ M.p. 354. 

* Id IX. Si. 12, Gandharra doea the ume (prZrurncnd r6daai mitiiri i.uriA). 

* Cp. Oldcnbrrg. IToIrgumena, p. 263. 

* That the celestial courser, as represented in this hymn. i» intimately r»n- 
nertrsl with the real (Uluru of Trita, 1 hope to show in a >ub*e<|oent pap.r 

‘ Tiii. and >Unu 9 . as well a* I. 162, 17. show that ruling was known 
in the time of the RV., though driving waa certainly the ordiiurr practice. 
Cp. Zimmer, AIL., p. 295. ' ‘ 
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who dwells in the remotest part of the heavens, tho region 
of the departed. Tho etymological meaning of Yama * the 
restrainer, may also very well have been in the poet's mind. 
No god could so appropriately be said to get him ready 
us Irita, it my view of this deity’s essential character is 
correct. 1 Iudra as the constant associate of Trita would 
naturally perform some similar act, while Gandharva, the 
guardian of the celestial Soma, with which both Indra and 
Trita are so closely connected, may well be said to hold tho 
rein. As the type of brilliant swiftuess. the celestial steed 
might naturally bo described us fashioned out of the sun. 
Saymrn thinks that Trita here is ‘Vayu abiding in or 
extending through the three regions earth, etc.’ 

II. Trita is once identified with the celestial horse, the 
typo of brilliant speed. 

(IT) L 163, 3: 

Asi 1am6 4si Adityo, nrvann, 
isi Trito guhicua vnitena, 

&si 86mena sam&ya viprkta, 
ahus te trDii divi bandhuna'ni. 


Thou art Yama, thou art the Sun, o steed, thou art Trita 
by secret operation. Thou art distinct from Soma. They 
say thou hast three bonds in the heavens. 

Here the steed i, actually identified with three of the 
W Tv ah whom he is associated in the preceding stanza. 
W.th ^ama he ,* identified probably because he comes from 
s r, ' aIm - ™ m the following stanza the poet say. : 
Thou appearest to me like Varum,, 0 steed. where they 

J wh' I g ^ lrth 1 p, “ C0 “•’* He « identified with the 
of which h Prt r!"“ g 8tan2a 8tatcd t0 ‘ho source out 
d awn h W “ fMh,OBWl Th ° ^«riot of the Sun is 
Siirva i , 'J ne il ° r T° courwr8 ' n,, d in RV. VII. 77, 3 
led 'on I • ““ U J. 8poken of “ tt bright and beautiful steed 
led ^on by the Dawn.* Owing to his hidden working he 

• Mmr, Saatkrit Tnu ,'** paramlw janitnus. 
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is identified with Trita, who lurks in the cloud. 1 Vi-prkta 
is explained by both Madhara on TS. IV. 6, 7, 1, and 
Malildhura on VS. 29, 14, as 4 specially joined ’ (vifesena 
vuktoA), Mahldhara adding * mingled together, identified ' 
(sawiprkta//, eklbhiitaA), 1 and Suyawa similarly says that 
vi-prkta is equivalent to sam-prkta. But this is obviously 
a forced interpretation, there being no analogy for such a 
meaning. With verbs of joining or mixing (and, in fact, 
more or less with all other verbs as well) the preposition 
vi has invariably a disjunctive sense.* iladhavu’s explana¬ 
tion of 4 sainava * is * samnye, praptukale,’ * in due 
season,* and Mahidhara’s is ' saha.’ The latter seems 
probable, the inst. fern, having the same sense as the acc. 
neut. 4 samain,’ and being used like 4 saha * with 4 vivogn * 
(separation from) in classical .Sanskrit. Roth, in the St. 
Petersburg dictionary, explains the word as * thoroughly,* 
and translates the passage 4 thou art thoroughly distinct 
from Soma (the moon).* The thought in the poet's mind 
would thus seem to bavo been 4 To those who understand 
thy secret nature thou art really the same as Trita the 
preparer of Soma, but though associated with thou art 
distinct from Soma.’ What is meant by the ‘three bonds’ 
it is not possiblo to say with certainty. The conception 
of the poet may have been similar to that in the descrip¬ 
tion of the mythical steed Padhikravan in IV. 40, 4 : 

4 Bound by neck, flank, and mouth this courser hastens his 
speed*; working mightily according to his power Badhikrii 
bounds along the bends* of the paths.* 4 A kind of triple 
harness specially adapted to promote speed in a racer would 
thus bo implied. These three bonds are in the next stanza 


1 kopo (30), TQTTO (0). 

* Cp. Ludwig, vol. v. p. 384. 

* Cp. Dclbrtick AIS. p. 460. 

* Kjipojiim, a word occurring ouljr hern, hot clearly derived from the root 
krip * to hurt or epend* (cp. luipra, enrift); according to 8R. it moan* • whip.* 

* Probably referring to the jagged coure of lightning. 

* Ctliayk vijr lutpanim tunwyati, gririyim baddhA apikaktk iakni. triton 
dadhikri inti taaitiritnat, pathim Uuuaui inu apknlphanat. 
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(I. 163, 4) said to be in heaven, the waters, and the sea. 1 
Or the reference may be to the three courses or paths of 
Trita (trim, tc. yqjanani, Tritdsva) in (34). In I. 164, 9 the 
thander-cload is spoken of us being in these three vojnnas 
(trisu yojaneru).* According to Sayojia Tama here is Agni, 
and Trita either Vayu pervading three regions (trim 
sthanesu tayum«ua/() or a Itni of that name. Mahldliarn 
thinks Trita is Indru (tristhana Indra^) while Madhava 
takes him to bo Vayu (trim lokem trayuto vistarvata 
iti!). 

III. II e have already seen Trita frequently associated 
with Indru in the conflict with the demon of drought. 
In one other passage he is represented as slaying Vrtra 
without any reference to Indru. 

(18) I. 187 (Praise of Soma 3 ), 1 ; 

Pitu/n mi storom 
nmho dliurmuxnru tdvi*im, 

Tasya Trito vi djusi 4 
A rtrkm vipurvam arduvat. 3 


I will now praise the draught, the supporter (and) 
the strength of the mighty (god), by whose power Trita 
rent A rtrn joint from j'oint. 

Hie genitive ‘mnh&V may naturally be understood to 

iii> r t0 i Wor ^ ' v, "Pnrva' occurs onlv here. 

1 , ”\’ lain lt ,“ n, eaning ‘jointless, U having no 
vulnerable spots. Tt seems more natural to take it in 
a proleptic sense : (.truck him) so that his joint, were 
scattered. Thus it is said elsewhere: ‘Vrtra lav scattered 
in many places.' 4 The general sense is, however, in no 
way affected by this variation in detail. Trita here, ns 
Indra otherwise so frequently, is described os nerved for 

. cM‘T«d’(“ r ! onli0610 ,hr Anukr ™‘* ; - ~ p ‘ 

mt> U Indr* in X. U 7. a (Vrtaua 

• l'orutia Vrtrt rji.UA : I. 32, 7. 
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the conflict with Wtra by the Soma draught. Hence 
he is by Sayaim here identified with Indra. 1 

IV. Trita is four times associated with the Msruts. 

(19) II. 34 (Marut hymn), 10: 

Citra//J tad vo, Maruto, yuma cekite 
Prynya yad udhar api apayo dtihuA, 
yud va nide navumanosya, Rudriyas, 

Tritawi jariiya jurat fun, adabliia/i. 

That shining course of yours, o Maruts, shines forth when 
(her) kinsmen 3 have milked * the udder even of Pr^ni, 4 or 
when for the discomfiture 5 of him® who boasted, 7 o sons of 
Kudra, (and) for the wearing out of them that age,* ye, 
o unerring ones, (released) 8 Trita. 

The translators and interpreters have made very little of 
this stanza. It is sufficiently clear, to begin with, that the 
release of the pent up waters from the rain-cloud, is referred 
to in the first two lines. The course of the Maruts may 
well be said to shine forth when the lightning issues from 
the thunder-cloud. That the udder of Pifni, the ruin-cloud, 
should be milked by her offspring the Maruts, is a natural 
enough figure. When, further, we find Trita in the next 
two lines mentioned with the Maruts, who, as we have 
already seen in (1), reinforced him in tho combat with 
the demon of drought and who are constantly associated 
with Indra in that same conflict, we are irresistibly led 
to expect an allusion to a fight with Vrtra. Regarded 
in this obvious connexion, the obscure wording of these two 

1 VintirnatamaA prakhritaklrtis triin kritridiathineau tiyatnino 'pi Indrak. 

’ i.r. her eons. the MaruU thentseltM. 

* Tills change lira the second to the third person is not uncommon in the tlV. 

* U. their mother, the rain-cloud. In VIII. 7. 16 the llnruU milk the unfail¬ 
ing spring (ntasm), and jo IX- 34, 6, the suns of I*n,-ni (the Manila) toilk Soma. 

* Lit. reproach or blame. 

* i.r. Vrtra. 

’ Either from i/nu. ‘to praise,'‘of him who praised himself’(ep. manra- 
miirum, ‘him who thought himself mighty' in 6), or from -/no, ‘toshoot* 
(ep. turlrarmm, ■ ruarin- mightily," p. 430, and I. 52, 10, * heaven reeled with 
fear at the roar of the dragon ’). * 

* i.r. the serpents (ahi) that cast their old skins. 

' Supplyinr • duha ’ the aeeond per*., owing to the roentirra, from the p'e- 
eedinr third pen. dulm*: lit ‘ milked out," fa. elicited fiom the rain-dood Irita 
who larked in it (ep. 4 and 36). 
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lines yields an excellent sense. The path of the Maruta 
shines forth when they release the rain or when they set 
free Trita, who has been lurking in the udder of the cloud, 1 
in order to defeat tho fiend. Similarly in (22) the Muruts 
find Trita and instruct him how to help, and in (21), when 
the storm-gods set forth, Trita thunders. The datives and 
genitives 'nid.5 ndvamannsya* and • jdrava juratsm»obviously 
balance one another. It seems preferable, though the 
ditTerence of meaning is but very slight, to derive ‘ndva- 
iuanasya’ from i/nu, ‘to praise,' as this forms an antithesis* 
to nide, ‘for the blame of him who praises himself* (i.e. 
of the boater). The words ‘jiraya juratdm * are evidently 
intended for a play on the verb jr or jur, and seem to 
contain a veiled allusion to the demons of drought as 
serpents (ah,) which cast their old skins. This somewhat 
bold interpretation .s supported by the meaning of the 
word jaruyu the s ough of a serpent. The past participle 
‘jurna is also used RV. DC. 86, 44 to mean Vhe ‘cast 
off sk.n of a snake: ‘ he glides like a serpent from its 
worn out skin. * Ludw,g, i„ hi. commentary, note, several 
po o importance in the interpretation of this stanza, 

S hi J *Vr “” r «■ th. S e„erel 

H. kere^rf. Tn(. .. Son*. Se>„. ,hi»k. he i. . 

bu ' Jit . “ ,“L “ “ l0 "* n » to OB thi. .Bern, 

£ 1'h, •"* ™ clu,i “" “ to it. (rue meoB- 

*' Wh,cl ‘ bs “?* re, “"" " » unfathomable <u ever ” 

(20) ib. 14 : 

Tdft iyiino mdhi vdriitham fitdva 
upa ghed emi ndmurii godmasi, 

Trito nd yun panca hotfn abhi»/av« 
avnvdrtad 5 dvarafi cakriyfivase. ’ 

1 In (4) Se i» in , Iwlnn- ._ 

“? is** ^ 

2^!S£; 0< *“• ^ 

Afajr .4 jteA, to Mrp ,n 

ud p M5 ' 
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With this adoration we praise them os Trita (did), 
seeking high protection for help, (them) whom as five 
sacrificers may he with his car whirl down for welfare 
(and) for favour. 

We should have expected the plural ‘ivanaA,’ but the 
singular is possibly used in order to include tho parti¬ 
cipial clause in the comparison ‘Trito mV* Trita here 
praises the Maruts, as he praises Indra in (11), and calls 
upon them for help (that is to say, to release him from 
his lurking-place in the cloud), just as ho does to his 
father in (4) and to the gods in (36). Trita is further 
besought to come down to earth with his chariot 1 (as in 
26 he takes up his abode in the dwellings of men), 
bringing the Muruts with him 1 as five sacrificers. There 
is a somewhat, similar allusion in stanza 12 of this hymn, 
where it is said of the Maruts that “ they, tho Pnpigvas* 
first offered the sacrifice.” 4 Five hotrs are otherwise 
not spoken of, though seven are often mentioned. In 
RV. III. 7, 7, however, seven priests (vipraA) are snid 
to guard the place of the bird (i.e. of Agni) with five 
adhvarvus. 5 Trita is here conceived os bringing the Maruts 
to take part in the sacrifice, just as Agni brings the 
various gods. Siiyana thinks Trita here is a Its i. 

(21) V. 54 (Marut hymn), 2: 

l'r& vo, Mnrutas, tavisu udanyavo 
vayovnlho a^aytijitA parijrayuA, 

Suwi vidyutii dadhuti. vupiti TritttA, 
svuranti apo u valid pirijrnyaA. 

Onwnrd (go), o Maruts, your wandering hosts, strong, 
abounding in water, increasing vigour, yoking steeds, while 

* C»YrI, lit. 1 wheel.* 

1 I take erarin predieulirely, • a» lower (•acrifirer*).’ i.t. on earth. 

* A group of wind-gods, mentioned leven time* in the BY’., who Mailt Indra 
in battlo and offer him Soma and songs of praiio. 

' Te Dhi.-ajiiuA prathamf raj film uhire. Thia i» probably only • mythological 
war of earing that wind ia nrewary for waiting the eocrifice. 

* Cp. alio X. 124, 1 : 'Come, O Ajrni, to this oar sacrifice, which luu fire 
courses, ia threefold, and sctcu- threaded.’ 
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they surround (him') with lightning. Trita thunder*; the 
waters roar wandering in their eourse. 

The verb has to be supplied with the proposition, as is 

° h T^ Ca8e , “ the RV - ThU * P <,rl,t, P*. accounts for the 
verb didhati being accented in the relation of antithesis. 
In antithetical principal clauses, the verb of the first only 
is accented ; but as the verb of the first is here omitted, 
ho >erb of the second has assumed the accent. This accentu¬ 
ation would also indicate that dadhati was to be construed 
with tj'o precedmg subject in the plural. If the reading 
were dadhati. the verb might be understood as a third 
pors. sing according to the first conjugation* referring to 

w ^TW, 7 m, "S thC aCUt °' d ‘ ldha,i “"not a^ree 

with Ti r MdU ° r translttte9 M When they aim 

lu 1 fi ?, Tnta Sh0Ut *>” but ho has no note.* 

dTdhati’ ^ “ th ° COD * ,r “otio« of - rf* ridyuta 

*‘“7 V 0 ''” HeCrn8 ^ construed with 
the instrumental, but only with the locative in the RV. 

This , 8f however, only due to the fact that in all these 
instances sam has the intensive sons.. / , . 

a ,„i „« , llc »*i Mi r vrr ‘ ,reiy r * 

Here again wo find Tri, , ’ th ,°. Wat< ' r8 rush furth *” 

of the thunderstorm, when the" pent ^ *** ‘ b ° dnU “ a 

His nature in fact 'T "™ 

In I he verb ‘ viirati * II., clearly thau Iieu.l, thank. 

god of Iighta“nl bo m y <*'» 

ibink. that hi. char.cter'^There'''''* UK " gh Lud «'S 
Winin, however, b “ ^IZ.^ 

| i.t. Trits. 

“.is 

(Or. r^) “ 11,0 P r -'^ P'nod, a. .thu mMsii 

* v«. a 32 ?; m ’ 
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here makes Trita out to be ‘ the cloud, or the host of Muruts, 
extending through three regions.’ 1 

(22) X. 115 (Agni hymn), 4: 

Yi yasya to jrayasiin Asya jura 
dhaksor na vutiiA pAri sAnti AcyutuA, 
fi ruavaso yuvudhayo na sat van aw 
Tritaw na^anta pra yisAuta is/aye. 

Tliee, whom far-striding like one eager to bum, o thou 
who agest not, the winds that stumble not, attend, they 
like eager warriors found as heroic Trita instructing (him) 
to help. 

' Yasya te ’ I oxplnin as equivalent to 1 tva yasva ’ by 
attraction, ‘Tritam’ being in apposition to this ‘•tvu.’ The 
meaning of the whole stanxn is: 1 The warlike Mnnits who 
constantly accompany the flaming Agni,* found him (Agni) 
in the form of the heroic Tritn (lurking in the cloud), and 
instructed him to help (in the conflict with the drought- 
fiend).’ The attribute * satvnnain ’ evidently refers to Trita’s 
warlike character. Throughout this group of four passages 
(19 to 22), as well as in (1), it is implied that the Mnruts 
are associutcd with Trita in the conflict with \ rtru, just as 
they are with Indra in a similar capacity. Grassmann takes 
‘ na ’ to be the negative, ami * pari santi ’ to mean 1 hinder,’ 
translating " whom when flaming the winds do not hinder.” 
Such a negntive mode of expression seems very unnnturnl 
here, while there seems to he no evidence in the R\. that 
puri with as (or even bhii), and the genitive (which is ex¬ 
tremely rare) should mean ‘hinder’ and not ‘surround.’ 
Ludwig takes ‘na’ to be ‘ like,’ but connects it with * acyutiih,' 
rendering ‘ ns it wero not stumbling.' That a particle which 
regularly follows its word, should be construed with a word 
coming a long way after it, would, however, be unpre¬ 
cedented. In his commentary he thinks it may bo the 
negative, suggesting the translation “ whom the winds do 

1 Tri»n *thinc«u tSrjmino mecho nmnnlj-ww viL 

* Agni, tu well as Inilra, if'in the HV. called nurdt-eaklii,’ ‘having lh« 
Marata tor hu friend*. 1 
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not overpower.” lie is uncertain as to the meaning of Trita. 
SSvo/ia here identifies Trita with Agni. 1 

V. Trita is associated or identified with Agni in six 
passages. Excluding these six, we have already found him 
identified with Agni in (21),* mentioned with Agni and 
Iudra in (3): 8 

(23) V. 9 (Agni hymn), 5: 

A'dha smu ydsya arciiya/i 
aatnydk sa/wyanti dhuminaA, 
y&d Im aha Tried divi* 
upa dhniuteva dhdmati 
y* 9 »te dhmutdri yutha. 

tfamo, a, bo .moke, tlca ^ r . K r 

“ dtrecbon, -1« Trim in ,bo , kv ‘ hi „ 

l.le a .mol or (.ad) .horpcn. (him, „ j„ . , mulli ‘ fur „«e. 
Thar«*. dtmto- and •dha.iUM-. <*c„ r J y t bi, 

rrr«,r, j h t , ° kt ' ,,r m * «««•• 

,, .appor bj ,b„ distinction beacon .thdtr as a ma*. 

U a nl" “ * rt «•«*« ‘dbniatiri ’ „ 

* T *l» •) meaning .belie,vs.' Hi. 

reasons do not seem to me to be nt ,.n , • ■ , , 

blown upon and sharpened in the L .TT ^ 
lightning. In other w!T r ds Trittt ** u * ^ 
for the fray as in U) r „, . P r ?P* nn « hl » weapons 

Vavu, .Mi Sija„s identifie. hta .1, 

(24) V. 41 (ViyredeTod hymn), 4 : 

Pra suIcAho dividA Kdavahotn 
Tnto d.vaA sajdm, Vito, AgnU 

prabhrthe viyvdbhoji 
Ajm " ni ajuufvatamiW. J 

* rtaldi- trim. 

* ?P in («)/ w W,U hun (#) *b*>. 

, ^. h * i ‘4riiB 0>. Ads test. 

“ > W aw ay. 
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Trita victorious, celestial, whose priest is Konva, associate 
of Dyu, Vata, Agni, I’usan, all-nourishing Bhaga, have 
cotno to the offering, os those who have fleetest steeds 
(come) to the contest. 

Sak«a/ia is to be found in this passage only, but must be 
identical in meaning with saksam, which occurs three times 
in the RV., governing the accusative, with the undoubted 
sense of ‘ conquering.' Griffith takes the first line as 
referring to Indra, perhaps because sak*&ni is once used 
in connexion with Indra. But, in the first place, if Indra 
were meant, he would, like the other gods in this stanza, 
have, I think, certainly been mentioned by name, for Trita 
also is a heavenly conqueror. Moreover, K&nvahota would 
be less appropriate to Indra than to Trita. This compound 
it is true occurs only here; but Kanvasnkhi, * he who 
has Kama for his friend,’ also occurring only once, is nn 
epithet of Agni, who is spoken of as * that same Agni, 
most Kanva-like, haring Ku/iva for his friend.’ 1 It is 
to be uotod that this Agni is mentioned in the stanza 
immediately following thut in which Agni is identified 
with Trita (22). Trita is ulso identified with Agni in 
(26) and (27). The epithet may therefore very well be 
applied to Trita as a form of Agni. It is no sufficient 
objection to say that Trita being mentioned in the same 
stanza us Agni, cannot hero be a form of Agni; for the 
sun, here represented by Pusan, though also a form of 
fire, is here mentioned along with Agni as well. It may 
be noted that all the deities enumerated in this stanza, 
with the exception of Vata, aro gods of light. Ludwig 
and Griffith render diva/i sajd*a/i by 1 accordant with 
Dyaus’; but as this very frequent adjective is otherwise 
invariably construed with the instrumental, I have treated 
it os a substantive. Grnssmann regarding saksano divydA, 
* the heavenly conqueror,’ as some other deity, takes 
Tritd div4A together ns * Trita of the sky,’ and makes 
sajwii/i an absolute adjective: * Fire, Wind, accordant.’ 


1 Si id AgniA KAhtiUiiuU KinruakhA: X. 1 IS, 6. 
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I can find no parallel passages in support of taking diva* 
sajosaA with Vata; while there is much in favour of 
these words referring to Tritu. The latter god is here 
cdlod * divyaA,’ and is described in (23) as kindling 
lightning m heaven (divi). If ho is a form of Agni, ho 
is undoubtedly a son of Dyu. In (4) and (5) he pravs 
to his father and claims his father’s weapons, that is to 
say. the Udt which issues from tho sky . AU the ^ 
here enumerated are thought of as coming to partake of 
tho saenhee, and vying with one another in speed, just 
a* men who have the swiftest steeds engage in the race; 
for only such can expect to be successful. Instead of 
prablirthe construed with prnjngmuA. prabhrthAm as parallel 
w.th "Jim. might have been expected. Ludwig thinks 
Irita here u Soma, or possibly Vayu. Sayaaa makes tho 

wonUn attribute* of VutaA, uking the word. Tntd divaA 
sajoia VataA togothcr. 

(25) ib. 9: 

Ponita Aptyd yajatAA sidil no 
vArdhan naA f&maam nario abhWau* 

10. Vroio ostoii bhumiasya garbhaw 
Tnto mipatam apd«, TO vrkti : 

Agnir etari na r u«i*’ 
fociskc^o ni rih.iti vanii[ni].’ 

May Aptya ever to be adored bv r • ii 
when pnii^ in (his, helpful, ^ « — 

terrestrial hero, Trit^th/ ^'r hy ®“ th ° P vrtu of the 

• swift mare, with panting/with ft!!!”' AgD ‘ ,,eigh *’ lik ® 

the forests. ° ' ' irnui £ “ana he lays low 

*' Tri,.. k,„ nMlio „^ bj hi< frw|nrat cp . itct , 

J Tri« Umdkski^, u tbb4iuU 

hl by ip tsty.; mntU, ■ M bjr ipSm 

^ to VaAi'i rttaark • im. - b? ill. Thli ttpliBitibB i* to 

‘ pooM ’ ,,L * 
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would naturally be called ' friendly to man ’ as releaser of 
the fertilizing wutors. 

10. The main difficulty of this stanza is in the words 
ostoai and TritaA. 'The choice lies between accepting ostosi 
as a third person singular and emending Trito to Tritam. 
Ludwig, Ilergaigne, and Griffith agree in rendering astosi 
us a 3rd sing. aor. with Trita as its subject. Grassmann, on 
the other hand, taking it as a 1st sing, is obliged to ignore 
Trita by emending tritd to ut6 (uta-fu). If an emen¬ 
dation must be made, that which I propose, ‘Tritam,’ 
is less violent, while suiting the senso admirably. The 
arguments against anted being a 3rd sing, are very 
strong. Apart from the form under consideration no 
single instance of the 3rd sing, middle of the a-aorist 
in -i (i.c. s-i) can be quoted. 1 Again, the regular 3rd 
sing. uor. middle of this verb (a-sto#-/a) actually does occur 
in the IIV. Thirdly, the internal evidence of this hymn 
strongly favours the first person. In 16 of its 20 stanzas 
tho poet refers to himself in the first person singular 
or plurul, the verb occurring four times 5 in the first 
sing, nnd four times* in the first plur. Fourthly, tho 
wording of stanza 9 * May Aptya pruiatd fulfil our 
prayer’ naturally suggests that Trita should be tho 
object of the poet’s praise in stanza 10. I have therefore 
decided in fuvour of reading ‘ Tritam ’ for ‘ Tritd.’ 4 This 
gives the exact sense we might expect from what we already 
know of Trita’s nature. The meaning then would be * I have 
praised Trita, the germ from which the terrestrial hero (i.e. 
Agni on earth) is developed, the son of waters (the well- 
known epithet of Agni in his lightning form).’* Agni in 
the last two lines os lightning is compared to a neighing* 

1 -i i*. of room, the reynUr termination of the Art! ting. anr. /wiirt (a-aUt-i, 
t*e.) and 4 ctutlmcing with a preceding thematic a to « it common in the 3rd 
•ing. prw. middle atushe, ate.). 

* In ttamai 3, 7. 8, and 14. 

* II, 13. IS. 18. 
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nmre 1 with flowing mane 1 rushing to bum down the forest*. 
The words ‘eturl nd 9 u*aiA’* present some difficulties. I 
have takeu etdri as u feminine of Vt/, courser. 1 The Pads 
however, reads etari, just as dhmiitdri for dhmutdrf in 
(24j. Ludwig regards this word also as a nom. muse, 
without s. Lie thinks Tritu is \ uyu hero, while Savona 
identities him with Agui pervading three regions. 4 


(26j X. 46 (Agni hymn), 3: 

Im&r/t Trito bhuri avindud icehun 
Vaibhiivaso miirdhdni dghniuyiA; 
Sd jevrdho jiitd ft lmnnie»u 
nubhir yuva hhavati rocandsya. 


Tnta Vaibhtivasa eagerly seeking (him), found him on 
the head of the cow (=cloud); he, increaser of welfare, 
when bom tn houses becomes as a youth the centre of 
brightness. 


II 


The abstract personified form of the celestial Agni „ 
here represented as endeavouring to find the lurking fire 
in the sky. This is a mythological way of accounting 
for what must in primitive times have been regarded as 
the remarkable fact that the fire of lightning is always 
hidden except when it flashes forth for a moment in the 
thunderstorm. The word Vuibhuvusa occurs only in this 
passage. It is probably derived from vibhii-vasu, ‘having 
excellent goods, n „ epithet of Soma which occurs twice.* 
It would then mean ‘connected with Soma,’ referring to 
Tnta in Ins character of preparer of the celestial nectar 


•** ««. ‘hwvfore, *"* 

Raring flowing LVZ: knnui'"' 1 *” ’P° Vmi of “ 

p. 63. ^ C P- ^*“8. Vtdittkt Ititk.'t/rtgrn, 

* Whith rwir in RV. VI 12 a . 

Agni. in ,h« hou*,', ***''■ ‘ °° r lt ' M ' U tlmt 

Cp.*U, ‘.Wifi antelope,' an4 6u-„, h 

«arixf^iitR: ,nje,u 
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or releaser of the fertilizing rain. Trita is further said 
to have found the hidden fire on the head of the cow, 1 
that is to say, on the top of the cloud. Words meaning 
cow are, as is well-known, frequently used to denote the 
rain-cloud in the RV. 1 We have already found Trita con¬ 
nected with the udder of the ruin-cloud in (19), while in 
(22) the Muruts are said to have found Agni in the form 
of Trita. Being the * germ of the terrestrial ’ Agni, if 
my interpretation of (25) is correct, and having come 
down fruiu his originul home in the sky to earth (20), 
he is now said to have been produced in the houses of 
men os in (27). The attribute $evrdha,' * increaser of 
welfare,’ is analogous in sense to narva in (25). ‘Tbo 
centre of brightuess ’ is a graphic expression for the 
‘youthful* or recently kindled Agni on the altar or the 
hearth. As Trita here, so the lihrgus in the preceding 
stanza (X. 46, 2) are described as finding Agni in the 
rain-cloud: ' Worshipping, eager, seeking him with adora¬ 
tion, wise Bhrgtis pursued him like a lost beast by its 
tracks and found him lurking in secret in the gathering 
place of the waters.’ 4 Ludwig is of opinion that Trita 
is here an actual human person and that the cow is the 
fire-stick. Griffith thinks thut he is possibly Vavu. Ac¬ 
cording to Sdyana he is a lisi. 


(27) fl. 6: 


Ni pastidsu Trita/# stnhhuvan 
pdrivito vdnnti sided ant&A. 1 
ata/i sar/igrbhia victim damijiia 
vidhnrmana uvuntrair iyate n/'n. 


1 A-elmra or a-glint*. ‘not to ho slain or injured' (Vhanl, bran witness 
to the (act that eren in tbo time of the KY. the cow wu rreerUou in the light of 
n incro! animal. The wont ocean cittern times in the UV., while the eor- 



5 For ceva-rnlha. 

' Imhei ridhAnto apj* iiidhAatho pa<;u.M nA tuufAm padtir Anu grain, gdbi 
catontara oeijo nAmobhir icchAnto dhfrn Ilhrgaro arindan. The words gbhi 
cotantara and padair Ann graan occur also in I. 65, I. 

' With this line compare * sA ttatOr v6ni pAririto tntAA,' said of lightning in 
I. 161, 32. 


*.m.A.s- 1893. 
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Establishing himself in houses Trita seated himself en¬ 
veloped (with flames) within his abode. From hence the 
house-friend of settlers collecting (them) goes among men 
hv distribution, not by (means of) bonds. 

Ilere Trita is again spoken of os taking up his abode in 
the houses of men, the first lino corresponding to * jata & 
harmvrsu ’ in (26), while the second m«ms practically the 
same thing as the statement in that stanza that • he becomes 
the centre of brightness.’ ‘ParivlU/,’ no doubt means 
‘ enveloped with flames,’ the latter word being, for instance, 
supplied with the same participle in X. 6, 1, where Agni 
is described as ‘shining forth surrounded with flames.’ 1 
The last two lines present difficulties which have greatly 
puzzled interpreters; but it is at any rate sufficiently clea'r 
that Trita, that is to say, Agni who has descended to earth, 
is regarded as a housc-fnend who visits men. The doubtful 
word, are saaigrbhya, vidharma„a, and ayantmlA The 
reference may be that Agni when once established on earth 

as e ouse nen w o collects people around him, visits 
m,n for don,,,,,. por,,^, b) . of diMribut ; , onJ 

not by ..ml,on produml by cord,* „„d „ mp ,„ vod f or 

“jnr •• •%*»«. Tni, -hr,, i. 

Agni distributed in three places it c • i c 

garhapatya, etc. ? ' ' th ° lhree 8acrlfic,al firc8 

(28) X. 64 (VifvedevaA hymn), 3 : 

XarJ to ^/.sani Pibaaum dgohiam 
Ajpimi deveddhain abhi srease gird 
buryaniasa Candr&masa Ya,nu„i divi 
Tritawi Utam Csisam Akt . m A?v|n _ 

; bhin "M>* • • • pfcrnito ribhira. 

tribausi in ra«0T ptnccs^ J1 ^ auni ’ibhrtf pantni, • Apu’« abode* *n <li«- 

»nd ih« compoand d» 9 7j«ntn tb " "* 0 * e °f' 

») Mi »iUi ttlrttnce to S<2 U ^V7' » (VI. 44. 24. X. U4. 

Prpfwd b r finjrn. Cp. X. SI. J. 
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and Moon, 1 the two phases of the moon, Yama in the sky, 
Trita, Wind, Dawn, the (starry) Night, (and) the Alvins. 

As this stanza contains only an enumeration of deities, 
nothing definite as to the nature of Trita can be gathered 
from it These deities, are, however, as in (24) nearly all 
gods of light. Candramusa coming after Stlryumusa must 
mean 4 now and full moon.’ It may be added that in three 
of tho preceding passages (22, 26, 27), Trita is undoubtedly, 
and in two others (24 and 25) most probably identified with 
Agni. Bergaigne recognizes this identity in at least two 
cases (22 and 27), and Sayana in four (22, 23, 25, 27). But 
the other interpreters fluctuate between Soma and Yayu. 
In (2.) Grassinann actually thinks the reading must be 
corrupt, partly because everything points to Agni being 
meant, and not Trita! 

(29) II. 31 (Vi^vedevaA hymn), 6 : 

Uta va h faaisam Ufijnra iva <jmnsi 
ahir budhnio ajA ekapiid utA, 

Trita, /ibhuksaA, Savita cAno dadhe 
apiim nii [wd ii^uheina dhiyu ^Arai. 

And we desire praise of you who, as it were, are desirous 
(of it); the Dragon of the Deep and tho one-footed Driver, 
Trita, ifbhuksan, Savitr, the swiftly speeding Son of 
waters take delight (in us) by reason of (our) thought 
and work (=prayer and sacrifice). 

I here seems to be no othor possible explanation of the 
form f-masi than from tho root va^.* though this would 
be tho only instance of its being shortened further than uf, 
and tho 1st pers. plur. uftnAsi is very common in the RV. 
Gn the other hand tho preceding word ufijiim derived 
from V vn^ points to (tnusi being u form of that root 
owing to the fondness of the Vedic poets for the collocation 
of derivatives from the same verlx* Moreover, the 1st 

1 Cp. nnicbraixit. V.M. p. SOI. 

* Ludwig thinlu it i» ■ contraction for ^awa-maii. 

ribbifi tibhiti in X. 6, 2. Cp. alio the fourth and fifth tin* of (JO). 
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pers. sing, vafmi occurs in the Tery next stanza. Possibly 
the preceding syllable -va of iva may have hnd some¬ 
thing to do with the shortening. Qarai is the shortened 
form of the instrumental case at the end of a line for 
fnrnT. As cano dha, ‘to find pleasure in,’ otherwise always 
governs the accusative or locative, I supply a pronoun, 
the instrumental giving the reason. i?bhuk*aA (lord of 
the Rbhus), when mentioned after Trita undoubtedly 
refers to Indra, though the epithet is sometimes also 
applied to the chief of the three /fbhus and to Vata. 
Soyas a takes /fbhukmA to bo Indra, regarding Trita as 
its attribute meaning ‘ very wise.’ 1 In this enumeration 
Trita is associated with gods all of whom are more or 
less closely connected with the thunderstorm. 1 It may 
be objected that Trita cannot here mean the celestial form 
of Agni, because A paw napiit,* or lightning, is mentioned 
with him. The answer to this is thut the two deities are 
differentiated though essentially the same, Trita being 
regarded rather as the abstract and invisible god of 
celestial fire dwelling in tho cloud, while Apiiru napiit is 
rather his manifestation. Such mythological differentia¬ 
tions arc not uncommon nmong tho* gods of the RV., as, 
for instance, in the cuso of Visnu, Surya, Savitr, and Pusan. 

VI. Trita is once mentioned in the middle of a Yaruna 
hymn in such a way that he seems to be identified with 
him. 


(30) YTII. 41, 6: 

^ asmin vlyvani kiivia 
cakr^ nubhir iva fritil, 
Trit&wi jutl suparvata 
vraj4 givo n& saoiyuje 
J'uje u^viiu ayukmta 
(n&bhantiim anyake same). 


6, where ViTl* mn •'Tnta!| t r ni< '' , | > ** Ca * ”P'* na, *° n borrowed from Nimkta 
11- V *! 1 Into* tim»t»ra<) m«lh»Ti hlhhura * n l 

2i> , »“ U - 1 *1*- “Pit- Of AL P bodhnjU 


and 
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In whom all wisdom is centred as the nave in the 
wheel, worship Trita with haste, as cows (hasten) to coino 
together in the fold, (and as quickly os) they harness 
horses for yoking. (May all others perish. 1 ) 

There seems no sufficient reason to doubt that Trita is 
here meant to be identified with Yanina. 3 It may, how¬ 
ever, be noted thnt Agni is once called the brother of 
Varu/ia, that Agni (os well us Surya*) is called Vanwo, 4 

and that the term * navel * is most frequently applied to 

Agni. Thus in X. 6, 3 he is called the 4 navel of all 
that moves and is fixed.' 5 In I. 141, 9 Agni is said to 

encompass Varu/m, Mitra, and Aryaman as the felly sur¬ 

rounds the spokes (arun ua nemi/i). 

Suvaim regards Trita as Varuna in three regions (tristha- 
num Yarn mini). 

VII. Trita is four times associated with Soma alone. He 
has already been mentioned six times* with Soma as well 
as other deities, and he has once (18) been described as 
slaying Vrtra with the aid of the Soma draught. 

(81) IX. 37 (Soma Pavamana hymn), 4 : 

S& Tritasyudhi sanavi 
pavamuno arocayat, 
jainiblii/i Suria/u saha. 7 

lie, Pavamiinn, upon the summit of Trita has caused 
the sun ulong with the sisters to shine. 

The conception of Soma causing the sun to shine no 
doubt arises from the notion thnt the Soma draught 
inspires Indra to vanquish Vrtra, thus clearing uway 
the obstructing clouds and making tho sunlight appear. 
It is only in this connection that Soma in the next 

1 Thi» refrain, which hiu no connection in win with the reet of the itaiue. 
occur* throughout thin, the following, and tho two preceding hrmnt. Cp. the 
refrain of X. 133, 1 - 0 . 

* Ai to the importance of this identification cp. p. 456. 

* 1.60,6; IV. 1,2. 

‘ See p 476. 

* eifTosra nabhim chrato dhruTfum. Cp. alio (26). 

* See 10\ 12. 13, 14. 15. 17. 

* Util ebuua ocean without fenation in SY. II. 6, 2, 7, 3. 
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stanza (IX. 37, 5) is called * Vrtra-slaver.’ The sisters are 
the seven rays of the sun. 1 ‘The summit of Trita’ is onlr 
another way of expressing the ‘height of heaven.’* We 
have already seen that Trita abides in heaven.* The 
celestial Soma may naturally be said to cause the sun to 
shine where his preparer Trita dwells. Sayana thinks 
Trita is a mabursi in this stanza. 

(42) IX. 95 (Soma Paramatta hymn), 4 : 

T4m marmrjiiuam mahuato na sunav 
Ajiisuid duhunti ukthtam girisMum; 

\(uh vavnfaudm mntayaA sacante, 

Irito bibhnrti 4 aruuuoi samudre. 


They presa out the stalk, the bull that dwells on the moun¬ 
tain, him who like a buffalo* is purified on the summit.* 
H im as he roars* hymns accompany.* Trita cherishes (him 
who is like) Varuiia in the (celestial) ocean. 

That the first (as well as the fourth) line refers to the 
preparation of the heavenly Soma by Trita is suggested 
by sanuu as compared with Trit&syidhi sfmavi in (31). 
GinsMum is, of course, an allusion to the Soma-plant 
being found on the mountains. The frequent comparison 
of animals (steed, bull, buffalo) with Soma in the ninth 
hook IS meant to illustrate either the speed with which it 
flows or its strength. The milk which is mixed with Soma 
is o in spoken of as a garment with which he is decked.* 
uruna is here used os an epithet of Soma according to the 
common practice » of Vedic poets of calling one god by the 
name of another ,n order to emphasize his greutnL. Trita 
» here, according to Griffith, ‘ the preparer of the celestial 


' - p ; tkink * «■ dsiu. 


* Cp. (33) and (34)7 

j <tm (23). (24). 

xObhi*).’ 1 "**’ “ "' ll * Blilk s »t«d ’ (jb fctjr» its 

* Cp. (3i) Tritfcipfaw 

:s nSsiS er? ks" *•« w .p. 

’ K.ih.or^.w, b, Prof. Mullro. 
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Soma,’ according to Ludwig Yayu, according to Sayana 
either Indra or Soma (Yanina in the latter case being Iudni, 
the repeller 1 of foes), 

(33) IX. 102 (Soma Paramana hymn), 2 : 

U*pa Trit&aya piidor 

abhukta yad guha padam 

yojnasya eapta dlnimubhir &dha priyam. 5 

Near the two stones of Trita he (Soma) has occupies! the 
place which (is) in secret, and is dear (to him) through 
the seven ordinances of sacrifice.. 

Since Trita, as we have seen,* often appears in the 
character of preparer of the celestial Sotnu, he is naturally 
conceived as possessing pressing stones. His dwelling- 
place, where these stones are, is hidden.* The place where 
Soma is prepared would naturally be dear to him, especially 
in connexion with the * seven ordinances ’ of the sacrifice 
with which Soma is so largely concerned. In X. 52, 4 
and X. 124, 1, the sacrifice is said to be seven-threaded 
(sapta-Untu). In (35) Trita is said to be familiar and 
associated with the centre (nilbhi) where the seven rays 
shine. This almost certainly refers to tho sacrificial fire 
with its rays conventionally regarded as seven in number, 
Trita being thought of os supplied with a sacrificial fire 
just as the terrestrial priest is. Ludwig regards this stanza 
as unintelligible, remarking, “ what kind of a * padam ’ is 
meant, and whether ‘ Tritasya ’ is to be connected with it, 
will remain obscure till the signification of Trita has been 
ascertained.” Suyo/m thinks Trita is the seer of the hymn. 

(34) id. 3: 

Trim Tritasya dhuraya 

pr*fA6su Sruyi rayira: 

minute asya yojuuii vi sukratu//. 

' ptrip.im niiirakem, (if ■ kind of etymology of the word Vanws). 

1 Thu (tani* ocean without Tiriution tn the SV. 

* 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, IT. 32. 

* Cp. X. 1S1, 2, * they found the highest «rat of the ueriiice which wu hullin' 

(krindan ti htihium ;&d ibid dhitue p« ram k m ghhi jit). 
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Brin*' wealth in a stream on Trita’s ridges into (his) 
three (courses) : the wise one (Soma) measures out his 
(Trita’s) courses. 

The translators make no intelligible, or at least satisfactory, 
sense of this stanza. The rouin justification of my interpre¬ 
tation is that I supply no extraneous word with * trim',’ but 
expluin it by the third line. The meaning of mv translation 
is: ‘Do thou, Soma, on the heights of Trita* 1 direct the 
fertilizing stream* which produce wealth into the channels 
of Tnta, for thou knowest these channels, having measured 
them out with thy streams.’ L„dwig wishes to substitute 
the rending of tho SV.* ‘ airayat ’ because of the 3rd sing, 
•bhuvat and ‘ahhakta’ in tho first and second stanzas of 
t iis mnu. e should then, however, have an imperfect 
alter two nonsts. The change from tho second to the third 
person m tho same Htanza is not uncommon in tho RV.* I 
take Tr.tisya with prsMesu like Tritasyidhi *i„avi in (31) 

I construe the causal a-i ray a with two accusatives denoting 
he direct object and the direction. Soma is described ns 
bestowing wealth, for imtanco in IX. 45, 3: • Uncloeo for 
us the doors of wealth’« ami in IX. 5, 3: «he shines as 
wealth with hi, streams of mead.’* With trim I supply 
bjana from the third lino. This word occurs five tini 

8 and I *“ tW0 ° f thes « I- 35, 

tith lil • : U , h ‘ tbree/ 11 » “"«* ^ connexion 
u.th lightning m tho latter stanza: ‘The calf (lightning) 

lowed, ho looked upon the cow ( = t ho cloud), that has idl 

manner of shojHsi u» three distances.’ • The trf vdiuua ure 

t, r 

d litre can hardly bo u doubt 


brifbtBi.. ..f li..*. *on lb. thin] rwi^ in lb. 

K* i *li.-il». ^ Jf ,!,e ’™ <1 ‘ "-iin,. ol the 3V. ep. Aofracht rv. ,oL R. 

* C, P- HI. new 3. 

blT4!‘. 

■ crmm, (l7J 


'open ih* stall of he*ten,* 
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that a piny on the numeral id intended by the juxtaposition 
of the word* 1 * * 4 trf/ii TritAsyn.’ 1 * Sayana hnd Griffith supply 
•avanani, oblations, with trim", Ludwig savanani or saramsi, 
Grawmonn, 4 place*' (St(itten), the latter word nearly co¬ 
inciding in sense with my interpretation. 

VIII. Trita is six times mentioned as in heaven,* or 
as remote and concealed. 

(35) I. 105 (V^vedevSA hymn), 9: 

Ami ye sapt& rn^mnyas 
t&tra me nitbhir* fituta. 

Trit&s tad vedn Aptiu/i: 
sd jumitvuyu rebhuti. 

(vittum me asyd, rodosl). 4 

Where those seven rays (are), there my centre is ex¬ 
tended. Trita Aptyu know* that: he speaks for kinship. 
(Witness me that, o heaven and earth.) 

The seven ruys* no doubt mean the celestial fire of the 
Sun with which the seer, ns a priest tending the sacrificial 
fire, claim* connexion.* Trita knows this, for being the 
hidden fire in the cloud, he claims relationship with it 
himself, lie is related as a brother both to the sun and 
to terrestrial fire. 7 Ludwig thinks that the seven rays 
refer to terrestrial fire, which forms the centre of the priest’s 
kinship, and that amf is used because the seer is thinking 
of a fire in his mind’s eye and not of one actually before 
him. Jlut the next stanza which begins with similar words, 
(ami \6 pdiica), and refers to the heavens (mddhye . . . 
divd/i), would suggest that not terrestrial but celestial fire 

1 Cp. p. 4R1 (41). 

1 Cp. (23) tod (24) in heeren; (31) ami (34) on s height; (33) in eecrct. 

1 Cp. nrfhhiA in (2S) and (30) note 3. 

* Refrain. 

* Cp. jiralbbU in (31), and ynjnfora aapth dhtmabhiA in (33). 

* Cp. X. 7. 3: • Agni I doom my father, roy kiroman my brother, my friend 
for ercr; ni the fare of great A;ni I will honour the holy light of Suryn in the 
«ky.’ 

5 Cp. I. 1*4, t : * the middle brother (of the three) i* lightning. 4 dec Hang, 

Ritkflf,,tfm, p. 13. 
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is here referred to. With the expression jamitvavn rebhati 
may be compured jami bruvar/aA, said of Tritu ' calling * 
the weapons of his father * akin ’ in (4). Ludwig thinks 
that Trita, both here and in (36), is Soma, while Sayana 
considers him to be a ‘ J£»i, son of waters.’ 1 


(36) ib. 17: 

TritaA kfpe Avahito 
deviin havatu utave: 
tic chuyrava BrbaspatiA 
kravann ayahuraadd uru. 
(vittam me asya, rodaal). 


Trita buried in the well called upon the gods for help. 
That Brhaspati hedrd, making (him) free from (his) 
distress. (Witness me that, o heaven and earth.) 

1 nrullel with this stanza is (4), where Trita in his 
lurking place (vavre) prays to his father. Here he is 
released from his confinement by the ' Lord of Prayer; ’ * 
there ho prepares for the conflict with Vrtra by arming 
himself with his father’s weapons, i.e. the thunderbolt. 

Both passages refer to Trita’s concealment in the cloud,* 
from which he issues in the form of lightning 

In four stanzas (besides a fifth in which he is simply 
ca e Apt\a) of VIII. 47 (a hymn to the Aditvas and 
to Ushas) Tnta is spoken of as dwelling far awav. 

(37) VIII. 47, 13: 

^ fid avir yid aplciam, 
dlvaso, &sti duskrtfm. 

Trite tad viyvnro Aptii 
®re asruad dudhutaua 
(Anehaso va ut&yaA 
suiitayo va utAyaA). 


fsrtW elnci,! * tin5 lhi * « , *pl*“6oo 

* Bdivpati .!«, W “° ^ ° rmnau > Mraormnre.’ Cp. p. 421. 

(~r.ii.-tUu), j B U. 24, 4 ud X^w’^ tn>W wcU ° f r ° ck 

well, «» MW (of^TTlTl b** Cl0a<1 “ 0ft “ “ 1W uU *’ ,ounulB * 

' (0 ‘ * k J) h 7 ‘ rtry lutunj mtupbor. Cp. (19). 
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Whatever ill deed, o gods, is manifest or concealed, all 
that put fur away from us to Trita Aptya. (Incomparable 
are your aids, well-aiding are your aids.) 

(38) 14: 

Yac ca gam duAsv&pniaw 
y&c casino, duhitar diva/i, 

Tritdya t&d, vibhiivari, 

Aptiuya p&ra vaha 
(Anehaso vu —). 

And any evil dream (there ho) concerning (our)_ cows 
or ourselves, o daughter of heaven, to Trita Aptya, 
o radiant goddess, bear that away. (Incomparable, etc.) 

(39) 15: 

vu ghu krn&vate 
. srajawi va, duhitar divaA, 

Trit6 du/mupniai/t siirvum 
Aptie pari dudmusi 
(Aneh&so va —). 

Whether it (the dream) produce a necklace or a wreath, 
o daughter of heaven, we put the whole evil dream away 
to Trita Aptya. (Incomparable, etc.) 

The clause in which kniuvato occurs must be subordinate 
as the verb is accented. 1 I incline, however, to give it 
the concessivo sense of ‘even if* and not simply ‘if,’ like 
Pischel and Grussmonn. For then the use of servant, 
* whole,’ as opposed to vtfvam in 13 would be justified. 1 
That sarva has this meaning here and is not the later 
equivalent of vi^a, ‘all, every’,’ is supported by stanza 17, 
where it is contrasted with one-sixteenth and one-eighth. 
Fischel 1 thinks that sraj has an inauspicious meaning, 
because as early «s the Brahmuan period the sacrificial 
horse is spoken of os wearing a garland. But the evidence 


1 Cp. Pi*chel, Yedica in ZMG., voL si. p. 
* The hbw would then be ’cron though 
whole of the evil dream any.' 


111 . 

jmrU of it be pleaeant, we put the 
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he further adduces seems to show that the sight of a 
garland is auspicious rather than sinister. 1 The word 
ni«k4 occurs in three other passages in the RV. The 
reference in I. 126, 2, where the poet says that he hud 
accepted a hundred nbkas und a hundred steeds as a 
gift, would point to an auspicious sense. In II. 33, 10, 
Rudrn is said to wear u nbka, which is variegated 
(rifvarupn). In V. 19, 3, tho use of the word in tho 
compound niska-grlvu, 'wearing a ubka round the neck,’ 
said of a seer named Brhaduktha, shows that tho word 
meant necklace. But as Pischel» points out, there is no 
reason whatever for supposing that it moans a ‘gold 
necklace’ in the RV. That there should be any connexion 
between the necklace of Rudra mentioned above and the 
later conception of Qiva with a neckluce of skulls 1 is 
burdly likely. 


(40) 16: 

Tadannava tidapase 
turn bhsigdm upaseduse, 
Trituya ca Dvitu'ya ca 
^»o. du/iavapniayn vaha 
(Aneh4so vu_). 


To him who has that for his food, that for his work, 
who possesses that portion, to Trita and to Dvitu, o 
Dawn, bear the evd dream. (Incomparable, etc) 

(40a) 17: 


^ 8,1,5 kulu/M ydthii fnpham 
vitha mam sunedyumasi, 
® v “ duAsvdpniawi sarvum 
Aptio s>4/m nuvumusi 
(Anehaso va_). 


debVsTw di d ha h rg ° “ " ixteenth ’ " an ^“h, as a (whole) 

•«**. a p ,~. 


‘ PP- 113-118. 

* p- 121. 

1 /*. 
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The word kuld occurs only here in the RV. ; hut the 
meaning is undoubted owing to its being used twice along 
with fnph& with the sense of the fraction -fa in other 
Vedic woilts. 1 Qaphi, the (cloven) hoof has come to mean 
one-eighth just ns padu, * foot,’ acquired the sense of ‘one- 
fourth’ (of n atanzu). 

In all these five stanzas the poet wishes away every evil 
deed once and evil dreams four times to Trita as one dwell¬ 
ing in the far distance, his epithet Aptya being udded four 
times no doubt to emphasize his remoteness. That a deity, 
who is regarded as remuiuing concealed in the clouds, and 
isonlv seen issuing from the remotest regions of the heavens, 
should be regarded as a type of whut is extremely distant, 
is natural. In stanza 16 nnother deity, Dvita, is associated 
with Trita. Dvita is mentioned in only one other passage, 
in an Agni hymn (V. 18, 2), where thero can be hardly 
any doubt that a form of Agni is meant:* ‘To Dvita who 
carries away what is injured . . to thee, O immortal (Agni), 
the singer forthwith presents Somu’*. It is of importance 
here to ascertain the exact meaning of tho attribute mrkld- 
vahas. Mrkt& is the past participle of mrc (occurring in 
five finite forms in the RV.), which in its negative form 
a-mrkta is met with eleven times in the R\. with tho 
undoubted sense of uninjured, vuhas occurs five times as 
a noun in the RV. meaning ‘offering,’ but also frequently 
at the end of bahuvrlhi compounds such as yuju&-vi»has, 
meaning ‘taking,’ ‘ wufting.' In nr-vahos, ‘wafting men,’ 
it is accented as a Tatpuru*u like -vah&, ‘carrying away.’ 
Thut in mrkt&v&hos it bus the latter meaning is confirmed by 
ripra-viiha,’* ‘carrying away impurity,’ an epithet of Agni. 
The word must therefore mean ‘carrying off what is injured, 
imperfect, or faulty.’ Resides the Dawn who in our hymn 
(VIII. 47) us tho t^ispcllcr of darkness and sleep is naturally 

1 In the TS. and CB.: we BR. *.r. 

1 Gtaumnsn. Trsn»l»tioa, VoL I. p. 175, i» of thi* opinion. 

* Diilijra mrkt&tihiue . . . Iodine ii dhutta nnuiik aloti cit te amartia. 

• iw. RV. X. 16, 9. 
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enough four times* invoked to bear away evil dreams, the 
only other god who is called upon to do the same thing is 
the (morning) sun (Survu or Savitr), the reason being of 
course similar. Outside our hymn (VIII. 47) the word 
duAsv&pnvn occurs only three times in the RV.: in V. 
82, 4 Savitr is invoked to bear away 1 the evil dream, 
and in X. 3i, 4 it is Surya who is to drive away* sick¬ 
ness, neglect of sacrifice, disease, and evil dream. 4 Such 
a function would be well described by ‘ mrkti-vahns,’ 
•carrying away what is faulty.’ This meaning would be 
equivalent to piivnka, purifying, 4 which though usually an 
epithet of Agni, is also applied to Surya in L 50, 6. Thus 
Dvita would appear to be the second form of fire or the sun, 
who as the dispeller of darkness carries off evil dreams, and 
equally well with Trita, the third form of fire or lightning, 
may be regarded as dwelling in the remote distance. Grass- 
mann considered the last five Btanzus of VIII. 47 (14-18) 
to form a separate hymn. This seems highly probable, 
owing to tho unity of the subject matter. But as Fischel ‘ 
points out, it is more likely that this now hymn com¬ 
mences with stanza 13, partly because of the ‘ca’ at the 
beginning of 14, and partly owing to the common strophic 
character of these sis verses (irrespective of the general 
refrain, which is added from the previous part of the hymn). 
I have already disposed of one of Grassmann’s reasons for 
separating 14-18 from 13, the occurrence of sarva in the 
former as opposed to vi 9 va in the latter. Sava#m considering 
Tnta to be the author of VIIL 47, involves' himself in great 
difficulties of interpretation. 

Having carefully examined all the passages’ in which 
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Trita’s name occurs in the RV., it will, I think, conduce 
to clearness if before proceeding I summarize the infor¬ 
mation there supplied as to the nature of this god. 

In the majority of the passages in which Trita is asso¬ 
ciated with Indru, he is engaged in the fight with tho demon 
of drought, while in the remaining stanzas he prepares 
Soma for Indra in the remote region of the heavens where 
Visim, Munu Vivasvat, and the Maruts dwell. He is also 
once mentioned independently as slaying Vrtra under the 
inspiration of Soma, and once identified with the swift 
celestial steed, the personification of lightning. When 
associated with the Maruts, he is connected with the ruin- 
cloud, he thunders, he assists them, he brings them down 
to earth on his car. In the passages where he is mentioned 
with Agni, he is in two coses undoubtedly, and in two others 
most probably, identified with him. When spoken of with 
Soma, he is regardod as preparing it in a lofty and remote 
region of heaven, and there supplying it to Indra, once, 
however, drinking it himself. Finally, ho is described as 
being hidden in a well or dwelling in the extrerao distance. 

We have seen that Trita has been identified by various 
scholars with Indra, Vfiyu, Dyu, Soma, and Agni, re¬ 
spectively, or in some cases with two or even three of these 
deities in different passages. Now the nature of tho Vedic 
deities is so abstract, their attributes so comparatively few, 
and those not alwuys distinctive, that in some places one 
god may very well seem identical with an entirely different 
one. This is, no doubt, the tnuin reason why the Vedic 
poets so often call one god, for the moment, by the name of 
another. Supposing, however, we consider the passages 
collectively in which Trita is referred to, his characteristics, 
taken as a whole, certainly do not apply to the first four 
of the deities mentioned above. 

That he is not identical with Indra, as far ns tho RV. 
is concerned, is sufficiently proved by the fact that they 
so often appear side by side as distinct personages. 

Vavu or Vatu could not possibly be said to be bom in 
houses (26), or to take up his abode in dwellings us the 
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house-friend (2/). Unlike Agni, who appear* os fire, 
*un, and lightning, Vuyu is never regarded as having 
nny other form than that of wind. It would, therefore, 
be highly unnatural that he should be mentioned over 
again in the earne stanza by the name of Trita as in (24) 
and (28). Again, if Irita were Tuyu, how could we account 
for Dvita 1 ? 

The identification of Trita with Dvu is more easily 
dismissed than any of the others. How could the god, who 
is the personification of the heavens, be possibly conceived 
as establishing himself in the house# of men, or being hidden 
m a well, or praying to hi. father to release him ? Who 
would be his father? 


Son., being . terminal product, all it, charaeteri,tic. 
meat be the htgheat degree familiar e> the poet, of the 
Kigreda. It weald, therefore, bare been extremely un¬ 
natural bad they couceived Soma j„ f „;„ 

“ «. diverted of iu diatiactire attribute, a. no longer to 

Im .a any tan,™ a counterpart of «h., it ... an earth. 

A. a matter of fact the patalloliam belwrnt tho two i, 

wrongly' a,a,bed m the RV.t Tha, the cele.ti.l, well 

“ *7 S “»"' “ ™*»ded a. mined with water, 

.hough many pmjgM thu , it u ^ ^ ^ 

“ “»• «“ *>m. 1.' fire time, 

.0 the It\. .poltea of „ . ' Vrtm-.lay.r• i„ a alary 

*7’ 'rr '•*' <■* <bo conflict with Vrtm. 

jaw battle terminal Soma i„» pira wjth „ , f a 

z.tr , dXTfr. h ^j; d ... 

bHgh.„e,, f The chief argument,^ 

idcntihc.it.on of these two i., tho fact that they are verv 

frequently mentioned together Trita - ,' 

nr..n.,patr c. t ' inu generally being the 

LTwc ltatr , '” V ob j““< 1 «■« Iber could 

~ tt,rll .ntT « ">» on. were regarded 

- Ut. god, and the other a. the join* Tha, „,e am.aing 
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in (18) would be: 4 1 will praise the Soma-juice by which 
the god Soma slew Wtra.' This sense is unnatural in itself, 
nor do T think any passage can be adduced from the RV. 
in support of it. Anyhow, this argument does not apply 
when Soma is distinctly the deity, as in (17), (24), or (31), 
where Soma causes the sun to shine on the ridge of Trita. 
Nevertheless, Bergaigne, who was as familiar with the 
subject matter of the RV. as any other scholar, in most 
cases identifies Trita with Soma, though in a few passages 
he recognizes him undoubtedly to be Agni. The difficulty 
of niuking Trita represent two totally different gods 
he gets over by regarding the celestial Agni and the 
celestial Soma (=liquid fire) as one and the same. This 
view, no doubt, arose from the fact of Agni and Soma in 
their celestial form having many points in common. Thus 
both dwell in the clouds or waters and both come down 
to earth. But to identify the two is going too far. 

Having dealt with the opinions previously held, I tnny now 
state definitely my own conclusions, which may be gathered 
from remarks made above and has already been stated 
provisionally in my Sanskrit Dictionary. Trita I regard 
as no other than the third or lightning form of Agni. 
This interpretation will suit all the passages we have 
examined. Lightning is the chief agent in the thunder¬ 
storm, and its manifestation precedes the release of the 
heavenly waters. It is thus a matter of course that 
Trita should be associated with Indru in the conflict with 
the drought fiend. He is naturally identified with the 
celestial steed, tho personification of lightning as having 
in tho highest degree tho quality most distinctive of the 
horse, nis connexion in this character with the Maruts and 
the rain-cloud, his thundering and his descent to the earth, 
is no less clear. His relation to Agni, of whom he is only 
a form, is still more obvious. What, moreover, is more 
natural than that Agni who is the priest 1 on earth, should 
be regarded as the preparer of the celestial Soma in the 

1 He ii cotuUalW ipokm of at a hutr in the BY. 

JJLA.*. 1853. 
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heavens? Besides there are several verses in the RY. which 
closely connect lightning with tho purification of Soma. 1 
It is important to note that of all the gods with whom 
Trita Is mentioned, Agni is tho only one with whom 
he is actually identified. It is true that Vurumr is once 
spoken of as Trita. But this may be left out of account 
as an isolated case of Kathenotheism. For in no other 
instance is Trita even mentioned with Vuruna except in 
(32), where he is said to cherish * Varu»m ’ similarly used 
as an epithet of Soma. What, further, i. more apt than 
to speak of lightning as concealed in a well as a figurative 
term for the rain-cloud ? IIi 8 praying to be released is 
not a tar-fetched wuy of expressing mythologically that tho 
appearance of the lightning flush and the consequent release 

° f th °. nun o£tcn unduly delayed. Finally, hardly 

any other phenomenon of nature would be more'likely to 
suggest to men in an early stage of civilization tho 'idea 
of extreme remoteness than lightning, which often seem, to 
break from the uttermost limits of the heavens 
Tim idnntificalion ^thoroughly homo on, by , he 

“„ f i. to b. Z with there 

h n threefold division ri»U on n pliviical bnsis. Fire 
nppenre „ ovd.n.ry Agni „ rth , „ lh . Sm SOn .. 

Ter",'::: ^ 

• ,. n ? permanent and appearing 

aecond form^while ^fl^ting^uid*^^ 6 ^ “ ^ fin,t 00,1 
be looked upon as the third. Station would 

u r re -H^ed to in 

, RV. than this threnfold division nf 6re. ! I hnrn collooted 
eloso on sovonty pmnngo. in nhirh it 

willioot «>,nv fonn of ,b. nnm.vnl • th*,' „ „ i|| bo » ov , r 

5TTh * *“• Hr a. most striking 

1 Op. HiHrhraixh, V.y. p. J42. 
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bodies ’ (tanvas). 1 * 1 1 am threefold light' (arkis tridhiituA).* 
‘O thou who abidest in three places (trisadhasth& *), Agni 
Vatytanan.’* 'The immortals purified three kindlings 
(samidhaA) of Agni: of these one they assigned to man 
(m&rtyej for enjoyment, and two went to the sister world ’ 
(u lok&uj jam(tn).* 'Threefold (trlA) are the births of god 
Agni .’' ' He first was born in dwellings (pastiasu) at the 

base of great heaven (mah&A),* in the womb of this atmos¬ 
phere* footless, headless, concealing his ends, contracting 
himself in the lair of (him) the bull.’ 10 ' To that Agni 
who has three dwellings (tripastyAm), best slayer of Dasyus 
(dasyuhantamam) we have come.’" ' The wise Agni in¬ 

habits threefold 15 (tridhutuni) gathering places' (vidathii). 11 
‘From heaven first Agni was born, the second time from 
us (astn&d, i.e. men), thirdly (trtfvam) the mnnly-souled 
(was born) in tho waters.’ M * We know, O Agni, thy three 
(abodes) in three places (tredhfl), we know thy abodes 
(dhama) distributed in many places; we know thy highest 
name which (is) in secret; 15 we know that spring (ut*a) '* 
whence thou couiest.’ 17 ' The munly-souled viewer of men '• 


‘ III. 20, 2. 

: Ayni i. represented at epeaking. 

J III. 28, 7. Hillcbrandt (Cp. V.if. p. 334) thinki that th« third tuna of 
Avai ii (bn moon ; but that • luminary, whnee ray* become the type of wbat It 
•oeUSf, thoald be regarded u a repmentatire form of (bo burning tod aeorriung 
god it highly ini probable, apart from the wnaknnte of tbn evidence in the UY. 

| Thi« epithet it often applied to Agni, t.j. V. 4, 8; VI. 12, 2. 

^ ^ I. 8, 7. 


III. 2,9. 

IV. I, 7. 
At the «un. 


* A» lightning. 

“IV. J, II. Cp. p. 474, note 10. 

“VIII. 39. 8. 

'* Referring to tbe threefold dirition of heaven, earth, and atmosphere, to 
often alluded to. 

“ VIII. 39, 9. 

“ X. 44, t. 

” M.at probably * Trita'; cp. X. 5, 2. 

“ Cp. k&pe tn i38). 

11 X. 44, 2. Cp. A. 4, I, where it it laid of Agni that he * Inrk* in tbe odder, 
in the Up of the secret one*; in the mid*t of the tpring rents the place of 
the bird ’ (aiukti ftiihar niitidr upi.it ha, ClUaiya m&dbyv nlhitam padhw »e4). 

'• Probably Varnoa, who, in V. 84, 2, it aoid to hare placed Agni in tbe water* 
(Vhruoo aptO Agni* dirt thryim adadhit). 
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kindled thee in the (oerial) ocean within the waters, in 
the udder (ildhan) of the sky, o Agni; the mighty ones 
(mshuAt)* increased thee as thou stoodest in the third 
(region of the) atmosphere (trtlye rejasi) in the lap of the 
waters ’ 1 1 As heavenly (asurA) germ he is called Tonu- 

napjit, when ho is born in different places (vijiyate) he 
w N ani'famsa,* Matari f van when he was fashioned in his 
mother ‘The middlemost brother is lightning (Afiia/i), 
the third is butter-backed (ghrtapr»tfaA).' • <Vi*mi knowing 
(itj guards las (Agm’a) highest (ic. station), tho third.’ 7 

It being now clear that a third form of Agni is very 
frequently recognized in the RV., my view that this third 
form of Agni or lightning is identical with Trim will receive 
strong confirmation, if we find Agni occurring in the same 
combinations ,n which Trita appears. That view may be 
considered as established if Agni and Trita can be shown to 

iThJr dX CbBraCtCri8ti ° iD 00,0,1,011 » shared by no 

r\ pr0ce ^ t0 examioe nature of 

thTeh I h* V ^ 8a,n ° e ‘« ht «« those under 

which I have already dealt with Trita. 

b ! “ r " AgU ' “ nd >" J ™ wry frequently .fluted, 

Lnettn . “ ,h ~ *** i» con- 

r;,.7 ° Umer ° , “ *bich may be quoted 

betL of Agni with IndYu. iVlee. 
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which (are) yours, for their sake do ye drink of the pressed 
Somn.’ 1 ‘Of you, o Indra-Agni, I have heard that ye are 
mightiest iu the Vrtra fight 1 at the division of wealth; as 
such seated on the strewn grass at this sacrifice, do ye delight 
yourselves with the juice, ye activo ones.’ 1 * A e destroyers 

of forts, bestow (wealth), yo that bear the thunderbolt in 
your hands; protect us, o Indra-Agni, in battles ’ (bh&resu). 4 
* I invoke Indru-Agni, the bounteous, Vrtra-slavers, con¬ 
quering together, unsubdued, mightiest in winning spoil.’ J 
‘ Indra-Agni cast down together with a single deed tho 
ninety-nine forts lorded over by the demons.' 4 * O Indru- 
Agni, ye adorn in your mighty conflicts the bright realms 
of heaven (rocand divaA): that heroic might of yours has 
become famous.’ T ‘O Indra-Agni, your father is the same, 
ye (are) brothers, ye are twins, whose mother is here and 
there’ (ihehamatiiru).* * By tho command of Indra-Agni 
streaming the rivers flow, which they two released from 
their confinement.’* ‘Indra-Agni, mighty lords in \ rtra- 
fights helping one another, dwelling together in body, filled 
the great atmosphere with their might.’ '• ‘This is that Agni 
beside whom (yasmin) Indra eagerly placed the pressed Soma 
within his belly.’ 11 

II. The celestial horse, tho personification of lightning 
speed, is, as we have seen, identified in one passage with 
Trita. This steed, under the name of Dadhikra, 11 is in 
IV. 40, 5 described as being identical with tho various forms 
of fire: ‘the Ilumsa 11 dwelling in light, the Vusu in tho 

»/».«. . .. 

* Puchel, who tnn»lai*t the whole o{ I. 109 ia Y.8. pert ii. take* rrtra-lutja 
here in the ecnee of * tight' (is general). 

* I. 100, 6 . 

• lb. 8. 

» III, 12,4. 

• /*. 6 . 

• /*. 9 . 

• VII. 59. 2. 

• VIII. 40, 8. 

“ X. 64, 2. 

•> III. 22, I. .... ^ 

15 The tenr neme dsiihi-kri (or-krt-Ton) ‘oinl-mixmg’ (Vkr or kir) i* »ur- 
gretire ..f lightning, whieh (or thunder) tame milk «our. 

u The eon i* uitrn spoken of at n bird ia the UV. Up. p. 469, note 17. 
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atmosphere, 1 the priest 1 dwelling on the altar, the guest * 
dwelling in the house.' In IV. 39, 2, the poet says: 
‘ Rejoicing I praise the mighty swift stallion Dadhikravan 
who bestows many gifts, the conqueror (taturira), whom 
• like shining Agni (dldivimsa/H nignim) Mitra-Vanina gave 
to men ’ (purubhyu/i), adding in stanza 4 : * When we 
think of Dadhikravan . . . , we call for welfare upon the 
blessed name of the Maruts, Varu/ia, Mitra, Agni (and) 
Indra who bears the bolt in his arm.’ 

III. Agni is very frequently described os slaying Vrtra. 
In four of the passages quoted under I. Agui is spoken of 
conjointly with Indra as performing this deed. I will now 
add some more (which might be greatly multiplied) showing 
Agm in this character. * Let people say : Agni, the Vrtra- 
skyer, has been born, the winner of wealth in every battle.’ 1 

rkee : mightiest \ rtra-slayer. who easiest down the demons 
(dnsyun) wo pratse owing to thy riches.’ > • May that Vrtra- 
slayer ancient, omniscient, take the singe'r across all 

^ T’ v gW A U,e . Bh5nita ' ,h ° '•'•^-sli.yer, has been 

L no^d th t 7 801 th ° V ' W * * ‘Ho«ld here 

be noted that Agm ,« the only other deity to whom is 

of P In e dra W il“ n K fTT* ' Yrtniua >’ *• epithet 

‘ ^ r 8 ; Wh ‘, C k h ■"* seventy times of the 

a ter deity in the R\ . Agni is sixteen times called * V»-tra- 
slayer. ,n seven of these passages conjointly with I„di7» 

IndrfT 1C "T aPlAk4 8,X tin - ^ as bracing 

n ;; 1 

I • Agm is often associated with tL» \r mi 

refrain of L 19 i, -o 4 ?!, the Mflru ‘»- 11,6 

Agm, come hither with the Maruts.’ 

• Lifftitaing. 
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Agni is called the 'friend of the Maruts.’ 1 The Manila 
are said to have Agni as their tongue.* The same iutiiniite 
connexion appears in the following two passages. ^ ® 

implore the brightness of Agni and the might of the 
MaruU.’* *0 Kutivus, I praise Agni together with our 
Muruts that hold bolts in their hands and bear golden axes. 4 
Y. We have seen that Trita is not only several times 
associated with Agni, but is in some instances actually idea- 
titiod with him. Such being the case, the question naturally 
suggests itself, Is there any characteristic which belongs 
to both Trita and Agni, but which they have in common 
with no other deity? This question admits, I believe, of 
an answer in the affirmative. The epithet Apty&, occurring 
ten times in the RV., is in effect exclusively limited to Trita. 
The word is derived from ap the strong base of ap, * water,' 
by means of the suffix -tyn, which is usually employed in 
forming adjectives from udverbs or prepositions, with tho 
sense of ‘derived from' or ‘belonging to,' as in amfl-tya, 
apn-tyu, ni-tya. Another derivative with the same suffix 
from the weak buse of ap is up-tva, ‘ watery, which occurs 
in one passage, 1 where the Dawn is spoken of us appearing 
in the eastern half of the 4 watery atmosphere (apty&sja 
rajosaA). A third derivative of ap is ap-ta, which is found 
once* in tho RV. in the negative form un-aptu, meaning 
1 not waterv,’ said of Soinu. 1 The most common adjective 
derived from ap, which occurs fifteen times in the RN ., and 
has the sense of * belonging to or derived from the waters, 

• aqueous,’ is ap-yu. That this is the meaning of apty& also 
is recognised by the Taittiriya IIrahmana,* in quoting which 
Siiyana in his introductory remarks to RV. I. 105, says: 
“ That Trita was son of waters the Tuittiriya# clearly state : 

* then Ekutn was born; he (Agni) threw a second time, then 

1 HvOdviiUu, III. 13, 6. 

* Armjih»fc, I. 89. 7. 

» III. 26. 6 

* VIII. 7, 32. 

* I. 124, 6. 

* IX. 16. 3. 

1 itcipUm »p»6 diM.’tr**" »6mam. 
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Dvita was born; he threw a third time, then Trita was born. 
Because they were born from the waters therefore they are 
apyas.’ This same Apya we read of with the insertion of 
the letter t in Trita Aptvn knows that.” 1 Sayaiia else¬ 
where refers to this * insertion of the letter t ’ as Vedic 
(chindasa). 


The etymological meaning 1 derived from the wnters,’ 
which is supported by the Bruhniasas,* is thoroughlv in 
keeping with what wo have ascertained from the evidence 
of the RV. itself to be the character of Trita- Moreover, 
granting that Trita is the celestial Agni, there is no 
point better established in Vedic mythology than the 
conception of Agni dwelling in the waters.* The following 
are a few of the very numerous quotations which might 
be adduced iu support of this statement: • 0 Agni, thou 
art kindled in the abode of waters.’ * • lie dwelt in the 

lap of the waters.’ 5 ‘The great priest, who knows the 


clouds, who dwells among men. Bat in the lap of waters.’ * 

• Wise Bhrgus found him iu the gathering place of the 
waters.'* ‘Bhrgus serving him in the gathering place 
of the waters, placed him in the dwellings of man ’» 
•The gods found beautiful Agni within the waters’* 

• Him the observant, benevolent (gods) found in the waters 
crouching like a lion.’ » • no who observes the laws of 
! l * god." teh) me Ihnt thou<Ag»i) .-t lying corn-eel,-d 
,n the .-.tore -Within the ..tern, W „; d „ 

are all medicines and Agni who blesses all.’ u 


There are two occurrences—in one and the same verse» 


nt. i. 


’ fc* p. *79. 

* I. 144,2. 

* X. 46, 1. 

* /». 2. 

• II 4.2. 

• III. I. 3. 
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mi next quotation. 
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of the word Aptya which do not refer to Trita. The 
epithet ia there applied to Tritu’s moat intimoto associate 
Indra, hut in such a general way os to show clearly that 
it is for the nonco transferred to him by the poet for the 
purpose of emphasizing his greatness. Indra here 
praised as * the most mighty Aptya of the Aptyas 
(in&tanmm Apty&m 1 Aptyunam*). It is thus clear tkut 
the wonl Aptva, meaning ‘derived from or dwelling in 
the waters’ is in reality the exclusive epithet of Trita 

Similarly the epithet A paw nnpiit, ' son of waters, which 
occurs twenty-eight times in the RV. is, with a single in¬ 
significant exception, exclusively applied to Agni as produced 
from the celestial waters in the form of lightning. 3 Iho 
meaning of the epithet is so undoubted, that it would be 
waste of space to quote here more than two or three pus.«ng< s 
in support of it. * The son of waters, erect, clothed in light¬ 
ning has penetrated to the lap of the slanting (waters); the 
son of waters is golden in form, golden in look, golden in 
colour.’ 4 ‘ Ho who shines without fuel amidst the waters, 

whom priests praise at sacrifices: do thou, o son of waters, 
give waters rich in mead, by which Indra grew strong tor 
his heroic deed.’ 5 

The single exception referred to above is RV. I. 22, 6, 
where Suvitr is praised as the ’son of waters. Savitr being 
the sun, regarded as a generator, is a form of Agni, and 
closely associated in nature with moisture. We have already 


i Ya«k» (Xir. XL 20) Arriving the word from ip ‘to obtain,’ «*pl»in» Aptrhm 

AptjSnam by aptavyam iptavyanim , , . .. 

* Thi, .ingle occurrence in the RV. of Iho word in the plural » the only 
j unification for * AptyaA * appearing nmotig the itcitiee of the middle region 


in the XighuMfu. (6, 6). 

» Thi. i» the view accepted by the majority of Yedie scholar*. Ilillebrandt 
(V.M., pp. 565-80) incline* to the hetiet that Apia* napit ia tlie moon. I be 
evidence of the RV. ia diatinrtly in favour of the received opinion. Dwelling 
and concealment in the water*. *wiftn«**, and ficrinma ia eoential to the nature 
of lightning, but not to that of the moon. 

‘ II. 85, 8 and 0. , , 

• X. so, 4. It b to be noted that the water* releared by the c*le«h*I Agni arc 
here dbtinctly regarded aa the eohwtial Soma which .trengthena Indra for 
the conflict. So Trita prepare* Soma for Indra. 
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seen 1 Savitr as Dvita connected with Agni as Trita. This 
exception is, therefore, in reality, no exception at all. Every 
doubt as to Apaw nupdt being simply and solely the light¬ 
ning form of Agni is removed by the evidence of the A vest a, 
where Apain napa/ is “a name of the Hre-god as born from 
the cloud in lightning." * The conclusion, therefore, seems 
to be irresistible that Trita Aptya and Agni Apa,« r.npat 
were originally one and the sume person. 

VI. In two or three passages Agni is more or leas iden¬ 
tified with Varus a. Thou, O Agni fart) Vanwa when thou 
art born, thou becoraest Mitra when kindled; in thee,* o son 
of strength, all gods are.' * • llaving obtained a vision of 
him/ says the poet, ‘ I have regarded Vanum's os Agni’s 
face.’ 3 It is said of Varum., in another passage, 4 that he 
‘ discharged the cask that opens downwards through heaven 
and earth and air,’ this being otherwise the action of the 
celestiul Agni or of Indra. 

VII. Agni is sometimes associated with Soma, one whole 
hymn ■ being addressed to them conjointly. The following 
two stanzas may be quoted. ‘O Agni-Soma, that heroic 
deed of yours became famous when ye stole from Pa„i the 
cows, (his) food.' 4 -You two working together, Agni and 
.Soma, placed these luminaries in the heavens; you two Awni 
Soma released from curse and reproach the pent-un riv..rf*» 

VIII. The following are two example, of Agni Udn. 

in the celestial height.: 'That Agni, born in the highest 
heavens (paramo vyonmni) observed the ordinances ’>• • \ • 

roarings, am.mpa.iied with sharp weapons for alavinJ til 
demon, are in the heuvens.’ 11 * ® 0 


1 la (40). 

* Dsnwsowr. SBE. rot. it. p. hfii. 




• V. 3. I. 

• VII. 88, 2. 

• V. 84. 3. 

’ I. 93. 

• I. 93, 4. 

• /*. S. 

«* VI. 8. 2. 

»* Y. 2, 10. 
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Agni is also often described as hidden. ‘The wise (gods) 
tracked thee lurking in secret like a thief with a cow.’ 1 ‘In 
his hand holdiug all manly power, crouching in secret, ho 
put the gods in fear.’ 1 ‘Thee, Agni, lurking in secret 
the Angi rasas found out.'* ‘Great lights, like shining 
lightnings, attended tho radiant Agni grown in secret, us 
it were, within his own abode milking the nectar (anirtam) 
in the boundless stall.’* ‘In the lnp of the waters the 
mighty seized him ; Matari^van as messenger of ^ ivosvat 
brought Agni Ya^vunara from fnr away.’ 5 ' Largo and 
firm was that covering (ulbum) wherewith enveloped thon 
didst enter the waters.’ * 

Having collected the evidence contained in the . itself 
bearing directly or indirectly on the character of Irita, lot 
us now inquire whether any additional light can be shed on 
the subject by the remaining literature ot ancient India. 

Tho name of Trila occurs six times in tho Suinn Veda, 
but only in verses borrowed from tho ninth book of tlio 
Rigvcdu. Tlieso passages I have already examined, adding 
tho various readings of the SV. where they exist. 

Trita, spelt Trta, 1 is mentioned three times in the 
Atharvu Veda, two of these occurrences being in the same 
hvmn. 

’ In AV. I. 113, 1, wo read: ‘To Trta the gods transferred 
from themselves (amrjatu) this guilt (onus). Irta trans¬ 
ferred it from himself (niamrje) to inen. If, therefore, a 
demon of disease (griihi) has seized thee, may the gods 
drive it away from thee through prayer’ (brahma); and 
iu the third stanza of tho same hymn : * 'V hat was imposed 
on Trta twelvefold, ho has transferred from himself, human 

» I. 65, I. . 

• 1. #7, J. Cp. tOt). sots to, and 474, nolo 10. 

• Y. 11,6. 

• III. 1. 14. 

• VI. S, 4. 

• X. 6». 1. . . . ... 

’ Thia rrprrwnti an older form of the word than tritH. hem!* toe ° 
the eecondarr formation trt fya, - Lai. tertiiu, etc. Cp. Brugnunn. Qrmutnv, II. 
part L p. 220. , 
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misfortune: if, therefore, a demon of disease has seized thee, 
muy the gods drive it away from thee through prayer.’ 

5 ®’* h - vmu to 8,ee P (svapna), stanzk 4 savs: 
The f athers did not know himnor the gods who converged 
with him. The herowi, the Adityas, taught by Varu/ia, 
banished sleep to Trta Aptya/ 

From the first two pa.ssages nothing can bo gathered 
except perhaps a reminiscence of Trita being a purifier 
or healer, in his character of preparer of the heavenly 
Soma. Tins, of course, only applies as far as the gods are 
concerned. His remoteness is also suggested, this being 
one of hu traits in the RV. The third p^ge Ulw'tTnJn 

this latter characteristic, being parallel to RV VIII 47 I t 

(see above 87) where the Adityas are invoked io bear 
away every evil deed (‘dudertam,’ corresponding to • onus ’ 
of the two first passages ,n the AV.) to Trita Aptva, as 
the Dawn ,n the next three stanzas is caUed upon' to do 
with evil dreams. r 

Thus we see that the AV. supplies us 
inroriniition as to the character of Trita. 

In the Vajurveda, TS. I. riii. 10, 2,‘Trita j 8 
as a bestower of long life: »cnoea 

vi u Trito jarimu'/.am n& annC,' 

Trita has obtained old age for us. 

This is without doubt a secondary trait .i._' « , 

Tri,.'. ch.ntttor Of ?rel » ret of .ho'h 
amrtn or druught of iiumortalitv. ’ 

Iho authors of the Bruhma.ia* of the YV i 
hu.l a feeling that the names Trita and D^iU^of th 
RV. were connected with numerals, f or we • t . 

th h- h Ta,tt th ? '^ .“"I! the Flr Vija “ n0Jri brnnche# a £ 

which a third brother Ekata was invented. J 

Th. .lory in th. TB. (Ill ii. 8. 10-U, j, 

“Agm threw a cool into the waters. Then Kkata 
born. He threw a second time. Then Dvita was bTi^ 

1 Thu True ocean .gain in the TB. I. : 4 . 
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lie threw a third time. Then Trita was born. lieeause 
they were born from the waters, therefore (there is) the 
aqueous nuture (apyatvam) of the aqueous deities (apyu- 
nara).” 

The story takes the following form in the QB. I. ii. 
3, 1 and 2 1 : “ Fourfold was Agni (tire) at first. Now 
that Agni whom they at first chose for the office of Ilotr 
priest passed away. lie also whom they chose the second 
time passed away. He also whom they chose the third 
time passed away. 1 Thereupon the one who still constitutes 
the tire in our own time, concealed himself from tear. 
He entered into the waters. nim the gods discovered 
and brought forcibly away from the waters. 1 He spat 
upon the waters, saying, ‘ Bespitten are ye who are an 
unsafe place of refuge, from whom they take me away 
against my will.' Thence sprang the Aptva * deities 
Trita, Dvitu, and Ekata. 1 They roamed about with ludru, 
oven as nowudavs a Brahman follows in the train of 
a king. When he slew V^variipa, the three-beaded son 
of Tva»/r, they also knew of his going to be killed; 
and straightway Trita® slew him. Iudra, assuredly, was 
free from that (sin), for ho is a god.” 

Sitvaua, after quoting tho above passage from tho TB. in 
his introduction to RV. I. 105, mentions a story of the 
Qiifvayunins to the following efFect: " There were once three 
JU is named Ekata, Dvita, Trita. These once being in a 
desert place in the forest, having their limbs tormented with 
thirst, found u well. Then the ono called Trita entered the 
well to drink water. Having himself drunk, and having 
drawn water for the others, he gave it to them. The other 
two having drunk the water and having cast Trita into the 


• I quote mentation. 8T!E. rot. liii. p. 47. . 

* A.V the three forme, Agnu. cp. ?B. I. iii. 1. I*-M; .Uo TSL ILH 

* ThU eoncealment and dtacovrrjr of A*m in the watera u evidently hawa 

on tbr mrth to frequently alluded to in the BV. . , . .. 

♦ It it to bo noted that tho epithet here u Aptya. regarded a» ■ donratire 

of ap. • water,' while the TB. hit ipya. ...... . . . 

* The*o three name* are alio mentioned a little farther on in $ o. 

• In TS. IL ». 1, l. Viqrariipa » alain by India. Cp. abort (5) BV. A. mi., 
where in atanta 8 Trita alaya Vnjrarupa, and in 9 India atari bun. 
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well, and taking all his goods and covering up the well with 
a car-wheel, went on their way. Then fullen into the well 
and unable to get out of it, he thought in his heart' would 
that nil the gods would rescue me.' Theu he saw (composed) 
this hymn which praises them. There in the night he saw 
within the well the rays of the moon and lamented.” 

It is clear from these passages that the later Vedic litera¬ 
ture throws no new light on the character of Trita as be 
appears in the RV. On the contrary, it is in most cases 
obvious that they are modifications meant to explain mytho¬ 
logical traits of the RV. which were no longer intelligible. 

I have already pointed out that the name of Trim does 
not occur in the Nigbaafiu. The conclusion to bo drawn 
from the fact is, that Trita was not regarded bv its author 
as an independent deity, but only as an epithet of some 
Ved.c god. At any rate such must have been the opinion 
of Yaska who expresses himself ns follows: "Most of the 
deities have whole hymns, sacrifices, and single verses 
addressed to them; some, however, are only mentioned 
incidentally. Rut even deities when they have special 
designations are sacrificed to, for in,Unco, ihe Yrtra-slayer 
Iudra. Even these names are enumerated by some, but 
they are too many to enumerate completely. But when one 
of these has become a fixed appellation, by which a god is 
independently invoked (eg. jaUvedas), I will mention it."« 

The references to Trim, which ore to be found in post- 
Vedic literature show even greater divergence from the 

xTVt- myth r . Th ° namC —1 ‘in.es 

in the Muhabharata. Tnta is there once spoken of as 
preparing W in a well. The three brothers KkaU, 

P LT 1 u ta ’ ar ° aU ° roenlionod Mg'*, variously 

described a, the sons of Gautama, Prajapati. or Brahman 
Tn the great Epic we have thus at least faint reminiscences 
of the edic myths, hut even these disappear in the Bhilgavata 

S"- Tnta 0,lIy appear9 “ one of the tweive 9on8 


1 Nirokta YII. la. 
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Strong confirmation of my identification of Trita with 
the third or lightning form of Agni, is furnished by the 
evidence of comparative philology. Tri-lfi-s is the exact 
phonetic counterpart of the Greek Tpi-ro-s, third. It pre¬ 
serves the Indo-European accent on the suffix -ta, as shown 
by the regular accentuation of the Sanskrit ordinal, t.g. 
catur-tlm, sapta-tA, by Greek tlieoa-iw, and by Old Iligh 
Gorman sibun-to. 1 TritA (AV. TrtA) and dvi-ta are, 
moreover, the forms on which the later and secondary 
ordinals, trt-iya (Zend thrityB, Gothic thridya, 1 Lat. tertius) 
and dvit-Iya* are based.* Trita, therefore, originally meant 
* the third,’ but early became restricted in use as an epithet 
of one of the three forms of fire. Analogously the adjective 
9 iva, * auspicious,’ came in the post-Vedic period, to be a 
name of the god Rudra. This restricted application as the 
name of an Indo-Iraniun deity was facilitated by the exist¬ 
ence beside it of the secondary trtfya (Zend thritya), which 
early came to be used ns the regular ordinal. Similarly 
the older form of the ordinal corresponding to ‘first’ survives 
in German only as the substantive * Fiirst,’ ‘ prince,’ while 
the younger word ' erst ’ is in use as the regular ordinal. 
The cases are, however, not quite parallel, as in Sanskrit 
both words are derivatives of the same cardinal, tri, and 
their connexion would therefore be less likely to bo for¬ 
gotten. The A vesta possesses both forms also, thritya 
being the ordinal * third ’ and Thrita a name. The latter 
seems to have preserved a reminiscence of the meaning 
’third’; for in Yasua IX. 10, 5 Ilaoma,* in answer to a 
question, says: ‘Thrita was tho third man who prepared 
mo for the corporeal world.’ 

* The t of which by Vrrocr'r lew point* to Proto-Germanic -<16; cp. Paul'* 
firvniintt, p. 327 ; Brugmann, II. port i. p. 220. 

* Which point* to Pvoto-Germanie accentuation on the *econd tellable, a* 
it would other« be have been tbnthya. 

1 The rominoo adverb dvita’ in the RV. i* alto bated on dvi-ta, wcond. 

* Cp. Brugmann, l.r. 

* SBE. voL xxxi. p. 233. 

* Sanskrit Soma. 
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Some scholars have already noticed that Trita mav mean 

* the third.’ Thus BR. derive the word from * tri,’ and with 
reference to the single occurrence of the word in the plural, 1 
remark that it “seems to designate a class of gods, perhaps ‘the 
third ’ {die DrU/en),i.e. those who dwell in the region of heaven." 
Grassnmnn, in his lexicon, says that it meant “originally 

* the third,’ like Greek t pirtxi, and is, therefore, opposed to 
a Dvita.” Brugmann * remarks that “ by the sido of tr-t-Iva 
we have also the basis of this formation, tri-tA, used in the 
Veda as tho designation of a deity, to whom a Dvita wus 
opposed. hick, in the lust edition of his Comparative 
Dictionary,* doubtfully says that Trita is “ the name of a 
Vedic deity, hurdly to be derived from tri, three.” 

That the consciousness of the word having meant ‘the 
third ’ still survives in the RV. is shown by the fact that 
Dvita, ‘the second,’ is mentioned ulong with Trita in 
VIII. 47, 16/ while Dvita, where the name ocean, alone 4 
designates, as we have seen, the second form of Agni or 
the Sun. The writers of the Briihma/ias still retained a 
feeling that these two words were connected with numerals 
for they went tho length of inventing the monstrous form 
‘ eka-ta as the name of the first brother of Dvita and 
Trita, sons of Agni/ 

The only passage in which the word TrilA occurs in 
the plural I have re*rved till now, on tho ground that 
it may best bo dealt with at this stage. 

(41) VI. 44 (Indra hymn *), 23: 

Av&m akrnod U*4saA supitnir, 

Ay&v. Surve adadhaj jyotir an’uW, 

AyAwi tridhfitu divt rocunesu 
tritAsu vindad amrtum niguMam. 


' See (41) Mow. 

uplrtip 229 

* S«e (40) abort. 

* V. 18, J : ww abort p. 4«J, 

* Aa it were the • Onr-th.' 

’ 8m abort p 479. 

SMS. Wfc, i. w 
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Ho 1 * * made tho Dawns possessed of an excellent spouse, 5 * 
bo placed the light within the sun, 5 he found the three¬ 
fold umbroeia concealed in heaven in the third bright 
regions. 

Soma as bracing Indra for the fray is described as both 
causing the sun to shine after the clouds of the storm 
have cleared away, and finding the hidden nectar in the 
remote region of tho heavens, in other words releasing the 
fertilizing rain. 4 

‘Tritesu' I here take to be a survival of the simple 
ordinal otherwise used only as an epithet of Agni. Ludwig, 
Grassmann, and Ilillebrundt 5 all translate the word by‘third' 
and Griffith by * three.’ • An attribute with rocanesu would 
naturally bo used to balance tndhatu with amrlutn. 
That it should have the sense of tho numeral ‘ third ’ 
is also favoured by tho obvious antithesis 7 * * to tri-dhiitu.® 
Again, the combination tr!(ni) •roeana(ni) is frequent in 
the ItV.» In II. 27, 9, the Adityas are described os 
supporting tho ‘ three bright realms celestial ’ (trf rocana 
divyu). 10 11 This would almost exactly correspond to divi 
rocom'm triteru, * in the heavens, in tho bright regions 
(which are) the third.’ ,l We havo a still closer parallel 
in I. 105, 5: amf deva sthana trisii «i rocan6 divaA, 
‘ ye gods who dwell in tho three bright regions of heaven, 
and in VIII. 69, 3: janman dovtfnawi vi^as trisu ii rocaud 


1 Soma. 

* Tho Sun. wtioae wife u the Dawn (rfrraira jM) in BV. YII. 7 i, t. 

* Cp. above (St) ‘ SA . . . arocayai . . SOrram.' 

4 Cp. (31) and (34). 

* V.M. p. 312. None of the interpreten give a rtsuon for thii rendering. 

* Stymie tranilatw • among tb. lining TriU., 1 taking roceneiu aa in adjective 
and explaining trite,u bjr gwli ptmding the third region (trtlyo ithini tatorn 
rutrtrra devwn). 

* Cp. ‘Txfirt Trilfcirn’ (34). 

* Amrti or Soma u exiled threefold became of ita three ingredients—juice, 
milk, and water. 

* See I. 102,*; I. 149, 4; IY. &3, 6; V. 01. 1; V. 81,4. 

14 The »ame three word* occur in Y. 29. 1. 

11 The three earth* being the tint, and the three atmospheric region* (trini 
njamai} being the aecond. 
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divW, 1 the dwellers in the birthplace of the gods, in 
the three bright regions of heaven.’ I have here trans¬ 
lated ‘ in the three bright regions,’ because we have the 
euphonic abbreviation for trwu & rocanesu pointed out by 
Roth, 1 which may here be due to the exigencies of 
metre. 

Even supposing, however, that this interpretation of 
tritcsu (which would otherwise have to be taken as 
‘among the Tritas or lightnings’) were wrong, our con¬ 
clusion as to the meaning of Trita would in no degree 
he invalidated. 

It now only remains to consider what light the Avesta 
is capable of throwing on the subject of our investigations. 
In the first place, we must recognize that a cardinal feature 
of tho mythology of the Indo-Iranian period is the war 
of nature as waged in the thunderstorm, which is conceived 
os a conflict between a storm-fiend on the one hand and a 
storm-god on the other.* 


In the Avesta this fight is carried on between Azi Dahaka, 
the fiendish serpent, 1 and Atar, fire.* The buttle-field is 
the atmospheric sea, and tho object of the conflict is the 
attainment of the heavenly light 1 (hvareno). In the RV. 
the combatants are, on tho one hand, the serpent Ahi 
(generally Yrtra, to whom, as to the other demons of 
drought, the term dasii * fiend,’ or dSsa ‘ fiendish,’ is often 
applied), who carries off the dawns or the heavenly streams 
(generally spoken of as milch-cows), and imprisons them 
in the tolds of the cloud, and on the other hand either 
Agm Vrtra-han or Indra Vrtra-han, or less frequently Trita 
Aptyo, who are armod with the thunderbolt. 

'» »»*• !<>■> Verethrtjrim* 

(_Skt. »rtra-ghna) appears m the Avesta, though without 

1 Tianaactiotu of the Oriental Court*. ,t y|„., .__ 

» Cp. D.nne.teter, SHE Tol. ir.Tuii. ’ " J *" ** cU ' jn - PP- *->»- 

1 Ali-Skt. .hi ■ •erpent,’ d.tiika allied to Skt ,l;„ . , 

ia in (S) spylied to the thne-headed aix-ojad fend. Th * Utttr **™ 

0f <-•»■ «.). Wen, and aa hi. 

Uj ft * T “' J,t ‘ lish, - wi ““S,’ Tw-nd 1 Uplit-Snilinj* (battle, Itul™, etc.), ia 
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the mythical features of a storm-god. But that it was once 
primarily an epithet of the fire-god is evident from the fact 
that in the Areata he is the genius of Victory, whose 
original nature was so little forgotten that he was wor¬ 
shipped on earth as a fire, regarded as on emanation of 
the celestial fire. 1 * * 4 This is the Bahrain 5 fire, which, wherever 
Parsis are settled is still everlastingly preserved ‘ with more 
than Vestal care.' J 

Wo have already seen that Thritn is, in the A vesta, the 
name which corresponds to the Vedic Trita. lie is men¬ 
tioned only twice. He is no longer a god in the Avesta, 
appearing only in the character of a man. In Yosna IX. 
10, Huoinu (=Skt. Soma) interrogated by Zarathiwtra as 
to who was the third man who prepared him (Ifaoma) for 
the corporeal world, replies: " Thrita was the third man 
who prepared me for the corporeal world.” * The first hud 
already been stated to be Vivanghvat (=Skt. Yivusvat) and 
the second Athwya (=Skt. Aptva). 

In the Vendidild (Fargard, XX. 2), Thrita is described 
as the first healer, Ahum Mazda having brought down 
to him ten thousand healing plants which grow around the 
white naoma. 5 the tree of immortality.* Ahum Mazda 
interrogated by Zarathustra, answers: “ Thrita it was who 
first of the healthful, the wise, the bnppy, the wealthy, 
the strong men of yore, drove back sickness to sickness, 
drove buck death to 'death, and first turned away the point 
of the poniard and the fire of fever from the bodies of 
mortals." 1 

The above two passages in the Avesta obviously represent 
a late form of an old Iudo-Ironian myth. For on the one 

1 SBE. toI. Br. p. Ixiv. 

* Modern Pertimn, through Tuhrmm, nnhrao, from Verrthragh tin. 

* SBE. fol. nr. p. lixxix. 

4 Milli, SBE. »oi. xxxi. p. 233. 

* In the AmU there are two kinds o( Haotna. the yellow earthly Haems, the 
king of healing plants, and the white Hauma, or Gaokerenn. which grows in 
the midst of the atmospheric sea nod furnishes the drink of immortality (> 11 E. 
rol. is. p. Ixix.). So in the ItV. we hare the Umaitrial Soma and that which is 
prepnn-d by Trtta in the liearens. 

* SBE. sol iv. p. 219. 

’ SBK. toL is. p. 220. 
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band Thrita is no longer n god, while on the other the 
epithet Aptya having become dissociated from him has in 
the form of Athwya become the nmno of another man (the 
second who prepared Hanma for the corporeal world). 
Nevertheless, one or two conclusions of some importance 
can be drawn from these mythological waifs. It is clear 
that Thrita was the third of a certain group of three, and 
that he brought down the celestial Soma to earth. The 
conception of his having been the first healer, who drove 
back diseuse and death, is in all probability a reminiscence 
of his having at an earlier stage been regarded as the 
destroyer of the poisonous serpent. All this confirms 
our conclusion, independently nrrived at, that Thrita was 
originally the third form of Agni who released the pent- 
up fertilizing waters, thus putting an end to the drought, 
or in mythological language, slew Yrtrn, set free the cows, 
prepared and brought down to earth the celestial Soma. 

In one obscure passage of the RV.» u personage called 
Traitana is represented as endeavouring to Btrike off the 
head of an adversary. Both the name and the character 
(hs fur as the latter cun be gathered from a strav allusion 
like this) seem to be allied to those of Trita. Corresponding 
to this name we find in the Avesta that of Thraetaonu, the 
•on of Athwya,* who is mentioned thirteen times, lie 
(and not Thrita) plays the part of Trita Aptya in slaying 
the fiendish serpent Azi Dahaka, ‘ the three-mouthed, three- 
headed, six-eyed* most dreadful demon created by Angra 


1 I. 158. s. 

* H ? r,m * *» «» the wm of Athwya, hnao* th,t wont 

the onpnd meBning of which (.Aptya) had been forgotten. » 

potronjm'c formation. Banholomae, V»rt 

I8S-2. think, m oppwhon to Pi*hel. V.S. I. 188. that the 
** ,b ; r'f“ k IS"' .puk). Now in the form ol . niYth? which™ 

«,.n.'«tlY cemipt, like the »re«nt on. in ,hr A»e.U. .'phon-tie eoc“ 

rwpOno u marh m«T* likely to occur tU in the form which fa oldie .mi elude 
toteUigiWe in to ongto. u » b«e the cue in ,be RV. S « onle fart, eTn»K 
of Aptrs obnon.lT .apnnrtad hr TnU*. connriion with the' w.tem CbS 
coonnton fa rtnpli.tic.llT ctwrobanitod by the mtth the ‘ 

Thr.rt.nn. .od Ad IHtik. in the Atcu iUel" The i !’™ 

•Wilutrlr erriwfatent with the ongiosl form ol the m,tk, .KUo ittok 
hsi* ■« mrnniBg and bo connrxinn with anything 1 1 n to 

fWh£wL‘*^^ * TriU * “ thm-hosdsd, and i. («) 
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Mainyu.’ 1 The battle-field is the four-cornered Yarena, 1 
or the celestial ocean. It may be added that the Fravashi 
(or departed soul) of Thraetaona is invoked to stand against 
itch, hot fever, humours, cold fever, incontinency, to stand 
against the evil done by the serpent. 8 This also corresponds 
to the character of Thritu as the great healer. 

The corroborative evidence of the Avesta thus brings out 
clearly the two essential points in Trita Aptya’s nature, 
that he was on the one hand the slayer of the demon of 
drought and darkness, and on the other the celestial priest 
who poured the heavenly Soma in the form of fertilizing 
rain upon the earth. These two sides of his character, 
however, evidently refer in their origin to a single action 
— the release of the pent-up waters by lightning. All 
the remaining details about Trita, such as his remoteness 
in the heavens, or his concealment in a well, are merely 
mythological accretions naturally growing out of the central 
idea. 

4Ve thus find that the cumulative evidence of the Rigveda, 
of comparative philology, and of the Avesta, combine to 
prove that Trita in his original nature was the third or 
lightning form of the god of fire. This was his character 
in the Indo-Iranian period. For traces of his essential 
nature are retained by Thrita in the Avesta, his functions 
being represented by the cognate Thraetaona Athwya, by 
Verethraghna, the Vrtra-killer, and by Atar, fire, while in the 
RV. his character us the god of lightning is still sufficiently 
dear. But owing to the supreme position attained by 
Ahura Mazda in the Zoroastrian religion, the original 
greatness of Trita has become greatly obscured in the 
Avesta, while in the RV. we already find him to a great 
extent supplunted by another god, who has risen to the chief 
place among the Vedic deities. This god, Indra,' can only 

1 8BE. »oL i». p. liiii. 

* Ski. Vanina, i.«. the four-afcUd hraTtnt. 

» SEE. »ol. ir. p. 221. _ ,. 

* No *atuf»ctt>rr etymology of thi» name bo* y*t boon found. Cp. Jatobi in 
Kulm'i Zntttknft, Tol. uii, pp. 316-19. 
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have occupied a very minor position in the Indo-Irnnian 
period, for he is only mentioned twice in the Avesta as a 
demon, and that only of a subordinate kind. Darmestotor 
says of Indra in the Aveeta that “ it is a name or epithet 
of fire as destructive.” 1 It is not hard to understand that 
such a name as being more distinctive than the ordinal 
epithet ‘ the Third,’ should in the period of the RY. have 
for the most part taken the place of the latter and almost 
monopolised the epithet ‘ Yrtra-han.’ 1 

In conclusion, I may hint at the possibility of Trita 
having been tho name of the god of lightning even in the 
Indo-European period. The Germanic god of storm and 
buttle, 5 Odhin (or Wodan)* bears in the Old Norse mythology 
the epithet Thridhi, 1 the third (= Gothic tbridya, Skt. 
trtlyu), as well as Tveggi, the second.* This epithet may 
quite possibly preserve a reminiscence of an ancient name 
of the god of fire in his capacity of deity of tho thunderstorm. 


« SRR. to). It. p. lxxii. 

* ,V» w» hBTT torn (p. 472) th» rpithrt it applied to India ov.r hm*i 

•Ml to Api only tixteen timet in U.I, RV. 0W t "°«* 

* Cp. Mntfk iii Paul’t drtmdriu , p. 1075. 

* SB Bdj«tiT»l dcriT.tiT. (from n hm, corresponding to Bkt tfu. 


Cp. Mogk. it. p. 1070. 

* Cp. Grimm, I>tu!teAt Mpthcltaii, 2nd etl t> 

mil. p. i05, footnote. r ' 

* Cp- Dtiu betide Trite, 


1«; Max Mtiller, SBE. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


All.. = AUindlwhct I^Wn. 

AIS. = Altindiafbe Syntax. 

AV. *=Atharra Veda. 

BR. = Bohtlin»k tad Roth’e Urge St Petersburg Dkiiouary. 
CB. • CaUpatha Bribnaaa. 

MS. = Maitriyui Saiahiti. 

RV. = Uigroda. 

R.V. «= Religion V&Iique. 

SV.«=Sr.ma Veda. 

TB. =Taittiriya Bribataaa. 

TS.-TaiUiriya Sawhiti. 

V.M. • Vcdutcha Mrtbologie- 
TV. - Yajar Veda. 

ZMG.=ZeiUcbrilt dcr deaUchea MorgeaUadiscben Onaelleebalt 


TRANSLITERATION. 


The palatal* are transliterated thus: — 

eg e, if ah, * j, * jb, * n. H ?; 

Tba lingual* thtu :— 

z t, z a, d, ? <a, * «, v * «• 

A=Vi*arga: •••ordinary Awurirm; B - Anuirira rejmarnting the 
n alter long rowel* baton rotrela. 
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Art. XI.— Sniat-Xora, m tie et tee chansont. By Professor 
Mikas Tcheraz, M.R.AJ5. 1 

Avast de vous entretenir du poete populaire armt'nien 
Saiat-Nova, fort c£ldbro en Asie occidentale, mais fort 
inconnu en Europe, jc voudrais vous parler du g^nie et 
du role des poetes populuires de I’Armenie moderne. 

J’ai toujours pens^ que le pcuple arm£nien a realist? en 
lui le plus grand reve d’Alexandre-le-Grand: fusionnor 
ensemble la civilisation grecque et la civilisation persane. 
La position geographiquo dc l’Arm^nie, situeo entre le 
monde persan et le mondo hellenique, appclait d’uilleurs i 
ce role la race qui l’hubitait. Tou tea les manifestations 
cxt^rieures de la vie armenienne portent ce double cachet, 
depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu’d nos jours. Cela 
est surtout vrai pour la culture intellcctuelle des Ariu^nieos. 
Bien qu’on remarque, jusque parmi les auteurs do I’dge 
d’or de l’armenien clussique, des ^crivains qui, comme 
Eznig, s'inspirent do la precision grecque et d’autres qui, 
comme Faustus de Bvzance, temoignent un goflt assez 
prononct? pour le vague svro-persan, ou pourrait dire, en 
these generate, quo ics couches sup^rieures de la soci^te 
penchent vers la culture hellenique ou europeenne, les 
couches inferieures vers la culture persane ou asiatique. 
C’est a cette demiere cattSgorie qu’appartiennent les poetes 
populaires, et leur muse n’est qu’une langoureuse Orientale. 

S’il est vrai qu’il y ait des races mieux dou«?es quo d’autres 
sous le rapport du don de la poesie, la race armenienne est 
assurement une do celles-ld. La beaute cxeeptionnelle du 
pays et la destinee trugique de ses habitants sont pour 

i (The followinx paper mu rend before the Society on the ltth April, 1893, 
end the form o1 an address ha* been preserved in the printed article.] 
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beaucoup dans cette disposition poetique. Sans parler da 
passe, je dirui qu’on n'u qu’4 parcourir aujourd’hui lea 
diverses provinces armeniennes pour rencontrer a chuque 
pas des chunsonniers et des chansonni4res qui, depourvus 
de toute instruction, improvisent des poeraes d’une touchanto 
naivety et atteignant parfois le sublime. II y » memo des 
provinces qui sont des p£pini4re« de poetes et poetesses 
populaires. L’Armenie est si riche en troubadours quelle 
en fournit ro4me aux pays voisins; on trouvo, en effet, un 
grand nombre d’Armeniens parmi les poetes modernes de la 
Perse, de la Turquie et de la Georgie, et un auteur armenien, 
M. Ghazaros Aghuvnntz, trouvo probable qu’uno partio 
des peaces de la Perse antique ait £te compost par les 
bardes du district de Koghthn, qui a ttt pour l’Anuenie 
ancienne ce que la Provence a M pour la France du moyen 
Age: un nid do troubadours. Bien des bardes anndnieus 
ont chante dans leur langue muternelle, tout uutant qu'en 
turc, en persan ou cn g^orgien; les chansons populaires de 
ces quatre peuplcs ont d’ailleurs une musique et un stylo 
presque identiques. II y a des rapsodes arn^niens qui ont 
compose, en turc, des contes orientaux de longue haleine, 
entrem^les de chansons, laissaut deviner ? 4 et 14 lour pre¬ 
occupation d’adoucir les rnmurs des farouches envahisseurs 
musulman* de leur patrie, tout en servant 4 lea divertir. La 
plupart des troubadours amuiniens empruntent des pseu¬ 
donyms turc* ou persans, qu'il. ont soin d’intercaler dan. 
la dermere strophe de chacune de leurs chansons, comme 
ces paysannes chr4tiennea de l’Arafcie qui, pour attacher 
un souvenir personnel aux tapis qu'ellcs fabriquent, tressent 
au centre une m4che de leur chevelure ou introduhmnt uu 
moms, dans leur dessin, une marque en croix 
Celt, precaution n'oat point oiaen... 

oral cbe.:.a poele. populnirr*, on anr.it facilemcnt oublic 
l.ntour ,1c telle ou telle pocaie, ,’i| «, it 

non, de guerre. L oubli «, d'ailleura. le deatin inevitable do 
tout, chanom do rue.; .11, joui, d’uno immoum p„pulu,itd. 

Z~ t r publi^uo di, cU „„„ 

commence a fa,™ .ntendn, accent. si 
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cbantre, quclqne pen lettr^ par hasard, couche sur le papier 
une pnrtie de sea poeines, il eat rare que eon 4crit passe & 
la posterity. A sa mort, sa femme est la premiere 4 jeter 
au feu aon bagage litteraire, pour emp^cher son file de 
contractor lea gouts de aon p4re, car l’Arm^nienne ne tient 
paa en grand honneur ce qu’elle conaid4re 4 peu pres corame 
un metier de muaicien ambulant et rave pour sea enfants 
une position plus eleroe. Elio n’eat d’ailleura prise d’aucun 
scrupule 4 la vue dcs flammea qui d«5vorent l'couvrc de aon 
mari, car elle ae rappello que le poete £tait parfois aaisi 
d’accea do remords, sa piete originairo ne lui pardonnant 
paa d’avoir exalte lea chorines profanes de V«5uua. 

La pi^t^ eat, en effet, une dea sources ou ces troubadours 
puisent leur inspiration. Comme lea pretres, ila portaient 
jadis un costume special. Ila ont pour patron saint Jean- 
lluptiate (Sourp Garabed) ct l’intitulent “.Sultan de Moush,” 
parce qu’on trouve pr4s de cette ville un vieux couvent 
armenien qui eat d&li£ au precurseur du Christ et ou, disons- 
le en passant, paa une femme n’a le droit de pln&rer, le 
saint nyant etc decapite 4 I’instigation d’uno fille d’Eve. 
Le peuplc considers .Sourp Garabed capable d’uccorder toutes 
sort os de dons 4 ceux qui croient cn lui avec uno foi ardente; 
c’est pourquoi on le aurnomme J louradadonr (qui donne ce 
qui eat desire). Chuque fidele doit solliciter un soul don, 
et, pour fitro sur de l’obtenir, il doit fnire mnigre, en 
l’honneur du auint, pendant toute lo semaine qui precede 
la f4te de Vartnrar , et cela durant sept annees consocutivca. 
On m’a racontd sur lea rives du Boaphore qu’un Armenien, 
qui avuit accompli cette r4glo austere, paaaait do Constanti¬ 
nople 4 Scutari pour ae rendre 4 Moush. Preaac par la 
fuim, il casac uno cro&tc dans le caique et dit: “Que je 
voudrnia avoir un oignon pour croquer avec!” A I’instant 
memo, un oignon y tombe du ciel; Sourp Garabed avait 
realist aon deair, ct rests aourd 4 aca prieres loraqu'il ae 
rendit 4 Moush pour solliciter le don qu’il couvoitait 
Comme lo “ Sultan de Moush" est le dispensatcur de la 
force et de l’adreaae sous toutes leura formes, c’est 4 lui que 
s'odre&sent non paa aeulemeut ceux qui aspirant 4 devenir 
MbU, 1893. 33 
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troubadours, ronis encore ceux qui Teulent devenir acrobates 
ou athletes, ou acquerir une telle force qu’ils puissent briser 
entre leurs doigts do grosses pieces de monnuie et des fers 
A cheral ou, sous la puuine de leur main, les cailloux les 
plus durs. J’ai connu des Armen ions qui faisaient tout 
cela, et lorsque je leur Utaoignais mon admiration, ils 
r^pondnient, en rougissant de raodestie, qu’ila devaient tout 
A Sourp Garabed. Ils portaient, duns des amulettes suspen- 
dues A leur cou, de la terro prise au tombeau du saint; 
les acrobates en avaient mis duns des pelotos suspeudues 
aux deux bouta de leur barre d’equilibre. Ce culto cst 
ossuroment beuucoup plus ancien que notre Are, et saint Jean- 
Baptisto n’est qu’un notn chri-tien substitute au norn d'une 
divinite paienne (proboblement de Vahakn), de mArno qu’on 
u donne un vernis chretien A des fetes pureraent paienne*. 
On sait que le district de Moush n’est que 1’untique Daron, 
oA s’Alevait le village sacre d’Ashdichad, riche en temples 
somptueux. Le plus celebre do ces temples s’appelait 
Vuhevuhian, et l’on y udorait la statue de Yahakn 
(Heracles), dispensateur de la force physique. II est 
probable que dans le temple sur les mines duquel a £td 
biti le monastere do Sourp Garabed, on adorait la force 
intellectuelle comme la force corporelle, persounifi.'-es par 
des Atros mythiques. C’est done a ce convent que vont en 
pAlermnge tous ceux qui d.'sirent se distinguor dans leur 
carriere; ils y jrfnitrent A genoux, prosternes dans la 
poussiere, et baignent de leurs lanncs le tombeau oil reposent 
le* reliques du saint. Les troubadour, placent sur cette 
tombe lour «*z, espece do mandoline, qui n’est probableroent 
autre chose quo cet instrument A cordes dont se servaient 
le, bardes de Koghthn et que Mo.se de Khoren et Jean 
Catholic mi appellant pampirn. Ils sortent du temple plains 
de fo. en eux-mAmes, et font entendre, devant los pelerins 
mums leurs premieres chansons, en invoquant toujour* le 
non, do bourp Garabed. Ce. HomAre. rustiques errent 
ensuite de v. le en ville, et chantent dans les rues popu- 
leases dans les places publiques, 6Ur les ponts, dans les 
cafes frequent^*, eutouri, dune foule boriolAc qui les ecoute 
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bouche bean to et les yeux mouill^s de larmes. J’en ai vu 
un qui a fait foudre en larmes de farouches Janissaires 4 
barlx) blanche, en chantont, dans un bateau de la Cornc 
d’Or, uno vieille chanson turque (Tchifli dabamijayt tchakdim, 
dimwit ), qui leur a rappele le souvenir des beaux jours do 
leur jeunesse, envoles coniine une b&nde de bulbuls. 

Les troubadours urmcniens appartiennent, en general, 4 
la closse des artisans. Le jour, ils cxercent leur metier, 
reservant la nuit 4 lours ebats poetiques. Ils viveut de la 
vie populaire et chantent les joies et les douleurs du peuple; 
ils critiquent memo les octes arbitraires du gouvernement, 
en se servant d’allusions n£buleuses qui sont pourtant 
assez transparentea pour les indigenes, ainsi quo je l'ai 
constate plus d’uno fois sur les lieux memos. Quolques-uns 
com pose ut ou memo improvisent des poesies diductiques et 
erotiques; d’autres jouent, en metne temps, du ms. Tous 
ont la passion do la musique ou plutdt do l’harmonie. Celle- 
ci les pousse 4 la recherche de riches rimes intermeJiaires et 
finales, ce qui les conduit parfois 4 des comparaisons outrees, 
parfois aussi 4 de channantes d&ouvertos. Elle les fuit 
souvent devier du sujet et tomber dans des repetitions. La 
repetition des motifs est d’ailleurs carnct^ristique 4 l'Orient; 
ne la retrouve-t-on pas daus les arabesques de son archi¬ 
tecture et jusque dans les dessins de ses tapis? 

Ces poet os populaires, quo les Armeniens appcllent 
vulgairement des achough*, du mot arabe aachtk (amoureux), 
sont, en gt^n«*ral, aveugles et illettrds; inuis ils poss4dent 
une prodigieuse me mo ire, connaissent la Bible et lo Coran 
et discutent en vers avec des troubadours mahom^tans. 
I)oues d'un tact surprennnt, ils chantent la gloire du 
christianismo dans des milieux hostiles. II y u quelque 
danger 4 le faire, lorsqu’on a pour auditoire des Turcs ot 
des Persons, et l’on cite le cos d’un achough nrmenien qui, 
fore** a Constantinople pur la populace musulmane 4 eni- 
brasser la religion du Propb4to, a subi le martyre en 
chantont en turc ces deux vers : 

Ansil ixMviyim, drunmem bir yani ; 

Dourmouchoum dinitndi merd ou tuerdani. 
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(Jo suis un vrni chrf-tien, je no tourne d’aucun cot£; je 
reste dans nm foi on horn me ot on brave.) 

Co n’est pas uniquement la religion qui inspire cos dis¬ 
cussions ; l’art po^tique les inspire nussi. Dt‘s qu’an aehough 
ncqaiert de la renomm&j, d'autres aehough* viennent rompro 
uno lance avec lui. Toute la ville est en t'nioi quond on 
apprend qu’un troubadour Stranger est venu disputer avec 
le plus fameux des troubadours locaux. Lo caf6 principal 
est choisi pour champ de bntuille; l’on y voit, sur une 
•■strode, les deux champions, accroupis et tenant leur mz. 
L affluence est enonne, muis lo silence est tel qu’on on- 
t.-adroit la chute d un chevou. Le provocateur a suspendu 
nu plafond de 1 etablissement une ^nigme ( mouanwia ), dont 
1 ’aehough local doit deviner le mot. Le duel a lieu & coups 
do vers improvises. Cette perspective do gloire ou de honte 
••naeut tous les deux; ou se croirait au "College de la gaie 
science” ou aux Jeux Olympiques. Si le provoqu^ devine 
lo mot, il propose 4 son tour une «?nigme 4 Petrnuger, et le 
combat continue jusqu’4 ce quo Pun des poetes jette, comme 
on dit, sa langue uux chiens. Le malheureux est condamne 
4 rendre son wt bu vainqueur, qui l’emporte on triompho 
ohez lui, tout en empochant la collecte faite au debut do 
la stance. Mail, souvent, quelques notables interviennent 
et font retourner au vaincu son instrument, on lui faisant 
prendre Pengagemcnt de quitter la vilto ou, au moins, de 
no plus ohnuter en presence du vainqueur. Pourtant, tout 
nc sc passe pas toujours aussi paisiblement. Une partie 
de l’auditoire se prononce quelquefois en faveur d’un des 
rivaux, Pautre partie en faveur de l’autre, ct la stance est 
levee au mil.ou d’uno vol<?c de coups do poing ou m4me 
de yatagnn. Cette scene a surtout lieu 4 la fin do la luttc 
de deux pfhtieaH* (athletes); les coreligionnaires ou com- 
patriots* de Pun attaquont 4 main armec ceux do Pautre, 
*‘t b,<,n ap ” armeniens, sortis victorieux do leur 

lutte «jec de, athUtes musulmans, ont succomW aux 
poignards de leurs ennemis. II y a 4 peine quelques ana, 
la police de Constantinople a du exiler 4 Sivas le lutteur 
armen.en b.mon, qui avail provoque au combat le lutteur 
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grec Panani; an quart de la population de la capitalo eat 
anucnien, un autre quart cat grec, et cea deux Elements 
etaiont tellement aurexcites 4 cause do la lutte que lea 
autorites relf’gutlrent en Aaie un dea combattants, de peur 
que la moiti£ de la ville ne se mit en erneuto, comma a 
l’^poque des Bleus et dea Verts. 

En voua fourniasant cea informations generates aur lea 
troubadours armeniena, je voua ai dej4 rucont<5, Mesduinea 
et Messieurs, une partie de la vie de Saiat-Nova. Je me 
huto de voua fournir & present dea details speciaux aur sou 
compte, empruntes 4 l’excellent ouvrage de Guevork 
Akhverdion, qui a dt4 public, en 1852, 4 Moacou, sous la 
direction du savant philologuo armeoien Jean-Baptiste 
Emin, ct dont la Society Royalo Asiatiquo possible un 
exemplaire, depuia que lea heriticrs de M. Schrumpf lui 
ont oliert, aur uia propoaition, lea livres armeniena uvant 
appnrtenu 4 notre regrette collogue. 

Saiat-Xova eat ne, vers 1712, 4 Tiflia. II a cu pour p4ro 
un Armf’uien pnuvre, qui avail emigre d’Alep, et pour mere 
une Arm^nienne do Iluvlabnr, qui eat 4 peu pres pour la 
capitate gdorgicnne ce qu’eat Whitechapel pour la capitalo 
britannique. Apprenti chez un tiaaerand, le jeuno Aroutin 
(c’est la son nom de bapt4mo) invente une machine qui lui 
permet do tisser dans sa chumbre, au lieu de tisser Ie long 
de la rue, suivant l’usago des tisseranda oriontaux. II fre- 
quentait pourtunt, d4s le baa age, lea reunions oil chautaieut 
lea troubadours et aurtout le faraeux nchough armenien Doati, 
dont il ne rcate pas une ligne uujourd’hui, do aorte que 8amt- 
Xuva est le plus ancien troubadour armenien de Tiflia qui nous 
ait laiss4 do ees compositions. Tout cn tiaannt, il s exeryait 
4 jouer du *c/:, du kamnntcha, du tchongour et do 1 ntnboure, 
instruments de musique proprea au Caueaae et 4 1 Asjo 
Anterieuro. Ass is devant le metier qu’il avait invente, il 
com|)Osait des chansons au bruit monotone de sa navotte et loa 
ckantait le soir dans les maisons dea grands, dont il etait tr4s 
recherche pour sa voix melodieuse. Sea succea l’encourugvnt 
4 renoncer 4 la tisseranderie pour ae livrer uniquement 4 la 
musique et 4 la poesie, et c’est 4 cette occasion qu’il preud le 
aurnom de Stiiat-2foc<i, 
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De 1742 joaqa’4 1759, il charme lea habitants de Tiflis 
par aes poemes tares, g^orgiens et armeniens, et devient 
lueme le chanaonnier farori d’Ittrecl.? II, roi de Georgie, de 
la cour et de la noblesse. La Georgie, quo Byron appclait 
la patrie de la beaut4, 1 inspire par le pittoresquo de sa 
nature, la puret<5 des traits de aes femmes et l’esprit cheva- 
leresque de aes montagnarda. Mnia il sent la lassitude au bout 
de 17 annees de gloire. Offuaque par 1’^clat des banquets, 
que son souffle rnnimait beaucoup plus que le nectar de 
Cakhet, il aspire uu silence et A la solitude, surtout nprSs 
la mort de sa femme, Mannar. Il eat pris d’un tel reraords 
qu’il abandonne, en 1770, sea quatre enfanta, pour ae faire 
moine au couYent de Sourp Nchan A Haghpat Mais il 
pamit, d'apies une tradition recueillie par Akhverdian, 
qne ses admirateurs ne le laissaient pas tranquille dans sii 
rctraite. Ils lui annonccut uu jour qu’un ciittbre troubadour 
etrunger etait arriwS A Tiflis. Pour sauvegarder l’honncur 
do sa ville natale, notre ritinn s’y rend malgn? uu hirer 
except.onnellemcnt rigoureux. Les domestiques du superiour 
du courent de naghpat le retrouvent habilM en ln.que 
ontourl de ses ancien. camarad^, oasis sous le pont du Kour 
sans autre tapis que la face glade du fleuve, et sur le point 
de vaincre son nval aux accents de son violon. 

C. ,ui ert be.iicoup pl M certain q«, celt, llgendo, «W 

T, ? t r ”7 r « rend on 

1 t r°“7 Ue ■*' «*"*■> en Gtorgio de, 

r.v.h.r, d Agh.-M.hBd.Kh™. Il uv.il q ue 

, ddpM.o d.rn, c™,.„ 4 Mordok. ,4 1U n’uvntent ,u,u„ 
?*T r * r ” °" t ‘' r - L ">nemi p™ttrciT,fU„, ot 1, e,m.go ot 

lo piling. cnaneneon,. Le, ddooumnt Saiat-Novo, 

qui pnnit d.n. k „ th , ynU , . ra «, nn0 d „ • 

STSIi 4 “ rtir - 1 '■»'»»» i'ku-^ 

* U tenait u garder sa tete sur ses ^iwules V*;. to 
qui a ait alors 83 ans, leur cne dans leur idiome: 

T r htkhmtnum kliwadan, 

Donmnnam Itnadan. 

( te ne sors pas de l’eglise, je ne me detourne pas de J&ua.) 
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Exaipt'res do cette reponae, les burbares l’ossassinent 4 
coups dc cimeterre, en septembre 179*5. Apres le depart des 
Persons, on enterre le martyr devant la porte de la catbedrale. 

Rien ne nous sernit reste des chansons do Salut-Xova, s il 
n’en avait pas inherit quelques-uncs dans un recueil qu il 
avait remis 4 son fils aln£ Melkissed au moment de son depart 
pour Mozdok. Melkissed, musicien et poete comma son 
pere, conserve avec soin ce recueil, qu’un heureux hasnrd 
fait tomber entre lea mains d'Akhverdian. Le recueil 
conteuait 115 ebansoos en turc et 46 en armenien. Les 
meilleures poesies de Saint-Nova etaient celles qu’il avail 
compose©* en g^orgien, principolement pour la cour royale; 
il n’on rest© malheureusement rien. Les 115 chansons turques, 
bien que plus importantea que celles cu armenien (cette langue 
ctait ulors moins repnndue a Titlis que lo turc), restent 
encore inedites. Akhverdiun n’a livr^ 4 la publicity que lea 
46 chansons armeniennes. Sept de ces poemes sout incom- 
plets, et, duns plusiours parmi les autres, il J a des mot* qui 
sont resits cnigmatiques memo pour Akhverdian, qui pour- 
taut connuisaait 4 fond lo dialect© de ses computriotes de 
Titlis. Les int4ressautes annotations de ce tn£decin armenien, 
4 qui l’on ne saurait reprocher que d’avoir souveat pris pour 
persuns des mots essentiellement nrubes, in’ont permis do 
traduire quelques-unes des chansons de Saiat-Nova, dont lo 
texte armenien, assez obscur parfois, est hijrissc do mots 
persans, arubes, turcs et georgiens, souvent detigures duns 
la bouche de la foule. 

Yoici d’ubord les beaux vers quo le musicien-poete a 
adresscs 4 son violon: 

11 Loue parmi tous les instrument* de musiquo, tu vaux, 6 
violon! un orchestra complet. L’homme vil ne saurait te 
voir; il tMvite comme le jeftne. Tacho d attraper enfin 
le* beaux jours. Qui pourrait t’enlever 4 moitu es un 
instrument de gloire pour le poete. 

“ Ton orcille devrait ctre d’argent, ta tfite pav^e do pier- 
reries; ton manche devrait 4tre d’ivoire, ton ventre embelli do 
nacre; ta corde devrait 4tre en or, ton fer cisele 4 jour. 
Pcrsonne no connait ta voleur; tu es, 6 violon! rubis et 
diumant. 
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“ Ton archet devmit Otrc don* et en millo especes de 
couleurs; tea crina doivent Atro tirds de la queue de 
lTuppogriffe atin que tu parlea en douce melodie. A bien 
dea pcraonnea tu faia pasaer des nuits blanches; tu fuis 
dormir bien d'autrea corame avec de l’opium. Tu ea, d 
violon ! une coupe d’or remplic de vin dclicieux. 

“Tu doubles la valeur do celui qui te manie. Tu demandes 
dabord qu’on npporte du the et du cafe. Tu ea honor,? dans 
le kiosque; en temps de repos, tu veux qu’on t’dldve sur lu 
corniche; quand tu descends duns IWmblee, tu demandes 
de doux amusements et featina. Entoure de belles damea, tu 
occupes, b violon! la moitie de l’aaaemblee. 

“ Tu rejouia bien dea cmura utt nates, tu fuis cesser le frisson 
du malade. Quand tu dlim ta voix douce, tu dpanouis le 
visage do ton joueur. Prie le peuple do dire: Via ceiui qui te 
fait rieonnerI Tant quo Saiat-Nova sera en vie, tu verrus 
bien des choaes, 6 violon ! ” 

Yoici un specimen do sea poesies didactiques, oil ac revile 
dejA 1'atno du futur ermite: 

“ Viena m’dcouter, 6 cceur insens.?! Aimo la pudeur, aime 
la modest,o, anno la retenuo. Si le mondo t’appartenait, 
quaunus-tu emport,? avec toi? Aimo Diou. aimo l’Arae. 
aimo I amitie. 


No fa,s quo ce qu, plait A Dieu. Sui. lea conseiLs inscriU 
dan. la Vie dea Peres. II y a tro ; 8 chofte8 qu ; convionnent 

le li "re ““ ^ V6cril ™’ plume, aimo 

PrenH* 6 n ^ ” 8Ur * . no ro ? te P®* < l° n8 1“ mfimo direction. 
Prenda en juste cons.derat.on le pain et le ael. Agis telle- 

h^nntience “ ".Tr d ° ‘ oi - »« co^il, aimo 

In patience, aime la justice. 

a" * I« plaima 4 ton maitro. Sou humble 

tl ' , D: “ “ ‘ *»- one mime 4,no. 

A,mo 1. paurro, aime Phil,. .im. l^mogor. 

Snul-fioral plnue 4 Dieu que tu foaacn ceci • Sacrifice 

r,: e‘;,Thtr tac ’ lu j ° ■* * * -Xi 
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Mais c’est snrtout dans les chants 4rotiques qu’excelle la 
lyre do Saiat-Nova. Sa palette emprunte au ciel eclatant 
de 1’Orient scs coulenrs les plus voyantes, et son ardento 
imagination, fort peu aseetique parfois, inondo d'une pluie 
d'or et de perles touto beautd qui captive son cccur. En voici 
un specimen: 

“ J’ai parcouru lo rnonde entier, sans en excluro l’Abyssinic, 
et n’ai vu, ma belle, une 6gure comme la tienno; tu es 
sup^rieure 4 toutes les belles. Quo tu t’habilles de toile t^cruo 
ou d’etoffe brodee d’or, tu la trunsformos en soieric, ma belle. 
C’est pourquoi celui qui te voit s’eerie: Bra to / braro! 

“ Tu es un pr&ieux diamunt; heureux celui qui t’aura . 
Celui qui te trouve, no soupire plus; malheur A qui te perd ! 
Que lu tombe de ta mero soit illumin£e! ello est morte, 
bolus! trop tot. Elle devrait vivre, ma belle, pour mettro au 
rnonde encore une peinturo comme toi. 

“ Tu es tkincelanto d&s le principe ; tu es pointill&j de 
tacbes d’or. Un collier de corail est suspendu aux tils de 
ta chcvelure. Tea yeux sout des coupes d or remplies do 
vin, des tasses fnfonntJes au tour. Tes cils, ma belle, sont des 
fleches, des lancettes ou des canifs aiguises. 

“ Ton visage rcssemble ou soleil et t\ la lune. Lo cachemiro 
qui serre ta fine taillu est semblublo A une ccinture d or. 
Tu as h£bdte le peintre, et lo piuceau est tombe de sa main. 
Assise, tu resoembles, ma belle, a une perruebe; dclrout, A 
un bippogriffe. 

“Je ne sernis pas Saiat-Nova si jo fondais snr le sable. 
Quo veux-tu faire do moi ? j’attends des nouvelles do ton 
cccur. Tu es de feu, tea habit# aussi; comment pourrais-jo 
resister A tant de flammes ? Tu as couvert de mousseline, 
ma belle, l’etoffe brodee de lleurs de 1 Hindoustan. 

Voici, pour terminer, un autre chant d’umour, oik le pinceau 
de Suiat-Nova semble rivoliser avoc celui do 1 auteur du 
Cuntiquc des cantiques et fait ptklir le portrait do la belle 
Tehmin^ par I’immortel Firdoussy; je l’ai insert 1 dans mou 
journal Armenia-L’ Armenie, et e'est la seule po&ie do 
Saiat-Nova qui ait encore ete publiee en fran 9 ais ou en 
anglais: 
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SAUT-XOYA, SA VIE ET SES CHANSONS. 


(Tiunrcnox anolaisb.) 

Tq this world I do not sigh, as long as thou art my soul 
to mo. Thou art a golden cup filled with the water of im¬ 
mortality to me. I sit me down, so that thou mnyst cast 
thy shadow on roe: a gold embroidered tent thou art to me. 
Learn my fnult, then slny me: Sultan and Khan thou art 
to mo! 

Thy waist is like a cypress or a plane-tree, thy complexion 
like Frankish satin, thy tongue sugar, thy lip candy; thy 
teeth are pearls and diamonds, thy eyes goid enamelled cups 
adorned with precious stones; a rare and priceless gem, a 
ruby of Mount Bedakhsh thou art to me! 

How can I enduro this affliction ? I* my heart turned 
into stone? Thou hast mode my tears blo^d; I have lost 
my reason from my bead. A young vine thou art in the 
fresh garden, surrounded everywhere with roses; may I 
hover over thee like a nightingale: thou art to me a land¬ 
scape of love! 

Thy love has made me drunk ; I am awake, yet my heart 
slumbers! The world is surfeited with the world, but my 
heart keep hungering for thee. Dearest, what shall I praise 
thee by ? .Nothing else remains in this world. A deer, 
a hippognfT sprung from the fiery sea thou art to me! 

What matters it, if thou speakest to me but once, to show 
that thou art the sweetheart of Salat-Nova P Thy rays fill 

IT. A T * • hi '“ in a»of tb. .u„. Thou 

‘ h0 dove cin„u„,o„, row 

.1 ■„ ■ ”<1 «o*«r of tho field, « 1% of 

the valley thou art to me! 3 
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Abt. XII .—The Buddhist Sources of the (Old Star.) Legend 
of the Twelve Dreams of Shahnish, by Serge D’ Oldenburg, 
Ph.D. Translated by II. Weszkl, I'h.D. 

[Extract from the Journal of tlio Public Iimtruction Office.] 

The Old Russian literature took up the theme of the king, 
who gets the explanation of some miraculous dreams from a 
wise man, in two different versions. In the first of these 
versions, the dreams concern evonts in the king’s life, and 
this version enters into the complex of Stephanit ond Ichnelnt, 
showing itself thus a pretty correct reproduction of the 
Indian original through the Pohlevi, Arab, and Greek 
over-workings. In the second version the dreams have an 
eschatological character, and this version appears as an 
independent tale, known os * Word (=legend) of tho 
dreams of king Warner,’ ‘Word of the twelvo dreams of 
Shahnish,’ etc.: tho nearest sources of this legend are yet 
unknown. 

A. Veselovskiy in his * Word of the twelvo dreams 
of Shahaish,’ after a MS. of the fifteenth century 
(Appendix to the 3-lth voL of the Memoirs Imp. Ac. So. 
St. Petersburg, 1879), relying on a Jataka communicated 
to him by T. P. Minayev, and on the rather probable con¬ 
nection between the words Shahaish and Shahdn-shdh, 
thought it possible that this Slav, legend was taken im¬ 
mediately from the East. We, at present, cannot yet point 

* Cf. sbo thi mw »atW« and .4. G*Uc\W» * IlUtory of RowUa Litera¬ 
ture,’ i. 431; /WirAa, O., *Opi*i i ixvudi it nekoliko jogo*Unm«kith nakopi** 
U P«pi.’ Sunac, 18S9, xxL 187-194 [Dransjert »»ora »» Sahm«h»). 
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out those immediate sources of the ‘ Word,’ which, of course, 
is the most important thing, but we will communicate hero 
two Indian versions of the same, not vet edited, which, 
it seems to us, will not be without importance, chief regard 
being hod to the fact that it is apparently in some Buddhist 
document that the original of the Old Russian legend must 
be nought for. 

The first of these Indian versions comes down to us in 
two texts: (1) in TaqomUra’t Abhidharma Eo { a VydkAyd, 
a commentary on the well-known North Buddhist philo¬ 
sophical work; here the tale of the dreams is quoted from 
some Vmnya text (of. Minayev, Buddhism, i. 90 *q.). For 
this text I have had the use of the following MSS.: (1) 
Paris National Library, Burn. 114; (2) Society As.; (3) 
From the collection of Minayev. 


(2) In the Sum&gadhUmd&M ( c f. Taranatha, Germ. tr. 
p. 59), who calls this text Kailcana Miiluvaduna. Cf also 
Burnouf, Introd. p. 565 *q. (1st ed.). For this text I have 
had the use of MS. D. 98 of the Paris Library. In the 
libetan Kanjur there is a translation of this 

Both texu give the dreams and their explanation in 
almost identical words, but, regarding the occasions on which 
the dreams were explained, the commentary to the Abhi- 
dharmako^a says only: “ten dreams saw king Erkin 
and he told them to the Lord Buddha Ed fm and‘the 
Lord explained them ” Such brevity is easily understood 
in a quotation but does not allow us to affirm certainly, 
that ho frame for the dreams was the same here as in the 
Sum&gadk&c., where the following is related : 

‘‘ In , { p! ^. ti '"r’ when mon reached an age of 20 000 

' A "»f 1 ' v ” 1 - i- the neighbour- 

bocl of JWrr. A. the ki A ? t . 

* ‘T*? *" *»"■ *i‘h « HJ«n wreothoo he 
.«.! .nd therefore »„ colled Kainnamll. Tb. king 
lo\ed her much, and carefully brought her up Btinf 

sy* i,w ,rom k, ' w - 

constan.h gate liberal presents. Once king Erkin saw ten 
reams (see below). He was frightened, and assembled his 
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brahmins to explain them to him. The brahmins said that, 
in order to avert the misfortune portented by those dreams, 
he must sacrifice the blood of tho being he loved most. 
This they said having in view lulnruuamdid. The king, 
on one hund frightened by the dreams, on the other filled 
with love for his daughter, was in despair. KdncanamdlA, 
seeing her father's trouble, counsels him to turn to Kdfi/apa. 
Tho king does so, and Kdfi/ujm explains the dreams and 
quiets the king. The dreams and their explanation are the 
following: 

1. An elephant, going through a little window, sticks there 

with his tail. 

2. A fountain runs after a thirsty man. 

3. A measure of pearls is sold for a measure of porridge. 

4. Sandal is sold for tho price of common wood. 

5. The gardens are full of flowers and fruits, and thieves 

take all flowers and fruits. 

6. Elephants at the time of rutting-season are frightened 

by little children. (In Sum. first 5 then tl.) 

7. A dirty, soiled, monkey defiles another. 

8. A monkey is anointed king. 

9. A piece of cloth is torn by eighteen persons (Sum. adds: 

and cannot be torn). 

10. A crowd of people in quarrels, dissensions, enmities, 
thrash one another (Sum .: A crowd of people, as¬ 
sembling, give themselves over to quarrels, etc.). 

Explanation : These dreams are prognostic* of events that 
will happen at later times, after tho Nirvana of the Buddha 
Silk yet muni. 

1. The disciples of tho Buddha, after they have left (their 

houses) relatives und friends, and taken up a religious 
life, again moke themselves tho likeness of houses in 
the monasteries. 

2. The disciples will go to tho laymen to teach them tho 

law, but the laymen, thirsting after the law, will 
transgress it (?). 
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3. The disciples, for a measure of porridge, given as alms, 

will teach the highest knowledge. 

4. The disciples will place the teaching of the heretics on 

the same grade with that of Buddha. 

5. The disciples will use the gardens, belonging to the 

community, to their own profit. 

6. The bad disciples will drive away the virtuous ones. 

7. The bad disciples will (falsely) accuse the virtuous ones 

of different bad actions. 

8. The disciples will commit, in the monasteries, ndmanti- 

kdhhitktka (?), and in the world the pa^ukdh (?) will 
be masters. 1 

9. After the Buddha’s death his doctrine will separate into 

eighteen schools; but the doctrine of salvation they 
will not bo able to confugo (?). 

10. Among the disciples schisms will arise. 


As will be seen, with the exception of some insignificant 
iff™™*., both ten. praeut 00e the um< , riJretion 
A. »e kno» the Sr,. „f then, onl „ „ 
c»» 0 . *Uh any eertan,, deSne it, ro le,i„n i th „ 

But there rente probability the. i, j. old „ lbu „ t| „ 
Sen.aje.lh. Avedune and may even have been the letter'. 

Unfortunately, we cannot as yet fix any certain date for 

Hindis So “ ? - V - Pr ° bubl ° ,hat the y were composed 

n the *Bi ! T UOn ^ Bimilar le ^ Dd » current 

in the Buddhwt world at a comparatively early date is found 

in the information of the Chine*. A ’ * , ° 

« &tve Me. e 

the dream,. In Benin Xaniio'i r,, i “ „ vt "'° n ot 
So. «. M. . ,r„ 
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the country Crdrasti {Prasenajit), translated before the first 
quarter of the fourth century; No. 634: Sutra spoken by 
Buddha on the ten dreamt of Prasenajit, the king of the country 
(Crdcasti ). The Chinese traveller, I-tsing, of the seventh 
century mentions (Stan. Julien, Melanges de G4ogr. Asiat. et 
de Philol. Sinico-As. extr. des livres Chin. t. i, Paris, 1864, 
p. 305. Extr. du J.A.) that in on ancient book it is said 
that king Bimbisdrtt saw in a dream a piece of cloth and 
a golden stick being divided into eighteen parts; this the 
Buddha explained as a prognostic of the nppearance of 
eighteen schools under king Afoka, hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha. The ‘ ancient book ’ mentioned 
by I-t»iiig and the 62nd chapter of the Ekottardgama are 
not yet known to us, but we are able (thanks to the com¬ 
munication of A. O. Iranorxki) to give here the version 
contained in Nos. 631 and 632 of Bun. Nunj. Cat., which 
is interesting because it forms, as it were, the link between 
the Pali version of the Jiituka and tho Sanskrit ones 
adduced above: with tho latter it coincides in the number 
of dreams; with the former in their eontentt. 

The ‘ frame ’ in all three versions—Pali, Chinese, and 
Sanskrit, is, in general, identical; only the king who sees 
the dreams is in the Sunskfit text Krkin ; in the two 
others Prasenajit ; from tho passage in lotting it will bo 
seen that the theme of these dreams, with eschatological 
explanation, were also ascribed to king Bimbisdra. We give 
the 1 frame ’ in abridgment, but tho dreams and their ex¬ 
planation in full. 

The Buddha was in t^rdcasti, in Jetarana. At this time 
king Prasenajit saw ten dreams, and got much frightened; 
the brahmins order him, for tho prevention of the portented 
misfortunes, to offer a sacrifice of whatever he held most 
dear, beginning with the queen. The king is troubled ; tho 
queen sees his sorrow, asks him, and, learning the reason, 
bids him turn to the Buddha. The Buddha quiets him, 
and explains tho dreams as referring, not to the present, 
but the future. The king thereon turns away from the 
brahmins. 
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1. Three vessel* stand in 
a row: the two outer ones 
full, the middle empty. From 
the outer ones wind arises 
and goes from one to the 
other, but does not enter the 
empty one. 

2. A horse eats from two 
sides—before and aft. 


3. On a little tree flowers 
grow. 

4. On a little tree fruits 
grow. 


5. A man stretches a string; 
behind the mnn is a wether; 
the wether and the man eat 
the string (in 1 only the man 
eats the string). 

C. A fox on a beautiful 
(2 adds: golden) couch eats 
from golden vessels. 


Rich people at future times 
will make presents to each 
other, but will not give at¬ 
tention to the poor. 


In the coming times the 
great (2 adds: and kings) will 
take payment* from govern¬ 
ment, and, besides, rob the 
people. 

In the coming times people 
will grow grey before they 
are 30 (2 adds: from desire, 
luxury, and avarice). 

In coining times young 
girls will be married very 
young (2: before the 15th 
year), and will nurse their 
children without shame (2 
also: they will visit their 
relatives). 1 

In coming times, when the 
men go to business, their 
wives will enter into relations 
with other youths and sleep 
with them (so 1 ; 2: and 
squander their husband’s 
wealth with them). 

In coming times the en¬ 
riched people (‘ parvenus ’) 
will occupy thehighest places, 
and everybody will honour 
them. 


proUb., HI*!., to th. CW*«. ctatom U> vUi. rvUtu- ,f,„ 
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7. A big cow sucks a call. 


8. Four bulls, coining 
together from the four 
regions, rush upon one 
another, trying to throw 
down each the other, and 
then disperse (the text ia 
not quite clear). 


9. In a large pond the 
water in the middle is muddy, 
but on the four sides clear. 

10. The water of a great 
river runs all red. 


In coming times people 
will be unjust; mothers will 
bringtogether their daughters 
with strange men, and reap 
money from this. 

In comingtimes the officials 
(2 : kings, officials, and 
people) will not fear heaven, 
and will lead a bad life; 
therefore the rains will not 
come in time. People will 
pray for rain: a wind will 
arise, clouds assemble, and it 
will thunder, so that they 
hope for rain, but rain will 
not come. 

In coming times, in India, 
they will not honour parents 
and respect the old, but will 
do so in other countries. 

In coming times the kings 
will carry on wars, and fall 
one on the other; they will 
kill people and horses, and 
therefrom rivers of blood 
will run. 


It is easy to conjecture the wny along which our legend 
left India together with Buddhism; it came to the Iranian 
countries, which had a constant intercourse with India. But 
whether it was preserved there, and where it took its farther 
course, we know not. The Iranists as yet treat with re¬ 
markable disdain the novelistic literature of Persia, and 
thus deprive us of one materiul link in the chain of the 
transmigration of fables from East to West. 

Finally, we would allow ourselves some remarks on 
Veselovski’s work : If in S/ia/iauft is hidden Shahdnthdh, 
we may, perhaps, in Irin see Iran P On the words heard 
J.K.S.S. 1893. 34 
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by king Prndijota, cf. the Lohnhtmbkij Jataka (314), 
Petavatthu, iv. 15, nnd Aithasaddaj. (418), which give the 
Pali text of these words. Benfey’s explanation of Kibaribn, 
Kynnron as Keratin is not probable; rather we should seek 
here a corruption of the name of KiityiUjana. To the 
seventh dream of king Pratenqjit, cf. now House, “ A Jataka 
in Pausanias, Folk-lore,” L 409 (1890). 
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Art. XIII.— Women Leaden of the Buddhist Reformation. 

By Mabei. Bode. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Trenckner made a transcript 
of an important Pali work, the commentary on the Angut- 
tara Nikiyn, called Manoratha Pitranl (" Wiah-Fultiller ”), 
written by the great Buddhist commentator, Ituddhagosha. 
When this work is added, by-and-bye, to the list of Pali 
Tests already published, its value, as a further contribution 
to our knowledge of early Buddhism, will hardly need 
putting forwnrd—the book will speak for itself. Meanwhile, 
as it has not yot been edited, the following short extract 
from the Text, accompanied by a translation, may not bo 
without interest. . 

The chapter chosen illustrates the working of the great 
Buddhist reformation, in its original strength and freshness. 
It deals with certain contemporary disciples of Gotama, 
whose names appear in a section of the first Nipiita of 
the collection of Suttas called the Anguttara Nikayu. Here 
wo find a list of thirteen women-disciples, who, after entering 
the Order of “ Bhikkhunis,” exercised great influence, either 
by their teaching or the holiness of their lives. 

In Gotamu’s discourse the disciples are named in turn, 
and the virtue that distinguishes each one is pointed out. 
The commentator adds, beneath every name, an account of 
the disciple’s life, dwelling particularly on that part of 
hor career in which she earned the “ high place ” assigned 
to her by the Master. 
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The sources from which the following portion of the 
Text has been taken are:— 

1. Dr. Trenckners beautifully clear and exact transcript 

of a MS. in the Siiihnlcse writing which he collated 
with a Burmese MS. of Nipatas, 1-3. (Both the 
above MSS. are in the India Office Library, 
Nos. 30 and 31, Phayre Collection.) 

This transcript is referred to in the footnotes under the 
initials T.L, where readings differ. 

2. A Sinhalese MS. very kindly lent me by Dr. Morris 

(referred to as S.M.). 


In the collection of Burmese MSS. at the British Museum 
there is a Tika (sub-commentary) on the Manoratha 
Pfiranl or rather on a part of it, viz. the first Niputa. 

The comments on the chapter in question consist chiefly of 
paraphrases of the expressions used by Buddhagosha, and 
bnef explanations of the scripture verses quoted bv him 
in his account of the thirteen Theris. There ari also 
touches of extra detail added to a few of the stories. 
From the references made to other canonical works, the 
| .ka would seem to be written for readers well vemd in 
the Scriptures; and the meaning is apt to be a little obscure 
in places. It must be said too that, i„ this case, unv 
difficul .os, a, far as the matter is concerned, are added 

° 7 C0pyin8, for the "“roeness of the 
Burmese character lends itself to confusion, unless the 

reTOa ^r" “* ° ff ClCttr, * V aDd «nd 

the Tika betrays a rather careless hand 

r ,he 

Morn.', MS. I„ nmrly .very cw tl!Z*ZZ'st »r» 

-Wch Tnrackjr Z 

d.v noted as such, by underlining. Differences in the 
sense are so rere that the MSS. maydmost beTd to £ 
word for word, the same. 9 
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With regard to tny own translation, I have made it as 
literal as I could, trying to reflect faithfully all the small 
shades of meauing in the original. In all passages where 
I met with difficulties, I have referred them to Professor 
Rhys Davids, feeling that I can thus justify myself in 
placing my work (imperfect us it would have been, without 
his most kind help) before readers whom the subject may 
interest. 

[ This paper was prepared for the Ninth Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in 1892 ; and an abstract of 
it was read at the Congress. The Publication Committee 
being unable, for want of funds, to print it, tho Council 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society was kind enough to order 
its publication in this Journal."] 


[Manoratha PCbaxT ox Anocttara, I. 14. 6.] 

• 

1 . Mah&pqj&patl Got a ml. 

Therlpnliyum pathame yadidam Muhii GotamJ theri 
rattan hunam aggn ti dasseti. Tasaa punhakammo ayara 
anupubbakuthii. Aynra kira Pndumuttara-buddha-kiile 
Hnmsavatiyam kulngeho patisandhim gunhitvei, apareua 
Bamnyena satthu dhuminu-dosanit sunnnti satthilram ckam 
bhikkhunim rattnnnunnm aggutthane thapentara' disva, 
udhikuraknmmam katvii tain thananturam patthesi. 85 
yavajlvam diinam datvii silum samuduyitva uposatham 
upuvnsitvu kappasatasuhassara atikkumma Baranusiyam 
paucunnum dusisatunum jetthika hutva nibbatti. Atha 
vassupaniiyikasaraaye pailca [sata] 1 paccckabuddhii Nan- 
damulakapabbhiirato Isipatano otaritva nagare pindiiya 
caritvii Isipatauam eva gantvd: Yussupimiivikii-kutivu 
atthdyu hatthukammam yucissurnuti civaram purupitvu 
sayanha-samave nagaram parisitvd setthissa gharadvdre 

1 T.I. As* htrt {hopetTi and Ulatr aflm tiuipetnm. 

* AU MSS. o m,t uU. 
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atthnmsu. JetthakadiisT kiitam gahetva udukatittham ga- 
cchanti paccekubuddho nagnram paviiwinte addnsa. Setthi 
tc.'atn ugataknranara sutvil: Ainhakam okaso nattbi, gacchan- 
tuti aha. Atha te nagarit nikkhamante jetthakadasi kiitam 
gahetva pnviaanti disvii kiitam otaretva vunditva nnamitvii 
mukham pidhiiyu : Ayva nagarum pavitthamanlu va nikkha- 
rnanta kinnu kbo ti pucchi. 1 

Yassupanayika-kutiya hatthakammam yiicitum agatambati. 

Laddbum bbante ti ? 

Nu laddbum upiisike ti. 

Kirn pan’era kuti isaareb’eva katabba, duggatehi pi sukka 
katun ti. 

Ycna kcnaci aakkii ti. 


hadbu bbante tnayam knrissamati svc marham bhikkham 
ganhathati nimantetvii udakarn netvil puna kiitam gahetva 
iigumma titthamagge tbatvii agatagata avasesadasivo etth’eva 
liothati vatvii, sabbaaam agatakfile aba: Amroa kirn niccam 
porawa diimkaimnam kuriasatha udiibu dusabhavato 
muccitura icchathati. 

Ajj’evn muccitum iccbiima awe ti. 

Yudi evam maya panca poccekabuddha hatthakammam 


nl ibhanta avatanlya nimantitii, tumhiikum samikehi eka- 
divosaro hatthakammam dupethiiti. 

Ta sadbuti sampaticchitva saynm atavito agatakiile sarai- 
kaonm aroceaum. Te sadhiiti jetthakadiisaasa gebadvare 
mnmpatiraiu. Atha ne jetthakadaal: Sve tiitii pacoeka- 
buddbanan, hatthakammam dethati anisamanm aeikkhitva, 
ae pi na giijhona ovadena tajjetvu patiechapesi. 

Ni punadivase paccckabuddhutiam bbattam datva sabbesam 
damputtannm sad barn adiisi. 

To tavad eta aradrUm parisitva dabbnsambhare samo- 

®r?" kutim c.„k.n..nadi- 

panraran, tova man c a. I ,Uh« ! » 0 iv..p,n b k„ J „„ MIoi tkapetvi 

laaaakabuddha I*" 3 ” “ Ub * pttiiia.m kiirct.S 

vurubkikkkam Yo .ttoo ,ar.d„a,a aa .ukkoti 


I 

1 


8o »n SIRS. (? 
S.JI. pmhapotniL 
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tnssn jetthakadasl sukagehato niharitvS dcti. Evum temasnm 
jaggitva jetthukudasi ekekum dSsim ekekam sutakam vissaj- 
jiipesi, paiicuthulas3takusat3ni uhesuip. T3ni parivattupetva 
paiicannam paccekabuddha*at3nam ticivarani katva adasi. 
Pancannani paccekabuddhaaatatasam pussantnnam yera uka¬ 
se n a G and humadaunpabbu taro agamamsn. Ta pi sabba 
yavajlvam kusalnra katva dcvaloke nibbattimsu. Tasam 
jetthika tato cnvitva Burapasiya avidure pesakiiragaine 
peaukara-jetthakassa gehe nibbutti. Ath’ekadivasatu Padu- 
mavntiyn 1 put la paiicasata pnccekabuddhS R3r3nasiranrh) 
nimuntita rajadvurara ngnntva kanci olokento pi adisva nivat- 
titvii nagaradvarena nikkhamitvn tain pesnkiinigamakam 
ngamnmsu. S3 ittbi paecokubuddhe disva sampiyayuniana 
sabbe vanditva bhikkhnm udasi. Te bhattakiecam katva 
Gandhatnadanum eva ugamamsti. S3 pi yavajlvam kusulam 
katva devamanussesu sumsaranti nrohakam satthu nibbattito 
purctarara eva Devodahanagare Mah3»uppabuddbaasa geho 
putisandhirn ganhi. Gotanii ti *as3 numutn ukamsu. Maha- 
mayayn kunitthn-bhngini hoti. MnntajjhSyaka-br3hmap5 
lakkhanuni pntignnhanta imasaro dvinnam pi kucchiyam 
vasitaduruka cukkarattino bhavissantlti vySkurirasu. Sud- 
dho<lana-maharaja vuyappattakalo ta dvo pi roangalam 
katva attano ghurnro Snesi. Aparubh3ge amhakuin bodhisutto 
Tusitapura cavitvS Mahamayaya kucchiyam patisandhim 
ganhi. Mabamaya tassa jatadivasuto sattame divase kalum 
kutva Tusitapure nibbutti. Suddhodanamaharaja mahilsat- 
tasaa matuccham Mnhapnjapatim uggumahesit thane thapesi 
tastniin kale Nandnkum3ro jSto. Ayam MahapajapatJ 
Nundukutnuram dhutanuam dutva sayum bodhisattarp pari- 
hari. Aparena sainaycna bodhisatto inahabhinikkhuumuum 
nikkhamitv3 sabbuiinutam pitva lokauuggaham kuronto 
unukkumenu Kapilapuram putv3 nagaram pindaya pavisi. 
Ath’ussa pita mah3r3j3 antaravithiyuni ycva dhumnwkntham 
sutva sotapanno ahosi, dutiya-divase Nando pabbajito, 
sattame divase Rahulo. Sattha apurena sainayena Vesali- 
yam upanissaya Kut5g5ras3l3yam viharati. Tusmim samaye 


1 See the whole story below nadcr No. 3, EppaUvayni. 
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Suddhodanamahurujit sofacchattass’eva bettha arahatium 
saccbikatvu parinibbtlyi. Tada MnhapajapaU pabbajjaya 
cittam uppadesi. Tato Rohininaditlre Kuluhavivadusutta- 
pariyosaue nikkhamitvii pabbajitaiinm puucannuni kuinura- 
aaianam padaparicarika sabba va ekacitta hutva Muhapaja- 
tiva snntikam guutra sabba va: satthu sun tike pabbujiHslmuli 
MnhSpajtipntim jetthikam katva satthu santikam gontva 
pabbojitukuma ahesum. Avan ca Muhiipajuputi puthamam 
eva ekinuram sattbarum pabbajjam yacayuinanit nulattha. 
Tosmu kappukam pukkosapetvu kese chindupctva kuslvani 
actbudeUu sabba tu Sakiyanivo adiivu Vestlliin gantva 
Anandatherena dasabulam yacetva utthahi garudhammehi 
pabbojjon ca upasarapaduii ca alatthii. Ita.ru pana sabba 
pi ekato upasampannii ahejurn. 

Ayam ettha sagkhepo, vitthurato pan’etam vattbum puli- 
yam agatam eva. Evum upaaaropauna pana Makdpujiiputl 
sattburam upasamkaroitva abhividetra ckamantam ntthfwi. 
Ath’osaa sattba dhammam desesi. Sa satthu sautiko ca 
kammuttkanara gahetva arahattam pnpum*. Sesa paneasata 
bhikkhuuiyo Sandakovadapariyosane arahattam papunimsu. 
Lvam etatp vattbum 1 samutthitam. AparabbSgc sattba 
Jetavano msinno bhtkkhuniyo tbanantare thapento Malta- 
pujupatup rattaflftunaip ugguttbane tbapeslti. 


rourtn \agga. 

1 . MahdpajdjHitl QoiamL 

th ° <"“ » to T Malta 

Gotamti .ppm, a. .ho chief „f tho „ „ u >w * fa 

W ;‘T int ° h “' or y » f h «* fcnoer 

2^51" ”: d , ,h “‘ *• in ,ho ,i„,o of 

Aftc^arf h * “ b, ‘ , f "” n y « Unimuvali. 

Aftcroari., heartng the IWber diwrM tt . I-u 

£ ImL BWkWxuoI „ .he chief place, 

Aa, forming a „ pired to tU w Wh« 


1 T.I. Titthu. 
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she had done deeds of charity her whole life through, and 
had taken the tow to fulfil the precepts, and had observed 
the Sabbath, after a hundred thousand Kappas had passed 
she was reborn ut Benares, being the chief among fivo 
hundred slaves. Now* when the Vassa season began, five 
hundred Pacceka Buddhas came down from the mountain 
eaves to Isipatuua und went about the city for aims. And 
just ns they came to Isipatona they thought, “We will 
ask them to make ready a dwelling for us; huts for the 
Yassu season.” So, donning meudicunt's robes, and entering 
the city in tho evening, they stood by the gate of a mer¬ 
chant's house. 

The chief of the women-slaves had tuken her water-jar 
and was going down to the ford for water, when she beheld 
the five Pacceka Buddhas entering the city. 

The merchant, hearing the (reason of) their coming, said : 
11 We have no time ! Let them go away.” 

Now, as they were departing from the city, the chief 
slave, bearing her water-jar, wus entering (the city) snd 
saw them. She greeted them and made obeisance to them, 
covering her face. " Sirs,” she asked, “ Wherefore did you 
enter the city, and wherefore are you leaving ? ” “ We 
came to ask that a dwelling for the Yassa season might 
be built for us," they said. 

“ And have you succeeded, sirs ? ” she said. 

“ We have not succeeded, duughter,” they said. 

" And these huts that should be built—can they be built 
only by gentlefolk or by poor folk?” she asked. . 

“ They can be built by any man soever.” 

“ Very good, sirs, we will do it,” she said. “ To-morrow 
receive your food from mo.” And having thus invited 
them and led them to the water-side, she once moro took 
up her water-jar and went awuv. And, standing on the 
path leading to the ford, she said to each one of the slave- 
girls as they came along, “ Stay here,” and when they had 
all come, she said, “ My daughters, will you always do the 
work of a slave for another, or do you desire to be freed 
from slavery ? ” 
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“We would fain be free this very day, mother,” they 
answered. 

11 If *°» p*t your husbands to labour one day for these 
fire hundred holy ones, who cannot find labourers and whom 
I have promised to provide for to-morrow,” she said. 

“ So be it,” they said. 


And, having agreed to this themselves, thev told their 
husbands of it, when they came back from the forest. 

" ^ «ry well, said they, and assembled together at the 
door of the head-man’s dwelling. 

Now the chief woman-slave said to them, “My friends, 
give your labour to these holy men.” And pointing out 
her intention (and scolding with strong admonition those 
who did not wish to work) she made them agree. 

On the morrow, when she hud given a meal to the Pacceku 
Buddhas, she gave the directions to all the slaves. 

They forthwith went into the forest and brought together 
building materials, and, dividing into parties of a hundred, 
they built, for each Buddha, huts, having first made an 
enclosure of cloisters. And they placed furniture, to wit, 
beds and chairs and dnnking-water, there, and caused tho 
Buddhas to take a vow to dwell there three months. 

And they appointed an order of feeding them, and if 
any man were not able (to do so) when his turn came, 

food was brought to him from the house of the chief slave, 
that he might give it. 


And. jutting thua fed them for three month,, the chief 
-om.n-.hm, nunlo each one of tho women-lave. tnke elf o„o 
cloth garment. There -ore 6v, hundred thick cloth.; .ml 
having cared three m ho oxchangtd, » h . b„n gh , (or cut . u 

the LhTt d c 0 7 «*«• And. cron no 

Ihl' ad 1, ' bC ' ,0 hu “ ,lrcd B-Mkaa, pawling throngh 
“• r ' ,Ur ”' d •» ll >» mountuin G.ndh.niiidnno So all 

re£L7„T Si™? lWr Ufe K°°d deed., -or. 

CV “ r"”- ADd ™c. ronUhing 

S" 7* *>“"■ at a ,aUgo of wearer, near 

Benares la tho houre of a mutor-weavor. 

-Now, on a certain day, B, e hundred young n„.l.lh.. c„„o 
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to Benares, invited by the king, and when they hod come 
to the gate of the palace, looking about and seeing no ono 
there, they turned back, and, setting forth by the city 
gate, they reached the village of weavers. 

This woman, seeing the Buddhas and saluting them in 

a friendly way, gave them food. 

They, after taking their meal in due manner, returned 

forthwith to Gandhumiiduno. 

And the woman, after leading a virtuous life, and passing 
through devo worlds and the world of men, was reborn, 
just before our Teacher, re-entering life in the dwelling of 
the eminent Suppabuddho. 

Her family name was Gotaml. She was the younger 
sister of the celebrated Maya. The Ilrahmins, who were 
learned in spells, having perceived the signs of greatness in 
these two, prophesied that the children conceived by them 
would be universal monarchs. 

The great King Suddhodnno, holding a great festival at 
his coming of age, brought the two sisters home to his own 
palace. 

Afterwards our Bodhisat vanished from the Tusita heaven 
and re-entered existence in the womb of Mitya. Mitya, 
on the soventh day after his birth, was born again in dying 
the Tusita heaven. King Suddhodana raised Pajiipati (nunt 
of the Blessed One) to the place of Queen-consort. At 
this time the young prince Nanda was born. Pajiipati, 
handing Nandn over to a foster-mother, continued to tend 
the Bodhisat. 

Lator on, when tho Bodhisat had secluded himself from 
the world and attained wisdom, doing good to mankind, and 
had, in due course, reached the town of Kapila, he entered 
the city, seeking alms. 

Now his father, the great king, having heard him preach 
tho Law even on tho high road, became converted. On tho 
second day Nanda embraced the ascetic life, and on the 
seventh day Bahulo. 

Afterwards the Blessed One took up his abode in a 
turretted hall near VeaalL At this time the great King 
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Suddkodnna died, having attained to Arahatship under the 
royal white umbrella. 

Theu Pajiipati conceived the thought of entering the 
religious life. And afterwards, at the end of tho Ralaka- 
viviidu-Sutta, or Discourse on the strife and contention on the 
banks of the river Rohini. Pujapati sot out, attended by five 
hundred young maidens, who had become converted, and 
who had come, all of one accord, to Pajupatl, thinking, 
“ we will enter the religious life under the Teacher.” Afid 
placing Muhapujaputi at their head, and going to the Teacher, 
they craved that they might enter the Order. 

But even this woman Pajapotl, the first time she besought 
tho Teacher that she might enter tho Order, did not train 
her desire. 

Therefore, sending for the barber, she caused her hair 
to be cut off. donned tho yellow robe, and taking all these 
Sukya women with her, she went to Vesali, and got the 
Thera Ananda to entreat the IToly One for her. And she 
d,d succeed in entering tho religious life and receiving 
ordination, subject to the eight chief laws. 

And all the other women received ordination at the 
same time. 

This is a brief summary, as the story is related in full 
in the Canon. 1 


i J.? I?""* 4 “ 11,0 PajapnlT having 

approached th.Ttoch.r .„ d tnnd. „bei„nce bio,. J 

oo one side. And ,h„ Teoch.r pretohed ,ho Doctrine ,o 
her and this woman, instructed by the Teacher in ecstatic 

hotnr ‘"“TV'* Ar " b “ uhi P- -bo other five 

hundred nun,, a. .be end of .be di«:our« to NntoWto 
otumed t» Arnb...b,p, Tim. did thin .lory unto 

A erwartU, the Teacher, round at Jetornoo, when assign- 
tng pho- to .be l.bibkbuul,, eanlted P.jip.,i to lh(! c £f 
place among thorn »bo nre groat in eapericnoe. 


• Vuuys, Tciti in. J 20 - 327 . 
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2. Khem&} 

Dutiye Khemit ti evarp-niimika bhikkhuni. Ito patthiiya 
ca pann pafihukamme ayatn unupuhbukutbdti avatvsi sabbat- 
tha abhinihiiram adim katva vattabbam eva vukkbumi. 

Atite kirn Padunmttarabuddhakiile Hurnsavatl-nagare ayam 
parivilpannii hutva nibbatti. Ath’ ekadivasam tassa bhaga- 
vuto aggasavakam Sujatnthcram naraa pip day a caruntatn 
disvil tayo modake datvil tarn divasam eva attano kese vissaj- 
jetva therassa diinuin datvil: Aniigute buddbuppade tumho 
viya muhapaiiiiit bhavevyun s ti pattbanam katva, yiivajivam 
kusalukumme appnmatta liutvii kappasatuaahassam deva- 
manusscsu sarpsaritvii, Kassapabuddbakiile Kikissa Earn* 
ranfio gebe patisandbim gahetvu sattannam bbagininum 
abbbuntara hutva visatim vassasuhassiiui gehe yeva konmra- 
brahmucariyu caritva tabi bhaginlhi saddhim dasabaluosa 
rusanupurivesunnip karetva, ekatp buddhantaram deva- 
manussesu samsaritva, imasruim buddhuppade Maddarutjhe 
Sagnlanagnre rujukule patisandbim gunhi. Khemii ti 's.-a 
nil main ukumsu. Tussit sariravunne suvuniiarasa-piujaro 
nbosi. Vayappatta ca pnna Bimbisararaniio gehe agamasi. 
Sa tatbiigate Hajagnbam upanissaya riija-gehe vibarunto: 
eattbd kira rfipe dosam daasetiti riipanuidnmatta hutva 
niaybatnpi rupe dosam daaseyya ti bbaycna dasabala- 
dassanaya na gncchati. Baja cintcsi: aham satthu aggu- 
patthiiyuko: miidisossa ca uiitnu ariva-savakaaaa ngga- 
mnhcsi dusabuluin dassanava na gaccbatL Ea me etum 
ruceatlti. So kavihi Vejuvanuyyanassa vannam bandha- 
petvii: Kbemtiya deviva savanupaeare gayntbuti aba. Sa 
uy viiuuAsu vannam autvii guntukSmil hutva rajauam pati- 
pucchi. Raja: uyvanatn gaccha, sattharam pana ndiava 
uguntum na labhigsasiti aba. Sa ranfio pativucutium udutva 
maggatn putipajji. Raja taya saddhim gacchunte puriso 
aba: Suce devl uyyanuto nivattumana dusabalam pasaati, 

* The whole of thi* etorv recun in different wording in lb* Piranuttbn 
Dipnoi on Thrrt Gitbi 1TO-H4 (n. IM loll, of I'rof. Edwud Muller* 
forthcoming edition fur the Fall Text Society). 

* T.I. bait cjyan. 
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iccetam kusalam, sace puna na passati rajoniiya nam dassc- 
thati. 

Atha kho ea devi divasabhiignm uyyane caritvil nivattanti 
dasabalam adisvit va gantuin araddha. Atha nam rajapuri^u 
attuao aruciya va satthu santikam nayimsu. Sattha nam 
agacchantim diisva iddhiya ckam devaccharam nimminitvu 
tiilavantum gahetva vijamnua viya akiisi. Khernii devi tain 
disva cintesi: man.a vatarahi natthu , 1 evarupa nania dibbac- 
charaputibhaga itthiyo dasabalaasa avidure tittbanti. Abnm 
etasam paricarikii pi nappahomi. Manambi akaruna papa* 
cittassa vnaena nnttha ti nimittam gahetva tam eva itthim 
olokayamanii atthiisi. Ath assn paseantiya va tatbngutassa 
adbittbanabalcna ea itthi pathnmavayam atikkoraina maj- 
jhimvayo thitii viya majjhimavayam ntikkarnma pacchima- 
vaye thita viya ca valitta ca palitakesa kbanckeithiladanta 
aboen. Tato tassa passantiya va saddhim taLavuntena pari- 
vattitva papati. lato Khcnin pubbahetu-sompannatta tnsmim 
iiratnmane iipathagate evam cinteai: Evnni-vidham pi nania 
aariram c’eva rilpom ripattim* papunati. Mayhain pi 
eariram evom-gatikam eva bhaviasatiti. Ath’assa evam 
cintitakkbane sattha imam Dhammapude giitham aha: 

Ye rngarutta anupatanti so tam. 

Say am katam mukkntako va jiilara. 

Etam pi cbetvana paribbajanti. 

Anapekkhino kamasukham pahavati.* 

Sii gatha-pariyoeuue patitthita-pade thita ycva saha pati- 
sambbidabi arabuttam papuni. 

Agaramajjbe ca nama nruhattarp pattena tam divusam eva 
parinibbayitabbam pabbnjitabbam va ‘ boti. Sii pana altano 
ayusankbaraiuim pavattunaku-bhavam fiatva: attano pabbaj- 
jam anujanapessamiti satthanun vanditva nijanivesanam 
gantva nijauam unabbivadctva va atthasi. Raj* ingiten’eva 
nnAa.Ni; anya-dhamn.aip amhattam pattu bhavisaatlti Atha 
nam aha: Devi! guta nu kbo si sattbaram dasaanayati. 


, ^ 

> DhaaL^Al*^ etc. 

* T.I. mi tj pibbajltaihaip T i. 
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Maharaja tumhchi ditthadassanam parittakam, aham pana 
dasabalani sudditthum ukilsim, pubbujjum me anujiinathuti. 

KajS ; Kidhu devi ti sarnputicchitva sovanna-sivikaya 
bhikkhunl-upassayam pesetvii pubbajjesi. Ath’assa Khcma 
numa gihibhiive thita va am hat turn patta ti mahapaiina- 
bbavo piikato nhosi. Idam ettnknm vatthum. Atha sattba 
oporabhuge Jetavone nisinno bbikkhunivo patipatiya thu- 
nanturc thupento Xhemain theritn muhiipanuanara aggat- 
thane thapeaiti. 


2 . K/irmd. 

In the second Sutta the name Khemii means the Bhik- 
khuni so called. Now henceforth, without going into the 
history of their former deeds, I will say only whatever 
ought to be otherwise said, beginning (in the case of each 
one) from her first resolve. 

It is said that, in days gone by, in the time of the 
Buddha Padumutturu, this woman was reborn, a native of 
the city Humsavati. 

Now, one day, seeing the thera Sujdta, one of the two 
chief disciples of that Blessed One, going his round for alms, 
she gave him three sweetmeats. And that very day, she 
had her own hair cut off, and (bartered it for) gifts which 
she gave to the thera, uttering the prayer: “ Hereafter, ut 
some time when a Buddha appears in the world, may I 
become full of wisdom, like you ! ” 

Thenceforth, spending her life zealous in good works, 
and wundering from world to world among gods and men 
for a hundred thousand icons, she re-entered existence, at 
the time of the Buddhu Kassapa, in the palace of Kiki, 
King of KusT, as one among seven sisters; and for twenty 
thousand years sho lived there a life of chastity, and, with 
her sisters, had a dwelling place built for the Blessed One. 

Thou, having passed the interval between that time nnd 
the birth of the noxt Buddha, wandering from life to life 
in the worlds of gods and meu, she was reborn, in the time 
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of this our Buddha, in the royal family in the city of 
>Sagala, in the Modda country. 

They gave her the name Khema ; and her akin was of 
exceeding beauty, yellow as fine gold. 

Now when she had oomo of age, she entered the household 
of King Bimbisara. 

And it was told her of the Blessed One, who was dwelling 
in a royul precinct, not far from Rajagaha: “The Muster 
finds fault with beauty;" so she, being intoxicated with 
her own loveliness, and fearing lest he should point out 
blemishes in her too, would not go to see him. 

The king thought to himself: “ I am a chief supporter 
of the Master. Yet she, the consort of so leading a disciple, 
does not go to see him who has the ten Powers of Wisdom. 
I don’t like it I ” 


So he bade the Court poets compose a poem on the glories 
of the Veluvana Hermitage, and told them : “ Go and sing 
that in the hearing of Khema, the Queen.” 

She, hearing of the beauty of the Hermitage, was seized 
with a desire to go there, and asked the king's leave 
The king replied: “Go to the Hermitage by all means; 
but you will not be able to return thence without paving 
your respects to tho Teacher." 

She made no reply to the king, but started forth on her 

way. 

•• it'a k T “ ld ' h f ■ 1,cnil “ n, « »ho were going with her: 

. ,‘r YM’ " r " un,in S from ,b » Hermitage, 

.hoaU c.<ch ..gh. of the nirW,| One. .,11 .ml 

' “*■ do P™"* hi » »« l« her, in Ike king’. 


,‘ b ” *""• »"n*"»g .bon. the ITcnnitage 

° °f **;•. ; ■ b ~‘ *« deport, without hnving 

W h '"^,?h' ,h0 ■""" d “'*’ Win* her will, 

led her into tho presence of the Master. 

of ^dVhiThe T mg ^ " PprO0chin S' by the power 

of ddhi, the form of a nymph of heavenly beauty, who 

holding a palm-loaf, seemed to be fanning him. 

Khema, the Queen, beholding this nymph, thought to 
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herself: “Alas! I am undone!—inasmuch as women of 
loveliness so divine surround the Bless&l One! I am not 
worthy to be even as their handmaid. Methinks it is by 
nothing else but my wicked thoughts that I am undone! ” 
And, drawing this conclusion, she stood spell-bound, gazing 
at the woman. And, even as she gazed, the woman (by the 
stedfast will of the Tuthagata) seemed to pass from her first 
youth and change to middle-age, and from middle-age she 
seemed to pass on to old age, and stood there, with hair 
grown grey and teeth become all loose and broken. And 
then the Queen, still watching, saw her fall, fan and all, 
lifeless to the ground. 

Then Khemii, (since all the causes heaped up in her former 
existences wrought this result in her,) thought thus: “ So 
glorious and beautiful a body has fallen thus on destruction ! 
Even to a like end must this my body come! " And 
ut the moment she was thinking this, the Master uttered 
this verse of the Dhammapada : “ They who are slaves 
to lust drift down tho stream, as tho spider down 
the web he himself has made. But, parting from it, they 
forsake tho world, and, with gaze no longer set on life, they 
put far from them the pleasures of last!” 

And, at the end of the stanza, she, even os she stood there, 
acquired the Patisambidhus (the Four Gifts of Perfect 
Understanding) and attained to Arahatship. 

Now he who attains to Arahatship while he is yet a 
layman, must pass away in death that very day or enter 
the religious life. She therefore, understanding that tho 
end of her days was near, thought to herself, “I will ask 
permission to forsake the world, myself.” 

And, making obeisance to the Master, she returned to 
the palace, and, saluting the king, stood before him. 

The king, feeling from her very manner that she had 
reached the noble state of Arahatship, said to her: “ Queen, 
have you then really been to see the Blessed One 5* ” 

“ Oh great king,” she answered, “ What you havo seen 
is of little moment. But to me the Blessed One has been 
fully revealed, even to the utmost. I pray you, let me 
z.a.A.*. 1893. 35 
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forsake the world! ” And the king granted her request, and 
sent her in a golden palanquin to the nunnery, where she 
should dwell. 

Now since she, while still a luywoman and called Khemii, 
had attained to Arahatship, it became noised abroad that 
she must have been one gifted with great wisdom. 

This is the story thus far. 

Now afterwards the Master, seated at Jctavana, when 
assigning places, one after the other, to the Bhikkhunis, gave 
to the therl Khema the chief place among those who are 
full of wisdom. 


3. Upjmlarmnd. 

Tatiye Lppahirannd tl niluppalagnbbhasadisena vannena 
saraannagatatta evara laddhanamii therf. Sa kirn Padu- 
muttarabuddhakiilo Hamsavatiyain kulagche putisandhira 
ganhitvu aparabhage mahajanena saddhim satthu santiknm 
gnntva dhammum sunanti satthitrum ekam bhikkhunim 
iddhimantanam aggatthine thapetva disvfi satUiham buddha- 
pamukhassa sanghassa muhadanara datva taro thinantaraiu 
patthesi. 

Sa yuvajham kusalam katva devamanussesu saipsaranti 
Kassapabuddhakiilo Iliriflasl nagare Kikissa-ranno gehe 
patisandhim ganhitva sattanam bhagininam abbhanturu 
hutvu visativassasaha^ni brahmacarivum caritvS bhikkhu- 
sa^gliaasa panvenam karetva devaloke nibbatta; tato cavitvu 
puna mnnussalokurn igmochanti ekasmira gamoke sabatthi 
kammntn katva jivanakatthano nibbatta. Si ekadivasam 
khettakutim gacchantl antariirnagge ekasmira sare pato vu 
pupph.tam podumapupphom disva tam saram oruvha tan c’ova 
puppham lajapukkhipanatthaya sa '-paduminipattau cu 
gahetva kedire sahsisaui chinditvi kutikaya nisinna. Lije 
bhajjitva panca lajasatam gancsi. Tasmim khaije Gandha- 

tnadauapabbate ninxlhasamaixitUto vutthito eko pacceku- 
buddho agautva tossavidurutthine atthasi. 

« T.I. 
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8a puccekabuddham dUva lujehi saddhira padumupuppham 
gahetvii kutito oruyha laje paccekabuddhassa patte pnkkhi- 
pitra padumapupphena pattern pidhaya adasi. Ath’asati 
paccckubuddhe thokam gate etad ahosi: pabbajitii niima 
pupphena unntthikii. Ahum puppham gahetvii piluudhissu* 
miti, gantvii psccekabaddbassa hatthuto puppham gahetvii 
cintesi: sace ayyo pupphena anatthiko abhavissa patta- 
matthake thupetum na udassa addhii ass a attho bhavissatiti. 
Puna gantvii pattamatthake thupetvii puccekabuddham khn- 
miipetvii: bhante i mesa in liijiinara nissandenn liijii gananiiya 
puttii assn padumapupphanissandena nibba'.tam nibbattut thane 
pade pade padumupuppham utthfthatuti putthanum akasi. 
Paccekabuddho tassil pussnntiyii va iikiisena Gandha- 
miiduuain gantvii turn padumaip Nandamulakapubbhiire 
pacceka-buddhiitiam akkaraanasojwnasamlpe piidupurijanum 
katvii thapesi. Su pi tassa kammassa nissandena devaloke 
patisandhim gapin', nibbattakiilato patthaya e’assi pade 
pade mnhiipadutnapupphum utthnsi. 8ii tato cavitvii 
pabbatapiide ckasmim padumaaare padumagubbhe nibbntti. 
Turn nissaya eko tapaso vasati. So piito va mukhadhovnn- 
atthiiya saram gantvii tam puppham disvii cintesi: idam 
pttpphum sesehi muhantataram sesani ca pupphitani idam 
nmkuliuam eva bhavitabbum ettha kiirnneniiti udukam otari- 
tva tam puppham ganhi. Tam tena gahitamattam era 
pupphitam tiipaso antopndumagabbhe nipannnm diirikam 
addasa ditrhukiiluto patthaya dhitusineham labhitvii padu- 
mcn’eva saddhira pannusiilum netva nmncake nipajjiipcsi. 
Ath’ussu tassil puuaanubhiivcna angutthake khlram nibbntti. 
So tosinim pupphc iniliitc annum navara puppham aharitvii 
tain nipajjiipeai. 

Ath'ussii udhiivnnavidhiivanena kljitum snmntthabhiivato 
patthiivn pndaviire padaviire padumnpuppham utthiiti kunkut- 
thariisissa viv’nssa sariravanno hoti. Su appattii deva- 
vannatn atikknntii roiinusavnnnnm ahosi. Sa pitari phnlii- 
phulatthiiya gate pannasaliiyam ohiyyati. Ath’ekadivasara 
tassa vuyappattukiile pitari phaliiphalatthiiya gate eko vuna- 
caruko tam disva cintesi: Manussiinom niitna evoiuvidham 
riipam n'atthi vimamsissdmi nan ti tiipasassa iigamunuin 
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udikkhnnto nisldi. Sa pitari agacchante patipathnm gantva 
taasa batthato kacnkuinnnduluiu aggahesi agantva nisinn- 
assa c’assa at tana karakavattam da*sesi. Tada ao vana- 
carako manuswabhavarp ftutva tapasam abhivadetva nistdi. 
Tapaao turn vunacnrukaip vanamtilnphalonn ca panivena ca 
niraantetva: Bho punsa ininsmitn yeva tbane bhavisaasi 
udahu gnmi&sasiti puccbi. Gnmissdrna bhante idha kirn 
karisaamltL 

Idara tavu ditthnknrnnam ctto va gantva akathetum 
aakkhisaaalti. Sace uyyn na iccbanti kim karnria kathessa- 
miti: tupa.sum vanditva puna ugnmnnnkiilc rnagga saiijaua* 
nntthum sikhnsaunnin ca rukkhasaniiara ca karonto pakkami. 
So pi Burunasitn gantva rajanara addoaa. Raja: kasrna 
iiguto «I ti pucchL A bam deva tumbiikam vnnacaruko 
pabbatapiide accbariyarp itthiratanara diavi agatombiti 
wibbatn povattim knthesi. 

So tassa vacanam sutva vegcna pabbatapadam gantva 
avidure tbane kbandbavSram nivwetva vanncarakena c’eva 
nppcbi ca puriMjhi soddhim t5p, WB s*a bhattakiccam katva 
nwranavclava tattba gantva abhivadetva patisantharum 
ka.va ekamantc nialdi. Raja tipaaaaaa pabbajitaparikkba- 
nibhapdam padamule thapetvi: bbante imaamim thane 
kim kamtna gaccbissamuti aba. 

Gaccbu mahiirajati. 

Gnuhami bbante, ayyawa puna samipe visabbagaparisa 
...Ml, nwumlm p.prf.co «, p.bboji.6^ m „ v5 „ dJhil)1 
gaccbatu bbante tu ' 

Mnmueanaip cittatp nama duttosayam katbam > bohunuam 
mujjhe vasissatiti. 

Amluim rucitakalato pattbaya naro scsanam jetthakattbaue 
{hnpetva pat.ggahitum iakkhuwamm bbante ti. 

So rafifm katbam autvi dabnrakale gahitanamavaaeneva: 

“ dhitarnm t**"* » ^‘vacancneva 

pannasaluto lakkliumitva pi.aram abhivadetva attbaai. Alba 

! , .,?V_ TV * IP “ mma ^.v«Ppatta, imaatnin ca tbane 
nu,ua dittbakaiato pattbaya voaitum aphaaukam, 


ranna 


1 St all MSS. 
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saddhim yeva gaccha am mil ti. Sa sadhiiti pitu vacanam 
sampaticcbitva ubbivadetvu pnrodamuna attbilsi. 

Raja: Imissa pitu cittam ganhainlti tusmim yeva thaue 
kahapunuru-simhi thapctva abbisekam akasi. 

Atha num guhetva attano nagaram iinetva agatakaluto 
putt bay a sesitthiyo anolukctva tilya saddhim yeva rarnati. 
Tu ittbiyo issiipakuta num rartfio unture puribbinditukiiinii 
evara abarnsu : Naykm maharaja manuasajiitikii. Kaham 
nil inn tumho monusaunam vicurunuttbiiue puduiuitni uttha- 
bantiini ditthapubbiiai ? addba a yam yukkbini, nibarutha 
natn mabariijuti. 

rtilja tii-sam katbam sutva tunhi ahosi. Ath’assa aparetta 
aamayona paccanto kupito so garubhdn! PudumarutI ti tain 
nagare thapctvii paccantara agutniisi. Atha ta ittbiyo tas&a 
upattbavikaya laneam dutva: Imissa diirakam jatumuttum 
eva apanctvii ekarn darugbatikain lobitena mukkbetvii 
santiko tbnpeblti abarnsu. Padumavatiyii pi na ciross’eva 
gabbha-vutthiinam ahosi. Mabapadumn-kumuro ekako va 
kucchiynm vasi, avasesa ekuua pancasatd daruku Mahii- 
padumakuinanusa matukuccbito nikkhamitva nipuunu-kale 
samsednjii butvii nibbattimsu. 

Ath ’ossa na tiiva ayam satim labhntiti iintvil sa upattbii- 
yikit ekarn darugbatikain lohitena mnkkbetvii sramipe tbu- 
potvd tasatn itthinum sannam adilsi. Ta puiicasatii pi ittbiyo 
ekekd ekekam diirakam gabetva cundiinam santikaiu posetva 
kiirnmlukum ahurdpeivd attanii attanii gabitadarake tattba 
nipajjapetvii buhi lanjanain katvii thapayimsu. Padumavali 
pi kho sauaam lubbitva tad upattbuyikara: Kim vijittatuki 
aintnii ti pucebi. Sit tarn santajjetvii: Kuto tvum diirakam 
labbissasiti vntva Avam te kuccbito nikkbantadarako ti 
lobitamakkhitam darugbatikam purato tbapesi. Sa tarn 
disvu dornonassappnUa: Sigban tain pbaletra apanebi. 
Saco koei 1 passeyya lajjitabbam bbaveyvati aba. Sii 
tassii katham sutvii uttbakiiuiii viva darugbatikam pbalotrii 
uddbune pakkhipi. 

Raja pi paccantato ugantvii nukkhattanr patimiinento bnhi- 


» T.I. kori. 
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nugare khandhuvurum mupetva nisTdi. Atlm til paiicnaata 
itthiyo ruimo paceuggarnunum aguntva ahamau: Tvam 
mahiiiujii ainhakatn na aadduhaai, amhehi vuttam akuranam 
viya hoti. Tvam inuheaiya upattliayikani pakkoaiipctva 
patipuccha durughulikum te devl vi jit tit ti. 

Iliija tarn karanura uuupuparikkhipitvn amanuasa-jatika 
bbuviasut! ti turn gebato nikkuddhi. Taaaa rajagehato saha 
nikkbamauen'eva padumapuppbuni antaradhnyimsu. Sart- 
racchavi pi vivannii abosi. Sit ekikii va antaravlthivii paviisi. 
Atba nam eku vayappattii mahnllika itthi diavii dhltuaiuckum 
uppiidetva: Kabam gucchasi ammiiti aba. 

Aguntukumbi vaianattbanam olokcnti carumlti. 

Idhaguccba amma ti vasanatthanura datva bbojunam pati- 
yadesi. 

Tu*Wi imioa va niyamena tattba vusatniinava ta paiicnsata 
itthiyo ekaciltu hutva lijanaip aliamsu : Maharaja tumheau 
khandhayaram gateau amhehi Gangadevataya: Amhaknra 
dev® vijitawijgame agate balikatnmam katva udakuki|um 
kariaaamiti patthitam atthi, etaruattham deva janapcmati. 

Baja toaarp vaeanena tuttho Gangaya udakakijikam kiitura 
agmmam. Ia pi attatm attaoa gahitukarapdakam patic- 
ibunnatp katva udayu nudim gantvS tcsam karandukatmm 
jmticchadnnatthaip parupitva piirupitvu udnke ' patitvu 
kuraiujiike y.majjeaum. Te pi kho karnnduka tabbe pi 
gantva beuhaaote ptwmtajalamhi Ugghpm. ' Tuto udaka- 
k,!«m k.l.tya ranno utti^akiile jalaip ukkhipanta te 
kuranduko dwva raiiuo wntikam nayimsu 

Raja_knmnc]nke oloketvi: Kim tSta kan^dakeaud aha. 

N# janaraa detail. 

S" te karandake vivarJpetvn olokento pathamam Maha- 
padunm-kumaraasu kan.mh.karo vivarupesi. 

T. *om pana aabWmpi a*sa kanmdakeau nipajjapitadivaae 
jeva paflfcddhiya* anguttbake kblram nibbatti Sakko 

JSSiiSj£2° " ik ^ kh “ U5 '“^am antokarandake 
akkba hkbapeo: line kumarii Padumavativa kucchNmim 

Baranaatrafifio put, a, atba ne Pkdun.ava.ivg 


1 S.M. PniittiiUhiTi. 
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aaputtiyo paiicasata itthivo karandakesu pakkhipitvi udake 
khipiniMi. Kaja imam karanam janiitiiti. 

Kura in lake vivattamatto raja akkhariini vucetvd darake 
disva Muhapaduumkumarum ukkhipitva: Vegavegena rathe 
yojctva asse kappetha, ahum ojja antonagarora pavisitva 
ekaecaunm mutugiimanam piyam karissamiti pasadavaram 
aruyha hatthigivaya sahassabbandikam thapetva bhoriii 
carapesi: Yo Paduuiavatim passati imam sahawam gaiiha- 
tuti. 

Tam katharn sutva Padumavati matu aaiiiiam odasi: llat- 
thiglvato sahaAsara ganha utnmnti. 

Kalinin evurupam ganhitum visahilmiti. 

JSii dutivam pi tativam pi vutte: Kim vatva ganhurui 
amma ti aha. 

Mania dhlta Padumavati devi namilti vatva ganhuhlti. 

Sa: Yam hotu turn hotiiti gantva sahassa-carjgotukara 
ganhi. Atha nam mnnusrii pucchitnsu : Pndumavatim devim 
passasi ammati. 

Ahum na puAsami. Dhlta kira me passatiti aha. 

To: Kaham pana sa ammati vatva tiiya snddhitn gantva 
Puduiuuvatim saiijanitvii piidesu nipatimsu. Taaruim kale: 
Sa Padumavati devi ayan ti natva: Bhariyam vata itthiya 
knmnitun katam ya evomvidhassa raiiiio mahesi sninann eva- 
rupe thane niritrakkhu vaslti, dgatil pi rujapurisa Padumava- 
tiva nivesanara setaaanihi parikkhipilpetva dviire ilrakkham 
thapetva gantva raiiiio arocceum. 

llaja sovanna-sivikara pesesi. Sa : Ahum evam na- 
gumivsami, mama vasanatthanato patthaya yava rajagehum 
elthuntare varapotthokacittattharuke atthariipetva upari 
sovanna-tiirakuvicittam celavitanam bandhapetva passi- 
dbunullhuyu subbiilankarosu puhitesu pndnsii va gumissunii, 
evum me niiguru anmpattim pasaissantiti aha. 

Riija Padumuvatiyu rucim karothati aDn. Tato Puduma- 
vatl sabbaposadnnum pasiidetvu rajageham gamisuamlti mag- 
gam putipujji. Ath 'assa akkimta-akkanta-akkantatthano 
varapotthuko cittutthurukum bhiuditva podumapupphani 
utthiiusu. Sa niahujanassa attano eampattim dassctva riija 
nivesanum aruyha sabbe pi te cittattharuke tuasa mahallikaya 
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posavonikamulam katva dapesi. Raja pi ta poocosata itthivo 
pukko*apetva ini a te devi dasivo katvii dcmiti aha. 

Sudhu maharaja etasam dinnabhavom sakalunagure jiina- 
pehlti. 

Ruja nngaro bberim carapesi: Padumavatiyii dubhika 1 
paficaaatii ittbiyo etissii va daaiyo katva dinna ti. Sa tusnm 
•akalanagurc va dfuibhavo aallukkhito ti uatva : Aham mama 
diisiyo bbujissa kiituip labhumi devati. 

Rujii nam puccbi: Tava iccba devlti. Evurn santo tam 
eva bherivudukam pakkosupetva: Padumavati-deviya atUuio 
da«yo katva dinuii pancosaU va ittbiyo aabba va bbujiaaa 
kata ti puna bheriii cunlpetkiiii aha. 

Tiisam bhujissubhave kate ekunani pa/ica puttnaatani tiisarp 
yeva hattke posauatthilya datvii gayurp Muhapadumukumarura 
yeva ganhi. 

Athn aparabhiige tesaip kumardnaip kljunavave sampatte 
raja uyyane nanavidhnm kilunattbanam kiireai. ’ To uttano 
solasavagsuddcaikakiile aabbe va ekato hutvii puduma- 
auficbannuya mangaiapokkharaniya kijanti nnva-padu.naui 
pupphantam purana-padumini ca vantato patantiini diavS : 
Ima-.su lava anupadtnnako^a evarupii jarii paputfti, kimanga 
p.na arabaknm aarirauga, idam pi hi ovum gutikam eva 
bhaviaaatiti arammanum gahetvii, gabbe va paccekabodhi> 

nanaip n.bbattetva uttbiyuttbdya padumakunnikfwu pallan- 
kena maidinuu. 


Atba tohi aaddbim gatapuriga- hahuga.am divtuam natva: 
Ayyaputta tumhakam velum janatbati ahnragu. To tunhi 
nbeaum. Puma gantvii nnno iirocegutp : KumSra deva 

S karamUi^ Dl8innii amheSU kath€,1,cau vucibhedam 
Yatharuciya negam niaidituip dethati. 

T...hh.r, i ti„ gahila irUkhi paduma-knnpiknBti 

ZZZ,£ r-‘* l.uaiwlivuae upu. 

auipknmitva. Dev a velum janatbati ahamau 
, n _ ia ™P deva, paccekabuddha na, na mttVttn U 
Ayya tumho bbiirikatp kutharp katbetha paccekabuddha 


1 & T.I. S.M. A«J dn Miill 
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nama na tumhddisd honti, dvnngulakesamassu pana kayo 
patimukku-attha purikkhaia hontiti. 

Teua tumlie bburiyum kathethnti dakkhina-hatthena slsam 
parutnasiimu. Tdvad eva gihilingara anturadhdyi utthn- 
purikkhdrd kayo patiinukka va uhesum. Tato pussantasa’eva 
muhdjunussa dkdsena Nandamulukupabbbaram agnmamsu. 

Sd pi kho Pudumavntl dovl: Ahnm bahuputta hutvn 
niputta jdtd ti hudayosokam patvd ten’evu riigena kitlum 
katva Ildjagahanagare dvara-gainake sahattbeua kummam 
katva jlvanattbdne nibbatti. 

Atba apirabbage kulagharam gat it ekadivasatn sdmikossa 
khettum yagum hararodud tesurn attano puttunaiu antare 
nttha paccekabuddhe bhikkhdi-draveluvum dkdsena dgu- 
cchnnte disvd slghn-slghara gantvii samiktisaa drocesi: Passa 
oyya' paccokabuddhe, etc nitnantetvd bhojeyydtudti. So 
aha: 6tttnand sakund talma, to atitiudd pi evam caranti, na 
ote paccckabuddhd ti. To tesam kathentdnum yeva avidura- 
t thane otarimau. 8ii ittbl nam divasam nttanii lubhunukutn 
khnjjabhojjam teaatn dutvii to nttha pi jane 5 : Mayhara 
bhikklmtn gunhathuti aba. 

Sddhu updsike, tavu sakkdro cttako va hotu dsanuni co 
atth’ovu hontu, anno pana baba pi paccokabuddhe disvd tava 
cittnm sandhdreyydstti. 

Sii punadivuse nttha dsandni puniidpetvd atthdnam sakkdra- 
sanuuitnatu patiyddetvd nistdt. Nimantita paccekabuddhii 
aesanum aaniiam adaratu: Mdrisa ajjn anuuttba ngantvd 
sabbe va turahakain mdtu sanguhnm karothdti. To tesam 
vacannm sutva sabbe vu ok a to ukaaetm dgantvd miitu gittna- 
dviire jcTtur uhesum. Sa pi puthamam lnddhasuniidtdya 
bahu pi disvd nu kumpittha, sabbe va to go ham puvesetvd 
dsanesu nisidiipcai. Tosu pi patipdtiyd ni»!dantesu navurao 
navamo annum attha dauniini mdpetvd sayara dhurasane 
nisidati. Ydvn dsandni vuddhanti tava geham vaddbati, 
evam tesu subbesu pi nisinnosu sd itthi atthdnam jxaccoka- 
buddbdnatn patiydditam sakkdrura paucnsatanampi ydvnd- 
atthum datvd attha ni}uppalahatthake dhuritvd niiuuntita- 

1 T.I. sjirTo. 

* T.I. Atu jsni PD rrttUd to jut*. 8.M. <U« tCMip datri mu attha pi jani. 
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paccekabuddhanam yeva pildamule thapetrd aha: Mayhap 
bhante nibbattanibbattatthano sariruvunno itnpsani niiuppa* 
lauain ontogabbhavanno hotiiti. Paccekubuddha inutu anu- 
modanam kutva Gundhamudanam } T ova agumumsu. 

Sa pi ydvajlvam kusalam katva tuto cut a dcvaloke 
nibbattitva iuiasmim buddhuppude Suvattbivain setthikule 
patisandbim gunhi. ^lluppalugubbha* suiuunu - vunnutava 
cWi Uppala-vanna t’eva nnmam akanuu. AthWi vuyup- 
pattukiile snkula-Jambudipo rujano ca setthino ca eetthissa 
santikam puhinimau: dhltaram ambakam detuti. 1 Apahiuunto 
niitua nahosi. latoscttbi ciutesi: Ahum sabbeeain muuuin 
gahetum na sakkhissamiti, upiiyaro pun’ckani kariasiiiniti. 
Dbltarara pakkositvu: pubbajitum amma eakkhisaaaiti ulm. 

Taasii pnccbimabbavikatta tarn vocation she asitta-satapa- 
katelum viva abon. ra*mu pitaram: I'abbuji&sauii tutati 
aha. So tussa sakkaram katvii bhikkhuni-upossavaiu uetvu 
pabbajeei. 

Tawii acirapabbajitaya eva uposathSgare tiilaviiro pdpuni. 
SS dipam jaletva uposatl.ngarutn aammajjitvii podlpank- 
kbaya nimittam ganhi. Taenia thatva va punappuna 
olokiyamuna tejoknsiniirammanum jbunam nibbuttetvii tad 
eva pidakam katva arubattam papuni. Arabuttuphuleiia 
aaddbiip yeva lddhi-vikubbane oingavoM ahosi. Sa apara- 
bhnge wttbu \ amakapStfliiriyoip katadivaae: Abnm bhante 
pntihanyam karisaamlti slhanadam uadi. Sattba idam 
kavnnam attbuppattim katva Jetavanavibiire nimnno pati- 
pujiya bhikkhumyo thanantureau tbupeuto iuium tberim 
lddhi-mantauain aggatthane tbapeaiti. 


In the third Sutta by U IV alatanna, be means the Then, 
who came by that name, because she had a akin like the 
colour in the heart of the dark blue lotus. 

****** th! - W T U re ' ent€rod ex **tence in a noble 
family at Haniaavati, ,n the time of the Buddha Padumuttara. 

* 8.M. pacta. 
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And afterwards, on bearing the Law preached, she had seen 
the Muster exalt a certain Bhikkhuni to the chief place 
umong those who are gifted with spiritual powers, aud 
(thereupon) for seven days, she showed great hospitality to 
the Order of Bhikkhus, with the Buddha at their head, aud 
she herself aspired to that same high place. 

And after spending her wholo life in good deeds, and 
passing from world to world of gods and men, she was 
reborn, as one of seven sisters, in the palace of Kiki, the 
king, in the city of Benares, in the time of the Buddha 
Kussapa. And for twenty thousand yeurs she lived a life 
of chastity, and hud a dwelling built for the Order ot 
Bhikkhus, and was then reborn in the Deva heaven. Aud 
falling from thence, and again entering the world ol men, 
she was reborn in a certain village, as oue who laboured with 
her hands for a living. 

One duv, when she was going to her hut in the field, 
she saw, in a certain pond, a lotus blossom that hud opened 
that very morning. So she stepped down into the pond, 
and took that same lotus blossom and a lotus leaf to hold 
the seeds. Then she cut some heads of rice in the field 
and sat down in her hut, and when she had separated the 
seeds and counted them there were five hundred. 

At this moment, a certain Pacceka Buddha, having arisen 
from a trance on the mountain Gandhamadano, camo and 
stood at a spot near her. 

Now, when she saw the Pacceka Buddha, she took the 
seeds and the lot us-blossom, and coming down from her 
hut, she threw the seeds into the alms-bowl of the Puccekn 
Buddha, and gave him the lotus-blossom, as a cover for 
the bowl. 

But when the Pucceka Buddha had gone on a little way, 
the thought enme to her: “ A flower is of no use to an 
ascetic! I will get buck the blossom and adorn myself 
with it.” 

So she went and took the blossom from the Pacceka 
Buddha’s hand. 

But then she thought: “ If the holy man had not wanted 
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the flower he would not hare let me put it on his bowl. For 
u certainty, he must have need thereof.” 

So she went back, and pul the leaf again on the top 
of the bowl, and begged the forgiveness of the Pucceka 
Buddha. 

And she uttered this prayer : “ Sir, may this gift of seeds 
bring this result to me—may I have children even as the 
seeds in number! and because of the gift of the lotus, may 
lotus-blossoms spring up in my footsteps, wheresoever I 
may be born ngnin ! ” 

And, oven as she gazed, the Paccekn Buddha, rising into 
the air, returned to Gandhamudano^ and, taking the flower, 
he placed it on the stairs used by the Pacceka Buddhas, up 
the slope which hod (Luke) Mandu at its base. 

And this woman also, as a result of that deed of hcr's, 
re-entered existence in the Derm heaven. And from the 
time of her birth there, there sprang up at her every 
footstep, a great lotus-blossom. Then, having fallen from 
thence she was reborn, in the heart of n lotus-flower, in 
a certain lotus-pond, at the foot of a mountain. Near to 
this spot there lived a hermit. Having gone to the pond 
one morning to wash his mouth, and seeing that blossom, 
he thought: “This blossom is larger than the rest. The 
other, are full-blown, yet this is only a bud. There must be 
a reason for it” And he stepped down into the water and 
plucked the blossom ; and, even as he plucked it, it opened, 
and the hermit saw, lying i n the heart of the flower, n beby 
girl. A. soon us ho saw her he felt the love of a father 
for her and he bore her, lotus and all, to his hut of leaves 
and L,d her on his bed. And behold 1 by reason of the 

T. thcre CUm ° “ iUt from h “ thumb, where¬ 

with to feed her. 

Now, when that blossom was faded, he brought another 
fresh one and aid her in it. And, from the time she was 

k r ther in pItt * “ 8t °P *• 
^1 ur Tfi T BP T ? UP - And her 8ki " like 

the colour of tine clay, and her beauty, though not wholly 
god-like, surpassed mortal beauty. 8 J 
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Now when her father went out to seek for fruits, she 
used to be left in the hut. So, one duy, when she was grown 
up, and her father had gone to seek for fruits, a certain 
forester saw her and thought: “ A being of such loveliness 
cannot be mortul! I must look into this! ” And ho seated 
himself, waiting for the hermit to come back. 

Now she, on her father’s return, went to meet him, and 
took from his hand hi* carrying-polo and water-pot, and 
when they had come home, and he hod sat down, she showed 
him the work she had done herself. And then the forester 
saw that she was u human being. So, after greeting the 
hermit, ho seated himself. 

Now when the hermit had offered the forester roots and 
fruits, he asked him : 

“ Sir, arc you one who belongs to this place, or are you 
going hence P ” 

M I am going hence, reverend sir, why should I stay 
here?" 

“ When you have gone hence, will you be able to keep 
silence on what you have seen here ? ” 

“If you do not wish it, your reverence, why should I 
talk about it?” 

So he bode farewell to the hermit and set out. But, 
in order to recognise the road again, when he should return, 
he put marks on the branches and trees. 

Moreover, he went straight to Benares and saw the king. 

The king said to him : “ What have you cotne here for ? 

And ho said: “ Your highness, I am your forester. And 
thus employed at the foot of a mountain I saw a jewel 
among women. So I have come hither.” And he told 
him the whole matter. 

The king, after hearing his story, went forthwith to tho 
foot of the mountain, and had a camp pitched hard by, 
and, together with that same forester and a few attendants 
he went to the hermit, at a time when he had just finished 
his meal and nos sitting down. 

And on his arrival he saluted the hermit, and offered him 
a friendly greeting, and seated himself on one side. 
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Then the kin ft, after placing at the hermit's feet such 
things os are needed for the use of an ascetic, said : 

“ Reverend sir, what could we do in such a place as this ? 
We must be getting off.” 

“ Go, then, great king ! ” 

“ I am just off. But it is rumoured that there are people 
of the other sex here. Now that is a hindrance to the 
life of a recluse. Let her go away with me.” 

“The thoughts of men are evil. How could she dwell 
amongst so many ? ” 

" Oh! we are able to take charge of her, and put her 
in a position of great standing above others.” 

The hermit listened to what the king said, and summoned 
her, saying: “Come, Lotus, my child!” using tho name 
which he had given her as a buby. 

And, at tho very first summons, she came out of the hut 
and made obeisance to her father and stood there. 

Then her father said to her: “ My child, you are grown 
up now. And henceforth, since the king has seen vou, 
it is not well that you should live in this place. Go, my 
child, go with the king himself.” 

\ cry well, father mine,” said she, consenting, and making 
obeisance to him. 

But even as she stood there she burst into tears. 

And the king said to himself: " I gather what the father 
wants. And, then and there, he had her seated on a heap 
of gold coins, put down there, and anointed queen. 

Then ho took her away and brought her to his own 
city. And, from the time of her coming there, he did not 
look at the other women, but took delight onlv in her. Now 
those other women, waxing jealous, and anxious to cause 
division between her and the king, said to him: “This 
woman is not sprung from the race of men, great king! 

here did you ever before see lotuses spring up in the 
footsteps of a human being? Truly this woman is uncanny ! 
Put her away, great king! ” 

But the king, hearing this, said nothing. 

Now soon afterwards a border province broke out into 
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revolt, and ho, knowing that PadumavntI was far gone with 
child, left her in the city, while he went away to the border 
province. 

So those other women gave her serving-woman a bribe, 
and said to her: “As soon as her child is born, take it 
away and smear a log of wood with blood, and put it beside 
her.’" 

Now shortly afterwards Padumavatl was delivered. And 
Muhsi Paduma, the Prince, was alone in her womb, but 
five hundred children, less one, came into being from the 
moisture, at the moment when Muhii Paduma was laid down, 
after his birth. 

Then the serving-womnti, seeing that Padumavatl had 
not vet come to herself, smeared a log of wood with blood, 
and put it beside her, and told the other women. So the 
five hundred women, taking each of them ono of the 
children, sent to the turners and caused boxes to be brought, 
and each laid therein the child she hud taken, and sealed 
the box outside. 

And now, behold ! Padumavatl came to herself, and asked 

tho serving - woman: “ Mother! what have 1 brought 

forth ? ” And the other, reviling her, said : “ IIow could 

you be able to bear a child! This is the child of your 

womb 1 " and she put before her the log smeared with blood. 

And Padumavatl, on seeing that, was cast down, and said : 

“ Break it up quickly and bear it away ! Were anyone 

to see it, I should be sorely shamed! ” 

w • # 

And the servant, hearing this, as if she was anxious 

to destroy it, broke it up and flung it into the oven. 

And now the king, when he had returned from the border 
province, celebrated a festival, and pitching his camp outsido 
the city, he toook up his abode there. Then those five 
hundred women went to welcome the king, and said to 
him: “You would not believe us, great king, you thought 
there was no reason in what we said! Now summon your 
consort’s serving-womun, and question her! ^ our queen has 

given birth to a log of wood ! ” 

And the king, without looking into their motive, thought: 
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" She is not of the human race ! ” And he drove her forth 
from his house. 

And, as for her, even as she departed from the royal 
palace, her lotus-blossoms vanished uud the colour of her 
skin grew won. 

So, all alone, she went through the streets. 

Now a certain aged woman suw her, and feeling a motherly 
tenderness for her, said to her : 

“ Daughter, where are you going?” 

“ I am wondering about, seeking a dwelling-place among 
strangers,” she answered. 

“Come here then, my daughter!” “And she gave her 
a home and provided her with food.” 

Now, when she was living there in this way. the other 
five hundred women, agreeing together, said; “The people 
have petitioned the king, saying; 'Great king, when we 
have gone to your camp, and with you have offered sacrifice 
to the goddess of the Ganga River (since our king has 
returned victorious), let us celebrate a river-festival! ’ Let 
us tell the king this,” they said. 

And the king, well pleased with what they said, went 
to hold a rtver-festivoL 


Then did those women, each one carrying the child she 
had token, keeping it out of sight, go to the river, and, 
««h on. eov.nng „ p her box to bid. it, thov throw ih. 
b»”» , th ! w " w - ““l lo! thm bo,.,, Ling nl„ ng , 
.... cught .» * ,pr„d under th» wTter Then, 

Z h”. ’"ZZ -hen H. Urn. can,. 

And L * "7 HT "' th « P~P'° drew their n.u. 

And «.,ng tl„.» be,„, they brought then, to ,h. king. 
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“ W ® do not know, your highness.” 

wifhb ‘n^/r.rri th ° “ *“ lookoa 
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the child of the great lotus-flower. 

■l.v'.'h ' n bOI ,° f ,“ Ch °" c of >k' nhildren, on th. ,erv 
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>Sakko, the king of gods, in order to free the king’s mind 
from doubt on this (mutter), had caused letters to be written 
on the boxes inside, saying: 

“ These children were born of Padumavati. Thev are the 
sons of the king of Benares. Now they are the glorv of 
Padumavati. And the other five hundred women put them 
into boxes and cast them into the water. Be this known 
to the king!" 

As soon as the boxes had been opened, and the king had 
had the letters read and seen the children, be lifted up the 
Child of the Lotus-flower, and said: “Quick! quick! get 
ready the chariot; harness the horses. This day I will go 
into the city to make it sweet for certain women (T know' 
of) 1" 

So going up to his upper chamber, and bidding them tie 
np a thousand pieces of money and put the bundle on an 
elephant’s neck, he made proclamation: 

“ " hosoever shall point out Padumavati let him receive 
tho thousand pieces of money ! ” 

Now when Pudumavati heard tho proclamation she told 
her mother, saying: 

“Go you, my mother, and receive the thousand pieces 
from the neck of tho elephant! " 

" ^’«y,” she said, 44 I dare not go and take such a sum ! ’’ 
And when Pudumavati hod spoken twice and three times, 
her mother said: 

“ "NY hat shall I say, that I mny receive it, my daughter ? ” 

I “Say to them, 4 My daughter, Pudumavati, is the queen ! 

and so receive it,’ ” she answered. 

And the mother said: “ Well, well, so be it! ” and she 
went and received the casket with tho thousand pieces. 

t$o the men asked her: 44 Mother, have you seen Paduroa- 
vati, the queen ? ” 

“ I have not seen her,” she answered, 44 But my daughter 
says that she has seen her.” 

“Stay! mother, whore is this daughter of yours?" they 
asked, and they went with her, and, recognizing Padumavati, 
they fell at her feet. 
j.i.a*. IS93. 
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And then, having seen that this was Padumavati, the 
queen, they said: 

“Truly a grievous wrong has been done to this woman, 
that she, being the consort of so great a king, should dwell 
in such a place as this, unguarded ! ” 

And on returning, the king’s attendants drew white 
curtains round the dwelling of Padumavati, and set u guard 
at the door, and went and told the king. 

And the king sent a golden palanquin for her, but she 
said: 11 1 will not go thus! Let them spread a beautiful 
carpet, woven in many colours, all the wav from mv dwelling 
to the royal paluce; and let them fix up above a canopy 
of cloth, studded with gold stars, and I will go on foot, 
decked out with all the royal gems, to adorn me. So will 
the whole city be witness of my glory! ” 

And the king said : “ Do as Padumavati desires." 

And then said Padumavati: “ When they have adorned 
me with all the jewels, I will go! ” And she set out. 

And as she passed along, step by step, lotus-blossoms 
sprung up, breaking through the gorgeous, muuy-coloured 
carpet, wheresoever she trod. 

So, when she had displayed her glory before all the people, 
she went up into the royal palace; moreover, she had all 
those gorgeous carpets given to the old woman, as a reward 
for keeping her. 

And, besides this, the king sent for the other five hundred 
women, and said to her (Padumavati), “ I give these women 
to you us your slaves, oh queen ! ” 

It is well, great king 1 ” she answered. " But make it 
known to the whole city that they have been given to me." 

ho the king caused it to be proclaimed : 

“These five hundred women, who injured Padumavati, 
have even been given to her os slaves! ” 

But she found that the giving of these women as her 

sla^s was not noticed by everyone in the city, so sho asked 
the king: 

highn'es!!?" 0U “ e leaV ° l ° fr0 ° my * layS ™’ your 
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“ As you wish, queen ! ” 

“ Very well, then; send for that crier and bid him again 
proclaim: 

“ Padumavati, the queen, has freed those five hundred 
women—one and all—who were given to her as her slaves!” 

And whon they had been freed, she handed over to each 
one of them one of her five hundred sons to bring up, 
and she herself kept Mahapuduma, the child of the great 
lotus-flower. 

Now afterwards, when these children hod grown old 
enough to play about, the king had gardens und all manner 
of play-grounds made for them. 

These boys, when they were sixteen years old, were all 
disporting themselves in the royal pleasure-pond covered 
with lotuses, and they saw fresh blossoms opening and faded 
blossoms fulling from their stalks, and they thought: 

“ Thus, indeed, does decay overtake such a tiling as 
this when the causes of its growth are stopped ; how much 
more then must a like future be the lot of our bodies ! ” 

And setting their minds upon this thought they all 
attaiued to the knowledge which is the gift of Pucceka 
Buddhas, and, coming up (from the water), they seated 
themselves, cross-legged, each in the middle of a lotus. 

Now the attendants who had come with them, seeing that 
the day was far advanced, said to them: 

“ Little masters ! Do you not know what time it is ? ” 

But they kept silence. So the attendants went and told 
the king: 

“Your highness! The young princes are sitting, each 
in a lotus-flower, and when we speak to them they make 
no manner of auswer.” 

“ last them sit just as they please,” said the king. 

So watch was kept over them all night, and thus they sat 
in the same way, each in the heart of a lotus, until daybreak. 

The next day the attendants drew near, and said : 

“ Princes ! Know that it is time to go! ” 

“ We are not princes! ” they answered, “ We are Pacceka 
Buddhas ! ” 
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“ Nay, sirs, it is a hard saying that you say,” said the 
attendants. “ Paeceka Buddhas are not like you. They 
have hair and beards but two inches long, and carry the 
eight needful things for ascetics bound about their bodies.” 

“Nay, then, your saying is harder still,” answered the 
youths, and they touched themselves on the head with the 
right hand. And forthwith, all the marks that are 
characteristic of laymen vanished from them, and more¬ 
over the eight things needful for ascetics were there, bound 
ubout their bodies! 

Then, even while all the multitude were gazing at them, 
they passed through tho air to the cave at the foot of the 
mountain Nanda. 

And then, indeed, Padumavatl, the queen, said : ** I, who 
had many sons, am left childless! ” therefore she wasted 
away, and forthwith died. 

And she was reborn in a village by the gates of the city 
llajognha, nmong those who toiled for their living. And 
in due course she got married. 

Now, one day, she had taken some rice-gruel to her 
husband in the field, and while she was among their own 
children, she saw eight Paeceka Buddhas passing through 
the air, at the time thoy go forth seeking alms. And 
immediately she ran and told her husband: “ Look! see 
those holy Paeceka Buddhas! Let us invite them and give 
them food.” 

But her husband said: “ Those are birds, not ascetics! 
They are often going about thus. Those ire not Paeceka 
Buddhas.” 

Now, even as they were talking, these Paeceka Buddhas 
alighted at a spot hard by. 

So this woman gave them such food as lay in her means, 
saying, moreover, to eight of them: 

** Accept your daily food from me !" 

" we ^* »i»ter ! ” they answered. “ Truly your 
hospitality goes thus fur, and eight seats, indeed, there are 
(provided). But if you saw many other Paeceka Buddhas 
besides, you would be less open-hearted! " 
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Now, on the following day, she made ready eight seats, 
and prepared to do honour to the eight Pacceku Buddhas, 
and sat down. And the eight who had been invited toll 
the rest about it, saying: “ Noble brothers! do not go 
elsewhere to-day, but, ono and all, show favour to this, 
our mother.” 

So, on hearing what these few said, they went, one and 
all, passing through the air together, and appeared at this 
woman's door. And she {not only when she recognized 
those whom she hud first received, but also when she saw 
many others) was not perturbed, but brought them ull into 
her house and made them sit down in the scuts. And, 
as they seated themselves, ono after another, every ninth 
one, in turn, caused eight more seats to appear, and seated 
himself in the chief place. And even os the number of 
seats grew, so did tho dwelling grow larger. 

And, when they were all seated, this woman offered tho 
fivo hundred such hospitality as she had prepared tor the 
eight, and there was sufficient. Then she brought eight 
handfuls of blue lotuses and laid them at the feet of those 
same Pacceka Buddhas that she hod invited, saying : 

“ Sirs, may I, hereafter, wheresoever I may be born again, 
have a skin in colour like to tho heart of these dark lotuses! ” 

And tho Pacceka Buddhas thanked the mother and went 
back to Gandhamiidano. 

And this woman, after spending her whole lifo in good 
deeds, and after falling from that life, and being reborn in 
tho deva heaven, returned to existence in the family of the 
Treasurer at Silvatthi, at the time of the birth of this. Our 
Buddha. And, because her skin was of a colour like 
the heart of the dark lotus, they gnvo her the name 
Uppalavanna. 

Now, when she hod come of ago, every Prince and every 
Treasurer in Jambudlpa sent to the Treasurer, her father, 
saying: "Give me your daughter in marriage!” And 
there was not one who did not send to him. 

So the Treasurer thought to himself: “ I cannot satisfy 
all these men! But I can hit on a stratagem.” And he 
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sent for Bis daughter and said to her: “My child, have 
you strength to forsake the world ? ” 

And to her, since she had reached her last birth, these 
words were as sweet as if oil, a hundred times refined, were 
sprinkled on her head. Therefore she said to her father: 
“Dear father, I will forsake the world.” 

And when he had done honour to her, he took her to 
the home of the Bhikkhunl’s, and caused her to be ordained. 

And, only a little while after, she entered the Order, her 
turn came to have the key of the Hall of Assembly. And 
when she hud lighted her lamp and swept the hall, she fixed 
her mind in contemplation of the lamp, and, standing even 
thus, guzing again and again, she brought about that rapt 
meditation which is centred on fire. And, making this her 
stepping-stone, she attained to Aruhatship. And, together 
with the Fruit of Aruhatship, she became also versed in 
the miraculous gift of Iddhi. 

Afterwards, on the day that the Master wrought the 
1 wofold Miracle, she broke out into exultation and said: 
" Ii too, Master, will work a miracle! ” like the roaring 
of a lion. 

It was on account of this that the Master, when seated 
at Jetavana, assigning places to the Bhikkhunl’s in turn, 
exalted this Iheri to the chief place among those who have 
the gift of Iddhi. 


4. Pafdcdrd.* 

Cattutthc vinnyadharunam vadidam Patucara ti Pafncura 
theri vinnyndharunnrn ngga ti dosaeti. 

Sii kirn Pudumuttarabuddhukale Hamsavatiyam kulugehe 
patisandhim gahct\a aparabhage satthu dhammadesunam 
sununtl ^ sattharam ekam bhikkbunim vinayadharanum 
oggatthane thapentam disva adhikarukammom katva turn 

»'.ttI^ 0, rDk^S n? *l" rTU ‘ W ,oM “ wonb, bat the 
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thanantarara patthesi. Sa yavajlvam kusalam katva deva- 
manussesu sumvaritvit Kassapabuddhakale Kikissa rauiio 
gche patisaudhim gahetvu sattanam bhagininam abbhunturu 
butva vlsati vosaasahnssani brahmacariyam caritva bhikkhu* 
sanghassa parivenam karetva puna devaloke nibbaltitva ekam 
buddhantaram sampattim anubhavitva imastnim buddhu- 
ppiide Savatthiyam setthigehe patisandhirp ganhi. 

Sa aparabhage vuynpputta attano gebe ekcna kammn- 
karena aaddbim santhavara katva 1 aparabhage attano samit- 
nujiitikam kulam gacchonti taasa katasanthavassa purisossa 
saiifium adasi: Tvaro sve patthaya mam putiharasatena pi 
datthum na labhissasi. Sace te katnmam attki idunitn eva 
mam gaubitva gaechati. 

So ovam hotiiti anuccbarikam hattbasaratn gnhetva tam 


uililva nagarato tini catturi yojaniini patikkamitva ekasmim 
gutnako vnsnrp knppesi. Aparabhage tassii kuccbiyam 
gabbbo patitthusi. Sa gabbhe paripukko: Idam ambukam 
anuthutthunum, kulagehum gacchama aamlti aha. 

So ajja gacchama svo gacchumiiti guntum asakkonto kahun 
vitinarnesi. Sa tussa kiininum uatva: nayam balo mam 
nessaiiti tasmim bahi gate: ekika va kulagatnum gamis- 
suraiti inaggam patipajji. 

So agantva tam gehe a pa wan to pativissake pucchitva, 
kulagehum gnta ti sutvii: mam niaauya kuladhita anatha* 
jata ti pudauupodikam gantva sampilpuni. Tassa antari- 
magge va gabbhavutthanam ahosi. Tato: yassatthuya 
mayam gaccheyyama so nttho antarumagge va nippbanno, 
idiiui gantva kim kurissamati putinivattimsu. 

Puna tassa kucchivam gabbho patitthaslti purimanayencva 
vitthareUbbum. Anturainagge pttn’assa gabbhavut thane 
jiitumatte yeva catusu disasu mahamegba uttbuhimsu.* Sa 
turn purisam aha: Sami avelayn catusu disasu mcgha vuttbita 
auorassnkatthunam katum vayamahlti. So: evont karisait- 
mlti; ditndukehi kutira katva cbodanatthiiya tinara aharis- 


sainiti ekasmim vammikupadc tinara cbindati. Atha nom 


• With th« following incident* compare the story of the MtthT• daughter at 
Jitaka I. pp. 114. Ilo. 

» b.M. TUtfhahiipau. 
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vammike nipanno kanhasappo pa do dasi. So tasmim yeva 
thane pntito. 

Sa pi: idani iig-.miis.sati idani agnrnissatiti aabbarnttim 
khepetvil: addhu main so aniitha east ti magge chnddetva 
gato hhavi.vsatiti aloke saiijate padanusarena olokonti vammi- 
kapado put it am disva: Mam nissiya nuttho puriso ti pari- 
devitva, dahuradurakum possenadaya makallakam anguiilii 
gaiiiipetvu maggena gocohanti, antanimagge ekani uttumna- 
nadikam 1 disva : dve pi dani darake ckappahnrenn udiiva 
gunturn na sakkhissatni : jetthuknrn orimatire thapetvii 
daharakam pti rati rain nctvii pilotikocumhate 5 nipnjjupetvu 
puna nivattitvii itaram guhetvu gainUsamiti nadim otari. 

Ath assii nadimajjham pattokalu eko seno mainsapindako 
ayanti saiiiiayu daraknip vijjhitum iigacchati. Si hatlham 
pasiretva senam palapesi. Taasa tarn hnttkavikarnin disvi 
mahallakadiirako mam pakkosatiti safmaya nadim otaritvi 
sole pntito yatha so tarn ogamitsi. So pi seno tassii asarn- 
pntta yeva« tarp darakam ganhitva agnraiisi. Sa balavaso- 
kabhibhiita nntaramugge imatp viliipagitukum gSvanti 
gacchati . 1 

TJbho puttii kalakata. 

Panthe mayhum poti raato ti. 

Evam vilapamana va Savatthim patva kula sabbagam 
gantva pi sokavasen’eva attano gohaip vav.tthapotum 
asakkonti: imosmim thane evarnvidham uiima kulam atthi, 
kutarain tam gehan* ti pntipucchi. 

Tvum tain kuluin pucchitva kim karissasi, tesain va*ana- 
geham vatappaldirena patitam, tattha to sabbe pi jivita- 
kkhayam patia, athn nesam khuddakamalmllako ekaeita- 
kasmim yova jhdpenti, passa esa dhumavutti puftfta- 
yatiti. •• 1 

Tarp katharp sutvii va: kim tumhe vadathiiti attano 
nivatthasatukam sandharetura asakkonti juUuiiyiimen'eva 


* S.M. IMntilulamtutc. 
TJ. Ktu tc patito. 
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baliii pnggnyha kandomanu uatlnnm citakatthiinoin gnntvii 
tarn vilupagltam pariputmuip katham paridovutnuua: 

Ubho putta kiilukato. 

Panthe tnnyham patT mato. 

Muiii pita ca bbsitii ca. 

Ekucitakusmim dayhare 1 ti. _ 

Aha. Auilcna janena jwtara dinnnm pi phaletrS pbaletva 
chadded. Atba num ditthaditthatthiine mnhajuno pari- 
rarotvil carnti. Ath ’ossa avarn pataca ram pat.ipariharaj.inip 
vinii caratlti. Patacari tyeva narmim nkamsu. \usma c a*sa 
so naggabhavena nlajji a earn piikato abosi tastna patu iicaro 
assii ti Pnpicara t’eva natnara aknnisu. 

Sii ckadivusam sattbari mahitjanassa dhammam dcsente 
vihtirain pavisitva parisa-pariyante atthasi. Satthii metta 
pbaranena pharitvii: satim patilnbha bbngini! satiin puti- 
labha bhaginiti aha.* Tassii satthu vacanam sutva balava- 
birottappum agatam, sa tatth 'eva bhiimiyam nisldi, avidiiro 
thitapuriao uttarisatakam khipitva adiiai. Sii natn niviuetva 
d ham in urn wwo*i. Satthii taasa cariyavasona imii Dhamma- 
podc gatbii iiha: 

Na santi putta taniiya na pitii na pi bandhaviL 

Antakeniidbipattossa n’atthi natisn tiinatii. 

Etam atthavasam fiatva pupdito silasainvuto nibbana- 
gnmannip maggam khippam eva visodhave ti.’ 

Sii gathupariyosaneyathi thitS va sotapattipbale patitthaya 
sutlhiirnm upasamkamitva vanditva tbita pabbajjam yfici. 
SatthS towa: bhikkbunlupassayam gantva pabbojjiiti pabbaj- 
jam nampoticchi. Sii pabbajitva na ciross ’eva arohattaip 
pattii buddliavacanam ugganhantl. 1 5 innyapitaka-cinnavasi 
ahn*i. Aparabhage satthii Jetavane nisinno bhikkhuniyo 
patipativa thunantare thapento Patacarura \ iiiayadkarauum 
aggattbune thapeslti. 

* S.M. mayhnri'. 

* S.M. obi lt$ t\t rrpetition. 

* DhommapmU, 288, 289; compare IS. 

* T.I. tuu gayhunti. 
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4. Patac&rd. 

In the fourth sutta, by the words “ of those who are versed 
in the Rules of the Order (Vinaya), namely Putacaru,” he 
points out the Then Patacurii as the chief among those who 
are versed in the Rules of the Order. 

They say that this woman, in the time of the Buddha 
Padumattara, was reborn in a noble family at Hamsavati. 

Afterwards, when hearing the Master preach the law and 
seeing him raise a certain Bhikkhuni to the chief place 
among those versed in the \ inuvu, she, forming a resolve, 
aspired to the same distinction. 

And, having spent her whole life in good works, and 
having passed through deva worlds and worlds of men, 
she re-entered existence, as one of seven sisters dwelling 
in the household of Kiki, the king, in the time of the 
Buddha Kassapo. And for twenty thousand years she lived 
u life of chastity, and built a dwelling for the Order of 
Bhikkhus, and after being reborn once more in the deva 
heaven, during the interval between the coming of two 
Buddhas, she re-entered existence (at the time of the birth 
of this. Our Buddha) in the household of the Treasurer at 
fNivatthi. 

And when she came of age, she had a lover, who was 
a hired labourer at her own home. But afterwards she 
was to have been married into a family of equal rank with 
hers. So she told her lover: " After to-morrow there will 
be a hundred door-keepers to keep you from seeing me! 
If you have the spint, take me with you and depart this 
very moment! So he took an elephant suited for his 
purpose, and, taking her with him, departed to his own 

village, three or four leagues from tho city, and there took 
up his abode. 

Later on she was with child,’ and when the full time 
had come for her delivery, she said: •* Husband! We are 
friendless here! Let us go to my home." 

wont lbs totac mthtuJ ^Little J i '* nr * r, 7 WOTd for 

Uo * Jitn » 10 L pp. us, U5 (So. 4). 
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But he, saying: " We will go to-day ” and “ W e will 
go to-morrow,” and failing to go, let the time slip by. 
So she, seeing this, thought, “This slow-coach will never 
take me. He is out; I will go alone to my home! ” und she 
set out. He, having returned and not seeing her, inquired 
of the neighbours and heard that she had gono home. So 
thinking, " It is through mo that she, the daughter of a 
noble house, has coine to wretchedness! ” ho followed close 
after her and overtook her. 

And on the journey her travail came upon her. Then 
she said: "Thnt very thing which was the reason for our 
journey has happened now, on the way ! why need we go 
any further? " So they turned back. 

And again she was with child. 

And all the rest should be understood in full, the same ns 
before. But, at the moment when her travail cnme upon 
her, in the midst of the journey, great storm-clouds arose 
on every side. So she said to her husband : There has 
arisen, out of due time, a mighty storm ! Try to muke me 
a place of shelter from tho rain.” “ I will ho said. And 
he made a hut of twigs; and thinking, “ I will bring some 
grass for a thatch," he began to cut some grass at the foot 
of an ant-hill. Then a snuke on tho ant-hill bit him in tho 
foot, and he fell dead on that very spot. 

And thinking, "He will be returning now! Ho will 
come back now! ” she waited, the whole night through. 
(Then) she thought, " Surely he has said to himself * This 
woman has no friends! * and so has left me by the roadside 
and gone away I" 

But when the day broke and Bhe was looking for him, 
following his trail, she saw him, whore he had fallen dead. 
Then, weeping at the thought: “ My husband has perished 
for my sake! ” she took her younger child upon her side 
and, leading the elder by tho hand, she went on her way. 
And she saw that in the middlo of tho road was (a stream) 
she would have to cross, and thought: “ Now I cannot 
go across carrying both the children at once. I will put 
the elder boy on this bunk, und carry the younger one ucross 
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to the further side. And when I have laid him down 
on my head-cloth, I will return and take the other and go 
across." So she went down into the stream. But just 
as she, coming back, reached the middle of the river a 
certuin hawk, thinking “ This is a piece of meat,” flew down 
to peck at the child she had left. She threw up her hands 
to scare away the hawk. The elder boy, seeing the motion 
of her hands, thought, “She is beckoning to me," and 
stepped down into the stream. 

And he lost bis foothold and was borne away by the 
torrent. And the hawk, even before she could reach him, 
bore away the other child. 

So, overwhelmed with her great sorrow, she went on her 
road, wailing out this lamentation : 


“ Dead are both my sons, 

And my husband dead upon the road! ” 


And thus, making her moan, she reached SuvatthI, and 

went to the quarter where the noble families dwelt But 

since, because of her grief, she could not distinguish her 

own home, she questioned people: “ In this place there lived 

such and such a family. Where is their house 9 ” 

They answered : “ What do you mean by asking for that 

familj . Ihctr dwelling was blown down by a whirlwind. 

They were slam, a 1 of them, and now they are burning 

there, on one funeral pyre, all, both young and old ! I^k ! 

you con see the curling upwards of the smoke !" 

And when she heard this she said: “What do you tell 

* t d ‘ U ““ bl ® t0 ^ the oppression of her clothes, 

she w’ 1 t I," f ' T tChiD * f ° rth her — ««l —ping, 
she went to the funeral pyre of her kinsfolk. And, putting 

a hrnshmg touch to that song of lamentation, she bewailed 
herself, saying: 


“ Dead are both my sons, 

And my husband dead on the rood, 

And my mother and father and kinsfolk 
Ihey burn on one funeral pyre! " 
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And though men gnve her a garment, again and again 
she tore it up and cast it aside. And so she roamed about, 
and, wherever she was seen, a great crowd of people followed 
her. And, on account of this behaviour of hers, men said: 
“This woman goes about without keeping on a garment,” 
and so they gave her the name Pataca ra (she who goes 
about unclad). Or, perhaps, as this shameless wandering 
about naked became well-known, they said (in scorn) : 
“ This is a wise way of going about! ” and they gave 
her this very name Pataca ra (she who goes about wisely). 

Now one day, when the Muster was preaching the Law 
to a great multitude, she had entered the Yihiira and stood 
at the back of the assembly. 

Then the Master, suffusing her with the felt sense of his 
loving-kindness, said to her: "Sister, return to your right 
miud ! Sister, return to vour right mind ! ” 

And, even ns she heard these words of the Master, deep 
shame came upon her, and, on the very spot where she stood, 
she crouched upon the ground. And a man who stood near 
threw a garment over her. And she put it on and listened 
to the preaching. And the Master uttered this verse (which 
is in the Dhammupada) to her for her to notice:— 

“ Neither in children is refuge, nor in parents, nor in 
relations; 

To him, whom Pale Death assails, there is no refuge in 
kinsfolk! 

It is when he has realised this, that the wise man, guarded 
in conduct, 

Can swiftly, veu swiftly, make plain the road that leads to 
Nirvana.” * 

And at the end of the stanza, even as she stood there, 
her conversion was firmly established. And, drawing near 
to the Master, she did homage to him and begged that 
she might enter the Order. And ho consented, saying: 
“ Go to the home of the fihikkhunts and enter the Order.” 


> Dtuuninapaila, ram 2S8. 
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And when she was ordained, she attained, soon afterwards, 
to Amhatship. And, grasping the Buddha's teaching, she 
became versed in tho Canon Law. 

So, on a festive occasion, when the Master, seated at 
Jetavana, wus assigning places to the Bhikkhunls in turn, he 
put PStacani in the chief place among those who are versed 
iu the Yinnya. 


5. Dhammndinna. 

Pancame dkammnkathikdnan ti dhammakathikabhikkhu- 
ninam Dhamtnadinnii aggii ti dasseti. 

Sa kira Pudumuttarabuddhakale Hamsavatiyam pnriivata* 
tthnnc nibbattitva Padunmtturassa bhagavato uggu«avukassa 
Sujiitathcrassa adhikiiram 1 kntvii tam thnnantaram patthesi. 
85 vavnjlvam kusalam katva sagge nibbatti. Subbum hettha 
Khematheriyii abhinlhiiravasen’eva veditabbam. Phussa- 
buddhakiile pan’eaii satthu vemntiknnaip tinnam bhatikanam 
danadhikare thapita kammikassa gehe vasamdna ekam dehi 
ti vuttii dve adasi. Evam sabbam aparihapenti datva dvena- 
vuti kappe atikkamma Kussupabuddhakalo Kikissa rauno 
goho patisandhim gughitva sattilnam bhagininnm abbhantarii 
hutva vlsati vassnsahossani brahmacariyam caritva bhikkhu- 
sopghasaa vasnnaknpurivennm karetva ekam buddhantarnm 
devamanussesu samsaranti imasroitp buddhuppdde kulugehe 
potisandhira gmjhitva aparabhage Viaakhasetthino geharp 
gatiu 

^ isakhasctthi niima llimbisarassa saliayako ranfio saddhim 
dasabalasM pat.hnma-dassanam gantva dhammam sutva sotS- 
pattiphale patitthito aparabhage aniigamipbalam succlmkiisi. 
!L" ta,p dlvasa, P gharara gantva aopamunatthake thituva 
Dhammadmnaya hatthe pasarite hattham an.ilumbitva Va 
pasadaip abhmihi, bhunjnrnano pi : imam detha imam 
haratha ti na vyahan. Dhamraodinna kutucchum gahetva 
parmsaraana cintesi: ayammc hattholnmbaknm dentiya pi 
hattham na alambi, bhunjamano pi kiuci na katheli, ko nu 

1 T.I. adbikarm-luuamaip. 
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kho may ham doso ti. Atba nnm bhuttavim: ko nu kho 
me ayya doso ti pucchi. 

Dhammadinne tuyhum doso n’atthi. Mayham jiana ajja 
patthuya santhavuvasenn tumhiikam santike nialditum va 
that urn va aharilpetva aharapetva khiiditum va bhuiijitum 
va abhabbo. Tvum saco icchasi imasmiin gebe vasa no co 
iccbusi yattukena te dhnnena attho tain ganhitva kulagharam 
gaccbati. Avvuputta, evurn sante ahum tumhchi chaddita- 
khelum vamita-vatnanam na sisenu ukkhipitva vicarissami, 
mayham pabbajjam anujaniithati. 

Visakho: sadhu Dhammadinne ti rathlo arocetvii Dlmmma- 
dinnum sovunnasivikaya bhikkhuniupassayam pabbujjuttbuyu 
penesi. Sit pubbajitva cintesi: ayarn tava setthi gharumajjbe 
thito va dukkbuss’antam akitsi pabbajjam loddbukiiluto 
pattbaya puna inaya pi dukkbussa milium kiitum vuttatiti 
acariyuupajjhayatiam santikum gtwtva: ay ye may hum 
akini>attbane cittam na ramati gutuakava-sam gacchiimlti 
aha. Theriyo tassd mahakulii nikkhamma j)abbnjitabbiivena 
cittam kopetum anakkontiyo tarn gahetva gamakilvosam 
iigamumsu. Sit atite niujjbita' sankharutaya na ciross ’evu 
suha patisambhidahi aruhnttum pnpuni. Alb’a&sa etuduhosi: 
Mayham kiccum mattbakam pat tarn idba vunitva kim 
karissami Ritjugaham eva guevbami tatra mam nissaya bubu 
iiatisangho puunani karissantiti theriyo gahetva nagamm 
era paccagutii. Visakho tassa agnmanukha vum sutva sighum 
again ukkunthita nu kho bhuvinsutiti sayunhusamnye tassa 
santikam gantva nbbivudctvu ekamnntara nisinno ukkanthita- 
bhavam pucchitum ayuttun ti paiicakhandhadivasena 
paftbum pucchi. Dbammadinnii khaggena uppulanale 
chindanti viva pucchitnpucchitam vismjjesi. Upasako 
Dhammadinnatheriya ftanassa surabhavnm ftutva attain! 
adhigatutthanu pntipativa tisu maggesa sabbakarenu pauhe 
pucchitvu uggabavasena arabuttamnggesu pi pucchi. 

Dbammadinnd theri pi upitsttkassu yiivu anagatniphala va 
visayabhavnm liutvil idani uttano visayam atikkamitva dha- 
vati ti tam nivattentl: accasuruvuso Visakha paiihe nasa- 


1 S.M. majjita. 
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kkhissasi pafihiinam pariyantnm gahetum: nibbiinogadhiim 
bi avuso Visakha brahmacariyara nibbunapariiynnam 
nibbiinapariyosiinain akaiykhamano ca train avuso Visakha 
bhaguvantam upaaamkatnitva etamattluira puccheyvusi. 
Yatha ca te bbagava vvnkaroti, tatbii nam dhiireyyasi ti aha. 

Visakho satthu santikain gantva sabbarn puccba vissajjuna 
navani kuthesi. Sattha tassu vucanam sutru : mama dbltayu 
atitagatapuccuppannesu khandhesu tanka n’atthiti vatva 
Dhammapude imam gut hum aha: 

Yassn pure ca paccba ca tnajjhe ca n’atthi. 

Kincanam akiiicannm anadiinam tom uhutn brumi briih- 
munun ti. 1 

Tuto Dkamrondinuaya sadhukarnm dutva Yisakharp upa- 
sakatn etad avoca: Pandita Visakha Dhammadinna bhik- 
khuni mahSpauiia Visakha Dhammadinnu bhikklmnl mail 
co pi tram Visakha ctam atthum puccheyyaai ahampi tam 
cram ovum vyakarevyam yuthii num Dhummadinnaya 
bhikkhuniya vyakutam. Eso c’eva tussa attho evoilcu nom 
dharchi ti. Evum etaip vatthu sumuttkitam. Aparubhiige 
pana sattha Jctavano niainno putipatiya bhikkhuniyo tlianan- 
tare thapento idumeva Culluvedullaip ntthupputtiin kutvu 
tberim iraosmim sasane dbammukuthikauam aggotthune 
thnpesi ti. 


6. D/<etmmadiiind. 

Tn the fifth Sutta by tho words dhaumakathiktbuim ho 
points out Dhommadinnii as tbo chief among those Bhik- 
khunis who preach. 

They say that this woman was reborn, in the condition 
of a slave, at llamsavati in the time of the Buddha Padu- 
muttara. and having done service to tho Thera Sujuta, 
one of the two chief disciples of Pudurauttara, the Blessed 
One, she aspired to the said distinction. 

After having spent her whole life zealous in good works 
she was reborn in heaven. All is to be understood to have 


> Dtomnupaila, ter*# -*21. 
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followed (according to this resolve of her's) even us in the 
history of the Theri Khema, already told. 

Furthermore, in the time of the Buddha Phussa, this 
woman (while dwelling in the house of a servant, in the 
almshouse of the three half-brothers of the Master), when* 
ever she was told to give one thing, gave two. 

Thus, giving of everything without stint, she passed 
ninety-two aeons and re-entered existence as one of seven 
sisters, dwelling in the palace of Kiki, the king, in the time 
of the Buddha Kassapa. 

And for twenty thousand years she lived a life of chastity, 
and she had a dwelling built for the Order of Bhikkhus. 

And after wandering from world to world of gods and 
men, during the interval between the coming of one Buddha 
and another, she was reborn in a nobleman’s family, at the 
time of the birth of this our Buddha. 

And afterwards she entered the household of Yisakha, 
the Treasurer. 

Now Visukha, the Treasurer (who was a friend of the 
King Bimbisaru), the very first time he went with the king 
to see him who is gifted with the Ten Powers, was straight¬ 
way converted, and, soon after, attained the Fruit of the 
Third Path. 

When ho wont back to his house that day Dhamrnadinna 1 
was standing at the head of the stairs with outstretched 
bands, but he mounted to the house-top without even touch¬ 
ing her hand ; s and during his meal he never said : *' Give 
me this,” or “ Bring me that.” 

Dhammadinuu, taking a spoon, served him with food, 
thinking: 

"lie would not lean on the hand I held out to support 
him; and, whilst eating, he says not a word to me! What 
wrong have I done ? ” 


1 The TAi* ®dd», *ho had unbolted the lattice, and seeing him coming, thought: 
" Whut b thu matter with himf " And, going to meet him, she stood ut the 
head of the stairs. 

1 She thought to herself: " I shell know why, to-morrow, at the time of the 
morning mtuf” (Tiki). 

i.Lii. 1893. 37 
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So, when ho had finished, she asked him: “ Sir, what 
wrong have I done P ” 

“ You have done no wrong, Dhammadinna, but, from this 
day iorth, our living thus in love together must not be— 
nor can we stand or sit together, nor can I eat and drink 
what you bring to me, from time to time. 

“ If it be your wish, dwell in this house; but if you desire 
to depart to your own home, depart, taking with you what¬ 
soever treasure you may need.” 

But she answered: “ If that be so, neither will I take up 
and bear awuy what you, with such disgust, even as it were 
but spittle and vomit, have cast aside! Give me leave, too, 
to forsake the world.” 

Yisakha said : “ So be it, Dhummadinnii! ” And he sent 
her, in a golden palanquin, to the home of the Bhikkhunls. 

Now, after she bad entered the Order, she thought to 
herself: “ Truly, this Treasurer, albeit he still remains 
a layman, has put an end to his trouble; but my sorrow 
lasts on, since I entered the Order. I must do something 
else to end it.” 

And so, going to her teacher and superior, she said: 
“ Noble ladies, my soul finds no joy in this crowded spot. 
I will go and dwell in a village.” 

The Tlieris, feeling that they could not offend her (since 
she, on her entrance into the Order, hod come from a noble¬ 
man’s household), took her with them uud went to the 
village, where she wa9 to dwell. 

And since, in former births, she had subdued the San- 
khiinis, she shortly afterwards gained the Four Gifts of 
Perfect Understanding and attained to Arahatship. 

And now she thought thus: •• I have reached the summit 
of all that should bo done; wlmt need is there for me to 
dwell here.' 1 I will go to Rajaguha. There my kinsfolk, 
for my sake, shall do many good works." And taking the 
Theris with her she returned even to the city. 

^ isakha, on hearing that she had come back, thought: 
“ bho has soon returned ! Can it be that she is discontented 
with the religious life P ” 
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So, in the evening, he went to her, and bowing down 
before her, seated himself on one side. And thinking : “ It 
would not be seemly to ask her if she is discontented,” 
he began by asking her a question about the five Khandhas, 
or constituent elements of Being. 

Then, us easily as one could cut through the stalk of a 
lotus with a sword, Dhommadinnd answered each question as 
soon as he asked it. 1 

And the disciple saw how keen 5 was the wisdom of the 
Theri Dhammadinna, and when ho had questioned her, in 
every way in turn, on those three paths whereunto ho himself 
had attained, ho questioned her, even as a learner, about 
the paths that lead to Arahatship. 

Then Dhammadinna, in her turn, knowing that, the 
disciple had but reached the Fruit of the Third Path, and 
thinking: “ Now is he overstepping his own province and 
rushing on too far,” kept him buck, saying : 

“ You will not be able, brother Visakha, to understand the 
answers to questions on things beyond your limit—even such 
as Nirvana, brother Visukha, the duties of the religious life, 
the final bliss of Nirvana, and those things whose end is 
Nirvana. And if you desiro (to learn) go to the Blessed One, 
0 brother Visakha, and ask him concerning these matters; 
and even as he expounds them to you bear them in mind.” 

And Visukha went to the Blessed One and told him 
all about the questions and answers. 

The Teacher, after hearing what he had to say, answered: 
“ In my daughter there is no lust after life post, present, 
or to come." 

And when he hud spoken thus, ho uttered this verse which 
is in the Dhnmmapnda: 

“ He who cures not to call anything his own, either in 
this birth, or in a past birth, or in u birth to como; him, 
indeed, do I call a Brahman, for he is free from craving.” * 

1 Trti explain* “ *nra bhfiraip ” bjr “ tikkh* bhivam." 

* Tbe couvenaiitm u citco iu full in the (Julia YnlaiU SutU (pp. 29B-3W in 
tbr Call Text Societ;'* edition of Majjbinu Nikiju). 

> Dlumnuipoda, vet** 421. 
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Thin, haring praised the bhikkhuni Dhnmmadinnii, he 
•puke thus to the disciple Yisnkha: “ Wise, Oh Visiikha, 
is the bhikkhunl Dhammadinna, great in wisdom, Oh 
Visiikha, is the bhikkhuni Dhammadinna, and, furthermore, 
if you asked me, Visakha, concerning this matter, I myself 
should expound it to you, even as the bhikkhuni Dhamraa- 
dinna expounded it. And this is the meaniug thereof—Do 
you bear it in mind.” 

Thus did this story arise. 

And afterwards the Master, seated at Jetavuna assigning 
places to the bhikkhunis in turn, when he had explained this 
very Culla Vedalla gave the Theri, on that occasion, the 
chief place among those who preach. 


[To if nntinutJ.] 
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Art. XIV .—Kumbha Jitaha or the Hermit Varuna SBra 
and the Hunter. Translated from the Burmese by 
R. F. St. Andrew St. John, M.R.A.S. 

I» times long past, when Brahmadntta reigned in Benares, 
a certain huntor, who dwelt in the land of Kosi, went one 
day to the Himavanta forest in search of elephant tusks, 
y&k tails, etc. Now in a certain part of the forest, it 
happened that there was a tree, in which there was a hollow 
place like a large pot, whieh became full of water during tho 
rains, and round about it grew a number of fruit trees, the 
fruit of which dropped into this water when they were ripe. 
The birds also dropped grains of rice into it when they were 
eating in tho branches of tho tree, and the whole becoming 
fermented by the summer heat, produced a rod liquor which 
was pleasant to tho taste. When the birds drank this liquor 
they became intoxicated and fell to the ground, but when 
they bud slept off tho effects, they flew away singing sweetly. 
Tho hunter chancing to pass by this tree, saw the birds and 
monkeys lying about, and thought they had died of poison, 
but when he suw them get up, after a little time, and go 
away he felt reassured, and had the curiosity to drink the 
water in the hollow of the tree. Finding that it had u 
pleasant taste, and that it also made him feel very merry, 
he stayed there for some days, eating the birds which ho 
picked up there, and amusing himself by dancing. Not fur 
from that spot there dwelt a hermit, whose acquaintance he 
had made, so the hunter determined to go and tell hitn of 
his wonderful discovery and got him to try the water too; 
having filled a bamboo bottle with it, and taking some roast 
birds, he proceeded to the hermit’s cell, and presented then* 
to his friend. They both ate and drunk together, and the 
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hermit got so fond of this liquor that he became known as 
“ Vuruna sura." Uo gave up his ascetic life, and went 
about with the hunter to all the villages, selling this won¬ 
derful liquor. At last it came to the ears of the king, 
and he sent for them. When they were brought into his 
presence, they made an offering of some of their liquor, 
and the king enjoyed it so much that he got very drunk, 
and soon finished ull they had. Me then asked for more, 
and Varuna und the hunter promised to go and get some. 

The trade at last became so brisk that they determined to 
set up a regular brewery in the city, and from the king down¬ 
wards all the people took to drinking, and were completely 
ruined. The hunter and Varutjta thereupon removed to 
another city, and in course of time Benares, Mihtila, 
Tukshasila, Kosambhi, Pataliputra, and Saklta were visited, 
and the inhabitants reduced to a state of penury. From 
Saktita the puir went to Savatthi, where reigned a king 
named Sabbamitta (the friend of all), who made much of 
them, and gave them all the requisites for brewing. In 
order to keep the mice away from the rice, they tied a cat 
near each of the vats, and the cats licking up what trickled 
from them, became drunk and went to sleep. The mice 
came and bit off the cats’ ears, tails, and whiskers. People 
seeing this, told the king that his cats were all dead, and 
the king, thinking they bad been poisoned, ordered’that 
Vuruna and the hunter should be put to death and the pots 
broken ; but as the cuts soon woke up and began to play 
about, the king came to the conclusion that the liquor must 
be pleasant, directed the release of the prisoners, and having 
erected a great booth in the midst of the city, and sitting 
there on his throne with all his nobles, commenced a series 
of drinking bouts. The god Sukka, feeling uncomfortable, 
roused himself to see who was in need of assistance, and 
seeing what was going on at Savatthi, thought that if that 
sort of thing were allowed, all Jambudvipa would be ruined ; 
so. taking the form of a Brahman, with a bowl of liquor in 
his hand, ho displayed himself in the air right in front of 
the king, and cried out, •• Will you buy this bowl ? ” King 
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Sabbamitta, on seeing him, said. “ O Brahman, whence 
comeat thou, and what is that in thy pot ? ” S ikka 
answered, “ O king, listen unto me; this bowl contains 
neither butter, nor oil, nor molasses, nor honey, but is 
tilled with every kind of eviL He that drinks intoxicating 
liquors reels to and fro; he falls down precipices, into pools 
of water, and into the deep miro. Being unable to control 
himself, he is like the ox that eats the grass that he has 
defiled, and like one that has no religion. He is like those 
heretics who walk ubout naked and are without shame. 
His inind being diverted from the right path, ho is addicted 
to slothfulness, and when he arises from the place where 
he has laid himself, he can neither control his head nor his 
limbs. He is puffed up with pride, and saith, ‘ Who is 
like unto me?’ He is the ruin of his family, and is slain 
by the hand of others. He speaks words that he ought 
not to utter and is ruined utterly. He abuses his father 
and mother and behaves with his mother-in-law and sister- 
in-lnw after the munner of brute beasts. The woman who 
is a drunkard, respecteth neither her parents-in-law, nor 
her husband, nor even her own father and mother. The 
drunkard slays even the Brahman, who is the teacher of 
that which is good, and falls into the lowest helL He 
speuketh not the truth, nor does he even know that which 
is wrong. He is beset by disease and dies of madness. 
Who then ought to drink intoxicating liquors, which are 
liko unto poison ? Through drunkenness the ten princes, 
the sons of Andaknvanno, 1 fought and slew one another 
on the shore of the ocean. Through the use of intoxicants, 
life is shortened, how then can be that is wise drink 
thereof ? O king, I have related to you the evils 
contained in this vessel; if you still desire to purchase it, 
do so: you are warned of its nature.” On hearing this. 
King Sabbamitta returned thanks and said, “ 0 Brahman, 
my father and mother never told me this, but thou, O 
Brahman, hast done me a great benefit. I will listen to 


1 Whit ii th« itory of Kin# Atjtfakaraoni f 
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thy instructions, for you desirest my welfare. I will reword 
thee with the revenue of a village that produces one hundred 
thousand pieces of silver, and I will give unto thee an 
hundred hand-maidens, seven hundred oxen, and ten chariots 
drawn by thorough-bred horses." Sakka answered, '* O 
king, be thine the slaves, the villnges, the oxen, and the 
chariota. I am Snkka, King of Tivatimso ; live well, eschew 
that which is evil, and follow the good path that lends 
upwards.” Ilaving thus spoken, he returned unto his 
heaven, and King Sabbamitta, in accordance with tho advice 
of Sukka, caused all the pots of liquor to be broken, and 
henceforth observing strictly his religious duties, ho acted 
in accordance with the Law and obtained the reward of 
Devs land. 

Sabbamitta is now Ananda, and Sakka is now I tho 
Buddha. 1 


1 Th« Kumbha JSlabs in Xn. SI 2 in tho Pili. 
irota ooa I contributed to the Indian Mopuine. 
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Art X \.—Hebrew Visions of Hell and Paradise. By 31. 

Gastbr, Ph.D. 

The recent recovery of the Revelation of St. Peter Inn 
again attracted attention to this branch of npocalvptic 
literature. Speculation has been rife as to the sources of 
tlwt Revelation. 

I intend publishing now, for the first time in English 
garb, the oldest extant Revelations which must have served 
as source to that of Peter, then to that of Paul, Ezra, 
Abraham, Isaiah, Virgin Mary, St. 3Iacarius, and the host 
of others down to Dante and St. Patrick. 

It is not here the place to enter into a more minute dis- 
qniaition of the history of these visions. We find parallels 
in the old Egyptian literature, in tho Assyrian we have the 
well-known “Descensus ad inferos" of Izdubar (Nimrud). 
The Buddhist literature knows tho Suhfllekhn, the letter 
of Niigiirjuna to King Udavuna. In the Avesta literature 
wo have the Xaineh of Arda-viraf; in the 3Iahommedan 
we have the vision of Muhommed. AH these Christian 
Revelations and of the others, at any rate the last two, 
nro based directly upon those Ilebrew visions, a fact which 
has hitherto not been noticed. 

I reserve for a book, which I am writing, the fuller discus¬ 
sion of these points, and the study of the internal connection 
between these apocalyptic visions. 

It would be bold to speculate on tho relative age of each 
of the visions which I publish here. They all go back to 
the pre-Christian age, as is shown by the existence of those 
Christian visions almost verbally identical with tho Ilebrew. 
On the other hand one cannot doubt that they underwent 
some changes in the course of the ages. The substance 
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remained intact, but many passages were interpolated or 
omitted. The different texts complement thus each other 
to assist us to arrive at a probable common source. The 
tendency of all these popular writings is to grow in the 
course of time, to attract and to assimilate various elements. 
We can see this process very clearly in the Revelation of 
Moses, which has been hitherto almost unknown. It has 
nothing in common with those known under that title. We 
have two recensions of it, A shorter one, and a longer 
which is more amplified and contains interpolations taken 
from tho Zohar and the Talmud. Whether the biblical 
passages belonged originally to these visions is still a matter 
of doubt. They may have been tacked on to the narrative as 
a kind of scriptural proof, or they may stand as tho beginning 
of a series of details and pictures which have been evolved 
out of them, by a rather fantastical exegesis, but by no 
means uncommon in the Oriental literature. 

To each text I have added u full bibliography, and 
parallels from most of the extant apocryphal revelations. 
I have striven to be as literal as possible. Tho attempt to 
obliterate the Oriental touch by a polished translation, robs 
the text of its originality and local colour, which ought to 
be preserved. 


I. Tiib Revilatiox of Moses. (A.) 

Ueoreu, Hell , find Paradue, 

(Qtdulath Motheh, Amsterdam, 1854, v. Jellinek, Bcth- 
hammidrash, II. pp. x., xiv. ff, and xix-xx.) 

1. [As the apple tree among the trees of tho wood, so is 

my beloved among the sons (Song of Songs, ii. 3). 
(This applies to Moses, upon whom bo peace.)] 

2. In that hour when God suid unto him: “Go and 

bring out the children of Israel from Egypt, for I 
have heard their groaning, and I remembered the 
covenant, and the oath I swore to Abraham my 
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servant.” Moses said: “O Lord of the Universe, 
who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt?” (Ex. iii. 11). God said: 

“ Thou hast humbled thyself in saying ‘ Who am I 
that I should go to Pharaoh?' but I will honour 
thee [as it is said: * lie that is of lowly spirit shall 
obtain honour’ (Prov. xxix. 23)], and I will give 
the whole of Egypt into thy hands, and I will bring 
thee up even near to my throne of glory; and I will 
shew thee the angels of tho Heaven.” Thereupon 
God commanded Jletutron, the angel of his presence 
(of the face), and said unto him: “Go and bring 
Moses with harps, and pipes, and drums, and dunces, 
with joy, and songs, and praises." 

3. And Metatron answered and said : " O Lord of the 

l niverse, Moses is not able to come up and see 
the angels, for thero are angels who are of fire 
and ho is only of flesh and blood.” 

4. God said : “ Go and change his fleah (body) into fire.” 

And Metatron went to Moses. 

5. When Moses beheld Metatron he trembled with fear, 

and 9aid to him : “ Who art thou ? ” 

6. And he answered : “ I am Enoch the son of Jared, 

tbv father’s father. Tho Almighty hath sent mo to 
bring theo up to his throne of glory.” 1 

7. Moses said: “I am only flesh and blood, and cannot 

look upon the angels.” And Metatron changed 
Moses’ tongue into a tongue of fire, nnd his eyes 
he made like the wheels of the heavenly chariot, 
and his power like unto thnt of the angels, and his 
tongue like a flume, and brought him up to heaven. 
15,000 angels were on tho right hand, and 15,000 
on the left, Metatron and Moses in the middle. In 
this way was Moses carried up to heaven.* 

1 Atwnwo I«aia«, «d. Dillmann, Leipzig, 1877. ii. 9; Anoe. Virg. Mur. 

’ T«umeat of Abraham, cb. 9 and 10, Kec. J.xUl.l Janus, Cambridge, , 
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8. The first heaven to which Moses ascended corresponds 
to tho first day of the week; there ho saw the 
waters standing in lines. This heaven was full of 
windows, and at ouch window stood an angel. And 
Moses asked Metatron: " What are these windows?" 
and Metatron answered : 11 These windows are—the 
window of prayer, the window of request, tho window 
of supplication, tho window of crying (tears), tho 
window of joy, the window of satiation, tho window 
of famine, the window of poverty, the window of 
riches, the window of war, the window of peace, 
the window of pregnancy, tho window of birth, tho 
window of the treasures of rain, the window of dew, 
tho window of sin, the window of repentance, the 
window of smallness, the window of greatness, the 
window of death, tho window of life, the window of 
disease among men, tho window of disease among 
animals, the window of healing, tho window of 
sickness, the window of health.” And Moses saw 
gTeat things past finding out, “ yea murvellous things 
without number " (Job ix. 10).* 

9. Moses ascended then the second heaven, which corre¬ 
sponds to the second day of tho week. There he saw 
an angel whose name is X. 1 His length is 300 
parosangs and 50 myriads of angels stand before 
him; they are of fire and water, and their faces are 
directed toward, the SArkina above; and all sing 
hymns, saying: “Great is the Lord and highly to 
be praised " (cxlv. 3). 

10. And Moses asked Metatron and said : “ Wdio are 
those?” He answered: “These are the angels who 
are placed over the clouds, the wind, and the rain ; 
they go and fulfil the will of their Creator and 
return to their placea and praise tho Almighty.” 


rh' ** Ch * ri *' P- B. of Jubilees, 
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And Mose# asked : “ Why have they their fuces 
turned towards the Shekina?” And Metatron un- 
swered: “From that day when God created them 
until to-day they have not been moved from their 
position." 1 

11. Moses went up to the third heaven, which corre¬ 

sponds to the third day of the week. There he saw 
an angel whose name is X. His length is a 
journey of 500 years. He has 70,000 heads, in 
each head 70,000 mouths, in each mouth 70,000 
tongues, and in each tongue 70,000 dictions; before 
him stand 70,000 myriads of angels, all of white 
fire; they all praise and sing to God [and say: 
“ihine, O Lord, is the greatness aud power,” etc. 
(1 Chr. xxix. 11)]. 

12. Moses asked Metutron: "Who are these P and whnt 

is their nameP" And he answered: “Their name 
is Erelxm ; they are placed over the grass (herbs), 
and over the trees, and over the fruits, and over 
the corn; aud they all go and fulfil the will of 
their Creator and return to their pluces.” 

13. Moses went up to the fourth heaven. There he saw 

the temple built; the columns of red fire, the sides 
of green fire, the thresholds of white fire, the hooks 
and tho planks of blazing fire; the portals of 
carbuncle and the halls of sparkling gems. And 
he saw angels going therein praising (and saving) 
[as King David, upon whom may peace rest, said: 

“ Bless the Lord, ye angels of His, ye mighty in 
strength, that fulfil hia word " (I>s. ciii. 20)]. J ' 

14. Moses asked Metutron and said: “ Who are these 

angels?” And Metatron answered; “These are tho 
angels, who ore placed over the earth, and over tho 
sun, and over the moon, and over the stars, and over 
the planets, and over the spheres, and ever aing they 
hymns unto Him." And he saw two big stars, each 

1 Enoch, l.t. ; Jubilees, U 
* Testament Leri, ch, 6. 
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of them as big as the whole earth; the name of 
one was Nogah, and the name of the other Maadim, 
one standing above the sun, and the other above 
the moon. Moses asked Metatron: “ Why do these 
stand above those others?” And he said: “The 
one stands above the sun in summer in order to 
cool the world from the heat of the sun, and that is 
the star Nogah ; whilst the other stands near the 
moon in order to warm the world from the cold 
of the moon (and this is the Btar Maadim ).” 1 

15. Moses went to the fifth heaven and he saw there troops 

of angels half ol tire and half of snow, and tho snow is 
nbove the fire without extinguishing it, for God makes 
peace between them [as it is Baid : “He maketh peace 
in his high places,” Job xxv. 2], and all praise the 
Almighty. 

16. And Moses asked Metatron : “What are these doing?” 

He said : “ Since the day when God creuted them 
are they so.” Moses naked : “ What is their name ?” 
and he answered : “ These are the Erelim who are 
called Ithim [as it is said: 'Unto you, O Ishim 
(men), I call,’ Prov. viii. 4, I call you 

Ishim I].” 

1«. Moses went up to the sixth heaven, there he saw an 
angel whose length was 500 years' journey ; his name 
was X., and he was wholly of hail (ice), and by him 
stood thousands and myriads of angels, without number, 
and all sung praises to the One who said and the 
world was created L as it is said : the heaven proclaim 
the glory of God (Ps. xix. 2)].* 

18. Moses asked Metatron: “Who aro these?" and he 
auswered: “These are the Irin KadUhin, (the holy 
watchers,” Daniel iv. 10-14). 

10. Moses went up to the seventh heaven, and he saw an 
nngtd wholly of fire; and two angels, whose names 
wen- X. These were fastened with two chains of red 
1 Cf. Pirkr dr R. Ri«,t, ch. 8. 

’ **■ d* R. AkiU (Jellioek, Bet-hama. IIL 20-21). 
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and dark fire ; and each of them had the length of 
500 parasangs. 

20. Moses asked Metatron: “Who are these?” And he 

auswered: “ These are wrath and anger, and God 
created them during the six days of creation, that 
they should fulfil his will.” 1 

21. Moses replied: “ I am afraid of these angels, and I 

cannot look on them.” Thereupon Metatron embraced 
Moses, placed him in his bosom and said: “ O Moses, 
beloved of God, be not frightened nor dread thou 
aught." And Moses was immediately calmed. 

22. After this Moses saw another angel, whose countenance 

was totally different from those of the other angels, 
for he was ugly and his height of 540 years’ journey, 
and he was girded forty times around his waist, 
hrom the sole of the foot unto the head he was full 
of fiery eyes, and whosoever looked at him, fell down 
in dread. 

23. And Moses asked Metatron: "Who is this?” He 

answered : “ This is the angel of death, who takes 
the souls of men.” * And he asked him: " Where is 
he now going.' ” And Metatron answered : “ lie 
goes to take the soul of Job the pious.” 

24. And Moses said before God: " May it be thy will, O 

Ixtrd, my God and God of my fathers, that thou 
shouldst not deliver mo into the hands of this 
angel! ” 

25. Then saw he angels standing before God ; each of 

them having six wings. With twain wings they 
covered their faces, so that they might not look 
upon the S/iekinti. With tho other twain wings they 
cover their feet, for they havo the feet of a calf, 
and with the other twain wings they fly and praise 
God. The length of each wing is 5U0 years’ 
journey, and the width from one end of tho world 

' ° l r#n1, eh> 11 ' Ti ^ ktniaT f. Apoc. Apocrypha?, Lcipxig, 1868, 

pp. 34*09], 

* CL Tat. of Abraham, ch. iy. 
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to the other. And Mooes asked: “Who are these?” 
and Metatron answered : “ These are the holy 

Creatures." 1 

26. [Our suges tell 1 that at the time when Nebuchadnezzar 
the impious said: “I will ascend above the heights 
of the clouds; I will be like the Most Iligh ” 
(Isaiah xv. 14), the Holy Spirit came forth nnd 
•aid: “0 impious roan ! How many aro the davs 
of the years of thy life ? Threescore and ten, or 
even by reason of streugth, fourscore year* (Pa. xo. 
10), und the distance from earth to heaven alone 
is oOO years, the thickness of the heaven again 
600 years, and from the heaven Rukia to the 
heaven Shehakiro 500 years, and its thickness 500 
years, and from Shehakiro to Zebul again 500 years, 
and its thickness 500 years, and from Zebul to 
Moon 500 years, aud its thickness 500 years, and 
from Meon to Araboth 500 years, and its thickness 
600 years, and the feet of the holy Creatures are 
equal to the whole; and their ankles are equal to 
the whole ; aud the wings of the creatures are like 
the whole, nnd their necks are like the whole, and 
their heads like the whole, aud their horns like unto 
the whole, nnd upon them is the throne of glory 
which is equal to the whole. [It is liko the 
terrible ice, Ezek. i. 22.] And there sits the 
King of Kings, the Holy, blessed be He exulted 
and high, and thou sayest: “ I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds, I will be liko the Most 
High ! Woe unto thee, O impious man and woe 
unto thy soul, for thou slmlt be brought down to 
the uttermost ports of the pit ( c f. Isaiah xiv. 15) 
to the seven regions of hell to be punished for 
ever and ever.’’] 


• Cf. P. «L R. Eticmr. eh. 4. 

* Talmud B., Tra.-fi.iM P ... 

Tnu*. UigigtL, L 12 s . 
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27. And after that Moses saw an angel in the heaven called 

Aruboth, Le. the seventh heaven, and this angel was 
teaching the souls which were created by God at the 
time of the Creation and have been placed in paradise. 
The name of the angel was X. lie teaches them in 
seventy languages in the college on high, and they 
answer: " Ihus is the law of Moses given bv 

tradition from Mount Sinai [os it is said Dina was 
set und the books were opened (Daniel vii. 10), aud 
Dina is none other than this angel, who is tho 
guurdiun angel of the Law and of wisdom.” He 
has also another name, they call him Jefefiyah, for 
the name of the guardian angel of tho Law is Iofiel]. 1 

28. [(From the Zohar) R. Simeon, son of Johni, said: “ At 

that time when Moses went up to heaven an angel 
sat before him and taught him 370 mysteries of the 
Law, Moses then said to God, * I will not depart from 
here uuless Thou wilt give me good gifts.’” God 
answered : “ Moses, mv servant, faithful in my house, 
I will give thee my Law wherein are good gifts, 
as it is written: ‘For I gave thee a good gift’ 
(I’rov. iv. 2). Therein are also the coimuundments, 
positive and negative, aud not only this (I grant 
thee) but also that the Law shull be recorded in thy 
iiume, us it is written : * Remember ye the Law of 
Moses, my servant’ (Maluchi iiu 22).” Whence do 
wo know that Moses did actually ascend seven 
heavens ? Wo learu it from the verso, “ And Moses 
ascended to God.” (It is further written, " God went 
up uinidst the sounds of trumpets”) (Ps. xlviL 6). 
Moses is therefore called Elohiin like unto his Master, 
for it is said : “ See I have made thee os Elohim 
unto Pharaoh,” therefore it is written: “ Like an 
apple-tree in the wood is my beloved among the 
sous. This is Moses, master of the Prophets and 
servant of God; he is like an apple in odour and taste. J 

* About trrtn A/armj t. Aictnito Ittiw and Teat. Leri, ch. 3. 

J.Ui 1893. 33 
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29. At that time a Hath-Kol came forth from underneath 

the throne of glory and said : “ Moses, mv servant! 
Art thou afraid of them?” [It is written : “ A wise 
man sculeth the city of the mighty and bringeth down 
the strength of the confidence thereof” (Prov. xxi. 22). 
Strength means the Law as it is said: “ God will 
give strength to his people” (Ps. xxix. 11).] 

30. God said then to Moses: “ Moses, my servant! Thou 

earnest up here and host been worthy of the privilege 
of seeing all with thy (earthly) power; and I have 
made thee ascend seven heavens, nnd havo shown 
thee my treasures and I have given thee my law. 
Now thou shalt be worthy of seeing the two parks 
I have created in this world, one for the righteous 
and one for the sinners, viz. Paradise and Hell.” 

31. At that hour God sent Gabriel and said unto him : “ Go 

with my beloved servant Moses and show him Hell I ” 

32. And Moses said to him : “ I cannot enter Hell, that 

blazing fire." He said to him: “Moses, there is a 
fire which burns more than all the seven Hells, nnd 
yet when thou wilt tread it with thy feet, it shall 
not burn thee.’’ 


33. At an hour when Moses entered Hell, the fire of 
Hell withdrew for 500 parusang*. The roaster of Hell 
said to him: “Who art thouP” He answered: 

I am the son of Amram.” The Lord of Hell 
answered: “Not here is thy place.” And Moses 
smd: “ I came to see the powerful works of God, 
b ewKK! be He.” And God said to the l^rd of 
Hell. Go and show bun how men are in Hell” 1 


hs»r b«n aoli«^h^m tWn m° r ^ K ^ ly 2' f Tm °?* 7 hiehll ° " 0t wm to 
TMrf, W Apocrrph**, t ^ ^ 
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34. Immediately be went with Moses, like a pupil before 

his master, and entered Hell together with him. 

35. Muses saw there men tortured by the angels of destruc¬ 

tion. Some of the sinners were hanged by their eve- 
lids, some by their ears, some by their hands, nnd 
others by their tongues, and they cried bitterly. 
And he saw women hanging by their hair and by 
their breasts and in such like ways, all were hang¬ 
ing bv chains of fire. 1 

36. And Moses asked the Lord of Hell, and said "Why 

are these hanged by their eyes and by their tongues 
and are so fearfully tortured and so sorely punished P ” 
And the master of Hell answered: " Because thev 
looked with nn evil eye at fuir women, and at married 
women, and ut the money of their friends and neigh¬ 
bours, and gave false witness against their neigh¬ 
bours.” * 

37. Also saw he in Hell men hanging by their sexual 

organs and their hands were tied, nnd he asked: 

' " *‘y these bang ? ” The Lord answered : 
“ Because they committed adultery, and stole, and 
killed, and murdered.”* 

38. He saw other men hanging by their ears and their 

tongues, and he asked: " Why are these hanging 
by their ears and tongues P ” And he answered: 

" Because they neglected the study of the law, and 
talked slander and vain words and empty words. 4 
1 he women are hanging by their hair nnd breasts, 
because they used to uncover their breasts and their 
hair before the young men and desired them, and 
came thus to sin.” 3 

39. Hell cried then with n bitter and loud voice, and said 

to the Master of Hell: " Give mo tho sinners, that 


' St V . ' pi' 19 - Peta -. eh , 9 (H. 24) ; nod Jmmtt, The Gomel 
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\ S V ,5, V l rter> fh - 7 (H- W>; Paul, eh. 37. as. 

, Ch. 9. 10 (H. *4-23); Paul, rt; rug. Man-. 

* V. 17 i Peter, ch. 9 (H. 22 ); el. Paul, ch. 40. 
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I may destroy them.” For Hell is always hungry 
and never satisfied, and orieth always for the sinuers 
to devour them, but hath no power over the 
righteous. 1 

40. Moses went further and saw two sinners hanged by 

their feet with their heads downwards, and they 
cried by reason of the torture of Hell, and their 
bodies were covered with black worms, each worm 
500 parasangs long. And these sinners cry and 
lament, saying: “ Woe unto us, for the terrible 
punishment of Hell; would we could die.” But they 
cannot die [as it is said: “They long for death 
but it cometh not ” (Job iii. 21)].* 

41. Moses asked the master of Hell: “ What acts have 

these committed?” And he answered: “These are 
those who swore falsely, and profaned the Sabbath, 
and despised the learned, and persecuted the orphuns; 
and gave bad names to their neighbours, and bare 
false witness. Therefore hath God delivered them 
to these worms to take vengeance on these sinners.” 
And Muses asked: “ What is the name of this 
place?” And he answered: “ Aluka [as it is said; 
Aluka bath two daughters" (1W xxx. 15)].* 

42. Moses went then to another place. There tho sinners 

were lying on their faces; and he saw two thousaud 
scorpions swarming over them and stinging them 
and torturing them, and the sinners cried bitterly. 
Each scorpion has 70,000 mouths, and each mouth 
70,000 stings, and each sting has 70,000 vesicles 
filled with poison and venom, oud with these are 

the sinners imbued and thus are they tortured; and 

their eyes are sunk in their sockets for fear uud 

dread, and their cry: “Woe unto us, for our sins, 

and for the day of judgment. 0 * 


ii 0«ek form, cb. 20 

* Ivor. ch. 8,11 (H. 21, 28). 
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43. And Moses asked: “ What have these committed?” 

And he answered: " These have wasted the monev 
of others; they have taken bribery, and elevated 
themselves above others; they have put their 

neighbours publicly to shame; they have delivered 
up their brother Israelite to the gentile; 1 they 
denied the oral Law and maintained that God did 
not croato the world. Therefore God has handed 
them over to the scorpions to be avenged on 

them.”* 

44. He saw there another place where the sinners stood 

up to their knees; the name of that place is Til 

hayaren (" miry clay,” Ps. xL 3). Angels of de¬ 
struction tie them up with chains of iron and 
lush them with fiery whips, and they take fiery 
stones and break with them the teeth of the 
sinners, from morning until evening, and during 
the night they prolong their teeth again to the 
length of a parasang in order to break them anew 
next morning; [as it is said: “Thou bast broken the 
teeth of the wicked ” (Ps. iii. 8)]. And the sinuern 
cry: “Woe unto us, woe unto us!” but nobody 
takes pity on them.* 

45. Moses asked the master of Hell : “ What have these 

committed?” He answered: “They ate all kinds of 
forbidden fruit and gave them to Israelites to eat; 
they wore usurers, and apostates and blasphemers; 
they wrote the ineffable name of God for Gentiles; 4 
they had false weights; they stole money, and ate 
on the fast day of Kippur [for whosoever eats blood, 
or reptiles, or worms, and does not keep away from 
them is punished by being cut off], these are for ever 
punished in Hell, and therefore God hath delivered 
them to the angels of destruction to chastise them. 1 

* Peter, ch. 12 (H. 27). 

1 Pag], eh. 42; cl. Virp. Mary. 

’ Cf. Talmud, Tr. Berachoth, f. Si*. 

* Probably on amulet*. 

* CL Paul, 36; Macarius, 40. 
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46. [Tie saw there further how they punish the wicked 

with fire and snow; and torture them terribly.] 
The Lord of Hell said then to Moses: “ Come nnd 
see how the wicked are punished in Hell with fire.” 
Moses answered: “ I dread to go.” Hut the Lord of 
Hell answered: “Go and dread naught,” [as it is 
said: \ ea, though I walk through the valley of the 

shadow of death I will fear no evil" (Ps. xxiii. 4)]. 

47. And Moses stood up to go, and he saw the Shfkiua 

moving before him, so that he should not bo in 
dread of the angels of destruction. Each of these is 
full of eyes, and hath fiery chains in his hands, and 
his length is 500 years’ journey. 

48. Moses went and saw how the wicked were punished 

by fire, being half in fire and half in snow, with 
worms crawling up nnd down their bodies and a 
fiery collar round their necks, nnd having no rest, 1 
except on Sabbath daw and Festival days. 1 All 
(the other) days they aro tortured in liell. Of 
these speaks the verse: “And they shall go forth 
and look upon the carcases of the men that have 


ior wieir worm shull 


40, 


50. 


Transgressed against me, ... ... vll wur|U 

die, neither shall their fire be quenched” (Isaiah 
cxvi. 28). v 

And Moses asked the angel of Hell : “ What have 
these committed ? ” And the angel answered: “ This 

“ V 10 pUn "’ hmont for ‘bone who have committed 
adultery sodomy, idolatry, nnd murder, and who have 
cursed their parents. Therefore hath God delivered 
them to the angel, of destruction to be avenged on 
them - And Moses asked: “What is the name of 

this place.- And he answered: “Tbe name of it 
u Ahadon." 

"rr, wa “ »P (to heaven) and aojd: 

May ,t be Thy .ill, 0 land, ny God, and God 


'• U> PtaUUotk. Vtmic* ism t iaih 

* Prt*r *cb 2 bUti - Krio,lm “. «h. 23. f.'llS*. 
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of mv fathers, that Thou mayest save me and Thy 
people Israel from those places which I have seen 
in Hell.” 

51. God said to Moses : “ Moses, my servant ? I have 

created two parks: Paradise anil Hell. Whosoever 
committeth evil deeds goeth down to Hell, and 
whosoever doth good deeds cometk into Paradise ” 
[as it is said : “ I the Lord search the heart, I 
try the reins, even to give every man according 
to his ways, according to the fruit of his doings” 
(Jer. xvii. 10)]. 

52. Then Moses lifted up his eyes and beheld the angel 

Gabriel ; and be fell down and bowed himself 
before him. And the angel said: “ Hast thou seeu 
Hell!'” Heunswered: "Yea.” And the angel said: 
"Come then, I will show thee Paradise, by the will 
of God." So Moses went with him to Paradise. 

53. When they came there, the angels said: " Thy time 

is not yet arrived to leave the world.” Moses 
answered: " I came to see the mighty deeds of 
God, and the reward of the pious in Paradise, what 
is their condition there.” 

54. The angels began then to praise Moses and they said: 

“ Hail, 0 Moses, sorvaut of the Lord; Iluil, 0 Moses, 
born of woman, who hast been found worthy to 
ascend seven heavens, hail the nation to whom such 
belongs.” [rOJI? *uch in arithmetical calculation is 
equal to nCTS-J 

55. When Moses went into Paradise he saw an angel 

sitting under the tree of life. Moses asked the 
angel Gabriel: " Who is this angel P” He answered: 
"This is the Lord (guardian) of Paradise and his 
name is X.” 

60. This angel then asked Moses: "Who art thouP” 
He unswered: " I am the son of Amram.” He said 
to him: “Why didst thou come hither?" And 
Moses answered: " To see the reward of the pious 
in Paradise have I come hither.” 
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57. The angel took Moses by the hand, and the? went 

both together. Moses looked np and saw seven tv 
thrones fixed, one next to another; all made of 
precious stones, of emerald, sapphire and diamond 
and precious pearls, and the foot of each eras of 
gold and fine gold. Around each throne stood 
seventy angels. Amongst the thrones was one 
greater than the others, and twenty of the minister¬ 
ing angels kept ward thereover. 

58. Moses enquired of the angel and said: “ "Whose is 

that throne ? ” He answered : “ It is the throne of 
Abraham the Patriarch.” 


59. Thereupon Moses went immediately up to Abrnhain. 

Abraham asked him: “ Who art thou ? ” He 

answered : “lam the son of Amrnm.” And Abruham 
asked : " Is perchance already thy time come to 

leave the world P” Moses answered: "Mv time is 
not yet come, but with the permission of God I 
came to see the reward of the pious.’** Abraham 
then said: " Praise ye the Lord, for He is good; 
for Ilis mercy eudureth for ever" (Ps. cvi. 1). 

60. Thon went Moses to the throne of Isaac, and he spake 

with him in a similar manner, and Moses answered 
in like wise. 

61. Then asked Moses, the guardian angel of Paradise: 

“What is the length and width of Paradise?” The 
angel answered: " There is none who could measure 
it; no angel or Seraph con ever know the length 
and width of Paradise, for it is unlimited and bound¬ 
less and immeasurable. The angel, guard ontv the 
thrones and these are unlike to one another, for’some 
of them are of silver, others of gold, others of bdellium, 
others of ruby, topaz, and carbuncle, others of emerald, 
sapphire and diamond, others of precious stone* and 
pearls, others of rubies and carbuncles.” 

02. Mom* uked th, .. For * torn ^ |lf0M of 

pearls' He answered: "It i, f or lho ^olara 
• Cf. Awsnuio InUa, Tiii. M 
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who study the Law day and night for the sake of 
heaven." 44 And those of precious stones ? ” 41 For 
the pious men.” “ And those of rubies?” “For 
the just.” “And those of gold?” “For the men 
who repent;” “but the greatest throne is for thy 
forefather Abraham, the other thrones are for Isaac 
and Jacob, and for the prophets and righteous, and 
the holy and wise pious men, euch after his worth 
and position and the good works he hath performed 
in the world.” 

6t3. Moses then said to the angel: “ For whom is that 
throne of copper ? ” lie answered: “ For the wicked 
man, whose son is pious; because through the merits 
of his son he obtains a portion of heavenly bliss; 
as thou seest in the case of Terah, who had wor¬ 
shipped all the idols in the world, but who through 
the merits of his son Abraham obtained that throne 
of copper [ns it is said; “ Thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace” (Gen. xv. 15), thus announcing 
to him (Abraham) that God would give (his father 
also) a place in Paradise].” 

64. Afterwards Moses looked and beheld a spring of living 

water welling forth from underneath the tree of life 
and dividing itself into four streams, [and it comes 
from under the throne of glory] and they encompass 
the Paradise from one end to the other. And under 
each throne there flow four rivers, one of honey, the 
second of milk, the third of wine, and the fourth of 
pure balsam. 1 These all pass beneath the feet of the 
just, who are seated upon thrones. 

65. [It is said in tho Zohur. King Messias said to R. 

Simeon, son of Johai; “ Worthy art thou of thy 
portion in heaven, for thy teaching is divided (spread) 
through 670 heavens, each heaven is divided into 670 
lights, each light is divided in 670 arguments, each 
argument is divided in (among) 670 worlds, each 
world is divided in 670 streams of pure balsam.] 

‘ Tsui, eh. 23. 
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66. And all these streams flow round Paradise and beneath 

all the thrones. All these were created by God for 
the just, and whoso becometh equal to them in merit, 
sees and enjoys, as they enjoy, the splendour of the 
Shekina. 

67. When Moses saw all these godly and pleasant things 

he felt great joy, and exclaimed: “ Oh ! how great 
is Thy goodness which Thou hast laid up for them 
thut fear Thee, which Thou hast wrought for them 
that put their trust in Thee, before the sons of men ” 
(Pa xxxi. 19). 

68. And Moses retired from there and went away. At 

that sumo moment a voice from Heaven (Buth-Kol) 
was heard saying : *• Moses, servant of the Lord, faith¬ 
ful in His house; even as thou hast seen the reward 
which is preserved for the just in the future world, 
so also in the days to come shall thou see the 
rebuilding of the Temple and the advent of the 
Messiah, and behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
meditate in nis Temple" (Ps. xxvii. 4). (May it 
now be Thy will, 0 Lord, my God and the God 
of my fathers, that I and the whole nation of Israel 
may be deemed worthy of sharing in good and the 
great consolation, and the days of the Messiah, and 
the rebuilding of the Temple, and the everlasting 
life. Amen.) 


II. The Revelation of Moses. (B.) 

ILaren. 

[Ziyuni Io\ 93 cd, cf. Yalknt Rrubeni, fol. 100rf-101*; 

i v ’J a^midrash, I. 58-64; Petikta Rabbati, 
ed. hnedmann, sec. 20, fol. 96o-98i; MS Oxford 
No. 1466, 14 (Cat. Neubauer)]. ’ ’ 

to » n r te ^ h , Cr ' T Q Wh ° m ma ? "* Face, said 

I nTl L J’t l8rad ’ * V0U th ° Wh0le “tu£l I went 
up on high, and I saw all the Heavenly rulers. I saw 
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the angel Krwuel, the Janitor, who is placed over 12,000 
angels of destruction, and who stands at the gates of heaven. 

2. I saw further the angel 1 I<otunnel, who is higher by 60 
myriads of parasangs than Keinuel, and with ever}’ diction 
that comes out of his mouth go forth 12,000 flashes of 
lightning. 

3. I saw further Sandal/on, the prince, greater than 
Iladarniel by 500 years’ journey. Of him said Ezekiel: 
“ One wheel upon the earth besides the living Creatures, 
for each of the four faces thereof” (Ezek. i. 15). 

4. [This is the Sundalfon who weaves crowns for his master. 

When this crown appears before the heavenly hosts, they 
all shake and tremble and the holy Creatures are struck 
dumb, and the holy Seraphim roar like lions, and they 
say: “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory ” (Is. vi. 2). And when the 
crown approaches the throne the wheels of the throne of 
glory move, and the thresholds of brilliancy quake, and 
all the heavens are seized with terror. And when 
the crown passes on to the throne of glory to its right 
place all the heavenly hosts open their mouths, turn 
to the Seraphim and say: “ Blessed be the glory of the 
Lord from his place.” They say: ** From his place” 
(Ezek. iii. 12), because they do not know His actual place. 
"When the crown comes near to God’s head He uccepts it 
graciously from His servants. And the heavenly Creatures 
and the Seraphim, and the wheels of the throne of glory, 
and the heavenly hosts, and the Uushmnlim and Cherubim 
praise the Creator, acknowledge him as their king, and 
exclaim unanimously: “ The Lord reigneth, the Lord 

reigned, the Lord will reign for evermore.”] 1 

6. I saw further the tiery river Iliyyon, which comes 
out before God, from under the throne of glory, and is 
formed from the perspiration of the holy Creatures who 
support the throne of glory; and out of dread of God’s 
majesty perspire fire. 1 This river is meant by the saying 

1 Talmud B., Hagi<?*h. L t3 h ; SandaUon. 

1 CL Pirluda U. Eliem, clt. 4. 
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" a fiery stream issued nnd carao forth before him ; 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him ; the judgment was 
set and the books were opened ” (Dan. vii. 10). For the 
Almighty sits and judges the ministering angels, and after 
the judgment they bathe in that river of fire nnd are 
renewed. Afterwards the river flows on and carries with 
it fiery couls, and fulls on the heads of the sinners in 
Hell, as it is said: “ Behold the tempest of the Lord, even 
His fury is gone forth, yea, a whirling tempest; it shall 
burst on the head of the wicked ” (Jer. xxiii. 19). 1 

6. I saw further the angel Galitzur, surnnmed also Rasiel, 
who stands behind the curtain and listens to all that is 
decreed in heaven and proclaims it. This proclamation is 
then handed over to the prophet Elijah and he proclaims 
it to the world from the Mount Horeb. 


7. The wings of Galitzur arc spread and keep off the 
breath of the holy Creatures, for otherwise all the minister¬ 
ing angels would bo burned by the breath of the holy 
Creatures. 

8. I saw further Michael, the great prince, standing at 
the right sido of the throne, and Gabriel at the left; and 
le/cfiyah, the guardian of the law, standing before itand 
Mrtatron, the angel of the presence, standing nt the door 
o! the palace of God. And he sits nnd judges all the 
heavenly host, before his master. And God pronounces 
judgment and he executes it. 

9. I saw then a troop of the terrible angels who surround 
the throne of glory, they were more powerful and mightier 
than all the other angels. AH these whom I saw wished 
to scorch me with the breath of their mouths, but out of 
dread of the prepuce of the Almighty, the king of kings, 
they hud no power to injure me, for they all were full of 
fear and agony and dread before Him. 


’ t. 2J; d. g (jj jjj . 32 . v 
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III. The Revelation of R. Joshua ben Levi. (A.) 

Paradise, Hell. 

(Orhot Jlayim II. Cod. 52, Montefiore College, f. 28l b -282 h ; 
Cod. 28, Jews’ College, London, f. I45 b -147*; Jtliiiiek, 
Beth-ham mid rash, II. 4S-51; with Agadath Bereshit, 
Warsaw, 1867, fol. 51<j-A ; Kolbo, § 120 ; Zuhs, Gottes- 
dienstl. Vortraege, p. 141, No. e.) 

1. R. Joshua, son of Levi, was a pious man. When the 
time approached that he should leave this world, the Lord 
said to the angel of death, “ Go and fulfil whatever his 
w ish may be.” lie went to him and said unto him : *' The 
time is nigh when thou shalt leave this world, but uow 
tell me what thou wishest, that I may fulfil it.” 1 

2. As soon ns R. Joshua heard this, he said: “I pray thee, 
show me my place in Paradise.” He answered and 9nid: 
“ Come and I will show thee it.” R. Joshua answered 
and said, "Give me thy sword, so that thou shouldst not 
frighten me.” And he gave him his sword. So they 
went together till they reached the wall of Paradise. There 
being outside the wall, the angel of death lifted R. Joshua 
from tho ground and placed him upon the crest of the 
wall, and said unto him : “ Behold thy place in l’uradise.” 

3. At that moment R. Joshua jumped down from the wall 
and fell into I’uradise. The angel of death caught him by 
his maulle and said to him, “ Get thee out thenco.” But 
R. Joshua swore by the name of God that he would not 
do so. The ungel of death hud no power to enter therein. 
The ministering angels seeing this, said to the Almighty: 
** Lord of the Universe, behold what R. Joshuu hath done! 
By force hath ho taken possession of his portion in Paradise.” 
God answered: “ Go and seo if he has ever broken his 
oath, then shall this oath of his be likewiso void and null.” 
They searched and could not find any such cose. So they 
caiuu and said: “ He hath never broken his oaths in his 


1 CL Ten. Abrclum, ch. 0. 
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lifetime.” And God answered: “If it be so, let him 
remain there.” 

4. When the angel of death saw this, ho said to R. Joshua : 
“Give me now my sword back.” But R. Joshua did 
not fulfil his request till a voice came forth and said: “ Givo 
him the knife, for it is of necessity for His creature*.” 

5. R. Joshua then said to him: "Swear unto me that 
thou wilt not show it any more to the creatures at the 
moment when thou takeat their souls.” [For up to thut 
time the angel of death used to kill mon openly, os one 
slaughters animals, and he showed it even to the suckling 
in the bosom of their mothor.j At that hour ho swore 
unto him, and R. Joshua returned the knife to him. 


6. After that began the prophet Elijah to proclaim and 
to cry out aloud to the just: “ Clear the wav for the son 
of Levi/' 

7. [He went and saw R. Joshua sitting in the compart- 

rnent of the just, and he asked him: "Art thou the son 
of Levi?” And he answered: “Yes.” n e asked again: 
"Hast thou seen a rainbow in thy lifetime?” Again 
R. Joshua answered: " Yes.” And he replied : » Then if 
this is so. thou art not the son of Uvi.”_I n fact it had 
not been the case. Now R. Joshua had not seen a rain¬ 
bow, but he did not wish to boost of it and to ascribe it 
to his own merits. Ho hud asked him about the rainbow, 
for it is the sign of the covenant between God and the 
world ; and when the rainbow appears then God (remembers) 
and pitielh his creatures; but when there livetl. « just 
man, there is no longer any necessity for a rainbow, as 
through his merit* the world is saved. As it is said: 
“And the just is the foundation of the world ” (I>rov x 251 
Therefore did he ask him ubout the rainbow. | ' ‘ 

* Th ” angel of death went to R. Gam.-,lid „„ d told him : 
and so hath It. Joshua dona unto me.” R. G 
an.we.ed nod mid: ” II. served thee right, nut now 
please go and tell h,m I repeat him fa wand, through 
heaven and hell th.tr and to write them down 

and •end it to me [aim rf then, are idohttore In hell].” 
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9. The angel went, and R. Joshua answered: “ I will 
do BO.” 

10. Thereupon R. Joshua went and searched through 
Paradiso and he found therein teren compartments, 1 each 
of twelve myriads of miles in width, and .twelve myriads 
of miles in length; the measure of their width being the 
same os that of their length. 

11. The first compartment corresponds to the first door of 
Paradise. Here dwell the proselytes who had embraced 
Judaism of their own free will, not from compulsion. The 
walls are of gloss and the wainscoting of cedar. As I 
tried to measure it the inhabitants rose to prevent mo 
from doing it. Obadiah the just, who presides over them, 
rebuked them and said: “ What are your merits that this 
man should dwell here with your” (for they wished to 
retain him there). Thereupon they allowed him to 
measure it. 

12. Tho second compartment corresponds to the facing of 
the door of Paradise. It is built of silver and the wains¬ 
coting thereof of cedar. Here dwell those who repent, 
and Manasseh, son of Ezekiuh, presides over them. 

13. The third compartment, fucing the thin! door, is 
built of silver and gold. Here dwell Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and ull the Israelites who came out of Egypt, 
and tho whole generation who bad lived in the desert, 
and all the kings (princes), with the exception of 
Absalom. There is also David, and Solomon, and Kilub, 
son of David, still alive, and all the kings of the house 
of Judah, with the exception of Manasseh, who presides 
over those who repent. Over these here preside Moses 
and Aaron. Here are the precious vessels of silver and 
gold, and jewels, and canopies, and beds, and thrones, 
and lamps of gold, and precious stones and pearls. And 
I asked: “ For whom are all these prepnred ? ” And 
David answered and said : '* They are for those who still 
dwell in the world whence thou contest.” And I asked : 

1 Cf. Mitlnuh Kimin in Arzt Ob*nnn, Venice, 1601, f. 3*- k ; Yalltut 
Reuben i, Aiu'icnlam, 1700, l. 
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“ la here perhaps one also from the Gentiles, at least 
from my brother Esau ? ” And he answered and said: . 
“ No; because the Almighty gives the reward of every 
good deed they do in their lifetime in that world, but 
after death they go down to Hell; whilst the sinners in 
Israel get their punishment in their lifetime in that 
world, but after death the}- obtain the merit of their 
good deed here.” As it is said: “ And he puveth.” 1 

14. The fourth compartraeut, fncing the fourth door of 
Paradise, is beautifully built, like to the first compartmeut, 
but its wainscoting is of olive-wood. Hero dwell the per¬ 
fect, and faithful, and just men. Why is tho waiuscoting 
of olive-wood? Becuuse their life has been bitter to them 
os olives. 

15. The fifth compartment is of silver, and gold, and 
refined gold, and of crystal, and bdellium; and through its 
midst flows tho river Gihon. The wulls are of silver uud 
gold, and a perfume breathes through it more exquisite than 
tho perfume of Lebanon. And beds of silver und gold are 
there prepared, covered with violet and purple covers, woven 
by Eve, and mixed with scarlet and made of hair of goats, 
woven by angels. Here dwell the Messiah and Elijah in 
a palanquin of the wood of loibanon; the pillars thereof 
of silver, the bottom thereof of gold, tho seat of it of 
purple. Herein lieth tho Messiah, the son of David, who 
is the love of the daughters of Jerusalem, the midst thereof 
is love. The prophet Elijah takes tho head of the Messiah 
and places it in his bosom and says to him: “ £i 0 quiet 
and wait, for tho end draweth nigh.” On every Monday 
and Thursday and Saturday and Holiday the Patriarchs 
come to him and the father, of tho Trib^ and Moses and 
Aaron and David and Solomon and every king of Israel 
and of the house of Judah, and they w W p with him and 
comfort him and say unto him: “Be quiet and wait and 
rely upon thy Creator, for the end draweth nigh ” Also 
Koruh and his company and Dathan and Abirum and 

p. S3). 


1 Cf. O Booth da g, Akiha (JelUnek l.t. 
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Absalom como to him on evory Wednesday, and ask him: 

• '* When will the end of our misery’ come ? When wilt 
thou reveal thyself ? ” 

16. He answereth them and says: “ Go to your fathers 
and ask them.’' And when they hear of their fathers they 
feel ashamed and do not ask any further. 

17. When T came to the Messiah he asked me: “ What is 
Israel doing in the world from which thou comest ? ” And 
I answered and said: “ Every day they await Thee.” He 
immeiiiately raised His voice and wept. 

18. In the sixth compartment dwell those who died 
through performing a pious act. 

19. In the seventh compartment dwell those who died 
from illnesses caused through the sins of Israel. 

20. R. Joshua, son of Levi, tells further: “ I asked 
the Messiah to allow me to look into Hell, but he did 
not allow me, as the righteous should never behold Hell.” 
So I sent to the angel called Komm that he might describe 
Hell for me. But it was impossible, for at that moment 
II. Ismael, the high priest, and R Simeon, son of Gamaliel, 
and ten just men were killed, and the news reached us, so 
I could not go with the angel. I went afterwards with 
the angel Kipod and the light went with me up to the 
gates of Hell, and the Messiah came with me, and they 
were open. The sinners who were there saw the light 
of the Messiah, and rejoiced, and said to one another: 
“This will bring us out from here.” 1 

21. I saw compartments of ten miles length and of five 
width, full of pits of fire, and these consume the sinners, 
and ofter their destruction they are again made whole 
and fall again into the fire. In that compartment are 
ten nations from the Gentiles, and Absalom presides over 
them. These nations say one to another: “Our sin is 
that we havo not accepted the Law; but what is your 
sin ?" And the other answers: “ That is alao our sin, 
we are like you." They say then to Absalom: “ Why 


j.n.t.i. 1893. 
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art thoa punished, seeing that thou as well as thy parents 
hast accepted the Law?” And he answers them and says: • 
“ Because I did not hearken to the commandments of my 
father.” Angels stand close by and with their stares 
drive them bock into the fire and burn them. Then 

they hurry to Absalom to beat him also, and to burn 

him; but a voice calls out to them: “ Do not beat him 

and do not burn him, for ho is from the seed of Israel, 

who said ' We will do and hearken,’ and he is the son 
of my servant David.” So they leave him upon his seat 
and honour him with the honour of a king. They bring 
out afterwards the sinners from the fire just as if they 
hud not been burnt and the fire had never touched them; 
and they burn them again. This they repeat seven times, 
three times at day and four times at night. Absalom 
alone is saved because he is the son of David. 

2*2. After having seen this I returned to Paradise, wrote 
description of Ilell and sent it to R. Gamaliel and the 
ten elders of the Jews, and I told them all what I had 
seen in Paradise and HelL 


IV. Tiik Revelation of R. Joshca Bf.n Levi. (B.) 

Paradise. 

(Jellinek , Beth-hnmmidrnsh II. p. 52-53; Talkut L <520 
f. <»; Eha ha-Cohen: Shebct Mussar, Constantinople, 
720, ch. 25, f. 80-81\) 

1. R. Joshua, son of Levi, tells: “ Paradise has two gates 
of carbuncle, and sixty myriads of ministering angels keep 
watch over them. Each of these angels shine with the 
lustre of the heavens. When the just man approaches 
them they d.vest him of the clothes in which he hud 
been buned and clothe him with eight clothes, woven out 
t ou s o g ory, and place upon his head two crowns, 
one of precious stones and pearls and the other of gold,' 

1 Cl. Asctnno I»ai»e, m. 14, ix. 9, 24. 
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and they place eight myrtles in his hand and praise him 
and say to him : “ Go and eat thy bread with joy.” And 
they lead him to a place full of rivers (waters) surrounded 
by roses and myrtles. Each one has a canopy according 
to his merits, os it is said: “ For over all the glory shall 
be spread a canopy " (Is. iv. 5). 

2. And through it flow four rivers, one of oil, the other 

of balsam, the third of wine, and the fourth of honey. 
Every canopy is overgrown by a vine of gold, and thirty 
pearls hang down from it, each of them shining like the 
morning star. In every canopy there is a table of precious 
stones und pearls, and sixty angels stand at the head of 
every just man, saying unto him: “Go and eat with joy 
of the honey, for thou hast worked assiduously in tho 
Law,” of which it is said: " And it is sweeter than 

honey,” and drink of the wine preserved from the six 
days of Creation, for thou hast worked in the Law which 
is compared with the wine,” us it is said: “ I would cause 
thee to drink of spiced wine ” (Song viii. 2). The least 
fair of them is beautiful as Joseph and Johanan and the 
grains of the pomegranate upon which full the rays of tho 
sun. There is no night, as it is said: “ And the light of 
the righteous is os the shining light ” (Prov. iv. 18). 

3. And they undergo three transformations passing 
through three wards. In tho first ward the just is 
changed into a child, and he enters the compartment of 
children and tastes the joys of childhood. In the secoud 
ward he is changed into a youth, there he enjoys tho 
delights of youth. In tho third ward he is changed into 
an old man, he enters the compartment of the old and 
enjoys the pleasures of mature age. 1 

4. In Paradise there are eighty myriads of trees in every 
corner; the meanest among them choicer than a garden 
of spices. In every corner there are sixty myriads of angels 
singing with sweet voices, and the tree of life stands in 
the middle and over-shudoweth the whole Pumdise; and 


1 Piul, ch. 22. 23, 45; Peter, eh. 6 (H. 10-20). 
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it has 500 tastes, each different from the others, and the 
perfumes thereof van’ likewise. 1 Over it hang seven clouds 
of glory, and the winds blow from all the four corners and 
waft its many odours from one end of the world to the 
other. Underneath sit the scholars and explnin the Law. 
These have each two canopies, one of stars and the other of 
sun and moon, and clouds of glory separate one from the other. 

5. Within this is the Eden containing 310 worlds, as it 
is said: "That I may cause those that love me to inherit 
.Substance” (Prov. viii. 21) [the numerical valuo of the 
Hebrew word for SuMmice is equivalent to 310].* 

6. Here are the seven compartments of tho just. In the 
first are the martyrs, as, for instance, R. Akiba and his 
companions. In the second, those who were drowned. In 
the third, R. Johnnan and his disciples. [In what consisted 
his greut merit P He said : " If all the skies were skins and 
all men scribes and all the forests pens, these scribes would 
not be able to write down all that I have learned from my 
teachers, and still am I no more than a dog liking tho sea.”] 
The fourth group is of those who were covered by tho cloud 
of glory. The fifth group is that of the penitents [for tho 
place occupied by a penitent not even a perfectly just man 
can occupy]. The sixth group is that of children who have 
not yet tasted sin in their lives.* The seventh group is that 
of the p*x>r, who, notwithstanding that, studied the Law 
and the Talmud, and had acquired moral life. Of these 
speaks the verse: "For all that put their trust in Thee 
rejoice, and they shout for ever for joy ” v 11 \ i_,i 
God Almighty sitteth in their midst,'and expounds to them 
the Law, as it js said: " Mine eye. shall be upon the faithful 
of ^ land that they may dwell with me” (Ps. xci. G). 
And God hath not yet fully unveiled the glory which 
awaiteth them in the world to come, as it is said: " The eye 
hath not seen, 0 God, beside The, that which Thou worknlt 
for him that waiteth for Him ” (Isaiah l xiv . 4) . Anwn. 

' eb. t fO. 15-10). 

» cf <• U*- k . 

Cf. Pint, eb. aa. 
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V. 

Jlell. 

(Orhot Hayim, Yol. II. Cod. 52, ilontefiore College, 
Ramsgate, f. 279a-5 (=§jj 1-18). Elia de VuUu: 
Reshit Hochma, Constantinople, 1736, f. 40 a-5 (= 
§§ 1-9, 19-21) ; cf. ibid. f. 405, 4la. Jellintk, Beth- 
hummidrnsch V. 50-51 (=§§ 10-18).) 

1. R. Johanan begun his homily with the verse “Passing 
through the valley of weeping they make it a valley of 
springs.” This means to sav that the sinner confesses, 
just us the leprous confesses, and he says: “I have com¬ 
mitted such, and such a trunsgression in that place, on that 
day, in the presence of so-and-so, in that society.” 

2. Hell has three gates: one at the sea, the other in 

the wilderness, and the third in the inhabited part of the 
world. That at the sea is alluded to in Jonah (iL 3): 
“Out of the belly of Sheol cried I, and thou heardest my 
voice.” That of the wilderness is alluded to (Numbers 
xvi. 33). “ So they and all that appertained to them, 

went down alive unto SheoL” And that in the inhabited 
portion of the world (Isaiah xxxi. 9) “ Saith the Lord, 
whose fire is in Zion and his furnace in Jerusalem.” 

3. Nine different kind of fires aro in Hell, one devours 
and absorbs, another absorbs and does not devour, while 
another again neither devours nor absorbs. There is 
further fire devouring fire. There are cools big as moun¬ 
tains and coals big ns hills, and coals huge liko unto the 
Dead Sea and coals like huge stones. 

4. There are rivers of pitch' and sulphur flowing and 
fuming and seething. 

5. The punishment of the sinner is thus: The angels of 
destruction throw him to the flame of hell; this opens 
its mouth wide and swallows him [as it is said: “There¬ 
fore Sheol hath enlarged her desire and opened her 


GOO 
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mouth without measure and their glory and their multi* 
tude and their pomp and he thut rejoices among them 
descends into it ” (Isaiah v. 14.)] This all happens to him 
who has not done one single pious act which would make 
the balance incline towards mercy ; whilst that man who 
possesses many virtues and good actions and learning and 
who has suffered much he is saved from hell [as it is 
said : " Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil for thou art with 
mo; thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me" (Ps. xxiii. 
4). “Thy rod” means the suffering and “thy staff” 
means the law 1 ]. 

6. R. Johanan began: “The eyes of the wicked shall 
fail and refuge is perished from them and their hope 
shall be the giving up of the ghost ” (Job ii. 20). That 
means: a body which is never destroyed and whose soul 
enters a fire which is never extinguished; of these speaks 
the verse: “ For their worm shall not die neither shall 
thoir fire be quenched” (Isaiah lxvi. 24). 


i .* R. Joshua, son of Levi, said : Once upon a time I was 
walking on my wav when I met the prophet Elijah. lie 
•aid to me: “Would you like to bo brought to tho gate 
of hell?" I answered : “Yes!” So he showed me men 
hanging by their hair; and he said to him, these were 
thoy that let their hair grow to adorn themselves for sin. 
Others were hanging by their eyes; these were they that 
followed their eyes to sin, and did not place God before 
their face. Others were hanging by their noses; these were 
they that perfumed themselves to sin. Others were hanging 
by their tongues; these were thoy that had slandered. Othere 
were hanging by their hands; these were they that had 
stolen and robbed. Others were hanging bv their sexual 
organs; these were they that had committed adultery. Others 
were hanging by their feet; these were they that had run 
to am. lie showed me women hanging by their breasts; 
these were they that uncovered their breast, before men, 


1 Cl Test. Abraham, *h. 12-M. 
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to make them sin. He showed me farther men that were 
fed on fiery coals; these were they that blasphemed. 
Others were forced to eat bitter gall; these were they 
that ate on fast-days. He showed me further men eating 
fine sand, they are forced to eat it and their teeth are 
broken; and the Almighty says to them: “O ye sinners! 
when you used to eat that which you stole and robbed 
it was sweet in your mouth now you are not able to eat 
even this.” [As it is said: ** Thou hast broken the teeth 
of the wicked” (Pa iii. 8).] And he showed me men 
wallowing in the mire and worms were set upon them ; 
these are they of whom it is said: “ For their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they 
shall be an abhorring unto all flesh ” (Is. lxvi. 24). He 
showed me further men who are thrown from fire to snow 
and from Bnow to tire; these were they that abused the 
poor who curae to them for assistance; therefore are they 
thus punished [as it is suid : “ Thou host caused men to 
ride over our heads; we went through fire and through 
water” (Ps. lxvi. 12)]. He showed me others who were 
driven from mountain to mouutain, as a shepherd lends 
the flock from one mountain to another. [Of these 
speaks the verse : “ They are appointed as a flock for 
Sheol. Death shall bo their shepherd and the upright 
ahull have the dominion over them in the morning, and 
their form shall be for Sheol to consume that there bo no 
habitation for it” (Ps. xlix. 15).]* 

8. R. Johanan said: “For every sin there is an angel 
appointed to obtain the expiation thereof; one comes first 
and obtains his expiation, then follows another and so on 
until all the sins are expiated, as with a debtor who has 
many creditors and they come before the king and claim 
their debts, and the king delivers him to them and says: 
“ Take him and divide him between yourself.” So also is 
the soul delivered in hell to cruel angels, and they divide 
it among themselves. 


» I. 34-49. 
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9. Three descend to hell for ever and do not ascend any 
more—the man who commits adultery, who blames his 
neighbour in public, and who is guilty of perjury. Others 
suy : “Those who honour themselves by Blundering their 
neighbours, those who make intrigues between man and 
wife in order to create disputes among them.” 

10. Seven descend to Hell: the judge, the butcher, the 
scribe, the physician, the barber and the teachor of very 
young children. These, if they have fulfilled their mission 
conscientiously for the sake of heaven, ascend afterwards 
again. Three, however, descend never to ascend: the man 
who blames his neighbour in public, the mun who slanders 
his neighbour, and tho man who commits udultcrv. 

11. Hell has seven names: Sheol, Abudon, Beer Shaon, 
Beer Shahat, Hatzar Maveth, Beer Tahtiyah, and Tit 
Havaven. 1 Tho length of Sheol is a three years’ journey, 
and so are its width ond height. Similarly are tho others 
also. HeU is thus a 2100 years’ journey. If a man 
deserves punishment he is handed over to the angels of 
destruction. These seize him and lead him to the court 
of death, darkness and gloom, [as it is said: “ Let their 
way bo dark and slippery ” (Ps. xxxv. 6)]. But this is 
not all, for they thrust him into Hell, [as it is said: “ And 
the angel of the Lord pursuing them ” (Ps. xxxv. 6)]. 

12. When a man dies and is carried along upon his bier 
ministering angels walk before him and people walk behind 
the bier following him. If they say: “ Happy the man 
for he was good and praiseworthy in his lifaime • ” the 
angels say unto him: “Write it down,” and ho writes it 
down. And this is not all, but two angels watch over the 
man at the moment of his death, and they know whether 
he has stolen or robbed during hi. lifetime; for even the 
stones and the b»«n. of his house witness against him; 
[as >t >a awd: hor the .tones shall cry out of the wall 
and rite beam out of the timber shall answer it” (Habak. 


‘ VII. 2. 

! £*• M«arin*. 10-11. 
Mtt.riiu, 12-16. 
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13. When a man dies he is brought before Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. They say unto him : “ My son! what 
hast thou done in thut world from which thou comest S' ” 
When he answereth : “ I havo bought fields and vineyards, 
and I havo tilled them all my life.” They nnswer: “ O 
fool, that thou hast been ! Hast thou not learned tho 
words of King Duvid, who said : ‘ Tho earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof* (Ps. xxiv. 1)." Angels then 
take him away and bring another man before them, and 
they ask him in likewise. If he answereth: “ I gathered 
gold and silver,” they retort : “ Fool that thou art! ” 
Hast thou not read in the books of the prophets: •* The 
silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts ” 
(Haggai ii. 8). 

14. When scholars aro brought before them, they say: 
“ Mv son! What hast thou done in the world from which 
thou comest P ” He answers: “ I have devoted my life to 
the study of the law.” And the patriarchs nnswer: “He 
entereth into peace; they rest in their beds, each one 
that walketh in his uprightness ” (Is. lvii. 2). And the 
Almighty receives them with grace. 

15. There are five kinds of punishment in Hell, and Isaiah 
snw them all. He entered the first compartment and saw 
there two men carrying pails full of water on their shoulders, 
and they pour that water into a pit which, however, never 
fills. Isaiah said to God: “ O thou who unveilest all that 
is hidden, unveil to me the secret of this! ” And tho 
Spirit of the Lord answered: “These are tho men who 
coveted the property of their neighbours, and thus is their 
punishment.** 1 

16. He entered the second compartment and he saw two 
men hnnging by their tongues, and he said: “ O thou, who 
unveilest the hidden, reveal to me the secret of this! ” 
He answered : “ These are tho men who slandered, therefore 
they are thus punished ! ” J 

17. He entered the third compartment and he saw there 


« a. i. 36. 
* I. 38. 41. 
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men hanging by the sexual organa. Ho said : “O thou 
who uliveliest the hidden, reveal to mo the secret of thia! ” 
And Ho answered: “These are the men who neglected 

their own wives and committed adultery with the daughters 
of Israel! " * 

18. He entered the fourth compartment and saw there 
women hanging by their breasts, and he said: “ O thou 
who unveilcat the hidden, reveal to me the secret of these * " 
And He answered: “Those are the women who uncover 
their hair and rend their veil, and sit in the open market 
p ace to suckle their children in order to attract the gaze 

? b ™r d * them “ ; thereforo lL 'y «• punished 

19. He entered the fifth compartment and found it full 
of smoko There were all the princes, chiefs, and groat 
men and Pharaoh, the wicked, presides over them and 

«WhT lid Ti ° f r heU ’ and he “ i,h un ‘° 
so V •, “ rn . m me when 1 in Egv P t? M 

So he sits there still and watches at the gates of hell 

20. Ou the eve of the Sabbath the £ £,*£ to 

two mountains of snow, where they are left until the end 
of the Sabbath when they are taken back from there „nd 
brought again to their former places. An angel comes 
and thrusts them back to their former place in hell.* Some 
of them take, however, snow and hide it in their secret 
parts to cool them during the six days of the week but 
the Almighty says unto them: “Woe unto you wl, ’ » l 
even in hell! ” [As it is said : “ Draught and ^ ^ 

the snow waters, in Sheol they sin " That ^ C °“' Umo 
" They sin even in Sheol.”] ' ^ ^ t0 * 

21. Even- twelvemonth the sinners are h„m^i ♦ v 

and the wind disperses them and , “5“ 

U.. Ice. of the just [ M it A J ‘ , T 

tb. wi c W, f„, thoy ,UU bo „| ]C . u ,2° " 

feet" (Molachi iii. 29)]. d 10 6010 of > our 
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22. Afterward# the soul is returned to them and they come 
out block as the blackness of a pot, and they acknowledge 
the justice of their punishment and say : “ Thou hast rightly 
sentenced us and rightly judged us. With Thee is right¬ 
eousness aud with us shame, as it is with us to-day.” 1 

23. The other nations, however, and the idolaters are 
punished in the seven compartments of hell, in each com¬ 
partment for a twelvemonth. And the river Dinor floweth 
from beneath tho throne of glory and falleth over the 
heads of the sinners, und it floweth from one end of the 
world to the other.® 

24. There are seven compartments in hell, and in each of 
them are 6000 rooms, in each room 6000 windows, in each 
window (recess) there are 6000 vessel# filled with venom, all 
destined for slanderous writers and iniquitous judges. [It 
is to that, that Solomon alludes when he says: “And thou 
mourn at thy latter end when thy flesh and thy body are 
consumed” (I’rov. v. 2).]* None of these will bo saved 
uuless they acquire learning and pious deeds. Hut at the 
end the Almighty will have pity on all his creatures, as it is 
said: “ For I will not contend for ever, neither will I be 
always wroth, for the spirit shall pass before Me and the 
souls which I have made” (Is. lvii. 16). 


YL 

mu. 

(Nachmanidet, Shaar ha-gemul, Ed. Warsaw, 1878, p. 10 (= 
§§2-7); cf. Orhot llayim, II. f. 282 ,l -283*; Jlidranh 
K6ncn, l.c. f. 4*). 

1. R. Joshua, son of Levi, says: “When I measured the first 
compartment of Hell, I found it to be 100 miles long and 
50 miles wide. Therein are pits with lions; all full into 

1 Paul, i. 8. 

1 Cf. II. 5. Teat. of Iau, Jmu sad B*nut, Tort, of Ab raham , p. 147. 

» 1. 42, VII. 4. 
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those pita and are devoured by the lions, and the bones 
are thrown into burning tire. 1 I entered the second com¬ 
partment and found it of the same size as the first.* 

2. In the second compartment, in the second division, there 
aro ten nations, and their punishment is like unto that 
of the first compartment. Doeg presides over them and 
the angel who punishes them is Lahatiel ; but Doeg is 
freed from chastisement because he is a descendant from 
those who said: “We will do and hearken” (Israel). 

3. In the third compartment there are other ten nations, 
their punishment is the same. The angel who punishes 
them is Shaftitl. Korah who presides over them and his 
companions are free from punishment, for they also said: 
“ We will do and hearken.” 

4. In the fourth compartment the punishment is the 
same. There are also ten nations and Jeroboam presides 
over them. The angel who punishes them is Maktirl 
(Matniel). Jeroboam, however, has immunity for he him¬ 
self had studied the Low, and ho eoraeth from those who 
had said: “We will do and hearken.” 

5. In the fifth compartment the punishment is the same. 
Ahab presides over them. The angel who punishes them 
is Hntriel (Oniel). Ahab has immunity because he is one 
of the children of Israel who said on Mount Sinai: “ We 
will do and hearken.” 

6. In the sixth fcompnrtmcnt the punishment is the samo. 
Micha presides over them. The angel who punishes them 
is Putitl ( Hadriel). Micha is free from chastisement for 
he is from those who said on Mount Sinai: " We will do 
and hearken.” 

7. In the seventh compartment the punishment is the 
same. Elisha ben Abuya presides over them. Tho angel 
who punishes them is Dnlkiel (Rugziel). Elisha, however, 
has immunity for he is a descendant from those who said 
on Mount Sinai: “We will do and hearken.” This is 
the punishment of the tens of thousand who are in each 


I 
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compartment, and they do not see each other, for it is 
dark, and this darkness is that deep darkness which existed 
before the world was created.* 


VII. 

Hell. 

(Bar ait a dt . 1 latuehet Gehinom : in lifted U- Abraham of Abr. 
Azulai in : Yalkut-ha-roim, Warsaw, 1858, f. 85, sqq. 
Cf. J [idrath Kdncn, i.c. f. 3 b -4\ Shekel Muttar, ch. 
26, f. 84V) 


1. We read in the Baraita of tho Creation: “Beneath the 
earth is the (abyss) Tehom under Tehora is Bohtt, under 
Bohu is Yam, uuder Yam is Mmjim, under Muviin is Arka, 
and there is, Sheol, Abadon, Beer Shahut, Tit-hayaven, 
Shoare Mavet, Shaare Tzahnavet, and Gehinom. Here are 
tho sinners and the angels of destruction presiding over 
them. There is darkness thick as the wall of a city, and 
there the heavy and bitter punishments of the siuners are 
enacted, as it is said: * The wicked shall be put to silence in 
darkuess’ (1 Sam. ii. 9).” 

2. Tho uppermost compartment is Sheol. Tho height 
thereof is 300 years’ journey; the width 300 years’ journey; 
and its length 300 years’ journey. The second compartment 
is Beer Shu hat, of tho same height, width, and length. 
The third is Til-llayaceu of equal size. The fourth is 
Shaare Maret of the same size. The fifth Abadon of the 
same size. Tho sixth Shaare Tzalmarel of the same size. 
Tho seventh Gehinom of the same size. That makes alto¬ 
gether tho length of hell 6300 years* journey.”* We read 
further: the fire of Gehinom is one-sixtieth of the fire 
of Shaare Tzalmavet, and so of every consecutive compart¬ 
ment till the fire of Sheol, and in Sheol is half fire and 

* Peter, eh. 6 (H. 21); Mncaritu, 19; Virg. Mary. 

* V. 11. 
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half hnil (ice), and the sinners therein when they come oat 
from the fire are tortured by the hail (ice), and 'when they 
come out from the hail (ice) the fire bums them, and the 
angels who proside over them keep their souls within their 
bodies [os it is said, “ for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched” (Isaiah lxvi. 24)] 

3. We road further, “God created seven hells, in each 
hell are seven compartments, in each compartment there are 
seven rivers.of fire and seven of hail (i ce ), tho width 
o each is 100 cubits it* depth 1000 cubits, and its length 
300 cubits, and they flow one after the other, and all the 
sinners pass through them and are burned, but the 40 000 
angels of destruction who preside over them revive them 
and raise them on their feet and announce to them their 
deeds which were evil, and their ways which were crooked ” 
and they say to them, “Pass now through the rivers of 

tu" , T? JU8t " 8 y °“ ***** trans¬ 

gressed the law and the commandments which were given 

un o you on Mount Sinai, for you feared not the fire of 

X ° f K " "■*“ ■««« 

4. There are besides in even- compartment 7000 holes 
(crevices), in every hole there are 7000 scorpions Ft 
•corpion W 300 .lit. <r«mi™). io „ 

of venom, from «„» , it riTm 

M hen a man touches ,t he immediately burst, eveJTbLk 
.. tom from him, hi, body i. cWt a ' nJ ££ 

do.d upon h,. face. Tho nngol, „f t!‘ 

limbs and set them, and revive the man n>. t i ,• 
upon his feet and take their revenge upon him unJw.t 


* I- 42, V. 24. 
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VIII. 

Paradise. 

(In IPissechet Atziluth, ed! Warsaw, 1876, f. 54 a-b ; Siddur 
Amram, Wursaw, 1865, I. f. I2 b -13‘). 

R. Ismael tells: “ Suganragel addressed me and said 
to me: * My beloved ! sit in my bosom and I will tell 
thee what will happen to Israel.’ So I sat in bis bosom 
and ho looked at me and wept; and tears flowed from his 
eyes and dropped on my face. And I raid: ‘ Glorious 
heavenly light! Why dost thou weepP’ And he answered: 
' Come and I will show unto thee what is awaiting ray 
holy people Israel.’ Fie took me and brought me into 
the innermost place, to the treasure-house of treasures and 
he took down the books and showed me the decrees of 
many misfortunes written therein. I asked him : * For 
whom ure these destined ? ’ And ho answered : ' For 
Israel! ’ Again I asked: * Will they bo able to endure 
them ? ’ And he answered: * Come to-morrow and I will 
show thee more calamities still’ The next day he showed 
mo still more calamities, for some it being decreed to die 
by the sword, for others to die of hunger, others again 
destined for slavery. And I raid: .* O glorious heavenly 
light ! have they indeed sinned so heavily P ’ He 
anwered : * Every day new calamities nre decreed, but 
when Israel gathers in his prayer-house and repeats: 
“ May Ilis exalted name be praised " we retain those 
calamities and do not let them come out from these 
rooms.’ When I left him I heard a voice speaking in 
Aramaic and saying: ‘The holy temple is destined to be 
ruined nnd the templo to be a burning light, nnd tho 
kingly palace delivered over to the owls and the young 
to slavery, and the princes to death and tho pure altar 
to be profaned, and the table for the shewbread will bo 
carried off by enemies, and Jerusalem will be a desert, 
and the land of Israel a desolation.’ When I heard these 
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words I was terrified and trembled and I fell down. 
Then came the angel Hadarniel and breathed into me a 
new soul and lifted me upon my feet and said to me: 
4 My beloved ! what hath happened unto thee ? ’ And 
I answered: * O glorious heavenly light! is there indeed 
no solvation for Israel ? ’ And he answered and said : 
‘Come and I will show thee the treasures of comfort and 
help stored up for Israel/ He brought me up and I 
Baw groups of angels weaving raiments of salvation and 
making crowns of life and fixing in them precious stones 
and pearls, and anointing them with all kiuda of spices 
and delights. 1 I asked: 4 For whom are these ull destined?’ 
He answered : 4 For David, king of Israel.’ And I said : 
4 Show me the glory of Hand,’ And ho said : 4 Wait 
three hours until David will come hither in his glory.’ 
So he took me and placed mo in his bosom, and he askud 
me : 4 What dost thou see ? ’ I answered: 4 1 see seven 
lightnings running into one another.’ no said: ‘Shut 
thine eyes that thou inaycst not be dazzled by the light 
which precedes King David.’ At that moment the wheels 
and Ophaniin and holy Creatures and the treasures of 


rain and snow, and the clouds of glory and the planets 
and the ministering angels moved and shook and said: 
*Tho heavens declare the glory of God’ (Ps. xix. 1) I 
heard then a loud voice proceeding from Eden crying: 
4 The Lord rcigneth for ever and ever,’ and lo ! David 
was in front and all the kings of his houso after him, 
each one with his crown upon his head ; but the crown 
of David surpassed them all, its lustra shineth from one 
end of the world unto the other. And David went up to 
the heavenly Temple, where a throne of fire stood ready 
for Wm, whose height is of 40 panuangs, its length and 
its width double the same. When David took his seat 
upon the throne prepared for him, facing that of his 
Creator all the kings of Judah ranged themselves before 
him, and the kings of Israel stood behind him. Then he 
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began to utter hymn9 and praises, such as no human ear 
has heard. 1 And when he said: ‘ The Lord will reign for 
ever and ever.’ Metraton and his company responded: 
' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts,' and the holy 
Creatured praised and said: * Blessed be the glory of the 
Lord in its place.’ The heavens say : ‘ The Lord will reign 
for ever and over.’ The earth says: * The Lord hath 
reigned, does reign, and will reign for ever,' and all the 
kings respond and say: 'And the Lord will be king over 
the whole earth.'" 


« P«nl, eh. 29. 


J.K.A.* 1S93. 
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l. 

Sir, — I hove read with much interest Surgeon-Major 
Oldham's paper, in our January number, ou the Saraswati. 
The subject has been long one of interest to me; and I am 
glad to find my own conclusions on the subject borne out 
by his article. This, however, is not exhaustive. The 
contributions of various writers to our knowledge of such 
subjects arc so scattered that scarce one man can know 
where to find them all. cry conclusive evidence on this 
subject was contributed to the “Imperial Gazetteer" by 
a writer whose name does not appear. 

In ignorance of his work I published similar arguments 
and conclusions in the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Journal, some years later, and claimed them as my own 
(in private), until I came upon his article. 

I have neither work in my camp to quote, but the pith 
of both arguments was as follows: 

AU bodies (including bodies of water) moving in the 
Northern Hemisphere at an angle to the Equator bear to 
the right, and conversely in the Southern Hemisphere to 
the left Amongst others, rivers flowing through soil soft 
enough for erosion bear on their right banks. 

This process would account for the Saraswati working 
out of its own old eastern bed, and at lost falling into that 
abandoned (for the same reason) by the Satlaj, as shown 
by Dr. Uldhazn. 
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Bat the zoology of the “five Rivers” furnishes a clinch¬ 
ing proof. These now contain cetacean mammal, a highly 
aquatic reptile and a Cyprinoid fish, which belong to the 
Gungetic fauna, and not to that of any river that seeks 
the sea in the Peninsular Provinces of Bombav. Thev 
are the Gangetic porpoise ( Plalahista ), the long-snouted 
fish-eating crocodile ( Gaimlu ), and the Rohu fish (Laleo 
Rohita). And this fact, when added to Dr. Oldham’s 
historical and geographical evidence, renders it almost 
impossible to doubt that the Saruswati did really once 
communicate with the Gangetic system; and that it was 
the river’s desertion of its old bed, and invasion of the 
Indus region, that brought into the waters of the latter 
three essentially Gangetic animals. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bombay C.S. 

TV tkt Stcrtlary of tht Royal Aaiatie Soritty. 


2. The Chronology of the later Andhrabhrittas. 

By C. Mabel Duff. 

Sib,—I n an article in the " Indian Antiquary,” vol. xxi. 
p. 204, M. Senart has reconstructed the chronology of five 
of the later Andhra kings, on the strength of data drawn 
from the numismatic discoveries of Pandit BhagwaulAl 
Indraji. 

It is known from Rudradaman’s inscription at Girnar 
that he was contemporary with one of the &&takurni, and M. 
Senart, following Dr. Biiltlcr (Ind. Aut. xii. p. 272) and 
Paridit BhagwAnlil (Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and 
I'aduna), identifies this Sutakarni with Chaturnpana Vasishti- 
putru II., or his son Sri Yujiia Gautamiputra II., but the 
arguments for this identification rest on somewhat slender 
evidence. 
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One point brought forward in favour of it is the fuct 
that an inscription at Kanheri of VAsishtiputra II. states 
that his wife was the duugbter of a Muhakshatmpa, whose 
nume apparently began with “ Ru.” The identification of 
this “ Ru" with Rudradaman becomes the more plausible 
since an interpretation of the passage in the Girnar in¬ 
scription referring to S&takurni represents Rudradaman as 
having spared the Andhra king on account of his relation¬ 
ship to himself. If these points could be established, they 
would certainly go far towards determining the chronological 
relations of the Andhras and the Western K&batrapas. 
Unfortunately all we can say of them at present is that 
they are probable; we have no proof of their certainty. 

In the first place, as Dr. Buhler remarks (Ind. Ant. 
xii. 272 ff.),. the “Ru” referred to in the Kanheri in¬ 
scriptions need not necessarily be Rudradaman, as there 
may have been other Kshatrapas of that name. The fact 
of his being a Mahakshutrupu is perhaps a point in favour 
of the identification, but, on the other hand, there is no 
proof that the name Kurddtvnnknrqja, also borne by the 
individual in the inscription, was one of Rudradaman’s. 

I urther, the interpretation of the passage in the Girnar 
inscription, which gives so much likelihood to the inferences 
drawn from that at Kanheri, must be accepted with re¬ 
servation. Professor Bliandarkar (“Early Iliatory of the 
Dekkun ) puts nu entirely different construction upon it, 
so that if we accept his translation the identification of 
the “ Ru ot the Kanheri Cave with Rudrud&tnan loses 
some of its plausibility. 

I erhaps the strongest evidence for establishing tho 
synchronism between RudradAman and one or other of 
the above-named Andhrabhfityas, is drawn from numis¬ 
matic and palioogrnphic sources, for the letters in the 
Girnar inscriptions arc, os Dr. Buhler says, the exact 
counterpart of those in Yisishtiputra’s inscription at 
Kanheri; while coins of Gautamiputru II. found at SopAru, 
so closely resemble those of Rudradaman, as to suggest 
tho inference that they were copied from them. This 
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evidence, however, scarcely proves more than the close 
proximity of these kings in point of time; it does not 
preclude the possibility of one of their predecessors being 
the Satakarni alluded to by the Kshatrapa king. 

Even if, with M. Senart, we consider the agreement of 
these data sufficiently strong to justify us in drawing 
chronological conclusions from them, there is a point he 
has lost sight of in the argument by which he proves 
Chaturapana to be the S&tokarni of the Gimar inscription. 

His list of the Andhrns, beginning with Gautamiputra I., 
the contemporary of Nahapana, is as follows: 


Gautamiputra I. reigned 24 years. a.d 113-137 
Y&sishtiputra I. Pulumuyi 24 years. 137-161 

Madhuriputra 8 years 161-169 

Chnturapana V&sishtiputra II. 13 years. 169-182 

Yajua Sri Gautamiputra II. 182 


It is true that these dates would allow of our making 
Chaturapana and Iludrad&mun contemporaries if we were 
sure of three things: 1st, that Rudradamun reigned until 
a.d. 175; 2nd, that he conquered the Andhra king between 
a.d. 169 and 175; and 3rd, that he cut the inscription at 
Girnar at the very end of his reign. I think it can be 
shown, however, that we are very far from being able to 
prove these points satisfactorily. 

The date formerly assigned to Rudradamun by Pandit 
Bhagw&nlul was a.d. 148-178. As long as Rudrasiihha 
was his only known successor, with the date a.d. 181, this 
as an approximate attempt at fixing the limits of his reign 
answered well enough. But the cose is altered now that 
we know from the Pandit’s numismatic discoveries with 
regard to the Kshatrapas (J.R.A.S. 1890, p. 639), that 
two rulers intervened between him and Rudrasiihha, the 
second having the known date a.d. 178. Even with the 
knowledge that both reigns were short, it is necessary, in 
order to make room for them, to cut down that of 
Rudradilman by at least three years, and it is more than 
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probable that its later limit was nearer a.d. 170 than a.d. 
175. 

Even if, for argument’s sake, we accept the later date 
to prove our point, we must suppose that the Girnar inscrip¬ 
tion was cut about that year and just after Rudradaroan’s 
conquest of the Andhra king, yet there is no evidence 
in the inscription—our only source of information on the 
subject—to warrant such an assumption. On the other 
hand, if Rudrud&man's reign ended, os seems probable, 
about A.n. 170, it is hardly possible that he could have 
twice conquered the Andhra king in the brief space of 
one year, which he must have done if M. Senart’s dates 
(a.d. 169-182) for Chaturapana are accepted. 

But there is another way in which the synchronism between 
Chaturapana and Rudrodaman might be established with¬ 
out throwing too much weight on arguments founded on 
insufficient evidence. Pandit Bhagw&nlal’s list of these 
Andhra kings, based on his own numismatic discoveries, 
helps us out of the difficulty involved by the acceptance 
of M. Sennit s list. He pluces Chaturapana after Pulumayi, 
and he infers, from his bearing the namo Vasishtiputra, 
that he was Pulumayi s brother and successor. Next, ho 
pluces Madhariputra, and last Gautamiputra, II., the son 
of Chaturapana. 

Dr. Buhler (Ind. Ant. xii. p. 272), commenting on this 
li*t, changes tho order, and referring to a former paper 
of the Pandit’s (J. Bo. Br. R.A.S., voL xiv. 303 ff.) 
on the subject, points out that Madhariputre’s position 
in the group was proved by numismatic evidence, as he 
is known to have re-struck coins of Pulumiyi’s, whilo coins 
of his own were in turn re-struck by Gautamiputra II. 
But while these facts may well be us^d os an argument 
for placing him after Pnlnmiyi, it is difficult to see how 
they determine his position os regards Chaturapana. We 
know nothing of his relationship to the other Andhras. 

0 n j n -' M ea *dy have succeeded Chaturapana as 
preceded him. In either case it would not interfere with 
tho relationship of the latter to Sri Yajtia. In fact, for 
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all we know to the contrary, MAdhnriputra may have 
been the son of Chaturnpana by a different wife, and 
elder brother of Gautamiputra II. 

Accepting the Paridit's conclusions, the list of the 
Andhrus stands accordingly : 

Gautamiputra I. reigned 24 years at least a.d. 113-137 


Vasishtiputru I. Pulumayi, 24 years 137-161 

Chaturnpana V&sishtiputra II., 13 years 161-1(4 

MiUlhuriputra Siriseua ? 8 years 174-182 

Gautamiputra II. . 182 


Bv this arrangement, which, considering the scanty 
nature of the evidence, is quite as reasonable us the other, 
either Pulum&yi or Chaturnpana may have been the 
Satakarni defeated by the Kshatmpa king. On the one 
hund Pulumayi, like the others, bore the name of Sitakarni, 
and in identifying him with the Andhra king mentioned 
bv Rudradaiuun, we arc not forcod to make any arbitrary 
assumption in support of our view, as to the date of the 
inscription at Girnar. On the other, there is the evidence 
of the Kauheri inscription, which, while it points pretty 
strongly to Vasishtiputru II. as the king in question, 
cannot, for the reasons stated above, be looked upon in 
the light of positive proof of the fact. 

Dr. Biihler, in the above-named article (Ind. Ant. xii. 
272), remarks that we havo no evidence that these five 
kings directly succeeded each other, but I think, as the 
list now stands, it is more than likely that they did so. 
This assumption is strengthened by the testimony of the 
Vi T . Kshatrapa dates, and by the fact, now proved beyond 
doubt, thnt they reckoned by the Saka era. This was 
denied by Dr. Buhler when he wrote, and he was conse¬ 
quently unable to make use of the synchronism between 
Gautamiputra I. and Nahapkna, though, at the same time, 
ho admitted that the relation between RudradAman and 
Chaturapana or Sri Yujua must be made the basis of any 
uttempt to reconstruct the Andhra chronology. But a 
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reconstructed Andhra chronology, starting from the date 
supplied by Gautamiputra s conquest of NahapAna, which, 
I suppose. Dr. Buhler would now accept, renders it im¬ 
possible, as we have seen, by his list of the kings, to 
mako eveu Chaturapuna contemporary with RudradAman. 
Mutters would not, therefore, be much improved bv the 
insertion of one or two other kings. 

Reviewing the evidence on all sides, and accepting Paijdit 
BhagwanlATs arrangement of the group, it seems reasonable, 
until wo have authoritative proof to the contrary, to conclude 
that these five kings succeeded each other in the order 
given, and that the length of reign, which their inscriptions 
allot to each, is on tho whole fairly correct. 

I have ventured to raise this question in the hope that 
one or other of tho distinguished scholare to whom I have 
referred may be able to settle the point, which is of 
considerable importance for Indian chronology. If the 
suggestions I have ventured to put forward should be 
accepted, then the following table compiled from the 
sources mentioned above would give the dates of the five 
Andhrubbrityas and their Kshatrapa contemporaries. 
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3. AMRtTANANDA, THE REDACTOR OF THE BuDDIIA-CAR1TA. 


Sir, —A recent letter received from Surgeon-Major P. 
Weir, Medical Officer and Assistant British Resident in 
Nepal, shows that a conjecture made in conversation 
between myself and Professor Cowell some months ago 
is substantially correct Bearing in mind the Indian 
practice of reproducing the second half of a compound 
name in members of the same family, it occurred to us 
that Amptannoda might be an ancestor of my friend Pandit 
Indriinanda, the present Residency Pandit, and eon of 
Guijauunda, who was the translator of the “ History of 
Nepal,” edited by Dr. D. Wright. 

The genealogy is as follows: 

Sarvananda 

Ramannnda 

Amritananda 

Vifvannnda 

(Qri-j Guniinanda 

Indriinanda (present Pandit) 

Mitriinanda 


I have elsewhere noted that Amritananda was not only 
a poet but also wrote on metres in a work (Chando’m r ita- 
lota), of which a copy exists at Cambridge, and in our 
bociotjrs own collection. 


June 14M, 1893. 


Cecil Bexiiall. 
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(April, M.my, June. 1893.) 


I. Gkxeiui. Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

11M April, 1893 —Sir Raymond West, V.P., in the Chair. 
It was announced that 

Mona. Louis Finot, of Paris, . 

had been elected u member of the Society. 

A list of books received since last meeting was read. 

Prof. Minus Tcheruz read, in French, a puper on Saiot- 
Nova, Armenian poet. The paper is published in full in 
this issue of the Journal. 

Annirersarg Meeting, Turning, 9 th Mug, 1893.—The Earl 
of Northukook, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. (President), in the C hair. 
The minutes of the lust meeting were read and confirmed. 
It was announced that since the last meeting— 

1. Mrs. James Gibson. 

2. Mr. A F. D. Cunningham. 

3. The Hon. W. Ilattigun. 

4. Mons. de la Vullee Poussin 

had been elected members of the Society. 

A list of presents to the Society was read by the Secretary. 
The Secretary read the 

Report of the Council for the \kar 1892. 

The Council regrets to have to report the loss by death, 
or retirement, of the following seventeen members. There 
have died— 

1. Mr. S. Austin. 

2. Sir George Campbell. 
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3. Mr M. L. Deventer. 

4. Mr. T. Fergussou. 

5. Mr. W. IT. Freeland. 

6. Lieut.-General Sir Lewis Felly. 

7. Mr. T. K. Lynch. 

6. Sir James Redhouse. 

9. Mons. Renan. 

10. Lord Arthur Russell. 

There havo retired— 

1. Mr. F. Aganoor. 

2. Major-General Anderson. 

3. Colonel Acton Havelock. 

4. Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

5. Mr. M. V. Portmnn. 

6. Mr. W. II. Verner. 

7. Chevnlier Vitto. 

On the other hand, the following twenty-nine new 
members havo been elected during the year: _ 

Resident Members— 

1. Mr. A. Constable. 

2. Mr. A. Rogers. 

3. Lord Reay. 

4. Miss M. E. V. Cust. 

5. Sir Raymond West. 

6. Shrimant S. K. Gaikwad. 

7. Major J. S. King. 

S. Prof. Minas Tcheraz. 

9. Miss C. M. Ridding. 

10. Mr. C. Johnston. 

Non-Resident Members _ 

1. Mr. Nurallah Shah. 

2. Mr. G. V. Devey. 

3. Mr. A. A. Bcvon. 

4. Rev. B. M. Morton. 

5. Dr. J. Diaz do I^eon. 
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6. Mr. R. F. St Andrew St John. 

7. Mr. Bernurd Houghton. 

8. Mr. Mohammed Sufther Husain. 

9. Mr. G. Tosco Pcppe. 

10. Mr. H. A. Stuart. 

11. Mr. Hugh Clifford. 

12. Mr. Percy Newberry. 

13. Mr. Victor Constant 

14. Prof. H. C. Tolman. 

15. Mr. J. C. W. Pereira. 

16. Surgeon-Major Waddell. 

17. Mr. S. E. Gopalacharlu. 

18. Mr. W. n. Driver. 

19. Mr. P. Sankaranarnyana. 

The membership of the following gentlemen, who are in 
arrears with their subscriptions, and who have not paid, 
though several notices have been sent them, has lapsed 
under Rule 46 :— 

31r. Chitgupi. 

Dr. Frankfurter. 

31 r. P. V. N. Inderji. 

3Ir. Johnston, of 3lessrs. Allen and Co. 

Mr. Lullobhoy. 

3!r. 3Iirza 3Iehdi Khan. 

31 r. 3Iukhopadhvaya. 

Mr. Nnidu. 

Mr. Rnghunatji. 

31 r. Sadder Uddin Khan. 

Dr. Torrence. 

Tho Council regreta to say that thoy have lost the services 
of two of tho distinguished scholars whose names apjK-ar in 
its list of Honorary Members. 1’ uller obituaries of these 
two scholars have appeared in our columns. But tho Society 
may be reminded here that Sir James Redhouse, one of tho 
greatest Turkish scholars of our day, was for some years 
Secretary of this Society; uud that 3Ions. Renan was oue 
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of the very greatest, if not indeed the greatest, living 
example of the union of profound scholarship and accurate 
knowledge with power of popular exposition and lucidity 
and brilliancy of style. The Council recommend that the 
vacancies thus created should be filled up by the election 
of Prof. Goldziher, of Buda Pest, and Mons. Henri Cordier, 
of Paris. 

The comparative statement of the membership of the 
Society for the lust five years stood, therefore, on the 1st 
of January, as follows:— 


CojtPOCSDEHS. SCBSCRIBEKS. 


Date. 

Rot'. 

Noo- 

R«>. 

Res'. 

Nou- 

Rr»«. 

Librari?*. 

lion. 

'trmlxrs. 

Tout. 

1889 (Oct.) . 

60 

62 

116 

168 

7 

30 

432 

1890 (Oct.) . 

ts 

62 

112 

179 

11 

30 

442 

1891 (Jan.) . 

48 

62 

110 

185 

16 

30 

451 

1892 (Jan.) . 

48 

61 

no 

187 

23 

30 

459 

1893 (Jan.) . 

49 

69 

106 

200 

33 

30 

476 


Since the appearance of the list in January last the 
following changes have taken place:_ 


Deaths and re¬ 
tirement* 

1 

_ 

3 

6 



9 

Elected . . . 

48 

59 

102 

2 

195 

6 

33 

4 

30 

467 

12 

- 

48 

59 

104 

201 

37 

30 

479 


It will 1* ma tw the number „f ha> 

S"**r fr ”“ “V* I** i» t^couwof the five vr»r», 
b». th.t „„ the other hand , b . o[ 0( , 0 . re ' iaclll 

member, lrn. moo f,„ B 1(ii 20 1, a nd U ,„ lmmU . t „ f 
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subscribing libraries has risen from 7 to 37. In both the?e 
latter coses the numbers are tho highest os yet reached, 
and the increase in the number of subscribing libraries 
has not been gained at the expense of the sale of the 
Journal, os the figures for such sales are considerably 
lurger this year than have ever been before. 

The figures, as a whole show very clearly that the too 
prevalent notion that the Society is moribund has no foun¬ 
dation. The facts are quite tho other way. The Society 
started in 1823 with 324 members. That number at first 
increased a little, but soon began to fall off, and gradually 
but steadily declined till in the year 1859 there were only 
140 paving members. But then, when the Society really 
seemed as if it must shortly close its doors, it received a 
new life from the great interest excited by new discoveries, 
and especially those of Sir Henry Rawlinson in tho field 
of Assyriology. In 1861 the number of 140 had been in¬ 
creased to 198, and remained within one or two of 200 for 
the following seven years. I hen followed another long 
period of decline, till in the years 1875 and 1876 we had 
very nearly got back to the low water-mark of 140. From 
that time there was a slow but steadily uniform improve¬ 
ment during the whole of the eight years, during which 
Mr. Vaux was Secretary; and when ho died in 1885 the 
number stood at 285. There was then again a short fulling 
off. In 18h6 tho number went down to 262, and in 1887 
was 267. But in 1888 it was again 281; and in every 
succeeding year this improvement has been maintained, till 
the Counciffinds from the figures now put before you that 
we have 305 paving members on our lists (besides the 107 
compounders, and the 37 subscribing libraries, which bring 
up the grand total of membership to-day to 4(9, the largest 
total yet reached). Tho details for each year on which 
tho foregoing summary is based will be found in tho table 
suspended in the library; and where that table ends in 
the summaries of membership now published yearly with 
each report, and printed also at the end of the list of 
members in our January numbers. 
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The result is perhaps as satisfactory as could he reasonably 
expected, in spite of the slow but constant falling off in 
the numbers of our resident members who pay three guineas 
a year. We lose every year two or three more resident 
members than wo elect, so that, though the number of 
resident compounders remains nearly stationary, that of tho 
resident members who have not compounded has gone down 
in the last five years from 115 to 104—showing an annual 
decrease of nearly two. But the continual growth of our 
non-resident membership has so much more than counter¬ 
balanced this loss that the total annual receipts from sub¬ 
scriptions aro now larger than they ever were. In the 
Journal for 1888, p. 414, a table was published showing 
the receipts from this source since the foundation of the 
Society. They were £505 on the average of tho first ten 
years after the Society was started, then gradually sank 
to £*lb8 in 18* b, and have since risen nearly every year 
till the one under report, in which the accounts show £576 
under this head. 

It will be noticed that the total receipts show the same 
result as this one principal item. The table at p. 697 of 
our Journal for 1888 give the total income of the Society 
for each year since 1881. It was then a little over £1000, 
and after many fluctuations (falling one year, in 1859, 
as low as £570), it has in late years reached and passed 
the original £ 1000 , until this year we show receipt* above 
£1225, being the largest total since the year 1836—that is 
for more than half a century. 

The actual amount .ticca i, £1525 7 ,._ bu , thit inc|ll de« 
. baknee of £S4 8,. 7rf„ ,„ d . , u „ reived „„ ilal 
.ncoutit of £218 8 .. 9* A ... of £102 17 ,. «. ought 
thneforo, for porpo«. „f comparkon, to be .uhtmotah 

The Council venture to congrutukte the Society on thi. 

,‘TT n « b “ b » every rca*. 

to be tev. „U continue. The proceed, „f ,h„ „k ,h. 
Society a Journal th. .hole of . hich „ n ,„ 

A d ,h t P“ bl,,k "*t <*ll entirely to ,h. Society. 
And they .ho. u contmuul nod .tardy i„ C reo», being thi. 
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year £217, a much larger sum than they have shown in any 
previous year, as appears from the annexed table. 



Rscstrrs rsoM 

Sal* or JoraxAL— 


1861 

£129 

1879 

£5 

1865 

16 

1880 

3 

1866' 


1881 

1 

1867 


1882 

l 

1868 

1669 

. nothing. 

1883 

1884 

70 

1870 


1885 

81 

1871 


1886 

79 

1872 

1 

1887 

94 

1873 

5 

1888 

47 

1874 

— 

1889 

119 

1875 

— 

1890 

148 

1876 

1 

1891 

128 

1877 

— 

1892 

217 

1878 

1 




So long also as the Journal continues to appear regularly 
and to contain important aud interesting articles, so long is 
the number of non-resident members likely, slowly perhaps, 
but surely, to increase. 

On the other hand, there is not at present much chance of 
any increase, except a small one from year to year, and the 
Council are very sensible that the Society cannot hope there¬ 
fore, except in a very slight degree, to overtake the work 
which has fallen so far into arrear in the lean years now 
happily finally passed away. 

In the first place, our largo and important Library is 
almost entirely kept up by the generosity of chance donors. 
For half a century the amount spent on it, either in the 
way of supplying the many gaps in its shelves, or in 
providing proper catalogues and other necessary means to 
its proper enjoyment by our members, has been ludicrously 
small, and out of all proportion to the requirements of the 
case. A large number of the books presented are unbound. 
But the expenditure for binding has, in the years of the 
jjlas. 1893. At 
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Society’s temporary poverty, been necessarily neglected for 
want of the funds required. From 186-5 to 1878, a period 
of 14 years, there only appears in the accounts a total 
expenditure on the library of £64, or less than £5 a year. 
This year’s accounts show an expenditure of £68 11*. (more 
than the sura expended in the whole of the fourteen years 
just referred to). Of this sum £42 lias gone to bind- 
ing, leaving, however, a great deal of urgent work in 
this department still undoue. The Council hope to be 
aide now to prevent the accumulation of anv further 
arrears in binding; and have, therefore, made a special 
vote (beyond the sura required for current needs), for 
the binding of the newly presented Schrumpf collection 
of Armenian books. The Council have to congratulate 
the Society on this important and valuable gift, of which 
a full catalogue, most kindly drawn up bv Professor 
Minus rdieraz (who did so much to obtain the books for 
the Society, and who has himself added to their number), 
will appear in our October number. In this connection 
also especial mention should be made of two other valuable 
gifts. The first was the receipt of a box full of important 
works, chiefly on Siam, which the Society owes to the 
generosity of Mr. Satow, the distinguished representative 
of England in the capital of Monte Video. The promise 
of this gift was announced already in the last report. 
The second was the gift 0 f a most beautiful set of Oriental 

n rpe £A’" th# L ' brary ’ which we owe to the generosity of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bhaunagar, a gift which 
has been very highly appreciated by all our members. 

Apart from the arrears of binding another crying evil 
has been the want of a catalogue of our books and MSS. 
It has been the greatest pity that the Society has never 
yet been able to afford to meet this pressing necessity. As 
you are aware the Council have ventured, in the improved 
state of the Society s finances, to meet this want, and a sum 
ot X.U4, 3d. appears in the accounts under this head. 
T le actual catalogue is now printed, and paid for out of 
current receipts, at a cost, at present, of about £130. The 
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catalogue of pamphlets, and an elaborate subject index, is 
now passing through the press, and the whole will very 
soon be in the hands of members. The Council are glad 
to take this opportunity of pointing out to the Society the 
great debt it owes to its Honorary Librarian, Dr. Codrington, 
who has taken the greatest interest in this undertaking, 
and has assisted it throughout both by valuable advice and 
by liberal, though unostentatious, labour. 

The Council regrets that want of funds has prevented them 
from supplying other wants almost as pressing as that of a 
catalogue of our own books. But these wants are not lost 
sight of, and will, it is hoped, be at least partially met when 
the catalogue is ofT its hands. 

The first of these is the quality of the Journal. As the 
members are aware the Council, in deciding on what articles 
shall appear, has to choose from such as may happen to bo 
sent in. The Council are glad to say that the number and 
the Bcholurly qualities of the articles submitted to it has 
markedly improved of late. And they have now sufficient 
articles of the best quality for the whole of this year’s issue. 
It was formerly necessary, from time to time, in order to fill 
up the Journal for each quarterly issue, to admit articles 
of secondary importance. Such necessity could be always 
avoided, and the departments of Notes and News, and of 
Book Notices, could be kept much better filled and more up 
to date if the Council could escape the necessity of depending 
on such papers as happen to be offered to it by going itself 
to distinguished scholars and asking for papers on special 
subjects, or for reviews of books. In this case, it is perhaps 
needless to point out, the Council would have to offer pay¬ 
ment. For what the Society more especially wants—that is 
to say, either articles on historical subjects, or reviews, or 
interesting notes—are acceptable also elsewhere ; and many 
scholars of established reputation naturally prefer to devote 
the little leisure they can spare from writing important 
books to work which will be paid for in the numerous 
periodicals and reviews that have now been started. 

The second point is the proposed series of popular lectures. 
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An unhappy prejudice prevails, certainly to a large extent, 
that the Socioty is a kind of branch of the Philological 
Sooiety, and that its principal care is to investigate remote 
languages and discuss points of grammar. This belief is as 
groundless as the other belief that the Society is moribund. 
As a matter of fact, our Rules state the Society exists 
"for the purpose of investigating the Arts, the History, 
and the Literature of Asia; and of facilitating intercourse 
with Eastern peoples by an accurate interpretation of their 
Customs, their Feelings, and their Beliefs.” It is no doubt 
impossible to do this, and to do it accurately, without a 
knowledge of the language of the particular country and 
time with which a paper may deal. But the philology is 
with us, not the end, but the means to an end. That end is 
either, on the one hand, the solution of historical questions 
of the deepest human interest, or on the other, the practical 
uim of rightly understanding the existing ideas and beliefs 
of Eastern peoples. Neither of these aims can be reached 
w.thout serious and trained scholarship; and many of tho 
articles in our Journal must necessarily appeal to a limited 
circle. But tho best scholarship is not all incompatible 
with a more popular statement of larger issues. And tho 
Council hope to continue, when funds are available, the 
senes of lectures which has already been so excellently 
started by the lectures of Professor Max Muller and of 
bir Mountstuart Elphinstono Grant-Duff. 

The third point, and the one on which the Council would 
Uy most stress, is the publication of translations of Oriental 
books, not only as specimens of literature, not only or chiefly 
as exercises ,n phdology, but os contributions to the materials 
on which alone an accurate history of the evolution of human 
institution, and of human ideas can properly be based. The 

f" e 7' ly , ° °" e ?“ r mo,Dl * r8 ’ iIr Foster Fitzgerald 

Arbuthnot. ^ enabled a start to be made with this under- 

takmg. to which the Council has devoted so much cure and 
attentmn, only to hnd its intended action frustrated by want 

vll ™ \k Mr ' Arbuth j n0t ha9 bro “ght out two additional 
ts \eor, and it is hoped that the Society will 
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appreciate as fully as does the Council itself the value of the 
services which he has thus rendered to Oriental and historical 
research. The Society will also not forget that our President 
has been kind enough to offer the very substantial contri¬ 
bution of £100 towards the publication of a book of reference 
on an interesting period of Indian history, now being pre¬ 
pared by Prof. Cowell and Mr. Thomas in Cambridge. 

The Council will not be satisfied until these three points 
of the Library, the. Journal, and the Oriental 
Tranilation Fund have been settled in a way that will 
satisfy the aspirations of scholars. But they feel that the 
best has been done that could be done with the limited 
means at its disposal, that those means are slowly in¬ 
creasing, and that there is a reasonable prospect of the 
Society becoming, not less, but more powerful and useful 
ns the years go on. 

The Council annex the annual abstract of accounts, and 
recommend the following officers for election for the ensuiug 
year:— 

1. By the rules of the Society, Major-Gen. Sir Alex. 
Cunningham, Professor Sir M. Monior-Willinms. an l 
Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, retire from the office of 
Vice-President. The Council recommend the election, as 
Vice-Presidents, of— 

1. Prof. Cowell. 

2. Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

3. Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I. 

2. By the rules of the Society the following five members, 
of whom two only are re-eligible, retire this year from the 
Council:— 

1. Mr. Gibb. 

2. Mr. Browne. 

3. General Maclngan. 

4. Mr. Kay. 

5. Dr. Thornton. 


ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1892. 
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la their place the Council propose for election— 

1. General Pearse, C.B. 

2. Dr. Goster. 

3. Dr. Thornton. 

4. Mr. Aahbumer, C.I.E. 

5. General Maclugan, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

Lord Amherat: Lord Northbrook, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—We have just heard tho Report of our Society for the year 
that is now past. Death haa indeed been busy amongst our 
members, and, no doubt, like myself, muny of those present 
have lost, by the hand of death, particular friends. I think 
the special allusion that has been made to Sir James 
Redhouse aud Mr. Ernest Renan is well deserved in every 
way. 

As regards our Society, we have, I believe, been in exist¬ 
ence somewhere about 70 years, and although we have gone 
through the usual fluctuations which, I suppose, societies must 
expect, I think it is very satisfactory that we should now be 
able to say that we have more members than we have had 
for many years past—indeed at any time—and also that, if 
we are not extremoly affluent, at any rate, as a body, os 
regards our finances we are sound and solvent. Science 
no doubt has fluctuations as well as societies, and we look 
forward to a great increase in our members when there are 
any special discoveries, such as those which the beginning of 
this century heralded, and those afterwards in Assyria, made 
by ono who hus contributed so much to this Society’s Journal 
—Sir Ilenry Rawlinson—but I cannot help thinking that 
there is much in store for us still. We have lately had those 
startling discoveries of records found after being buried for 
3000 yeurs in the sands of Egypt at Tel-el-Atunrna, which 
certainly have thrown a new light upon many points in the 
history of nations that were more or less obscure. And if we 
can devote some of our papers to bringing these subjects 
more before the public, 1 am sure the publication of the 
Journals of this Society will bo sought for by those who are 
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outside this Society now, but who will become member* in 
order to obtain them. There is also a very important dis¬ 
covery of a later age about which we are looking forward to 
the pleasure of hearing this afternoon. As fur as regards 
the publications, no doubt they are of the utmost im¬ 
portance to us. I believe on the publication of the 
Journal of the Society depends, in a great measure, 
the success of the Society. Because, as is shown by 
the Report of the Secretary, the resident members who 
contribute more per annum to the funds are rather falling 
ofif, and they, of course, have the advantage of our I,ibrurr, 
which is a most valunblo one. But, on the other hund, 
tho non-resident members, who would mainly interest 
themselves bv reading the publications of the Society, 
are on the increase, and, although they pav a less sum, 
the revenue has been increased by them, notwithstanding 
tho falling off of the resident members. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that in order to be able to bring more members 
into the Society, we shall have such literary contributions, 
that our publications will be more widely 'read eveu than 
they have already been, and that not only will groat 
Oriental schools oontinuo to rise and take tho placo of 
those that have gone before them, but that also our 
Society may flourish and be the means of bringing other 
studies before tho public in general by the transactions 
and Journal and translations of Oriental works, or whatever 
the Society muy bo able to afford. 


I have much pleasure, therefore, in proposing that tho 
Report of the Secretary be adopted. (Cheers ) 

Sr William Uant,r : My Lori, Ladica, and DcnUcm™,- 
The plcama, d„,,1. been to mo of 

b,. E«ol«>00. and I think I only u,, 0 , 

V“ 1 >rT’ 1 “- v ■■ Member, •• „ dUth*uUI*d 
ftoo, the Council, th »t it ha. } , t ^ rivi| 

»r«be„ mm**-** only i. * 9 n raci „, ^, undcr 

-but there u . reel life grf.g „„ S»i«y which, 

member of many ,«„■ .taoding, I do nol rem embcr 
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to have observed before. From my point of view, I am 
speaking rather as a roan of letters and an historian than 
as a philologer—amongst the most interesting points that 
hove been brought forward by the Secretary to-day ure the 
increase in the circulation of the Journal, and its punctual 
production. I remember when I had the honour of serving 
on the Council the heart searchings with which that body 
very reluctantly made up its mind to take upon itself the 
heavy responsibility of the direct production of the Journal. 
Some of us thought that we were running a great risk, but 
having examined (as an ordinary member of the Society, 
becauso under the rules I went out of the Council somo 
years ago) the Journals as they have issued since then, I 
should suy if I had any objection to our Secretary’s Report 
it is the modesty with which he spoke of the articles which 
now go to make up that Journal. We cannot expect that 
every Journal shall contain several monographs of a high 
scholarly type. New discoveries cannot always be forth¬ 
coming, but we can secure, and recent experience shows 
that the Journal does secure, a steady supply of interesting 
articles which appeal to a larger circle of readers than the 
articles of the old Journal used to do, and that our Journal 
is at this moment effecting much to disseminate a sound 
knowledge of Indian and Asiatic affairs. 

In connection with this question of the Journal I think 
I may be permitted to say that the Society owes a very 
great debt to the close and persevering attention which the 
Secretary has given to the subject. (Hear, hear.) Without 
that close and persevering attention from the Secretary I do 
not think that the experiment of the Society in the direct 
publication of the Journal would have succeeded ; and I 
feel sure that the words of hope with which the Report 
concludes will be realised. (Cheers.) 

There is only one point to which I should like to ask 
the Secretary's attention, and that is for further information 
as to the exact function which this handsome gift of £100 
is to perform in the production of the Cambridge History. 
The uamcs of Prof. Cowell and Mr. Thomas are a sufficient 
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guarantee that the work will be of the highest class, and 
1 think it would be interesting if, with the permission of 
the President, the Secretary could give us a little fuller 
information on that point. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

The Secretary (Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids): The actual 
name of tho work, with which I did not trouble the 
meeting, is the Sri liareha Charita, which is a well- 
known Sanskrit work. It is the history of King Sri 
tiurshu Charitu; a history which, in tho opinion of leading 
scholars, is one of the most important works we can publish. 
It is owing to the good services of tho President that wo 
have had the work put in hand, and that these gentlemen 
are engaged in translating it in Cambridge. They have 
D<K done it yet, but I hope shortly to see it published. 

Sir William Hunter: Is it tho text? 

The Secretary: Only the translation. 

The President: Does any other member of tho Society- 
present wish to make any observation on the subject of 
tho Report? If not, it is moved that this Report be 
received. 


[The motion was put to the meeting and carried.] 

Sir Thomas Wade: Uni Northbrook, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men,—I have had entrusted to me the discharge of a duty 
whtch is generally, at all events in part, a very agreeable 
duty. I have to move a vote of thanks to our President, 
Lord Northbrook. (Cheers ) I said in part it was an agree- 
*ble duty, because on most occasions, so on this, the tender 
of a vote of thanks i, equivalent to the announcement 
that the relations which attach the Society to its President 

are about to cease, so far as his occupatio'n of that position 
is concerned. 

Allusion has been made, both in our Report, and I think 
tn the speeches of Sir William Hunter, to what may bo 
considered the exclusivism that is likely to be thought to 
atuch to a Society of this kind. There may exist the 
belief that iu sole business is this or that branch of bard 
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study. I think there is a belief prevalent to that extent, 
and that it is also assumed that tho President of a Society 
like this should invariably be a hard, and perhaps some¬ 
what dry, scholar. When the time for the last election 
of a President approached, it was, I think, unanimously 
announced by the Council that whilo it would be to the 
advantage of the Society, if it were in its power, to lay 
its hand on one of those eminent Orientalists who have 
ao distinguished its ranks—it would be to its advantage 
to secure as President u gentleman, not only of the highest 
social position, but one who would also bring with him 
the prestige of distinguished service us u politician. When 
Lord Northbrook was approached, he made the very natural 
answer that he was not an Orientalist, and that he did 
not feel he could be of utility in the position that was 
offered him. I think he admitted the force of the argument 
to which I have just referred—that it would be to the 
advantage of the Society that a man so distinguished os 
himself should preside over its destinies for a period at 
any rate usually assigned to a President’s tenure, but I 
am bound to say the argument thut appeared to have 
most weight with his Lordship was the conviction that he 
could be useful. (Hear, hear.) I can put it without doubt 
to those who have served, like myself, more or less on the 
Council under distinguished Presidents, to support me in 
affirming that his Lordship, as we expected, brought into our 
very limited arena those qualities that have distinguished 
him in various great Departments of the State, and as 
Viceroy of the Kmpire of India. (Cheers). Wo had a right 
to expect great assiduity, and assiduous attention to business, 
and that toot which is so essential in the conduct of the 
discussions in which all Councils of necessity engage, and it 
would be the least that I could say that the Council bos 
certainly not been disappointed. From the first we have 
had os large a measure of attention to our affairs as could 
possibly be expected from a public man, occupying, whether 
in or out of office, an important public position. We have 
had, os was just noticed in our Report, evidence of his 
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sympathy with our proceeding*—sympathy with the interests 
which it is the object of this Society to promote. I am 
sure that we must feel (at least I can certainly vouch for 
myself) that it is impossible not to feel a certain regret 
that the time has come when his Lordship has decided upon 
quitting us. But in departing he has yet rendered us one 
more service. I believe it is entirely owing to his inter¬ 
position thut he is about to be replaced by a nobleman in 
many respects os qualified as Lord Northbrook himself has 
been, by liberal education, by culture, by familiarity with 
the objects which this Society is formed to promote, by 
the tenure of high office in India, and who I cannot doubt 
will most satisfactorily replace his Lordship. 

I beg to move a vote of thanks to our retiring President. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Raymond West: I have the honour to second that 
motion, and I am sure no motion has ever been brought 
before the members of the Society which would be more 
readily and cordially accepted thnn that which bus just 
been made before you by Sir Thomas Wade. 

For my own part, I have little to add in the way of 
substanco to what Sir Thomas Wade has so well said to 
you, but perhaps 1 may be pardoned for uttering a few 
words of appreciation of my own in reference to the 
President. I happened to be present at Bombay at the 
lauding of Lord Northbrook, and I remember very well, 
on that occasion, the thought came over me how stmngo 
it was that men living in the highest circle of British 
politics and statecraft, with weulth at command, and all 
the advantages which society could afford them, should 
throw themselves on the shores of India to devote a very 
appreciable part of their lives to laborious pursuits in an 
ungenial climate, and should expose themselves to risk 
of health and life. I felt that some of the old Roman 
spirit was still amongst men who were willing to under¬ 
take risks and discomforts of that kind, and from that 
moment forward I noticed the career of Lord Northbrook 
even more perhaps than our countrymen at home did’ 
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with particular interest, having at that time mado his 
personal acquaintance, to my very great advantage. We 
all know now that he discharged his duties in India with 
a remarkable degree of ability, and he carried that country 
through a period of recuperation, but still a trying one, 
with great success to India itself, and to the nation. 
Now it is a great advantage, I think, to a Society such 
as ours, to be presided over by a nobleman who has so 
distinguished himself in the Government of India, and 
who, in other ways also, has won for himself a place in 
the history of his country. It is to the advantage of an 
institution like ours that its name should be connected in 
this way with the wider interests that affect the whole 
world, and which bring us into common sympathy, not 
only with our own couutry, but with the learned, and 
the makers of interesting discoveries in every part of the 
globe. I trust that his connection with a Society of this 
kind—comparatively humble os the sphere may appear, 
lowly as the duty that is cast on him may be-—yet has 
been ono not altogether disagreeable to a man so dis¬ 
tinguished as our President. In fact, I may say I think 
that he hns shown it is not so, seeing that he has presided 
over us with the same tact and high qualities of manage¬ 
ment and devotion to duty, that he has displayed in 
the discharge of duties on u greater scale. Ho has 
shown an interest in our affairs from which wo have 
largely gained—I refer more particularly to the position 
he hus taken up, and the services he rendered to us— 
(for it wns more especially to us than any others) in the 
Oriental Congress held lust year. (Hear, hear.) We all 
derived from his services on that occasion great advantage. 
W e felt that our national honour was sustained amongst 
those who favoured us with their company and the 
presence of the great scholurs of Europe. Thus the cause 
of scholarship nnd research in all parts of the world, uud 
that this Society in particular, with which the Oriental 
Congress was so intimately connected, derived from Lord 
Northbrook s services distinct advantage, and from which 
we hope to derive marked benefit in time to come. 
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I beg you, therefore, I.ndies and Gentlemen, to accept, 
most cordially the rote of thanks that has been proposed 
to Lord Northbrook. 

Sir Thomas Wade: I beg to put the resolution that our 
thanks be presented to the President. [The motion was 
carried with acclamation.] 

Thr President : I feel that the manner in which Sir 
Thomas Wade was kind enough to speak of me iu con¬ 
nection with my relations with this Society is far above 
anything I could have expected. Sir Thomas Wude has 
very truly said that when he was so kind as to suggest 
that I should fill the high and important office of President 
of this Society, I hesitated very greatly to do so, and I 
confess that even now I think the office is one far more 
suited to a distinguished scholar, such as Sir Thomas Wade 
himself and other Orientalists who have preceded me in 
this Chair, than to one who has no pretensions whatever 
to being an Oriental scholar. The work of administration 
in English politics gives little time to those who discharge 
it to devote to the acquisition of accurato scholarship. 
At the same time, my connection with India, though it 
is some long time ago, and the interest therefore which 

I tuke in the East— more especially in India_makes it 

almost a duty for me to assist in any wuy I can, if it 
were thought my assistance were of any value, in the 
work of this Society. I feel that the very little service 
I may have rendered has been more than repaid bv the 
pleasure which it has been to mo to meet so many able 
men connected with Oriental learning at the monthly 
meetings of this Society—I may say, more especially, to 
be thrown in contact again with many distinguished men 
whom I have known in India, such as Sir Raymond West* 
and Sir Frederick Goldsmid, and others, and to see how 
many of the Indian Civil and Military servants continue 
to take an interest in the East, and are qualified by their 
studies and acquirements to fill the important office of 
member of Council of this Society. I trust that now, in 
India, though perhaps they are fewer than in the old 
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da_VB f there nre still many men in the Indian Service to 
take up the studies of the ancient languages of the Bust, 
and who may come to tho work of this Society of learned 
men and other similar societies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I may, perhaps, as this is the 
lust time that 1 shall address this Society as President, 
sa\ it verj few words as to tho position of the Society 
and the work of the lust three years. 

I s ill mention, in the first instance, one particular 
matter. At the meeting of the Council to-day I received 
a letter from our venerable and distinguished director. Sir 
II. Ruwlinson, saving that it was with great regret that 
the state of his health wus such that he could not attend 
tho meeting, and also that it was such as to afford him 
very little opportunity to attend to the affairs of the Society, 
and he desired, therefore, to place his resignation in 
the hunds of tho Council. I am sure there is no one 
present who does not agree with the unanimous con¬ 
clusion that the Council nrrived at: To beg Sir ITenry 
Ruwlinson to allow his name to remain os a Director of 
this Society, which ho expressed his willingness to do, if 
we wished him. It would have been a very great loss to 
tho Society if one of our most distinguished Orientalists, 
and one who was tho means of ruising this Society to its 
present condition, had ceused to have his name connected 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. (Hear, hear.) I must suy, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, that tho office of President to this 
Society is not u very onerous one. I never came across 
bolter men of business than the grout scholars who Bro 
Members of Council of tho Royul Asiatic Society, or a better 
man of business than our Secretary. (Hear, hear.) I have 
fsuud tho work all well in hand, and the duty of President is 
reully one that is very slight. Wo have had, siuce I havo 
been 1 resident, Mrs. Sinclair as our Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, und she resigned for n most excellent cause, 
namely, on her marriage. \\ o have been fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of Miss Hughes to succeed her, a lady 
of very high qualifications, who is now undertaking an 
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edition for our Journal of an unedited Sanskrit manuscript of 
muck interest and importance. This remiuds me, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that our atmosphere hus been very serene 
since I have been President. No jealousy has been shown 
in the Royal Asiatic Society as to the presence of ladies, 
or as to their admission as fellows of the Society, such as 
was shown in one of our sister societies the other day. So 
for from that being the case, we have had most distinguished 
lady members of the 8ociety who take a very prominent 
part in its proceedings. We had Mrs. Bode, who read u 
paper lately on the Sisters of the Buddhist order. That 
paper will appear in the next Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and I am told will be found to contain new 
information of remarkable interest. And to-day, I need 
hardly remind you, we have Mrs. Lewis, who is about to 
read us a paper on her most important discovery of an 
ancient MS. of tho Syriac Gospels, which may be of great 
importance for the critical study of the New Testament. 

A good deal is said in the Report about tho Oriental 
Translation Fund, and I quite concur in what was said 
of Mr. Arbuthnot in this connection. It hus long been 
the desire of the Society to re-establish the publications 
which distinguished the earlier years of this Society. 
Anyone who has read Dr. Mux Muller's interesting 
article in tho last “Nineteenth Century” on the subject 
of Esoteric Buddhism must have noticed whut he—and 
no one can be a higher authority—says in respect of the 
great want of translations of tho many MSS. which 
exist in tho possession of this Society, the India Office, 
and the British Museum. It is to be hoped that others 
may follow Mr. Arbuthnot’s example. There may be 
most valuable additions made to the History of India and 
the East generally if our translation should be further 
prosecuted. 

I dare say many of you were present at the two 
Lectures given under the auspices of this Society. Pro- 
^ ux Muller gave us one of the most interesting 
Lectures ever delivered on the Antiquity of Oriental 
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History, while Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff — whom, 
I am sure, we are glad to have elected to-day as 
one of the \ ice-Presidents of this Society—gave us a 
most interesting account of part of the Presidency of 
Madras. Tho Society is very anxious to continue this 
course of popular lectures in connection with the Roynl 
Asiatic Society. In fact, we had almost arranged with a 
very distinguished officer, Sir George Chesney, to deliver 
a lecture of the greatest interest on the Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, and we still entertain the hope 
thnt Sir George Chesney may be able to deliver that 
lecture. The time has long gone by, and circumstances 
hove so changed since the timo of Alexander, thut 
porhups we cun persuade Lord Roberts, who has just 
come back from India, to attend that lecture and assist 
us by giving some of his own remarks on tho subject 
that might be very interesting, without exciting the 
jealousy of any foreign powers. We trust that Sir George 
Uiesney's parliamentary duties will not prevent him from 
delivering tho lecture which he has nearly promised to 
give us. 

It lias been mentioned in the Report, and also men¬ 
tioned by Sir William Hunter, with great truth, that 
the main work of this Society is the work of the 
Journal. It is at once a record of the work that has 
been done, and of what is put before Oriental scholars, 
and it shows the use of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

1 could, myselt, of course, take no part in such a matter, 
because I lmvo not the knowledge to enable mo to do 
w), but I think it goes very greatly to the credit of our 
Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, that so excellent a 
selection of articles should be given to the world as have 
appeared in our Journul the last few years. First, the lute 
Sir James Redhouso published his lust Essay in one of 
our Journals in the year 1890. There were then most 
important articles published containing Mr. Woodville 
Rockhill's description of Tibet, with maps and plans giving 
a complete itinerary compiled from Chinese sources, and 
1893. 
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checked, as far as possible, by bis own travels. That is one 
of the most important articles of the year. All those, I 
think, who are interested in the Royul Asiatic Society, must 
be glad that the papers on Assyriology have been renewed. 
It is many years since a paper on that subject was published 
in the Society’s Journal. As you all know, it was through 
this Society's Journal that Sir Henry Rawlinson’s work 
wus first brought to the notice of the public, and the 
Society have been very glad to opon its columns to young 
and promising scholars, such as Mr. Pinches and Mr. Strong, 
who have published most useful articles on that interesting 
study. I might also mention, in connection with these, two 
articles by Major Conder, the Palestine explorer, who has 
endeavoured to decipher some ancient Uittite and other 
documents of remote antiquity. Ilis papers, no doubt, will 
give riso to an interesting discussion as to the correct 
interpretation of these documents. 

During tho period I am dealing with a very important 
and ancient document has been discovered—I mean the 
Bower MS.—and this has been discussed in our columns 
in letters by Dr. Morris and Professor Biihler. The mention 
of Dr. Morris’s name makes it necessary for me to odd that 
by a most unfortunate accident his sight has been greatly 
affected, to the great sorrow of his friends and fellow* 
workers. 

The next important and interesting article I may mention 
is one by Mr. Granville Browne, of Cambridge, on the 
curious B&bi books giving, I think, tho only full and correct 
description of that most curious and interesting sect in 
Persia. 

I must not omit to mention two articles by Professor 
lthvs Davids on the history of Buddhist thought in Indio. 
They are most valuable, and give an account of the ethical 
views of the lending minds of India in those remote times, 
tho effects of which remain, I believe, even to the present 
day in the different schools of philosophy that now exist 
in India. 

Lastly, to show what our work has been in the last three 
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rears, I should allude to the catalogue of the MSS. (Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, and Tibetan) in our Library. Though 
it is very short, it enables scholars to know vrhat books 
we possess, and I think all will agree that in this a good 
work has been done. 

During this time we have assisted at the Oriental Congress 
of lust year, which was very satisfactory. It was attended 
by most distinguished scholars from all parts of Europe, 
and it may be interesting to you to know that the pro¬ 
ceedings ol that Congress are now in process of being 
printed, and are very nearly ready for publication. Wo 
hod at the Congress a great honour done to those assembled, 
by Mr. Gladstone having written a paper for tho Congress. 
He intended to read it himself, but there happened to be 
reasons connected with the change of Government which 
caused him to be occupied in other matters. It is an Essay 
on tho relatiou of the Greeks to the East. We iuuv, I 
think, claim the Prime Minister as sympathetic with the 
objects and purposes of this Society, and that is a matter 
of some consequence, for though Lord Amherst was kind 
enough to say we were solvent, our balance sheet shows we 
pay our wnv; and Sir William Hunter also congratulated us 
on tho condition of our finances, yet I think it would be to 
the great advantage of the Society if we could have some 
little accession to our funds to enable translations to bo 
undertaken, and catalogues nnd other matters to be carried 
on a little more quickly. I trust my successor, who replaces 
me in this office, will be able, with authority, to place it 
before tho Government that this is nearly the only one of 
the learned societies which does not receive a moderate 
subvention from the Stato. I endeavoured to persuade the 
Chunccllor of the Exchequer of the late Government to take 
the view that I put before them, that although it was true 
that the Secretary of State, from the revenues of India, gives 
us some contribution, j*et the Imperial Government, not¬ 
withstanding the enormous interest this countrv holds in 
the East, has not thought it desirable to give to this Society 
that moderate contribution which other societies receive. 
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We hod, I think, a donation at one time, but no annual 
contribution is given to this Society. Therefore, I trust, 
that my successor may be enabled to make, what I was 
unnble to do, a successful application to Her Majesty’s 
present Government in this matter. 

I feel, Ladies and Gentlemen, a regret that this Society 
has not been in some wav incorporate! with, or affiliuted 
to, the Imperial Institute, the opening of which is to tuke 
place to-morrow. But somo negotiations took place before 
I was President, and I believe there was no indisposition 
on our part, if proper terms were offered us, to have 
connected ourselves with that Institution. 

I think what I have said comprises a slight sketch of 
the work that has been done during the last three years. 
I can only say for my own part that although ror 
connection with it has been exceedingly slight, I have 
felt the greatest interest in the whole work of the Society. 

Now the task I hare left to me is a very easy one. I 
have been told, and I believe that it is the custom with 
the President of this Society who holds office for three 
years, to propose to the Society the name of someone to 
tuke his place. You have already been told by one of 
the previous speakers that a Nobleman, whom I asked, 
has kindly consented to be my successor—namely, Lord 
fteav, who was recently Governor of the Presidency of 
Bombay. Always supposing that the Council ore still 
infatuated enough to think that someone who is not 
learned os an Orientalist should preside over one of the 
most learned hodios in London, I think that they could 
not make a better selection than Lord Itenv. I have 
known him for many years, and from his general culture 
and the addresses he lias made from time to time, when 
Governor of Bombay, on educational subjects, which Sir 
Raymond West may recollect—and other work he has 
douo in that respect, ho has shown the keen interest 
that he takes in science of all kinds. Probably there is 
no one who has recently returned from governing an 
Indian Presidency who has shown, during the whole of 
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his career, a greater interest in the people of India and a 
keener sense of the real sympathy that a man in that 
position should feel with everything connected with those 
masses of people, who for a timo have been placed under 
his rule. I am sure in Lord Reay this Society will have 
a President in many respects far more suitable to fill that 
office than I can pretend to be, and a keen and active 
supporter of their best interests. 

I hare, therefore, to propose for your acceptance, the 
election of Lord Iteay as President of the Royal Asiatio 
Society. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Thornton: Sir Ilenrv Rawb'nson was to have been 
hero to second the proposal, but is unfortunately prevented 
from attending. In these circumstances the duty of 
seconding the motion bos devolved upon a very unworthy 
substitute. But I feel thut I am expressing the feeling 
of all present when I say that we deeply regret losing the 
services of Lord Northbrook; but if we must lose his 
services there is no one wo should welcome more heartily 
than Lord Reay. 

Tht President: I have to propose that Lord Reay be 
elected as President of the Royal Asiatic Society for three 
years. (Cheers). 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

I understand Lord Reay was to have been here to 
take the Chair now in my place, but we have received 
a telegram that he is detained upon a Royal Com¬ 
mission, so he is unable to bo present; but I havo u 
communication from him, aud he expresses the same kind 
of feeling that I myself hod when I accepted office. He 
desired me to say that he would be very proud to accept 
the office of President. 

I will now ask Mrs. Lewis to read her paper. 

Mrs. Lewis then gavo a short account of the palimpsest 
MS. of the old Syriac Gospels, lately discovered at Mount 
Sinai. Ihe writing that overlaid the Gospels was a martyr- 
ology of women saints of 777 a.d. The underlying Gospels 
are written in two columns. The photographs which sho 
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hnd taken on her first visit were not sufficiently clear, and 
it was some time before they could bo deciphered, and then 
it was shown that a new codex of the Gospols had been 
discovered. Tho four Gospels were there with the exception 
of about eight pages of St. John. Tho Gospel of St. Mark 
concluded with the eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter. 
Besides tho upper writing and tho Gospel tho book was 
made up of three or four other MSS., which they had not 
time to examine thoroughly, one of which was Greek and 
the others Syriac. The} 1 had also made a catalogue of tho 
Syriac and Arabic books in the convent, und examined all 
the other books except a few Hebrew ones. The Greek 
books were kept in a most lamentable state, packed in chests, 
und some in a dark cupboard, in which also tho palimpsest 
had been found. 

The Secretary: I think, my Lord, Ladies, and Gentle¬ 
men, that we are much indebted to Mrs. Lewis for her 
paper, and the explanations which she has been kind 
enough to give us. She has brought exceedingly valuable 
photographs from Cambridge purposely to show us, of a 
most interesting kind (hear, bear); and the Society should 
be much obliged to her for the trouble she bus taken in 
the matter. 

It is particularly interesting to find English ladies who 
are scholars going to an old monastery and bunting up 
these MSS. I am afraid our friends, the Geographical 
Society, will be rather shocked ; but, as the President 
has pointed out, we are very glad to take notice of such 
a fact. It is also very encouraging to know that in 
spite of the way in which tho Libraries of the world 
have been studied and ransacked for so many years by 
so many scholars, yet important things of all sorts are 
constantly turning np. In my own line, which I know 
best, I take the discovery of the Bower MSS. to be a 
most happy augury. Lieut. Bower was riding across the 
deserted site of an ancient and forgotten city, and going 
into a hut he put his hand into a niche and pulled out 
a book which was found to be of the greatest import- 
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ance. I am sorry to say that our Indian discoveries are 
not treated in this glorious und gorgeous fashion in 
which Mrs. Lewis has been able to exhibit her discovery— 
we do not get them up with photographs of so elaborate 
and complete a kind. But as we now learn that her 
important discovery has been made in a place which had 
been thoroughly searched through before, let us hope, 
therefore, that the days of further historical discoveries 
of similar importance are not far off. We may still 
hope to have new finds os interesting as this that has 
been made by Mrs. Lewis and explained to us by her 
to-day. 

The President: We desire to express, on behalf of tho 
Society, our great thunks to Mrs. Lewis for reading her 
paper and for the trouble that she has taken in bringing 
all these interesting photographs for us to see. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


II. Contexts of Fobeios Oriental Journals. 

I. ZmscimrFr deb DBcrscnEX MoBOEXLlxDiscirHx Giaitr.Lscn.irT. 

Baud xxvii. Heft 1. 

Brookelmann (C.). Die Griechischen Fremdwdrter im 
Armenischen. 

Goldziher (Ign.). Der Diwan des darwal b. Aus. Al¬ 
ii utej’a. 

Pischel (It.). Ai£ rijv fid\aipav. 

Biihler (G.). Ueber das Alter der Rasikasamjivini des 
Konigs Arjunavarmun. 

Noldeke (Th.). Bcmcrkungen zu den Arumaischen 
Inschriften von Sendschirli. 

Do Goeje (M. J.). Einiges iiber den Irndm as Safi'i. 

Dewy (II.). Gricchisches und Itdmisches im Talmud. 

"Weber (A.). Ueber die Kavyainiila. 

Kegl (A. von). Zur Geschichte der Peraischen Litteratur 
des 19 Juhrhunderts. 
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Bhandarkar (R. G.). History of Child Marriage. 

Nestle (E.). Zum Namen der syrischen Bibclubersctzung 
Peschitta. 

Neisaor (W.). Entgegnung. 

2. JoraxAL Asiatiqce. X.S. Tome 1". Xo. 1. 

Sauvaire (n.) ct J. de Rev-Puilhnde. Sur une McmPas- 
trolabe arabe du xiii*. si^cle portant nn calendrier peqxituel 
avec correspondunce musulmano et chretiSnne. 

Basset (Rem*). Les Inscriptions de 1'fle de Dahlak. 

F«*er (L.). LYnfer indicn. 

De narlez (M. C.). Lo Yi-King au vii*. si5cle avnnt J.C. 


III. Obituary Notices. 

The following obituary is taken from the Academij, 
May 27th:— 

Frederic Salmon Qroicae .—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. F. S. Growse, one of those Anglo-Indians who, 
both by learning and by sympathy, have left a name 
that will be remembered in the Eust. lie died on Friday, 
May 19, at Ilasleroere, where he had taken up his abode 
only a year or two ago, on his retirement from active 
service. 

Frederic Salmon Growse was bom in 1837 at Bildestone, 
a village in south-west Suffolk, being the third son of 
Mr. Robert Growse, a gentleman of good position. He 
was educated at Oxford, matriculating at Oriel in 1855, 
and gaining a scholarship at Queen’s in the following 
year. He was placed in the first class in Moderations, 
and in the second class in tho Final Classical School! 
Among his contemporaries were the present head-master 
of Rugby (at his own college), and Sir Charles Crosth- 
waiie (now member of the Governor-General’s Council). 
In 18o9 he passed tho competitive examination for the 
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Indian Ci\*il Service, and was posted to the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Mr. Growse at once devoted himself to studving the 
language and literature of the people, as a means to 
render himself u more sympathetic administrator. The 
two districts where he served longest were Muthura and 
Bulundshahr—the one an uncient seat of Hinduism, the 
other a centre of Muhammadan nobles. Mr. Growsc's 
interests were decidedly with the former. He first became 
known as an ardent defender of the purity of the ver¬ 
nacular Hindi, as opposed to tho official Hindustani. 
This led to a controversy with Mr. J. Beames, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which was con¬ 
tinued for some years. Now, owing to the luboura of 
Dr. noernle and Mr. Grierson, there is no fear that the 
several vernaculars of Northern India will fail to receive 
due attention. 

Mr. Growse wrote two important books, both of which 
were published by the Government Press at Allahabad, 
and abundantly illustrated with photographs reproduced 
by the Autotype Company. Mathura: a District Memoir 
(1880) is nn enlarged edition of u local manual which 
first appeared six years earlier. Partly through tho 
special attractiveness of its subject, and partly by reason 
of the enthusiasm of tho author, this stands out as the 
most permanently valuable monograph that has been 
written on an Indian district. Tho archmology begins 
with Buddhist or possibly Greek remains ; the architec¬ 
ture ends with a Roman Cuthnlic chapel, built by Mr. 
Growse himself on oriental models. There are also in¬ 
teresting chapters on Hindu sects, and on the etymology 
of pluce-numes. The second book is an English trans¬ 
lation of the Ihnnatjana of Tulsi Das (1883), which also 
had previously appeared in parts. This poem is a six¬ 
teenth century adaptation of the great Sanskrit epic, und 
occupies the place almost of a Bible among the people 
of tho North-Western Provinces. Finally, Mr. Growse 
published Bulandthahr ; or. Sketches of an Iudinn District, 
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Social, Historical, and Architectural (Benares, 1*8-1). This 
is chiefly interesting as shoving how he was able to 
transfer his sympathies from a Hindu to a Musulmim 
population, when tho requirements of a bureaucratic 
regime compelled his removal. Though never a perwna 
yrata to his official superiors, Mr. Growse was guzetted 
0.1.E. ou Now Year's Day, 1879. 

Dr. 11. Wtniel. —We very deeply regret to have to 
announce the sad news of the sudden death on Friday, 
the 16th of June, by blood poisoning, of Dr. Wenzel, 
well-known os an Oriental scholar of unusually wide attain¬ 
ments. He was most generous in placing his gifts, and 
especially his unique knowledge of Tibetan, at tho service 
of others, and his sad loss will be a great blow to many. 
We hope, in our next issue, to pay a fuller tribute to a 
fellow-worker of so much promise. 


IY. Notes and News. 

The Jat aka 3/<l !&. —Dr. Otto Franke, of Berlin, calls 
my attention to the fact that the considerations on tho 
age of the Jiitakamsllu, given on p. 364 (end), had already 
boon made by Prof. Zachariue, in the Gutting. Gelehrto 
Anz. for 1888, No. 12, p. 850.—H.W. 

Cliineae .—Ihe Academic des Inscriptions, at its meeting 
on May 26th, awarded the Stanishw-Julien prize of 1500 fr. 
fur the best work relating to China, to Mons. Terrien de 
Lscouperie, for his Catalogue of Chi net? Coin» (early period). 

“ fFbttom .”—The well-known work so-called, in 

which Professor Sir M. Monier-Williams has given a very 
interesting sketch of the part of Indian Wisdom contained 
iu Sanskrit books, has just been re-published by Messrs. 
Luzoc and Co., in a fourth and revised edition. Though 
it omits tho very important contributions to Indian Wisdom, 
which wo owe to the greatest of nil Indian thinkers and 
writers, it is a carefully compiled and most useful book. 
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Aramaic at Cambridge —The Board of Studies at this 
University has recommended the appointment of a sopurate 
University Lecturer in Aramaic ut a stipend of £200. 
Hitherto the teaching of Aramaic was entrusted to the 
lute Professor Benslv. It is encouraging to notice that 
a teaching body which has no professor either of Ancieut 
History, or of the History of Religious Beliefs, or of Puli 
and Buddhist History, or of Assyriology, or of Egyptology 
should, nevertheless, have appointed a teacher of Aramaic. 
Perhaps the larger subjects will receive recognition in time. 

Arabic at Cambridge. —Mr. A. A. Bevan, M.A., M.R.A.S., 
has been appointed Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic at 
Cambridge, in succession to Professor Bcnsly. 

Sir Richard Burton. —Lady Burton’s biography of her 
husband will fill two large volumes, with mups and portraits 
and copious extracts from his diaries. It is nearly ready. 

J/nridd* Sfotri. —By the death of Puijdit Uaridiis Sastri, 
tho Director of Public Instruction in Jeypore, India has lost 
a Sanskrit scholar of great promise and a highly talented 
educationist, says a contemporary. The Pandit, who died 
on the loth January Inst, was only thirty-three years of 
age, but the work of educational reform which he had 
inaugurated in Jeypore had already attracted attention 
throughout India. He had made a vuluuble collection of 
Jain and Buddhist manuscripts, and intended to issue a 
series of publications bearing on the Jain religion. Mr. 
Sdstri had received many titular honours from the learned 
societies of Europe, and has left a vuluuble library, which 
it is hoped will be carefully preserved in the interests of 
Eastern scholarship (Journal of the Mahu*Bokhi Society). 

Awtynologij at Cambridge. —Mr. S. Arthur Strong will 
deliver two courses of lectures this term on Assyriology. 
The subjects are “ The East India House Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar ” and “ Selected Bilingual Texts.” 

Borneo. —We would give our hearty welcome to an im¬ 
portant volume on M Borneo, its Geology and Mineral 
Resources ” (London: Stanford), which wo owe to Dr. 
Theodor Posewitz, of Budu Pest, and which has been 
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translated from the German by Dr. Hatch, of the Geological 
Survey. After a short account of the discovery and present 
political divisions of the island, the work gives a full 
summary of previous work on the same lines, and then 
discusses in great detail its geography (180 pages) and 
minerals (220 pages). The whole is preceded by n very 
careful bibliography of the island, and is accompanied by 
three large maps und several plates. 


V. Notices of Books. 

Le Zend-Avesta ; Traduction nouvelle avec Commentaire 
historique et philologique. Vol. I. U I.iturgie (Yam a 
et Vispered). VoL IL la Loi (Vendidad), I’E'popc^o 
(Yashts), le Livre de Priere (Khorda Avesta). Vol. 
III. Originea de la Litterature et de la Religion 
Zoroastriennes, Appendice k lu Traduction de P Averts 
(Fragments des Nasks perdus et Index). Par James 
Darmkkteter. (Paris : Leroux, 1892-93.) 

These three quarto volumes (xxi. xxii. and xxiv. of the 
Annates du Museo Guimet) embody the results of ninny 
years’ preparatory studies, during which Prof. Darmcstcter 
has fully exhausted all avuilablo sources of information 
regarding the religious books of the Pureis. And the 
work is a monument of erudition, in which the painstaking 
and methodical habits of the scholar are enlivened by the 
vivid imagination and brilliant eloquence of tho writer. 
If ever the dry bones of religious formulas are to bo mado 
lively, it must be in some such mode as wo find adopted 
in these volumes. 

Throughout the work, the translations are accompanied 
by a running commentary, contained in a nearly equal 
bulk of short footnotes, which cun bo generally neglected 
by the general reader, but will be of much value to tho 
Avesta scholar; while further useful information is given 
in special introductions and appendices to particular sections 
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of the work, which even the general reader ought to find 
interesting. 

In the Liturgy more materials for amending the text 
have been discovered, during the last twenty years, than 
for any other part of the Avesta. These materials have 
been fully utilised by Prof. Darmestcter, and, by trans¬ 
lating the rubrics, he has mode the ritual much more 
intelligible. This first volume has also a general intro¬ 
duction, descriptive of the history of Avesta studies, the 
interpretation of the Avesta, the priesthood, the ritual, and 
the materials for translating the texts. 

For translating the Law, tho Epics, and the Avesta 
Prayers the author has had very little more material 
available than he had for his English translations in the 
“Sacred Books of tho East,” vols. iv. and xxiii.; but 
ten years’ further study has enabled him to adopt many 
improvements. The introduction to this second volume is 
short, and refers only to the texts to which it is prefixed. 

The third volume contains both text and translation of 
all the undoubtedly genuine Avesta Fragments that the 
author has been able to collect; nearly two-thirds of which 
have not hitherto been edited. To these are added trans¬ 
lations of a Pntit, an Afrin, and a Prayer to Omiaxd, as 
specimens of P&zand prayers. And the volume commences 
with an important and highly interesting Essay upon the 
origin of Zoroastrianism and the formation of the Avesta, 
in which tho author states the conclusions to which his 
exhaustive studies have gradually led him. 

To these volumes most readers, who are not Avesta 
scholars, will undoubtedly owe their first clear ideas of 
the contents of the whole Avesta; and they seem likely 
to remain, for a long time to come, the standurd work 
on the subject. But, if it be the intention of the author 
to publish a more popular edition, omitting tho purely 
scientific notes, it would bo well for him to wait until 
his work has been fully and minutely criticised. It will 
take years for scholars to fully digest the mass of materials 
and facts that he has collected, and, during the progress 
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of criticism, several doubtful points may require recon¬ 
sideration. 

In his use of the Pahlavi and Sanskrit versions, and 
of the assistance to be derived from Pahlavi and Persian 
liternture. Prof. Darinesteter is nearly always judicious. 
But oue cannot help feeling that he is too much disposed 
to treat all such assistance as of nearly equul value. All 
Avesta scholars of the ** Ycdic school,” who have really 
studied Pahlavi, are now disposed to attach much im¬ 
portance to the Pahlavi version; but, like myself, they find 
difficulties in its ambiguous words and phrases, which limit 
its utility. The >Snnskrit version is, of course, practically 
a translation of the Pahlavi, as understood or sometimes 
misunderstood by N£ry6$ung, at a time when Pahlavi was 
much neglected by the Parsi priesthood in Indio. And 
general Puhlavi literature has been affected, more or less, 
by foreign influences varying in effect on each work, so 
that its testimony has to be received with great caution. 
Whether any translator in difficulties can olwuys afford to 
be sufficiently cautious is a matter which every reader of 
translations has to bear in mind. 

But it is with regard to his opinions about the origin 
and development of the Avesta that Prof. Darmesteter 
must expect the most searching criticism. Admitting, 
as he does in vol. iii. p. ii., that on more than one 
important point he has had to content himself with mere 
hypotheses, it would have been fur safer to wind up the 
brilliant summary’ of his opinions, in pp. xcvi-c., bv 
reminding his readers of these hypotheses, than to leave 
them to infer tlmt he had thoroughly convinced himself 
that his conclusions were all founded upon indisputable 
facts. 

It is evidently impossible to subject an essay of 100 
quarto pages, overflowing with facts and hypotheses to 
any real criticism within the limits of this article. I must 
therefore confine myself to a brief and dry summary of 
the opinions expressed, and then merely point out a'few 
of the matters that do not appear to have been fullv 
considered. 
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Prof. Darmesteter’s conclusions, arranged in chronological 
order, seem, to bo as follows:—Before the Acbuenu'niun 
period a religion arose among the Magian priests of Media, 
in which fuith Ahum Mazda, Mithra, the divinities of the 
four elements nnd of lightning, the storm-serpent, and 
Huomu-wondiip were of Aryan origin; while dualism, with 
its contest and the final triumph of Ahura, the four tri- 
milleniums of time, the resurrection, the idea of extreme 
purity, and the disposal of the dead were merely Iranian 
(pp. lxxiii. xevi. xcvii.). W hether this religion possessed 
books and whether it Mas propagated by Zarathushtra are 
uncertain, but both are probable (pp. Ixxxii. xci.). If any 
religious books existed they were lost during Alexander’s 
invasion of Persia (a.c. 336) and the subsequent period of 
Greek rule. The Ashkaniun king Valkhash (Vologeses I. 
A D. 64—78) began the restoration of religious writings, 
and, in his time, the Gatbas were probably composed in a 
language already dead—perhaps that of Arachosia (p. xc.)— 
because the A vesta names on the Indo-8cythiun coins are 
already in Pnhlavi, and Shaoriottr on coins of Huvislika 
(a.d. 110-130) = Pahl. Shahrtcar, is the equivalent of the 
Gathic phrase Kluhathra rairyn w hich must, therefore, have 
existed before that date (pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxviii.); but if the 
idea of Vohu J find comes from tbe school of Philo, the 
Gatbas could not have existed before the Christian era, 
but may have been composed in the first century after, 
which was the date of Valkhash (p. lxxxviii.). Afterwards, 
Ardaahir Papakan (a.d. 226—240) employed the high-priest 
lansar to reconstruct the religious books. This priest’s 
name is converted into Bishur (by more alteration of the 
diacritical points) in the existing MSS. of Mas’fldi’s 
" Meadow* of Gold,” where he calls him a Plutonist. A 
Persian translation (a.d. 1210) of an Arabic version (before 
a.d. 702) of a Pahlavi letter (about a.d. 260) from this 
Tunsur is preserved in a History of Tabaristiln, nnd shows 
that neither Tunsar or Ardoshir would have had any 
scruples about altering old texts to suit their modem views, 
lurther books on scientific matters were collected and 
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incorporated with the A vesta in the reign of Shapur I. 
(a.d. 240-271); and Shapur II. (a.d. 309-375) had the 
orthodox doctrines settled. 

The chief difference, bet ween this theory and t he traditional 
statements contained in Pahlavi literature, is that the Din- 
kard describes the successive restorations of religious writings 
as collections and arrangements of all fragments of the 
old texts that were still extant, either in writing or in 
the memory of the priesthood; whereas the theory describes 
some of the restorations as almost completely new inven¬ 
tions. This difference, between re-editing and forgery, may 
perhaps be assumed as one merely of extent, because any 
arrangement of old fragments into a consistent whole pre¬ 
supposes some insertions of connecting passages. But the 
wilful forgery of the central documents of a religion, which 
must have been committed under the observation of a 
watchful and conservative priesthood, is a totally different 
affair, not only as to morality, but also os to possibility. 
All that con be admitted at present, without further proof, 
is thBt a good case has been made out for consideration, 
inquiry, and criticism, with the possible result of obtaining 
cleurer ideas of the origin of the A vesta than we nt present 

pOMOSS. 

The mainspring of the revolutionary hypothesis as to 
the forgery of the Gftthns, in the first century a.d., is 
the resemblance of some of the ideas they contain to a few 
of those held by Neo-Platonic philosophers, such os Philo. 
How fnr this resemblance may bo accidental, or how far 
it may be duo to borrowing, is quite a matter of opinion. 
But, before we allow such resemblances to interfere with 
the reputed age of the GAtlma, it is surely necessary to 
show the absolute impossibility of these ideas having been 
borrowed from the Persians by the Greeks, during three 
centuries of uninterrupted intercourse. Will any Greek 
scholar undertake to prove this negative to the satisfaction 
of Orientalists? Always remembering that the Dinkard 
asserts that one copy of the original scripture, which fell 

into the hands of the Greeks, was translated into their 
language (p. xxi.). 
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It should also be noticed that the character of Tansar, 
even if he were a Platonist, as stated 700 years after his 
time, does not affect the question ; because the Gathic 
Kh*hathra miry a, one of the ideas apparently common to the 
Gathas and to Philo, is found on Indo-Scythian coins, in 
its Graeco-Pahlavi form Shaorioar, more than a century 
before Tunsar was employed by Ardashtr Papukdn. 

It is for this reason that it has been necessary to put 
back the composition of the G&tha* to the time of Val- 
khash (a.d. 54-78), when, after 400 years of adversity, the 
Zoroustrian religion still retained sufficient vitality and in¬ 
fluence to induce that sovereign to take measures for the 
discovery and preservation of its sacred writings, tho official 
copies of which were said to have been lost during Alexander's 
invasion. The continuance of the religion implies the 
continuance of an active and powerful priesthood during 
the four centuries of adversity, as well as a continuance 
of the religious rites which would secure the preservation 
of the liturgy in the memory of the priests, even if it 
had not been committed to writing. 

What we are asked to believe is that a committee of 
such priests, called together for the purpose of restoring 
their sucred books, deliberately ignored the liturgy that 
must have been constantly on their lips, and proceeded 
with the difficult task of forging a new liturgy and com¬ 
pelling the whole of tho priesthood to adopt it. A single 
determined opponent would manifestly have occasioned a 
schism ; and it is difficult to conceivo any sufficient reason 
for such a forgery. As both the old and the new liturgies 
must have been in a dead language, practically unknown 
to the people, the change could have no effect on their 
faith. Again, as the national language appears to have 
been Puhluvi, it is reasonable to suppose that tho ideas, 
intended for tho forged G&thos, would be first conceived 
in Puhluvi and then translated into the dead language 
adopted for the Avesta; so that the Puhluvi version, 
despite all appearances to the contrary, ought to be con¬ 
sidered as the original text, slightly modified at each 
j.a.A.s. 1893. 43 
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subsequent revision. It is aim singular that the forgers 
of the Gatlins appear not to have been satisfied with going 
back to the time of Darius Hystaspes for the name 
Aftramnzd&, which he uses in his inscriptions; but they 
have adopted the older separate titles Ahura and Mazda, 
and use them most commonly in the reverse order Mazda 
Ahura (see J.R.A.S. for 1890, p. 508). 

With regard to the Keres&ni episode in the Horn Yasht 
(Yas. ix. 24), if there were any absolute certainty that 
Keresuni represented Alexander, the obvious explanation 
would not be that the whole Yasht was written after the 
time of Alexander, but that §24 had been interpolated 
at the time of one of the restorations of the texts, as it 
has no real connection with the context, either before or 
after it. That such interpolations have sometime* been 
made by revisers of the A vesta, as well os bv those of 
other sacred books, either for the purpose of connecting 
detached fragments, or for other reusons, is very probable; 
and it is the business of the critic to detect them, but 
not to condemn the whole text on their account. 

The reputation of Prof. Darmesteter, as a careful and 
occurote scholar, is so deservedly high, that his opinions 
may bo widely adopted without duo consideration. I have 
therefore thought it desirable to suggest a few of the more 
general difficulties which beset his hypothesis; leaving all 
the more technical objections to be brought forward by 
more competent Avesta scholars. But the problem of the 
origin of the Avesta, like that of the age in which 
Zarothushtra lived, is probably indeterminable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the hypothetical 
character of some of the author’s opinions, regarding the 
origin of the Avesta, does not lessen the value of his 
translations in the slightest degree, because he has not 
allowed those opinion* to have any perceptible influence 
upon cither translations or commentary. 


Mu;/, 1893. 


E. W. West. 
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Etude scr i.a Zeuatia du Mzab, de Ocarc.la rr de 
l’Oukd-Rir. Par Ren£ Basset, Professeur A 1’Ecole 
sup^rioure des Lett res d’Alger. 8vo. Pp. xv. et 275. 
Paris: Emile Leroux, 1893. 

This is a scientific and practical work on some Berber 
dialects spoken in South-Eastern Algeria, to which are 
added, for the sake of comparison, many words of the 

purer dialect spoken in the Jebel Nefusa, Tripoli; this 

latter, by the way, beiug practically the same as the 

Jebcli or By ebay li, of which I give in the present 

number of the Journal an unpublished vocabulary. The 
Mzabi and Wargln dialects have been already more or 
less fully investigated, and the reader will find here an 
extensive and useful bibliographical list: tho Wudreagh 
dialect is illustrated here, for the first time, as having once 
been tho dialect of Tuggurt, now spoken only in three 
or four small places; the Nefusi dialect is known only 
by some texts supplied by M. de Calussanti-Motylinski. 

With further reference to his handbook of the Kabavl 
language, which, as I have already pointed out, is in 
itself a comparative grammar of the Berber dialects, the 
author has deemed it sufficient to note here the few 
discrepancies exhibited by tho above-named dialects: this 
is a very expedient process, as it saves any tedious 
repetition. Then follows a very extensive French-Berber 
vocabulary of the illustrated dialects, with numerous and 
useful references, chiefly to Prof. Masqueray’s comparative 
vocabulary of the Mzabi dialect. Tho texts show a great 
variety of talcs and songs, and are very interesting, not 
only from tho linguistic point of view, but also to the 
folk-lorists, with numerous and elaborate references to 
the general folk-lore, with which the author is so well 
acquainted. The Berber-French vocabulary is likewise 
highly interesting, and, moreover, Prof. Rene Basset has 
completed his work by’ reprinting some previous notices 
of those dialects, by Shnler, Samudu, Hodgson and Buvcv* 
rier, which are since long out of print and scarcely 
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available to the general reader. To conclude, this new 
volume is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the Berber dialects. 

Th. G. de G. 


Die Somali-Sprache. Yon A. W. Schleicher. Erster 

Theil. Texte, Luutlehre, Fonnenlehre und Syntax. 

8vo. Pp. xu. und 160. Berlin: Th. Frohlich, 1892. 

The author has deemed it convenient to inform the 
reader that his grammar is based on scientific principles, 
and not at all intended for practical purposes, na nny 
practical handbook in German hud become superfluous 
•■since this unlucky treaty with England had closed the 
North of East-Africa to Germany.” I am, indeed, at 
a loss to understand why a scientific grammar could not 
t>o as practical as any other, or why a practical grammar 
could not be as well scientific; but never mind. 

The texts consist of fables, proverbs, stories nnd songs, 
with interlinear and free translations, the whole being 
completed, fortunately euough, by a good deal of usual 
phrases, which seem to have had a narrow escape from 
the disaster that has befallen the intended practical hand¬ 
book : so much the better for tho reader. In spite of 
its scientific turn, the grammar seems to be elaborate 
and accurate, and also clear enough, though it m doubtful 
whether the author’s many criticisms on Capt F. M. 
Hunter’s Grammar ami Vocabularies of the Somali Language 
ure fully supported by the facts. 

In a previous work, the author has asserted, as a matter 
of fact, the close relationship between the Pul and Somali 
languages, and of this I want to say a few words, 
based on his Somali grammar nnd on my own knowledge 
of the Pul language. The Somali roots consist of two 
consonants, with a vowel inserted between them: so are 
also the Pul roots. But, if we take the meaning into 
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account, wo will have to record only a few instances of 
more or leas doubtful identity, as: 


Somali. 

war (man), "ori (woman). 
gel (camel). 
had (to 9teal). 
qad-ad (bitter). 

*«r (to run). 
toban (tea). 

Perhaps the vocabulary 
though I have not been 
five in Hunter’s, as: 
gun (village, hamlet). 
qulli (heat). 
gq/o (hunger). 
gad (to arrive). 


Put. 

gor-qo (man), root 'or-, 
geloha for gel-o-mba (camel). 
*vj- (to steal). 

had- (to be bitter), plur. qad-. 
'ar- (to come). 
tyapan- (ten). 

will bring some more instances, 
able to find more than four or 

’uro (village), plur. gurt. 

’»!- (to be warm), plur. gul-. 
hqj- (to be hungry), plur. qoj-. 
'ad- (to bring), plur. gad-. 


As it will be seen, all these instances of identity are 
of a very doubtful character: nevertheless, they may 
become interesting, were they to increase both in number 
and quulity. With regard to the grammatical features, 
as far as I can judge by myself, there is not the least 
relationship between the two languages, and there is no 
ground at all for any comparison between them. But 
I must note here a rather curious fact : the Somali 
demonstrative-affixes consist, as in the Wolof language, 
of a variable consonant, to which is added a different 
vowel, according to the distance of the object referred 
to, as (in order of distance): 

Somali. Wolof. 

dibi-ga, dibi-gi, dibi-go (the ox), nag-ri, nag-ru, nag-ra (the ox). 
'ori-da, ' ori-di , 'ori-do (the jigen-ji, jigen-ju, jigen ja (the 
woman). woman). 


I will not draw any inference from this fact, at least 
for the present, as it would require more consideration 
than I can afford here. 


Th. G. df. G. 
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Die Bedawte-Sprachk is Nordost-Afrika. Yon Leo 
Reinisth. I. (Teste). 8vo. Pp. 74. Wien : F. 
Tcmpsky, 1893. 

In his preface, the author explains why he has at last 
•resolved to publish his own materials on the Bedawye 
language, despite the existence of a previous work by 
Prof. H. Almkvist : first, as I buve myself already 
pointed out, there are no texts at all to illustrate the 
grammatical theories of the Scandinavian compiler, and 
I have always wondered at his being able to write such 
an extensive grammar without any texts; in fact, I had 
nearly doubted the accuracy of his work. But, then, 
and this is far more serious, it appears now that Prof. 
H. Almkvist had only dealt with a peculiar dialect of 
this interesting language ; and Prof. Leo Reinisch tells 
us plainly that ho would have done better to publish his 
work under the title : “ The Bishari Dialect of the 
Bedawye Language : ” in the light thrown upon the 
subject by the present publication of texts in various 
dialects, there can bo no doubt that Prof. II. Almkvist's 
work is no more to be relied upon as “ ein ausgezeichnetea 
Werk,” however accurate it may be with reference to tho 
peculiar dialect dealt with. 

The texts just published by Prof. Leo Reinisch are 
very interesting, consisting of numerous stories and collo¬ 
quial phrases in three dialects. We look forward to the 
publication of his grammar as ono likely to prove less 
extensive, less tiresome, and more comprehensive than Prof. 
H. Almkvist's. 

Tit. G. dh G. 


now the Codex was Found : A Narrative of Two Journeys 
to Sinai. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson (Cambridge • 
Macmillans). Small 8vo. pp. 141, with two plates. °b». 

This interesting little work gives an account, much fuller, 
of course, than appears above in our present issue of 
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the discovery of the palimpsest MS., of which Mrs. Lewis 
exhibited the photographs at our May meeting. There 
is a full description of the ancient monastery itself, and 
of its curious and valuable library, with extracts from the 
accounts of earlier travellers, and a detailed narrative of 
the two journeys undertaken by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, first in search of the MS., and afterwards with 
the object of taking the necessary steps towards the 
preparation of a critical edition of the ancient text so 
happily recovered. The whole is a very charming narrative 
of an important literary discovery, which is of especial 
interest, ns being due to the self-sacrificing real of two lady 
scholars. 


Ancikst India. By Roush Chcxder Ditt, C.I.E. 
With two Maps. l‘2mo. pp. 188. (London: Long* 
mans. Price, 2s. 6rf.) 

This volume is the first of a series of small handbooks 
on Indian History being edited by the principal of Puchai- 
yappa's College, Madras. The attempt to deal with so 
long a period (b.c. 2000-a.d. 800, as the title page has 
it) in a tiny volurao of this sort is bold. But the author 
has literary skill of a high order, and has succeeded in 
producing a very readable and, on the whole, reliable 
summury of early Indian History. The little work does 
not appeal to scholars; and the complete absence of any 
reference to the best sources, to which readers might go 
for more detailed accounts, will much impair the usefulness 
of this manual, even to readers who do not lay claim to 
exact scholarship. It is put together, however, with so 
much knowledge and sense of proportion that we can 
recommend it very' cordially to those who want a brief 
and trustworthy outline of Indian life and thought before 
the Muhammadan conquest. Subsequent volumes aro to 
deal with the Muhammaduns, the Muhrattas, the Dravidions, 
aud, lastly, with the British power in India. 
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A History op Currency in the British Colonies. By 
Robert Chalmers. 8vo. pp. 500 (Tho Stationery 
Office). 

This carefully compiled volume gives a summary of the 
history of the currency in each of thirty-eight colonial 
dependencies of England. The last six chupters deal with 
Cyprus, India, Ceylon, Mauritius, Ilong Kong and tho 
Straits Settlements. Tho materials, drawn almost exclusively 
from official sources, but supplemented by contemporary 
tracts and colonial histories, give an exact statement of the 
very complicated variations of the currency in each colony. 
And the introductory chapter draws attention to the con¬ 
clusions that may be drawn from the very various experiments 
in currency that have been tried from time to time (and 
usually without unv knowledge of what had been done 
elsewhere) in our widely separated dependencies. 

The chapters on our Eastern possessions ore of course 
the ones to which our readers will naturally turn. They do 
not attempt to deal with the coins, or the coinage previous to 
European settlements. But nowhere else will be found cither 
so clear or so complete an account of the currency of India, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements since that date. The 
history of the rupee, and of the discussions as to establishing 
a gold currency in India, are particularly interesting, and 
every statement mode is carefully vouched for by quoted 
chapter and verse. The whole is full of references of the 
greatest value to anyone interested in the currency question 
in India, and will no doubt becorno a standard authority 
used by all writers on the subject J 

There is an appendix containing a reprint of important 
official documents, and of legislative acts, and also sum¬ 
maries of allied currency question, in Europe and America. 
Specially noteworthy in this respect for our Indian readers 
is tho explanation of the silver question in the United States. 
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Art. XVI.— DycbayU Vocabulary, from an unpublished MS. 

A.D. 1831. Edited by Tn. G. dk Guiraudok, M.R.A.8. 

Introduction. 

About the middle of the year 1887, having bought from 
Dr. R. N. Gust a lot of books and papers relating to the 
African languages, I found amongst them a Gebilee and 
Bornoo manuscript Vocabulary, very carefully written on 
three double sheets of rough paper: on examining it, the 
Gebilee proved at once to be a Berber dialect, spoken in 
the mountainous region lying about 50 miles S. of Tripoli, 
and extending 150 miles in n direction from W.SW. to 
E.NE. However, inasmuch as I was then engaged in 
another part of Africa, I had not at first attached much 
importance to this document; but, later on, having sent 
it for inspection to Prof. Rene Basset, of Algiers, this 
eminent scholar urged on me the necessity of publishing 
my manuscript, the peculiar dialect to which it refers having 
not yet been illustrated; at the samo time, he sent me 
some valuable Notes, which have greatly helped me to 
extricate myself amongst many inaccuracies. 

J.B.A.B. 1893 . 
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The word Gebilee, as written by the compiler, or 
Dyebayli, as 1 prefer to write it, is the name given to the 
inhabitants of the mountainous region I have alluded to: 
it is obviously the Ar. (mountaineer), from 

(mountain). 1 would suggest here that, by & not unlikely 
change of initial consonant, this word has become 
Qcbayl i, now applied to the inhabitants of another mountain¬ 
ous region further West, known as Kabylia; in fact, I 
consider bycbayli and Qebayli as being practically one and 
the same word. The explanation of this latter word, as 
given by Baron de Slane, who derives it from the Ar. 

(tribe), appears to me to be quite worthless. Why 
should the Kabayls have been especially called “ tribes," 
which has no meaning at all, instead of being naturally 
called "mountaineers,” like their kindred in the East? 
And why should not the other Berbers have been also 
called “ tribes ” ? In a later stage of linguistics, when 
the etymological science shall no more rest upon mere 
resemblances of words, my suggestion will perhaps prove 
to be right: at least I think so. 

The Dyebali dialect is closely akin to the dialect spoken 
in the Dyebel-Nefusa, which is only a part of the same 
mountainous region: in fact, these two dialects, till vet 
almost unknown, are practically the same, us will be seen 
from the comparisons in the Vocabulary. 

Who was the compiler of my manuscript? Probably 
some reverend gentleman, whose name, written in pencil 
on the first leaf, has been erased so as to render it qnite 
illegible. It was compiled about the year IS30. as shown 
by a Note written on the back of the third leaf and dated 
" Dec. 30, 1831.” 

The Dyebayli words nre transliterated in three different 
ways, first in Arabic characters, then in Roman characters 
with the Italian spelling, and finally in Roman characters 
with the English spelling, so that little doubt can remain 
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how the compiler had heard these words or how he thought 
to have heard them. I have preserved the Arabic trans¬ 
literation quite unchanged, with its variations and in¬ 
accuracies, wherever it exists in the manuscript; but, 
without altering the words as given by the compiler, I have 
melted the two Roman transliterations into one, the vowels 
to be pronounced as in Italian, and the consonants as in 
English. To this column I have added only a few explana¬ 
tions between brackets. 

My Corrections, Notes and Comparisons are given in 
a separate column, and I have placed at the end some 
farther grammatical Notes, which, I hope, will be found 
useful. The good in all these notes is due to Prof. Ren6 
Basset, and I am only responsible for the general disposition 
and for the mistakes I may have made. The words marked 
kab. are borrowed from P. Olivier’s Dictionnaire fran^ais- 
knbyle; the others are borrowed from Prof. Rene Basset's 
various publications: those placed first, without any mark 
of origin, are my own corrections of the manuscript. 
Whether I have been right, throughout, remains to be 
seen. I have done my best. 

As this little Vocabulary is likely to be used by French 
scholars, I have thought it convenient to give the French 
words in the lost column. 

London, February, 1893. 

P.S.—In the Roman transliteration, I have made no differ¬ 
ence between isj and t, as the reader may refer to the 
Arabic transliteration. Moreover, gh stands sometimes for 
g, os oghur instead of ugur. 
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G&aitmaticai. Xot*». 

' For the formation of the feminine and of the nlaml trener.!lr I 
refer the reader to the Kabaprl Grammar. (liuotcao, iten£ H 

I 1 b«w? an? obviomly irregular plurmli '* 

Kr,:r^ •“ «"• m. -J <$. •£. 

• The affix-pronoani of the verb. arc: -i (me), -i (.heel , n.~ k x 
U^ rir^’ {j ° a) ' '** (thnn) > lcm - **! “ » rule they aiw pU S2f 

• But. when the terb U conjugated with eome particle meaaine the nre~t.r „ 

i ”“™ 

. szxitj. sr“™ “ ~“ i “- *•»* “ * ctii; *■ 

• Here, the proper prepontion ehonld be «; but, before . l__ • 

•* ■“ ■»—•/*” 

- : -™ 0*"« •<•>*«). 

II From the instances eirm below, it mv.n ,k.,’ • ... 

the ayatiTe form of the verb » obtained br^fiimy w/ o^ST^d 
-* k («• kf i “ u ra rolgar Arabic of Alperiar wh’.-Jthe^ (tl yf.* fflxl . n S 

a mdimfronwiiant, a rowel u in«rted betweenth* newt? .M ^ ***’'“ W1 “ 
but, tf the eerfaal form begins with a dedn.ntial conLm.ni Hi **““ < ' un * 0B “* 5 
the place of thia consonant. Ex.: iUakiJ.gk (l P** 6 * •* uk “ 

(I «n not afraid); yi^Auf (he 

)szzz? ioiiow -* ° tw -- u p°‘ 

u, v; ~> **• *- M 0—fck a.. Irom to* 

** There ia but one tense in the indicative nuux .1 .. , . 

and future tetwe. are indicate.! br means of r.no.J * on *t : the present 

be Men in the following irutann. in the conrJ P* rt * elt *- " it will 

contractions and aeeimil.tirms, which'will be seen U *^ U *re 
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Art. XVII. — The Schrumpf Collection of Armenian Books. 

As will be in our readers' memory, the Society had this 
year to deplore the loss of Dr. Schrumpf. Ilia sudden 
and premature decease, cutting short so promising a career, 
was a serious blow to Oriental studies. Ilis relative, Mons. 
Schmebcle, of Nancy, has gracefully and generously 
determined to present to this Society the Armenian books 
of our deceased friend as a memorial of the life and labours 
of an earnest co-worker with us in the field of Oriental 
research. Professor Minas Tch«5rnz has very kindly drawn 
up the following list of the books in the Schrumpf Collection, 
which he has also increased by some donations from himself, 
and the list is published here in order that it may be of 
service in the furtherance of those studies which Dr. 
Schrumpf loved so well. 

A. Nareg. Profession of Faith. Valanahad, 1892. 
(No. 69.) 

Aboryantz (O.). Armenian History. Tiflis, 1884. (No. 16.) 
Acts of tho Apostles, The. Jerusalem, 1877. (No. 90.) 
Agathangelus. Armenian History. Venice, 1862. (No. 120.) 

- Armenian History. Tiflis, 1883. (No. 86.) 

Aghaltalyan (J [.). Object Lessons. Constantinople, 1881. 
(No. 93.) 

- Object Lessons. Constantinople, 1881. (No. 167.) 

Aghanyantz (C.). Calendar of the Armenian Church. 
Valarsabad, 1890. (No. 143.) 

- The Emigration to Russia of the Armenians of 

Erzeroum in 1829. Tiflis, 1891. (No. 70.) 

Aghayantz (<?.). Armenian Reader, Vol. I. Tiflis, 1891. 

Vol. II. Tiflis, 1889. VoL III. Tiflis, 1890. (No. 182.) 
- Dork-Ankegh (an old tale). Tiflis, 1888. (No. 39.) 
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Agayantz (O.). A Page of our Modem IlUtorv. Moscow 
1891. (No. 148.) 

- The Pronunciation of Armenian. Tiflis 1874 

(No. 31.) ’ 

Aidinian (A.). Critical Grammar of Modem Armenian. 
Vicuna, 1868. (No. 53.) 


Alamdaryants (II.). Poetry. S/. Petersburg, 1884. (No. 17.) 
Alishan (L. if.). Le Ilaygh, sa Periode ot sa Fdte. 2* Ed. 
lCmo. Venice, 1880. 

Maghthouny (abookof poetry). Venice, 1885. (No.76.) 

- Uon le Magnifique, premier roi de Sissouan ou de 

1'Armenocilicie, traduit par le P. George Bayun. 
Roy. 8 to. Venue, 1888. 

- Physiographic de l’Anneiiie. 2nd Edition. Sm. 8vo. 

Venue, 1870. 

- Shnorhuly (a celebrated Armenian Patriarch, Twelfth 

Century). Venice, 1873. (No. 25.) 

- Tableau Succinct de l’hiatoire de la Literature 

Armcnienne. l6mo. Venice, 1883. 

- St. Theodore le Sulahounien. Martyr Armrfnien. 

Traduit par J. Hekimian. 16mo. Venice 187‘> 
AIMtcrdyaniH.). Zeytoun (Cilicial. Constantinople, 1884. 

- Anniveraary of the Murder of the Armenian Heroes 

(1890). London, 1891. (No. 168.) 

Armenian Alphabet, Illustrated. Venice, 1888 (\o ior 

Armenian Proverbs and Saying,! Translated into Enolil 
by Rd. G. Bayan. 16mo. Pranr, 1,89 8 

Arakel of Tauris History of the Province of 

Valanabad, 1884. (No. 3.) Ararat. 

Aramyantz (Dr.). A Journey from Salian to FtoW a • 
Tiflis, 1887. (No. 117.) Etchmiadzm. 

Araratyantt (A.). A Bunch of Poems. Titiis I A, A , 

— The Village Teacher (a tele). 

Araskhanyantz (A.). Ancient History 0 f V ^ I08,) 
Tiflis, 1891. (No. 116.) * f Eastern Nations. 

Archaeological Society of Russia T 

Section. Vol.XIV *' It *'* ¥jUtem 

1V - 8 ' 0 ' St - P'ttrslurg, I860. 
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Armenia. 1890, parts 6, 7, 12 ; 1891, 1-5, 8. 11, 12 ; 1892, 
1, 3, o—8, 12. 8vo. Sz'imoxGjrdr, 1890-92. 
Armenian ., Grammatics? delta Lingua Armena Letterale con 
Appendice sulla Lingua Artnuna Volgare. 8va 
Roma, 1879. 

Armenische Bibliothek. Part 1, Patkanian; part 3, Raffi; 
parts 5-6, Proschianz; part 7, Sundukiuuz ; parts 8-9, 
Titnotheus. 

Armenian Populur Songs, translated into English. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Venice, 1888. 

Arpiar (A.). Aboushc (a novelette). Constantinople, 1886. 
(No. 59.) 

- Three Novelettes. Constantinople, 1886. (No. 121.) 

Arisdague* of Lasdtrerd. Armenian History. Venice, 184-1. 
(No. 19.) 

A. S. Vengeance (a novelette). Marseille*, 1891. (No. 72.) 
Athanasyantz (El.), The Vegetation of the Province of 
Erivan. Britan, 1881. (No. 29.) 

Anther (hither P.). Grammur. Armonian-Engtish. 8vo. 
Venice, 1819. 

Arsharyanl: (E.). Zrutz (a novelette). Tiflis, 1890. 
(No. 118.) 

Ayrazyan (G.). Alterations in Armenologv. Theodosia, 1869. 
(No. 103.) 

Orthography of the Armenian Language. Theodosia, 
1869. (No. 15.) 

Hie Conversion of the Armenians of Polund 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Vohnabad, 1877. 
(No. 60.) 

Dahiguian (IT). Arithmetic. Venice, 1883. (No. 170.) 
Bahatryan (A.). The Metrical Art of Old Armenians. 
Shotuhy, 1891. (No. 85.) 

- Fables. Shotuhy, 1886. (No. 45.) 

Ralammyan (S.). Grammar of Modem Armenian. VoL I. 
Tidis, 1888. Vol. II. Tiflis, 1884. Vol. III. Tiflis, 
1884. (No. 189.) 

- Armenian History. Tiflis, 1890. (No. 102.) 

S.U.A. s» 18V3. 
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Burchitdarinn (•/.). Die Annenier und ihre Nachbarvolker 
in der Turkei. 4to. Pamphlet. 

Barkhoudaryantn (M.). “ Pfile Pooghv” (un Armenian 

Wit). T'fli*, 1883. (No. 20.) 

- Critic of Critic*. Tifii*, 1888. (No. 42.) 

liarkhoadaryantz (0 .). “ Mirza ev Anna ’’ (a novel). Smyrna, 
1876. (No. 46.) 

Bartholomiv (Ohr.). Arisches und Linguistisches. Rov. 8vo. 
Gottingen, 1891. 

Baumgartner (A .). Dr. M. Luuer und dns Zweite Buch des 
Moses Chorennzi. 8vo. Leipzig, 1885. 

Begnataryantt (A.). The Secrets of Karnbagh (modern history 
of this province). St. Petersburg, 1886. (No. 162.) 
Berbtrynn (A.). Armenian Jlistorv. Constantinople, 1871. 
(No. 100.) 

Beshiktashlian (M.). The Three Braves (a comedy). Tiflis, 
1885. (No. 160.) 

Bibles. Tho Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
paraphrased from the original Greek. 8vo. Con¬ 
stantinople, 1879. 

Bozatljian ( P.). French Grammar. Constantinople. (No. 94.) 

- L’Echo de Paris. Constantinople, 1888. (No. 96.) 

Brunnhefer (IT.). Iran und Turun. flistorisch und Geo- 
gruphischo und Ethnologische Untersuchungen iiber 
den Altestcn Sohauplatz dor Indischen Drgeschiehto. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1889. 

Bryce (James), Ascent of Ararat. Consfantinonfe 1890 
(No. 122.) ’ 

Burnouf (E.) et Le„,x>l (L.). Methodc pour etudier la 
Langue sanscrite. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Paris. 1861 
Byvmo (X. de). A Criticism of Nubarian’s Translation of 

• nu {?°)- Constantinople, 1884. 

[rio. 14/.) 

- Kniiawcr, I. nnd I!. (Lithographed pnmpbl,,. 

correcting „„„ nmuke. in [h , * 

Armenian authors.) Stockholm, 1887. (No. 172.) 
Cqpan (B.). Zoology. Venice, 1837. (Xo. 75.) 
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Carriers (A.) et Berger (S.). La Corrcspondanco Apoervpho 
do St. Paul et des Corinthiens, uncienne version 
Latino et traduction du texte Armenion. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Paris, 1891. 

Cam ire (A.). Moise de Khoren et Ies Genealogies patri- 
nrcales. l2rao. Paris, 1891. 

- Grammuire Armenienne. See Lauer. 

Catalogue of Hooks published by the Mokhitharists of 
Venice. Venice, 1889. (No. 180.) 

Catechism of the 1' reedom of Armenia, Tho. Marseilles, 1889. 
(No. 132) 

Chalkhushian (Count). Armenian Poetry in the person of 
Raphael Putkunian. In Russian. 8vo. Rostoff-on- 
Don, 1880. 

Christmas and the Feast of May in Finland. Translated 
from the Russian. Tiff is, 1882. (No. 66.) 
Christophornles (K.). Albanian Grammar. Toshike Dialect. 
4to. Constantinople, 1882. 

Conybeart (F. C.). Specimen Lectionum Armoniacarum, or 
a Review of the Fragments of Philo Judteus, as 
newly edited by J. Rondel Harris. 8vo. Oxford. 

Dan (D). Die Orientalischen Armenier in der Ilukowiua 
(Ileft 2 Die \ olkerschuften in der Rukowina). 8vo. 
Czertioicitz, 1890. 

Dardel (John). Armenian Chronology. St. Petersburg, 1891. 
(No. 82.) 

DasJiian (J.). Pseudo-Callisthen’s Life of Alexander tho 
Great. Vienna, 1892. (No. 157.) 

- Zur Abgar-Sage. 8vo. fVien. 

A Study on tho Historical Work of Agathangelus. 
Vienna, 1891. (No. 186.) 

Demirtyihashian (£.). Frcnch-Armenian Dictionary. Con¬ 
stantinople, 1888. (No. 95.) 

A Speech on the Education of Girls. Constantinople, 
1890. (No. 27.) 

D Esoff ( G .). Aper^u de l'Etude de la langue Armenienne 
en Europo. 8vo. Iside, 1890. 
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I)' Esofl ({?.). Inner Life of Ancient Armenia. An Historical 
Study. Roy. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

Djoulardyan (5.). Armenian Proverbs. Venice, 1880. 
(No. 61.) 

Du/aurier (Ed.). Recherches »ur lu Chronologic Armiinienne, 
technique et historique, ouvrage formant les Pro- 
tegomenes de lu Collection intitule© Bib. Historique 
Armonienno. Tome 1", Chronologio Technique. 4to. 
Paris, 1859. 

Iherentz. Ergounk (a historical novel). Tiflis, 1879. (No.57.) 

- Theodoras Rshdouny (a historical novel). Tiflis 1881 

(No. 115.) 

- “Thoros Levony” (historical novel). Tiflis 1881 

(No. 11.) 


EghUhr. History of Vnrtan. Venice, 1864. (No. 77.) 

- History of Vartan. Jerusalem, 1865. (No. 89.) 

E. If. A. Dictionary of Modern and Ancient Armenian. 
Venice, I860. (No. 141.) 

E. .1/. Faustus of Byzanoe. Vienna, 1890. (No. 187.) 
Emin (J. B.). Armenian History of Mekhithar of Ayrivank 
Moscow, I860. (No. 158.) 

- Bishop Stephen’s History of the Province of Sunik 

Moscow, 1861. (No. 140.) 


- T .°! .7°™ ana 01d Song- Of Armenia. 

(1 rnnslated by O. K.) Tiflis, 1886. (No. 12 ) 

- Moses of Khoren and Old Armenian Legends 

Tiflis, 1887. (No. 68.) Agenda. 

( |«L) 1W. 


Aicrsos v . 


Eritzgantz (A.). Biography of the Catholicos 
(Three Volumes.) Tiflis, 1878. (No. 166.) 

Biography of Gngor Artzruny (an Armenian writer 
and publisher). Tiflis, 1890. (No 32 \ 

- The Mekhitharist. of Venice, Tiflis 18 ao 

Ezyantz (C.). The Armenians of Poland P ° i l 

Force to the Roman Catholic Chuth *"pT\ * 

188L (No. 37.) C “* Petersburg, 
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Eznig. Refutation of Sect*. Venice, 1875. (No. 125.) 

First of May, The (a Socialist pamphlet). London, 1892. 
(No. 133.) 

Gabriel (IT. S.). The Art of Eloquence. Xeic York, 1891. 
(No. 164.) 

Gareijnin (Deacon). Sasma Dzrer (a folk-tale). Ttflia, 1892. 
(No. 169.) 

Gatteyrias (J . A.). L’Armenie et les Armeuions. 8vo. 
Paria, 1883. 

Gconomin Armenu col rapporto alia Mostra Venetu-Armena. 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Venezia, 1881. 

Gharagueuzyan (II.). Longfellow’s Evangelina and Duudet's 
Vision of the Judge of Colmar. Tiflia, 1892. 
(No. 50.) 

Ghecond ( Varlapef). History of the Khulifs, written in the 
eighth century. Translated from the Armenian. 

8vo. St. Peteraburg, 1862. 

- Armenian History. St. Peteraburg, 1887. (No. 150.) 

Goulamiryantz (A.). History of David Beg. Valartabad, 
1871. (No. 112.) 

Gregoritia Illuminator. Beat! Johannis Chrysostomi oratio 
panegyric* de vita et laboribus. 8vo. 1878. 
Grigorenz (Pec. ,/.). England’s Eulogy, written iu Armenian 
verse, a d. 1675. Text and translation. 12mo. Venice, 
1875. 

Guiragoa of Cantzng. Armenian History. Venice, 1865. 
(No. 48.) 

Gutachniidt (II. ton). Uber dio Glauburirdig keit der 
Armenischen Geschichte des Moses von Khoren. 
Pamphlet. 8vo. 1876. 

Haag (F.). Vergleichung de* Prakrit mit den Romanischen 
Sprachcn. 8vo. Berlin, 1869. 

Ha/lagian (P.). National Songs. Ro*toff-on-Don, 1878. 
(No. 49.) 
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Hanuxz (J.). Sur la languc do a Armeniens Polonnis. Mots 
recueillis a Kutv au bord du Czeremou (avec lea 
significations polonaises et frunjaises). 8vo. Cracocie, 
1886. 

Hartez (C. de). Das Alter und das Ileimath des A vesta. 
Pamphlet. 

- Manuel do la Laugue de l’Avesta. Groinmaire, 

Anthologie, Loxiquc, avec une courte introduction 
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Art. XVIII .—Notes on Hindu Astronomy and the History 
of our Knowledge of it. By James Bcrgess, C.I.E., 
LL.D., M.R.A.S., etc. 

1. The following notes are perhaps somewhat miscellaneous, 
but they may help to re-direct attention to an interesting 
subject, recalling the history of European studies of it with 
some of the results obtained. And since the scheme arranged 
by Mr. Whitley Stokes for cataloguing the Sanskrit works 
in Indian libraries, private and other, aud for obtaining 
copies of the rarer ones has yielded such excellent results 
in all departments, it will perhaps be possible for Orientalists 
now to publish and translate some of the more important 
Sidd/idntas and Karanat hitherto inaccessible, and which 
would be most useful in tracing the origins and history 
of this Indian science. 

2. We cannot trace the study of the heavens by the 
Hindus to any very early date. Strabo says' the rramnui 
(which is, perhaps, only another form of Sapfuwai), *' ridicule 
the Brachmunes as boasters and fools for occupying them¬ 
selves with physiology and astronomy.” This statement 
may, of course, refer to the time of Alexander's invasion, or 
it may be based on later reports which Strabo ( eir . a.d. 1) 
had collected. In Apostnmba’s Dhnrnuisiilra (II. iv. 8, 11) 
it is stated that ustronomy is one of the six atigas of the 
Veda. But of the character of this early Hindu astronomy 
we learn, whut we do know, chiefly from the Jyotisha 

1 Strata, Gttgraph. lib. it. cup. «. $ 70 (Csaanb. p. 7 19): ^ronf. Lasacn, 
Ilhnn. Mm. fir Phil. BJ. I. S. 183. anil I.ut. Mttrtkuxui. (2nil wL), 1W. 1, 
8. 1002 B.; W,b*r, II"t. Imi. Z.r. p. 28. 

j.b.a.1. 1893. 
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Vedttnga of the Yajur and Riyccda, from which it seems 
to have been mainly concerned with the lunar motions, 1 
connected as they were with the proper times for sacrificial 
acts, and otherwise to have been of a very elementary and 
chiefly astrological nature. 8 

3. It is now generally conceded that Ilindu astronomy, 
as wo know it, has been originally based on that of tho 
Alexandrian Greeks, who had brought the study with them 
from tho Ionian lands, where it had been early cultivated 
by Thales (cir. b.c. 636-570) its founder; by Anaximander 
(610—517), who declared the earth moved round its axis, 
that the moon reflects tho sun's light, invented the gnomon, 
observed the solstices and equinoxes, measured the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, noted tho morning setting of the Pleiades 
on the twenty-ninth day before the equinox, and mado the 
first geographical charts; by Pythagoras [cir. 570-400 B.c.); 
by Anaximenes [cir. 550—4 < 0), who taught gnomonics ; and 
by Anaxagoras (499-427), who ascribed the cosmical ad¬ 
justments to intelligent design. Eudoxos of Knidos (cir. 
3<0 b.c) introduced the sphere, described the two colures, 
observed and recorded the places of fixed stars, and deter¬ 
mined tho tropical year at 365J days. Phaenos, Euktcmon, 
and Melon (b.c 432) observed the solstices, laid down the 
places of tiie four tropical circles, and introduced the cycle 
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of 19 years and 235 lunations. Plato proposed the 
representation of celestial motions by circles, which has 
been so prolific of scientific results. Aristotle wrote a work 
on astronomy, now lost. Knllippos (b.c. 330), who helped 
Aristotle in his investigations, proposed the Kullippic 
period of 76 years, consisting of 27,759 days and 940 
lunar months, aud wrote on the heliacal risings of the 
planets. Autolykos wrote two works—the earliest that have 
come down to us—on the motion of the sphore, and tho 
risings und settings of the fixed stars; they had been 
translated into Arabic, but ore os yet unpublished in Greek. 
Eudemos, a disciple of Aristotle's, wrote on the history of 
astronomy, but we know only that he stated in it that the 
axes of the ecliptic and equator are 24° distant Aristarkhoe, 
of Samos (eir. 275 b.c.), seems to have held that the earth 
revolves round the sun—a hypothesis which has also been 
ascribed to Philolaos (eir. 430). Pytheas of Massiliu, and 
Artemidoros of Ephesos, contributed to the study; and 
Euclid, in his PhninoiMna , gives twenty-five propositions 
on the doctrino of the sphere. Arutos (ei r. 270) wrote a 
poem—the Phainomem, based on tho earlier prose works 
of Eudoxos, and supplying a popular introduction to a 
knowledge of the stars, and of the circles of the sphere, 
with rules for the risings and settings of the constella¬ 
tions, etc. Eratosthenes (b.c. 276-196) measured the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at 23° 51J', and made the first 
scientific attempt to determine the magnitude of the earth 
and the distance of the sun. 1 Hipparkhos, of Bithynia 
(fir. b.c:. 160-120), 11 the lover of truth and labour," made 
his observations at Rhodes, but except his commentary on 
the poem of Arutos, all his works have perished, and it is to 
Ptolemy, his great admirer, that we owe our information 
as to tho extent and importance of his researches: to him 

* II* Menu to hare considered tho moiuuniraenti made for the earth 1 * 
circumference a* only approximate, and pnt It at 260,000 or 152,000 <tailia. 
The dbtance of the run he nude SW4.000.000 ttadi*; but what *udium did 
he me? If 8) itailia be taken a* equal to an KnglUh mile, then the flr»t 
would be 29,200 mile), and the ann’* distance 9 J, 800,000 mile*: not very 
far from the truth. 
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is duo the reconciliation of observation and theory, the 
precession of the equinoxes—which he estimated at 48" 
per annum—and the distinction between the sidereal and 
tropical motions. After him, Geminos, Kleomedes, Theo¬ 
dosios, HeneUuM, Hypsikles, Strabo, Cicero, Hyginos, and 
Pliny all bear testimony to the continuity of astronomical 
research down to the time of Klaudios Ptolemy (cir. 100- 
160 a. n.), whose Syntax*, with the commentary on it by 
Theon, was so long the standard text-book on the subject. 
This position it probably owed in a large measure to its 
comprehensive character and the great mathematical merits 
of his methods. Liter astronomical writers we know there 
were: indeed it would bo absurd to suppose that the science 
should have suddenly stopped short on the publication of 
a great work, which suggested so many matters for in¬ 
vestigation, especially by further observations; and we 
kuow that oven us late as the fifth century, Ammonios 
was taking observations of the places of the sUirs. Smaller 
works, containing important corrections of the elements, 
would have little chance of long surviving in competition 
with so masterly and complete a work as Ptolemy’s, even 
although his constants were known to be somewhat in¬ 
accurate. Whatever works of the kind may have been 
published, however, have been lost—destroyed, probably, 
m the fourth and seventh centuries, when the Alexandrian 
libraries perished. They would naturally be small hand¬ 
books for popular use, containing contents and rules, 
similar to the Hindu AW„, and it is not altogether 
impossible that the original Panliia SiJdhdnta may have 
been a translation of one of them. 

Ho. for, however, tluriug the find five or .i, Centura. 

IZtTr *,* 0f "» wdrouomcr. 

vr 7 7° 8ha DeVer P robabI y know for certain. 

JLi c lr ' ,h *‘ " le “1 m«kod. Of the 

H,nJu SwMMuta .re „ evidcutly borrowed frou, Greek 

wort”' ‘ t ;.' ,p “ r ! ,r °” tb » ndtoiMion. in „( th o» 

wort, re^ecuug the tcachi.g of th, Y.vonu, ,horo could 
LAio doubt as to their source. 
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4. The Greek astronomers sought for a period in which 
different planetary revolutions were completed. The use 
of this exeligmoa or period of evolution* is a marked 
feature in the Hindu astronomy also. Their later and 
usual eieligmaa, however, is a much longer one than any 
we know of the Greeks having used: 5 it is the J ft/idyttya, 
Chaturgugn, or simply Yugn of 4,320,000 sidereal years; 
still later works employ also the Muh&kalpa of 1000 Chatur- 
yugas. In terms of one or other of these periods nearly all 
astronomical elements or revolutions are expressed in whole 
numbers—tho number of days, revolutions of the moon 
and planets, of their nodes and apsides, etc. These 
constants supply the place of tables for each Siddhanta ; 
they arc not too numerous for a person frequently using 
them to retain in his memory, and nearly’ all computations 
can bo performed by means of them and a short table of 
sines. This exactly suited the convenience of the Brahman 
Jyotishos. The different Siddh&ntaa, too, are readily re¬ 
cognised by the various values given to these elements: 
thus, tho number of days divided by the years in the 


* Tin' astronomical on of the word f(tkiynbi i» not girtm in Liddell mi 
Scott’* hz'utn. Ptolcm. M. Syntaxit, lib. nr. tap. 2; Gemma*, £uaf. «i* 
It rhaintm. 

1 CfOKinnn* (*.n. 2345) ha* the following pawns* (i ft IHt Xatali, cap. xtiil. 
e*l. Ni-uird. p. 377), to which my attention hut been called by Prof. U. Jacobi, 
of Bonn: "Eat pnetervu annus, qucni ArirtoUla* maximum potiu*, quum 
magnum, adpellat: qurm tolit, lunir, Tngarumqne quinqnc «ti'llarun» nrbe* 
eontiriunt, cum ad idem eignum, ubi quondam *imul luerunt, nna nfenintnr, 
ruin* anni hienu fummti cat itaT<wAe#j»i*, iiunm nwlri dilnejonrm vucant; m*ta* 
intern iariftnrtt, qaod eat mnmli inccodinni. Nam hi* ulterni* temporibu* 
mundue tnm cxignewrro, turn etoquascrre ridetur. IIunc Arintarchu* putarit 
en* annnrum vertentium dnum mi Ilium ccccxxxxit; Arete* Itrrrnehtiiu* 
quinqur mi Ilium DUI ; Heraclitu* ct Linn* decern miUium cc» (10,800) ; 
Dion x.K.ccae xxcnr (10,S8i); Orphciu mix (120,000); Cawandru* trecir* 
•exie* centum miliium (360,000). Alii tero infinitum awe, nee uaquam in 
m rvrcrti cxi«timarunt. M 

Here we han a fair enunterpart nf th« Hindu theory of ]’■?«•: and, a* 
Prof. Jacobi also point* out, to far, at least, aa Aristotle » concerned, t'sener 
ha* shown {Rkrinorkt Muuxm, ltd. xxriii. Ss. 3021.) that the statement of 
On-on nas is correct. Th« annus nunm of Aristotle i* mentioned by Tacitn* 
(Dial. 16, in cd. Nt»*rd, p. 481): “ Ct Cicero in Hortciuno icribit, is tut tnagnns 
ct tptu* uni*, quo idem podtio caili (idcrumqnn, qaa> qnum matime nt, runnm 
exutet, iyque anim* horum quo* no* Tocamu* annorum xtl M. DCCCCt.it (I2.9.W), 
eomplectitur.” In thi* period a pneessiou ul A0"0'23 annually would carry tho 
equinoctial points ronml just ItjO . 
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rreliymot gives the length of the sidereal year for each 
authority. Thus: 


Romaka Siddhdnta 
Laghu Ary a Siddhdnta 
Pardiara Siddhdnta 
Pnuliia Siddhdnta 
Surya Siddhdnta 
Second Ary a Siddhdnta 
Brahma Siddhdnta 
Siddhdnta Siromani 
Modern Science 


D»v» in a Tufa. Y«sr. 

(i % ^ m ' g. 

1.577,865,600 or 365 5 55 12. 

1.577.916.450 „ 365 6 12 30. 

1,577,917,570 „ 365 6 12 3150. 

1,577,917,800 „ 305 6 12 36. 

1,577,917,828 „ 365 6 12 36-56. 

1,577,917,542 „ 365 6 12 36 84. 

1.577.816.450 „ 365 6 12 9. 

1.577.916.450 „ 365 6 12 9. 

1,577,907,465 „ 365 6 9 9 3. 


Hy comparison with the lost it will be seen that all the 
H,"d» v.lum or. too large, except ,hu, bv 

Jlo,««kaSM,„,to. which coincide exactly with Ptoiotm-', 
T.luo for the tropic.1 y«,r. , nd i, too .moll for t'ho 

2-Sr'^r' ■ id '’™ 1 >-“ r ™ »f 3 «m. a. 

-ox d8o9. The lope, or divisor, it wffl l*. ^ 

.ho pprfoct of tho factors tJO, 60, 60, and 20, i. on 

exceedingly con cement on, i„ . „., toa , h h 

gowtnol .ubd.v,con .. applied throughout to every element. 

6 Cur.ou.ly enough tho fir., d ,6nito information 
spcctuig the Hindu system of n,fr n „ 

from Siam, where, in',ho curly M ,27* ^ ‘“7° 
wu. a flourishing Hindu state' I n jggy . our 1 lere 
M. de I. Loubere on uu mUr ‘ 1 °r, XIV - 
lack with him a portion „f .L„ S ""' *" d h “ b ™ u * ht 
for computing the places of the » f Conta,n,n b' rule » 

.uhmitted j .h. cciiwli ;„r “ nd Th "— 

Italian astronomer, whom Loui. i rassmi ' 

take churgo of hi, obrorvutorv In l '"? ! *° 

lotions describesl, .i, h n u , k “ h ““< 1 * «■« culcu- 

the constants employed were I.. Ml ? l ^. of 

memoir was published in icq. C ' • J cx ph»ined. His 
Relation de Siam (tome i* \ j 10 * a LouWro’s 
with other pupe *" d reprinted 

P pvt, h, Cu^nt, tn ,h. aighth volume of 
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the 3K moires de VAcadcmie Roy ale dm Science*, for 1666 
to 1699 (pp. 279-362). 

6. Cassini’s principal deductions from the Siamese manu¬ 
script wore—(l) That the sidereal year employed was 
of 365 d. 6A. 12m. 36*., being the 800th part of 292,207 
days; (2) That the epoch of the constants was Saturday, 
21st March, 638 a.d. at new moon (the mean conjunction 
occurring at Siam about 3A. 15/a. a.m.) and when there 
was a considerable eclipse of the sun at 0 h. 19 wj. P.M ., 1 
which eclipse, however, could not have been visible to 
the east of Orissa; (3) That since a correction to that 
effect is upplied to the results, the rules and data were 
originally arranged for a place about 18^° to the west 
of Siam: this he conjectures to havo been *’Narsinga," 5 
whiuh Bailly places "in Orissa” in laL 17 a 22' N., that 
is, about Pittapuram in the GodAvari district; but Bailly 
suggests Benares as a more probable place, and “ having 
about tho same longitude”; 1 (4) Thut ut the epoch the 
sun’s apogee was at 20' of Cancer, nnd tho moon's at 
21° of Cupricorn; (5) That to the revolution of the 
moon’s apsis a period of 3232 days was allowed; (6) That 
the greatest equation of the centre for tho sun was 2 s 12', 
though ho gives a short table from the manuscript on 
the same page, which states it at 2 a 14, while Bailly, 
professing to quote Cassini’s figures, says 4 he found it to 
be 2° 10’ 32'’—which is the value assigned in the Surya 
Siddhftnta, and which Builly himself hud obtuined from 
another Indian work. 5 Tho moon’s greatest equation of 
the centre Cassini found to bo 4 3 56'; (7) That the civil 
year began with tho month of KArttika; (8) And that 
the constants employed inado the artificial day or tilhi 


> I bare rerinod the times Iran modem uM«, aMuming the longitude of 
8km at 8A. 42m. E. from Greenwich; Camiui (if im. d* C Aca4. torn* riii. 
p. 311) idopted 6A. 34m. E. from I*«ri«, which it only 1J«. in execat of thie. 

1 Him. da rjeoj. 16SS-1GS9. tome »Ui. p. 309. 

* Ailrtm. Wiraw it Orimtib, p. 12. 

* Ailrtui. Micmu, pp. wiiL 7, 44. 

* Mim. da t' Acad. tome rul. p. 3u4. 
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bear to the civil or natural day the ratio of 692:703 ; 
hence 703 lunar months are equal to 20,760 days, and 
the synodical month was 29 J. 125. 44 w. 2 * 39 *.; 'and as 
228 solar months were made equal to 235 lunar ones, he 
concluded that in 13,357 years there are 165,205 lunar 
months and 487,860 days, whence he deduced a tropical 

year ot 36orf. 5 5. 55//i. 13 77*., or almost exactly tho same 
as Ptolemy a value. 

‘° the3 ° rc * U,U ’ U maT **> «oted- 
(1) That the sidereal year of 36W. 65. 12«. 36*. is ex- 

n ,h . nt ., 0f n ° W Pa »l**-SMh& n ta, and, from 

Al-Berums account of it, wo learn that it used the same 
numbers as the S.amese to determine the year, viz. 292,207 
days as the measure of 800 years.* (2) The ratio of the 

lih du - na,Ura ! d “y is ■ usual * approximation in 
Il.ndy astronomy, giving 1 kthaya tithi in 64-,. or 63f? 

d "; 8 ; " 5 . U ‘ the rntl ° of 228 solar months (6939-9165 

days) as eejual to 235 lunar months (6939 6871 days) is 
introduced in the computations only where ,i' ’ 
approximation could produce no sensible error in the r^ilu- 
and Cassini has, perhaps, been misled here by the natural 
supposition that a tropical year must hn ' ! , 1 

element in Hindu as it ; n l- " S tno,enal an 
(4) From Al-Ber&nl neain we I u POan “‘ronomy. 
4SS.219 revolution, of ,1,. ^ ■»*«* 

or almost exactly 3232 davs u P , ? Ohaturyuga* 

infer, then, that' the oth « e,omental ° n ' W# mi * ht 
from the Po*Ma- 8 iddh&nta-t\M .v** ***• al *° ta . kcn 
example, was of 29,/. 125. 44 ,,, .,. 7 }° Unar L month ’ for 
been engrossed in a Katana for the ! T'' 1 ^ lh#t th ° y h “ d 
and almanacs. This point 1 ^ cuIat,on °f horoscopes 

Eastern Peninsula as „ ’• .“ )Wt ’ Ver * to Siam and tho 

“ * Md of for tho 

* Al*BcfUnri /ik/|■} SarKiii* 

p - wow, 

•% as**; Z Z M ^ av ' *3.vjfes! 

3.’3t <»STS3 tl,T, ,h- ',>,« • “• p- •*; the ex»n r»ln, -;,k , v . . 

lo onmt»» in Hii » , 1 ® rr * nc * Iwtwrcn thii , ***w •Iwniml it 

»OMa,yu»80i», 0 i uUoM<or(iWj) ^» uu nna 3H2 dnjn .mount, only 
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Pauliaa 1 and possibly others of the Siddfidntas that have 
been lost in India. 

8. The next contribution to our knowledge of this subject 
is to he found in an appendix to the Histories Rrgni 
Grercorum Bactriani of T. S. Haver (1694-1738), and is titled 
“Christophori Theodosii Waltheri Doctrina Trmporum Indica 
ex libria Indicia et Brakmanum inatitutione, A.C. chtjccxxxiii 
Trnngambame digeata, aitnul cum Puralipomenia recentioribiia. nt 
The author remarks that Ptolemy alone divided the day 
into sixty parts, os the Hiudus do, and these again sexa- 
gcMinally. lie cites the Hindu divisions of time from 
Amarasiinha; gives the names of the nine grn/in in Sanskrit 
and Tamil; of the days of the week; of the months; 
the signs of the zodiuc; the nakshotrm, yogas, hunt nos ; of the 
tithia in Sanskrit, Persian, and Dokhani; and nn account 
of the yugna, and of the Punch align or kalendur. To this 
curions tract is added a long note by Leonard Euler on 
the Hindu year of 365rf. 6/». 12m. 30s. 

9. Beschi had also given some account of the Indian 
almanac in his Tamil Gratnmnr, published in 1738; J but 
no contribution of real importance to Hindu astronomy 
was made for about eighty years after Cassini’s paper. 
M. Le Gentil had gone to Pondieheri, however, to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1769, and he remained there for 
twenty-three months busying himself in acquiring some 
further knowledge of Indian astronomy, which ho com¬ 
municated to the Academy of Sciences in a J Ifmoire 
presented early in 1773. 4 It is amusing to read his pre¬ 
fatory remarks on the prejudices of tho Brahmans, whoso 
conduct he compares to that of the Egyptian priests, as 
described by Strabo.* He succeeded, however, in obtaining 

1 This portion of the psppr *u written before Thihaut’a PaitkaiiiWtintiiil, 
of VanUm Mi hint, reached this country, it contain* an outline of the IWu'a 
8UHUhU. 

* IVtronoll, 1738. 

* Have hi (tl"t2) also published TirucAaM KattiJam, a Tamil work oo 
astronomy. 

• If mom it r Aeadtmit Rov«U dr» Seiner*, 1772, 2ndc Purtie,— Mtmoirt*, 
pp. 169-189; suite, pp. 190-21 ♦. 221-MS. 

• It. pp. 169, 170 j coni Strabo, lib. iri. c. i. } 20, oti. Casaub. p. 805. 
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a good deal of information from these contemned Brahmans. 
He gives a pretty full account of the principal elements 
and tho methods of computation, with the tables used. 
These are based on the Lag An Arya-Siddh&nta, which is 
generally employed in the south of the Madras Presidency. 
In a continuation of this Mtmoirr,' he gives in full the 
computations of eclipses, both of the sun and moon, according 
to what is known as the V&kyam process,* in use among 
the Tamil Jyotishas. Tho processes were adapted to the 
position of Trivalur (long. 79® 8' E. lat. 10° 44' N.). They 
had been derived from others, probably originally having 
the epoch of a.d. 499, but adapted to 1413. The constants, 
tables, and processes are exactly those employed by Warren 
in his account of the same operations.* The period of tho 
revolution of the moon’s node is 6792 36 days, the equation 
of the sun’s centre (deduced by Bailly) was 5° 1' or pre¬ 
cisely that of Ptolemy and the Persian astronomers;* and 
the equation of the sun’s centre was that of the Surya 
Suldhanta. Le Gentil also gives the lengths of the different 
solar months according to tho Lnghu Arya-Siddh&uta. 

ie arrangement of the planetary names of the week¬ 
days ho considered smgulnr, as Sukravhra was reckoned 
as 0, and passing to Sanivtkrn as 1.* not nolicin thut lho 

names are arranged just as in the Roman kalendar, and 
W numerals attached are determine by ,be e,«*h „f 
ih. K« .vug. tamg Fnday. n , g,, th0 J 

and with ,he help „f hi , u be 
twenty.foup uf lb , m , ^ 

nt,6c..,on, of tb, principal Mar. in the differeu, graups • 
being the first attempt of the kind It ♦ • i • 

terrupted these studies T\ T But 8,ckno< “ m * 

«..ral uf .be group, ubicb b.^di^ ‘^ZZ 

| -Y rm ' **pp. 221 S. 

of th* /W... P ' ll8, * U - p rob»bly thii was tho method 

K-i. S-iU l,u. pp. Ug ff. 310 d T bJ 

I at 8T - 

• i ( f± m ' * 1772, pi. ii. p p> ,ga 

• Mtm. ut »up. pp. 200 ff. w IJW. 
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lists, many containing more stars than are generally assigned 
to them; but whether this is entirely due to his pandit's 
teaching or not is uncertain. lie mentions that at Benares 
and in Bengal a method called “ sittandum ” was in use; 1 
this is probably connected with Beschi’s “ sittandij,” and 
with a year of 365//. 6A. 12m. 36».,—the same as is employed 
in the Panliia SMh&ata} 

10. Le Gcntil’s examples of the computations, with his 
explanations, made the methods cloarly intelligible. They 
attracted the attention of the brilliant but unfortunate 
Jean Sylvain Bailly (1736-1793), and he was so carried 
away by the new study that he stretched his ingenuity to 
reconcile the data of Indian astronomy with tho results of 
the most advanced knowledge of his day. lie considered 
that it had been founded on accurate observations mude 
thousands of years n.c.; and that it had been the source 
of the Greek Bcictice, only Ptolemy had altered its results 
for the worse.* In 1787 he published his Traile tie 
r Aitronomie I mi! tune ei Orientale —a quarto, of over 600 
pages, intended to form the second volume of his nistory 
of Aucient Astronomy. In this he discussed anew tho 


« Mtm. ilt rAtnd. p. 221. 

- The word (except SMtmtij, u uw| by Besclii) socmi lo ha»e been nnVnowo 
to Warren; font acta SaUv/iu, pp. 7, 61-45. 83, Lc Oentfl *«y» it muni 

• ancient.' ami fViyam meant • newbut his meanin|r» and derivations are not 
to be trusted— Kahiiuya, (nr example, be tart is from AW# an * epoch,' ami uyam 

* misfortune' ! Sillamltj is probably a Urnridian derivative of $i4Ihi*ta, i.e. 
following the SnUhinU rules, coal. Wnltheri, Datlr. U*p. JnJie*, in Bajcri, 
IItil. It'a. Gnrt. Bartr iaai, pp. 184 , 198 . 

* Bailly, Ailrtm. Ini. p. 296 L'antiqaitd (lc* ChnldteM n'aaroit pn» stiffi 
tut IS00 ant. La pint ancicane data dee Chsldevns rn Astronwntecst. de l'an 2234 
scant notre Are, 2100 ant. environ arant IJypparqoo. L'nillrurs j'ai retnarqnd 
pint haul quo la observations d" eclipses. ilu moms la observations exsefee, n« 
paroiaMnt pas rtmonUr A Babtlone an-drlA d« .Vebonassar; il (nut done qua 
«a obswvsnoni airnt iti (tites iullrur*. et on na pent guira w refuser A enure 
qu'elite out etc (sites dans I'I ode nh la Cbaldetns wmhlrnt avoir rniprnnle 
la premiers element* d» leur Attronomie.” And. p. 300,—“ 11 serable MM ca 
n'e*t paint snr une suite d'olwervslion* d'erlipeui qn' llypptrque A ctabli U 
pArioda de 126,007j. lb., mais snr lee Tablet indienncs. II eu results par 
conseqnent qua let Astrundmu d'Alexandrie tn nm nt dee Indiene la eonnninanca 
primitives et foadamraula de la thAorf de 1* lane.” Sic also pp. 303, fUiO, etc. 

M. Bailly * attempt in beltalf o( the originality ol the Hindu astronomy has 
/band nlmcMt a parallel in the Vrmagraphtt Ckimaua of M. Gustavo tkhlegel 
(La Have. 1875). in which the anther attempts to prore that the early astronomy 
It originally Chinan, and ha been imported by Chaldeans, Greeks, Indians, etc., 
from China. 
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information published by Cassini and Le Gentil, together 
with two other manuscripts that lmd been received from 
India by the astronomer, M. Joseph de Lisle (1683-1768). 
The first of these had been sent from India in 1760 by tho 
P£re Patouillet, and was headed “ Panclitlngn Siromani,” 1 
tho other hnd also been obtained in 1750 bv Perc Xavier 
du Champ, S.J., and sent from Pondicberi to P£re Gaubil, 
in China, and by him transmitted to M. de Lisle in 1760. 
Tho latter were said to come from Krishn4puram, a place 
located by D’ Anville in long. 75° 10' or 75 c 15' E. 1 from 
Puns, fot. 14 2 30' N. But from the length of the shadow 
of tho gnomon, Bailly derived a latitude of 16° 16, which* 
would place it near the Krishpi ; he suggests Masulipatnam 
or NanApar. The epoch he derived was 10th March, 
1401, but the constants had been derived from others 
whose epoch was a.d. 499; the equations of the sun and 
mom were those of the S&rjfa-SUMdnta ; and tables* were 
added identical with those afterwards published by Dans 

“f CalcuLition8 o£ ‘he lunar eclipse of 20th 

July, 1 < 30, the places of Jupiter and Mercury for the 
swne date, and of the solar eclipse of 4th July, 1731, were 
given in full. J * 

Tho u,W«, by M. PatotnUe. won caltod b, 

Bu.II) thorn of the Brahman, of Namdpor,"’ though ho 

j Atlrrn. UJ pp. |ji. xi. 49 >n J jg, 

77* 10 ' E?UtV u- MT N.^abwH twrlve'mTl ** * of Uw o»m.' in lan;. 

ttrtni other Krit.l19jpan.1nh. one j n \ Arl ”.* < ? ,,h °* AninUpur; bat there are 
•mom .... thr Kriohni, - Ar ^ "“*• L 1 st. ir iX N.; 

palli. loop. 7H' 41 K., In«. U jy \ . ^ i * fourth in Trichina- 

“*• ir. ir N.; a sixth in ThJrM frill! 77° V K-. 

•wrath in Trerankatl, lag;. 7S^ SS’£ Lmt g> '! .“•• !■*• * ■*!' N. ; • 

Uhl« ««( P. DnChnnip ramr (rom the tir.t .. n‘:ri l “ ™7 “"I'Ko-ly th»t the 
it w the only Krubn un D' B "“7 -*—• •‘“■Plj »«.»• 

; 7* PP 33®. 337. 

th« tunvo of Xnrupiir, nni^ahm * r " * eT "» 1 tow** r»f 
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suggested that they might come from Narasiiiihapur “ under 
the samo meridian as Benares,” * and further concludes 
that tho original of these, and also of tho Siamese ones, 
must have come from Benares. Their epoch he computed 
to be 1569 a.ik, but of somo elements 1656, J and that they 
were based on the Krishnapuraiu data. The year was of 
365/. 6A. 12/». 30s.; the greatest equation of the sun's 
centre was 2 3 10' 34 , and of the moon s 5" 2* 26 , and 
tables of their values for every degree of anomaly were 
given. Baillv ulso udded an account of a diagram that 
hod been sent by M. d'Hancarville, who had obtained it 
through Mr. Broughton-Kouse, giving the Hindu scheme 
of the solar system, with the diameter of the earth put 
down as 1600 i/ojaiis, and tho circumferences of the orbits 
of the moon, sun, and planets, as they are given iu tho 
astronomical works. In this scheme the circumferences, 
that is, the distances, are made proportional to the times 
of revolution of each planet, 5 the distance of the moon 
being approximately determined, oh it had been by the 
Greeks,* and the plunets arranged on the supposition that 
they all have the same velocity. 

Baillv’s work at once attracted the attention of 
European astronomers and mathematicians. Even Laplace 


• Tlir longitude of Benares is 83’ E. from Greenwich: which JCnnuimhapurnm 
he nitons a uncertain. 

> AUron. Indimnr, pp. 49, 53, 80. The Graka LAykata, according to 
Warren (Kola Sankolita, p. 865), was written about 1556 A.t>., but Whitney tar* 
it «u the cum portion of (ionma, ami tinted S'uke 1443 (a a 1330). The 
StdlkAnta Samtira of JflAnantjn nl*o belong* to tho beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The SiAdkAnt* Rahaaya wu* written in S'. 1513 (a. a. 1591); Kangs* 
natha completed hi* commentary on the &Arya*&Hdk6ata in S'. 1525 (a.d., 
1*03) ; and hi* *on Munuvnrn wrote the 6 ’»iMAdi*f«-.SjJrra 5 A*»ai 4 and a com¬ 
ments rv on the SiAdkaata-S'iroman* of Bhnsknru-Acharyn. The Graka 
TaraAjini was written in 1618, the Siddkunta i tanjari in 1619, and Kami- 
lfckara wrote the SuUkanta Tattra- Vtrtka aboot 1630 Amrr. Or. Sat. 

vol. vi. p. 423). It thus appear* that during the century 1530-1630, after 
interrourvt with Europe had been e»tabll»hid, there waa considerable actitity 
in the compilation of new astronomical text-book*. 

1 Antra*, Ind. pp. 204 t. ; Burgess’ SiryaSiddhdnta, zii. 80-90: Al- 
Berunt's India (Sedan's tr.), vol. ii. pp. 67-73; Gladwin'* Xgin-Akhmri ( 8 ro. 

vol. ii. p. 306; also ilapu Dera S'istri in Trant. St Ham Inatitnlr, 1865, 
pp. 18-27. 

• PtoL. Syntazia, lib. v. cap. xv. and Arkkai (ed. Uolma, Bypath, etc.), p. 61. 
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was at first carried off by the ingenious exposition; and, 
having discovered the long inequality in the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, he wrote, in 1787: 1 “I find bv my 
theory, that at the Indian epoch of 3101 years before 
Christ, tho apparent and annual mean motion of Saturn 
was 1 if 13' 14", and the Indian tables make it 12 s 13" 13". 
In like manner, I find that the annual und apparent mean 
motion of Jupiter at that epoch was 30’ 20' 42," precisely 
as in the Indian astronomy.” The scholarly Professor 
John Playfair, of Edinburgh University, wrote an eloquent 
paper in exposition of Builly's views, which appeared in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1789.* 

11. In the same year, Mr. Samuel Davis, having, through 
Sir Robert Chambers (1737-1803), obtained a copy of tho 
Suryn-Siddhinta, contributed an excellent analysis’ of that 
work, with extracts from a commentary on it, referring to 
the Brahma Siddhinta contained in the Vuhnu-Dharmottara 
Purina, and mentioning the Pauladya, Soma, Vasishtha, 
Aryn, Romaka,Parai-tra, and Anha Siddhintas, tho Oraha 
Lighara, the Sikalya Samhita, tho Siddhinfa Rahanya, the 
tables of Marukauda, and other astronomical works,—thus 
bringing to notice a considerable literature on the subject 
previously unheard of.* Mr. Davis seems, however, to 
have believed that the obliquity of the ecliptic must 
have been observed when it wus actually 24°, which he 
reckoned had been the case about 2050 u.c. 4 Bailly had 
already applied LaGmnge’s latest formula to show that 
Anstarkhos (b.c 280) was in error in making it so much 
in his time but that about 4300 b.c. it was of this amount, 
and must have been so observed by the Brahmans at that 

T C ° Uld 0b *™ • second — while 

Anstarkhos Eratosthenes, Uipparkhos, and Ptolemy con- 

feesed their instruments were not sufficiently delicate to 

« XoT - »787, p. 80. 

> vT* 1 Tol. a. pn. 135-191 

• aZ t'- '1 ?* »• 224187 

» 'VT' *7 toL “ P 238. 

Aanm. IrnA. pp. xh. xlu. 1 66 _ 
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observe to within less than 5 or 6 —does not seem to 
have occurred to Messrs. Bailly and Playfair to explain. 
In remarking on the distance of 51,570 yojan» ascribed to 
the moon, Mr. Davis deduces from it an absolute distance 
of 220,184 geographical miles, noting that this is nearly 
the truth,’ but ho overlooks the fact that this is 64$ times 
the radius of the earth, whereas Ptolemy bad determined 
her distance in upogee at 64 radii, while he made her 
mean distance 59 radii, or within of the truth. 1 ho 
fact, which Davis noted, that the precession of the equinoxes 
ia treated as a libration in the Surya-Siddhanta ,* might have 
cautioned him against supposing the system could have 
originated before the present pdda of Buch a precession 
began. Mr. Davis’s paper, however, was the first analysis 
of an original Hindu astronomical treatise, and was a model 
of what such an essay ought to be. 

12. Davis’s essay was immediately followed up by the 
versatile Sir William Jones, who, following Bailly, tried to 
defend the originality of the Hindu Zodiac 3 —a thesis that 
has since been more seriously debated. Soon afterwards 
ho followed this by another paper, being a continuation of 
a previous pno on Indian Chronology, and suggested by a 
passage from the PordAu-sowiAi/o, cited by Mr. Davis. In 
it he concluded that as the equinoctial point* were stated 
to have been at one time in Mesha and Tula, there must 
have been observations of this fact, and these could only 
have been made about 1181 B.c., and hence that Parasara 
whose authority was cited for this — must have flourished 
within twelve centuries before Christ. He further replies 
to Bailly’s question why the Hindus counted the precession 
ns beginning from a.d. 499, by admitting the erroneousness 
of the theory that this motion was a librntion. J 


« At. Ru. Tol. ii. p. 262. Pandit Bipn Dora S'irtri girt* the dUunc* of 
61666 roisnss *» «pi*f to 468,780 miln: T< «**. Btnmrrt totUtuU, 1865, p. 21. 

* to. pp. 266 , 270 ; Burgos' SMk&nta, iii. #-12 and nolo. 

* It. toL it. pp. 289-306. 

* Ths^Bimlu astronomer* teorh "that the reran! equina* nseillnle* from thn 
thinl of Minn to the twenty-seventh of Mohs and back agmin in i200 jto»; 
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13. In 1790, William Marsden (1754-1836) contributed 
to the Philosophical Transaction* 1 a paper “ On the Chro¬ 
nology of the Hindus.” Written in London, without 
access to original sources, however, it was hardly to be 
expected thut even so able an orientalist as its author was, 
should add materially to the information already published. 
He called in question Bailly’s assumption that a conjunction 
of nil the planets was actually observed at the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga, b.c. 3102,* pointing out how widely miscalculated 
the places of some of them had been for that epoch. In 
his account of the cycle of sixty years, Mursden’s infor¬ 
mation being only from Southern India,* he was misled 
by it to suppose that the Burhasputi saiiivatsara coincided 
with the common year; 4 and this mistake attracted the 
attention of Mr. Davis, who contributed his second paper, 
in 1791,* expounding this cycle of sixty years from the 
Surya-Siddhanta, with references to Aryabhata, Var&ha 
Mihira, the JyotMattca, and Siddh&nta Siromnni. In this 
paper, which showed like ability with tho former, he gave 
the first account of the twolve-year cycle of Jupiter, os 
mentioned by Var&ha Mihira. 

14. Mr. Davis pointed out that the rule given in tho Jyolit- 
tat tea and by Varaha Mihira for determining the years 
of the Brihuspati-cliakra is bused 6n the constants of the 
Ary a Siddhdnta .* The years of this cycle are measured 
by the mean motion of Jupiter through one sign or 30° 


which they diride into four pdAu, and coM^aently that it more*. j„ the tiro 
intermediate pddat, from the first to the twentr-scronth of Maki uul hock 
inn, in 3000 year*; the colure cutting their ecliptit in the first of Meiba. 

which coincide* with the fint of Aiwint, at the borinwae of more .l! 

oscillatory p^iod " It. p. Sin. eho up. 394 and 398. * * 

* I'ktl. IVwn. rol. Ini. pt. ii. (I7'>0), up. 500-484. 

1 HU principal authorities seem to hare been Beschi’a Tamil Grammar! i-iat. 
Abraham Huger 1 * Jfwwr. dr, It,a.*, (1670); and Bailly’e A,tnm. Indmmi, 
p. 826. 

* A,tr*n. Ind. pp. utriil. 184. etc. 

* Tkil. Tran,, ml. lux. pt. ii. p. 583. 

* Anat. A<*. rol. in. pp. 200-437. 

* Anat An. rol. Bi. pp. 214. 219; Variha Mihira make, the fraction til* 

the c,mralcnt of 8 VC-,1 oMupite,-. motion which lake. p!,« in ta 4 840987 
tV'j. .,' 8, ? . . I*' **)• ' araha t u ih fl Ml i y 


i/'"' , .. P- 4 *)- v »raha'i u the only role known by 

Al-Bcruni (a. I). 1030); Jadut, (cd. Sachau), roL H. p. 123. ' 
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of mean heliocentric longitude, being a little over 361 
days. 1 The rule is expressed by the formula— 

Jupiter’s mean place (in signs) for 5 elapsed (Saka) sidereal 

OL 225+4291 
• t “ r '=' S+ 1875— 

Ilenco, for tho commencement of the Saka era, or when 5=0, 
we have for the mean place— 

8 ° 39< 

1b/6 1875 

That is, 2 signs (or 2 years of the cycle) had elapsed and 
8 s 39' 21 v *6 of the third year, Sukla. Now tho Artja 
SiMh&nta value for the cycle year is 361*022681 days for 
30° of motion or 1° in 12*034089 days, so that 8° 39’ 21'*6 
represents 104*16708 1 days by which the Sukla samvatsara 
had advanced when the Saka era began. 

If we adapt this formula to the Kaliyuga reckoning by 
putting K —3179=5, and then add 270 revolutions or 3240 
signs, to get rid of the negative quantity, we have— 

K— 3179+ = K—\ + 22 ) +27. 

Io7o 18*0 


This gives exactly tho same results as the other formula; but 
K —1 might point to only 3178 years between the Kaliyuga 


1 Delambrc up the Hindu* knew nothin? of hsliocrntrio longitudes, Hut. 
Citron. .<«. tome i. p. 481. Till* i« true scientifically, but tho imwn motion 
of a superior planet i» it* eqoiralent, cunt. At. R>*. rol. Ui. p. 212. 

* Warren, Kalata nkaiita, p. 208, hn« mode s mistake in concerting the 
fraction on the supposition that J upitrr more* through 10° only in 360 taura 
day*. Both Mr. Baris ami Col. Worm hare rather complicated their opera¬ 
tions by the introduction of taunt time, which is quite unnecessary; the 
heliocentric longitude* wring confusion. The simple nature of tho fraction* 
will readily appear when we take the cycle year of the JyotuUttra, or Arys 
SidiUnt*. of 10102268 days; j!4r of this is f-23600 dayi; and the sum 
of these nutnben is 365 25809 dayi, or exactly the solar year. For the mean 
motion of Jupiter, also, we hare 30° in ana year of the cycle; T |f * of 30° is 
2 l*-12; and the sum 30' 21-12 is the mean motion of the planet in one solar 
year. 

r.a-a.s. 1893. 48 
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and Saka epochs, but really to the fact that the Ilindu 
astronomers, when they referred tho Brihospati cycle back 
to tho Kuliyuga reckoning, found that it did not commence 
with the Kuliyuga era. To show thisin the last formula, 1 
if we put A'=3179, becomes 37+ and- 

jf_ i =3178 solar years 11 (50792 0868 days. 

/£-._1) +37=3215 cyclo years 1160687-9197 

•AVr of 3G1-02268 days . . 104-1671,* as above. 


In a tiki to the Surt/a SMhAnta a rule is given, modelled 
on the preceding, and, in fact, identical with the second 
form, only by substituting K for A—I in tho fractional 
part, and altering the constants to suit those of the treatise, 
it brings the results into accord with the proper years. 
Arybhata’s revolutions of Jupiter were 364224 in a 
MaUayugn, and ^+ i»tx* Sitrya Siddhanta 


1876* 


364220x12 

4S20000 


text value of 364220 revolutions, requires 3 -^ 
lliso’ an( l w ith the blja value of 364212,— 3 

1 + 10000» ** the coefficient - 

The formula; are,—(1) with the text value— 

211 K 

18600 ’ 

and (2) for the value corrected by bija ,— 

117/T 


JT+26+' 


A+26 + 


10000 ’ 


> To bring out the exact value! o( the fraction! in this and the other rnlea, 
we nwt uwof that th« »oUr and eAadra reckoning commence from the um 
point, and not at 2-14767 day* apart, daring which Jupiter*! motion would be 
10' 42""45. The rule! immediately following, however, show that the Hindu 
writers were not particular about even larger diKtepancia in the poiition of 
the planet. 

1 If we compute by the formula with A‘=»3I79 complete, instead of X— 1. 
w» get hWi ngni = 3* 7* V 2T B, or 3 years of the ctcle snd 108 4031 dart 
expired: or a whole cyclo year and 4-236 day!, that u 'exactly one solar year, 
too groat. 
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in both of which the 26 is inserted to bring out the proper 
cycle year when dividing the integers of the values by 60. 
The actual revolutions are found by dividing K+ - - 
by 12; for 1T=3179, wo have— 

the pIoce=3179+37 ^ or 3216* T 56'-9, 


or 268 revolutions 0* 7° 56 /- 9. But to obtain the cycle 
year, reckoned from Prabhnva, wo add 26 to 3216, making 
3242, and divide by 60, the remainder being 2 expired and 
Sukla current. That is, this reckoning begins with the 
Kaliyuga solar year, and with the 27th year of the cycle, 
or Vijayn. 

These may be converted, to suit the Saka reckoning, into— 


(1) S+ 2+ 


211S+4769 
1800U 1 


and (2) 5+ 


117S+21943 


10000 


And, for the Vikraraa samvat, reckoning by solar years 
from Mesha saiiikr&nti— 


(1>ri , 211 V +12284 

( 1 } F+45+— | gi |00 ; 


and (2)F+45+ 


117 F+6148 1 
10000 * 


In all cases, the sum of the integers divided by 60, gives 
the cycles elapsed, and the remainder is the last elapsed 
saiiivatsara, or, with 1 added, it indicutes the current cyclic 
year. The fraction is of the current sign (30 c ) of Jupiter’s 
mean place. 

The Sunja Suld/idnta values applied to JT=3179 or S=0 
give, as above, 2* 7° 56' 54', or 95-65202 days elapsed of 
Sukla aaihvatsaru; and with the l/f/n formula—2*5° 49 44 *4, 
which at the rate of 12 03449 days to 1° gives 70-14903 days 
previous to March 1519f/. a.d, 78.* That is, the Sukla 


* Three, for the Jfotiitattr* role, would become P+45+ 

* Conf. Wirrwt’i KaUtmkilitj, pp. 202-204 : ltd. Amt. 10 L irui. pp. 198- 
201 soil 380 f. The differences ia the mren pUcro of Jupiter for different dote* 
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sniiivatsara began, according to the Jyoiittaftrn rule, a.d. 77, 
Dec. 1 -03rf.; according to the Siinja Siddh&tda text, Dec. 
9'54d .; and as corrected by the bljn, a.d. 78, Jun. 4*04 d. 

Further, the remainders iu the three formuhe may be 
converted into civil days elapsed at the following Mesha- 
samkranti, by multiplying the remainders by 361*0227, 
361,0267, or 361*0347 respectively, and dividing by 1875, 
18000, or 10000, according to the formula used. 

The periods of recurrence of Kshaya samvatsaras is in- 
dicatod by the reciprocals of the above fractions, viz. = 
85^j, ~^f* = 85*308, and 85*47 years respectively, 

according to the different authorities. And the fractions 
themselves indicate a kthnya sui'uvatsara whenever the re¬ 
mainder in *" 1 exceeds 1852. Thus for Sake 60, the 
fraction becomes 2 and as 1861 exceeds 1852, this 
indicates that a cycle year (the fourth) begins and ends in 
&. 60, and 8. 61 will begin in the fifth of the cycle; the 


mnr be tabulated thiu (the remainder on dividing the expired cycle year by 12, 
giving the »igu completed):— 


* Year*. 


Jupiter'* 

dace in the current *ign. 


— 

Crcle rear 




Sirya SMMnta. 

1 Kali ruga- 

S'aka. 

expired. 

J it at it tat t re. 

Text. 

With if/a. 1 

3100 


42 

10 ’ 

50*-88 

in’ 

10-0 

8 ° 

O’-OO 

3179 

0 

2 

s 

39-36 

7 

56 9 

5 

49*74 

3200 

21 

23 

16 

2-88 

15 

20-0 

13 

12*00 ! 

3751 

572 

40 

30 

0 00 

29 

6-1 

26 

3600 1 

1 4000 

821 

52 

27 

38-88 

26 

40 0 

24 

0 *00 i 

450U 

1321 

18 

26 

38-88 

22 

30-0 

19 

30*00 

• 5000 

1821 

44 

19 

38-88 

18 

20-0 

15 

0 00 

Ann. iacrcm. 

1 

30 

21-12 

30 

21-10 

30 

21-06 


T*» 9 - 7™ r S \ 3 > to jftti'tmttn, thin began with the fin 
cvrlr; th* formula of V araha Mihira would hare girmi 6» O' j 
Disking the eamrauara begin 0-«7d. before the Saaikrnati 
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fourth being kahaya. 1 With the other fractions, there will, 
according to the Surya SMMnta text, be a kahaya sniiivat- 
aara whenever the fraction reduced leaves a numerator 
greater than 17788; and with the b[ja, when in the 
same term is greater than 9882. 1 

15. In 1792 Professor Playfair addressed to the Asiatic 
Society a series of six questions and remurks, on the 
original literature of the subject,* directing attention to the 
search for, and publication of, works on Hindu Geometry 
and Arithmetic; pressing the desirability of the complete 
translation of the Surya- Sidtih tin la by Mr. Davis; suggest¬ 
ing the compilation of a Catalogue raiaonnt, containing 
an enumeration and a short account of the Sanskrit books 
on Indian astronomy; the value of an actual examination 
of the heavens in company with a Hindu astronomer to 
determine the stars and constellations mentioned in the 
Sanskrit works, reminding Sir Win. Jones of a sort of 
promise he hod made to attempt this; and, lastly, the 
importance of descriptions and drawings of the astronomical 
buildings* and instruments still to be found in India. 


1 Th« S'aka year*, in which expunged yean of the Brihaipati chakra oocar, 
according to the Jyotutattva rule, are given by the formula— 

GOft+uxSA*. 

« being any aaitable integer. That putting n m 12, we hare— 

60,'x+12 x 85* = SO* + 1022H -1083*: 

an expunged Tear occurred in 8‘. 1083, by the Jyatittattut rule. 

Similarly, for the rules applicable to tbe Sirya SMMnta, we obtain 

(I) I0T1M+-X86,**; and (2) 30761?? +wxS5*V, 

for Kaliruga dates when expunged cycle yean occur, (t) according to the text, 
and (2)’with the Mja. 

* In Southern India the Samratenra is made to coincide with the rear 
beginning with Meeha-aamkranti, and ia eleven in advance of the northern 
reckoning. Hence they must have coincided before the Ktkaya sariivatsara 
which occurred in S'aka* 827, when, probably they began to diverge. Tbe formula 
for tbe South Indian reckoning is ;K-H2)-r-60, which give* the elapsed cycle* 
and year*. 

1 dual. Ra. vol. hr. pp. 150-183. 

• Sir Robt. Barker had given an account of the observatory at Benaree in 
Phil. Tram. voL lxvfi. pp. 598 II. : *ee alno Bernoulli'* *d. of Tieflenthaler’* 
Date. Ja CInit, tome L pp. 316 f. and 347 f. for thoae at Jaipur and Ujjain; 
conf. also Aa. Rat. vol. v. pp. 190-211. But little has been don* *ince to 
describe oriental instrument*: *ce /ear. At. Set. Btny. voL viii. pp. 831-838; 
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These questions wore doubtless influential in directing the 
researches of Colebrookc and others immediately afterwards. 
In his remarks on them Sir Wm. Jones stated that he had 
recently received a Sanskrit work from Benares containing 
the names, figures, and positions of all the asterisms known 
to ancient or modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiac, but 
in both hemispheres, and almost from pole to pole. That 
work he had "translated with attention,” and “consigned 
it to Mr. Davis.” 1 But Davis does not seem to have 
utilized this translation, and Sir William died 27th April, 
171*4. 

Professor Playfuir next rend a paper to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, in April, 1795, on the Trigonometry of 
the Brahmans, bused on Davis's first essay. 1 Whut had 
most attracted Playfair’s attention was the rule for the 
construction of the table of sines, viz.—that if 225 (the 
sino of 3° 45') be divided by 225, the quotient, 1, deducted 
from it, and the remainder, 224, added to the first sine, 
we shall have the second 449, as the sine of 7^ 3tf; and if 
this again bo divided by 22-5, and the quotient, 2, deducted 
from 224, already found, tho second remainder added to 
449 will give the third sino, 671; and so on. He pointed 
out that the 47th proposition of Euclid’s book of Data was 
closely related to the theorem from which he thought this 
rule was deduced; that Ptolemy’s theorem embraced Euclid’s, 
and that the Hindu one was only a particular case of it 
which had, however, been noticed first in Europe bv Fr 
Viotn (1540-1603) in his Treatise on Angular Section a. But 
it docs not seem to have occurred to Playfair to test the 
Hindu rule further than was given in the statement of it. 
Had he dono so he would have found that though it gives 
the first few values correctly enough, it does not hold for 
those farther down the table; and if tt table were con- 


obtcnfttwt At fanUM, ID the Tr*n» ^ 

» a. ft,,, fol. i,. p le T 1|7 HasZVIlt? IR “:PP 
E. India Co., and n> the lather ot tbs Ut* Sir oi Uoa - 

* Tram. S. Hoc. £J,n. sol. i». pp. 8^lM ^ lnacu ^ 
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st rue ted by this rule, the sine, for example, of 45° would 
bo found to be 2423', instead of 2431’, and the error 
would rapidly increase in the upper half of the quadrant. 
If the table had been constructed by the rule, then, 
evidently the sum of the sines up to any point divided bv 
225, and the quotient subtracted from that constant should 
give the difference between the last of those added und 
the next; thus the sum of the first sixteen sines, or to 
60° inclusive, is 27,744', und this divided by 225, gives 
123 and only a smull fraction; taking 123 from 225, 
leaves 102 os the next difference, whereas the table 
requires 106. Delumbre also noticed the rule in 1806, 1 
and showed that the divisor should not be equal to the 
sine of the first urc, but tbut for ores of 3° 45' it 
should be 233 527, and he suggested that 225 might bo 
an error of the press. But the Stlri/a SiitManta directs 
to divido “the tabular sines in succession by the first," 
and designates the first by tho words “ Tattrasrma " 1 
which renders any such mistake impossible. When the 
table had been computed by other and much simpler 
means, therefore, the author had noticed that such a 
process would answer in computing the first few sines, 
und inferred that it would serve for alL Had he attempted 

« d,t Trmt, 1808, pp. 447-193; and Wl. Jfsy. vol. ixviii. 

(1807) pp. 18-25. Dclambrc computed a table of tha sines tor every 3° 45' of 
tho quadrant with 233*5 m the dirivor, which agrees practically with tha 
Stddhint* table, four of tha tina <>nly differing by worn than half a nnuute 
from the Hindu valo»*. Had the author of tho iiiM Adafe, however, known 
tho property u*d by Briggs, he would hate Man that aa the second difference* 
bate a coiMUnt relation to tha fine*, tho *um of any number of iinM of oqai- 
distant arc* divided by the sum of their second 'difference* mutt gin tha 
constant divisor. 

5 Tuitra stands for 25, and at'rtne for 2, anil all such numbers art written 
down from right to left. That the ditisur should be equal to the tint sine, 
tho arts would miuire to hare been multiple* of 3“ 17' IS "•18—values which 
would have been of no us« in n table, oven bad the Hindu* possessed the moans 
of computing it. Again, the divisor 225 it oorroct only for multiples of 
3° 49” 13"-54'or with the correct value of w, 3 J 49' 14'*22., which are equally 
unsuitable The Hindu nines ore expressed in minutes, the radius being made 

2 uol to 3438', which gives 3-14136 for tho value of tr, or 57^ 18' for radius. 

ow this value was arrived at we know not. Archimedes, about 250 B.C., had 
determined the ratio of the diameter to the circumference to lie between 1 to 
DfJ and 1 to Jjf. These give respectively 67' IthY and 6T 3 ISiJ'; and, 
rejecting Use fructiun, the latter might readily be adopted as lying httuum the 
limit*, though very near the second. 
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to compute even half the table by it, be would have found 
that it did not answer; and lmd he divided the sum of 
any considerable number of the tabular sines by that of 
their second differences, he would have obtained the correct 
divisor, or a very close approximation to it. 1 That he did 
not shows how little conception he had of the principle on 
which the rule is based. 

lb. In 1799 Mr. John Bentley prepared his first paper. 
On the Antiquity of the Sitrya Sideth&nta and the formation 
of the Attronomica! Cycle • therein contained. This piq>er 
was intended to expose Bailly’s assumption of the extreme 
antiquity and accuracy of the Hindu system and observa¬ 
tions; and, notwithstanding other mistakes into which he fell, 

ho fully established this point.* But he was misled by the 
statement of Sat&nanda, who, in his Bhhstatt-Knrann, calls 
himself the disciple of Varfiha Mihira. As Sut4uanda 
composed his work in kika 1021, Bentley, believing this 
misleading statement literally, and that Varaha Mihira was the 
author of the Sunja Siddhinta which we now possess, ascribed 
tho Utter author and his work to the eleventh century a.d. 
It can hardly bo said, however, that he was intentionally 
unfair in his discussion; his mathematical method was 
not unsound, but his application of it gave equal • woights * 


‘ Thai in Ike nimlu table the mm ol the *in« of ->3 lm . . 

the second differraevs 318; and diridin- the firm fv, fe iO.W, end of 
a. the approximate rolae. Had £e .TT* V ^ 

hare fiO?»l 01 -r 117 494 -233-527 ; and f„ r th. 'il'I"? 1 * 1 
233*527—both comet to the thinl place of tWiil). j> r *7 

get th. true twine time: 1 aeojmaO. By m.alern table, w. 

3(l-d». r 46’)-4.iue J ti*!: - OOiSSilSM-n.-J^^ . ... 
-0M540312*. mnltiplird by tt'«S4J7'-74S770784 
ol 224' the Hindu .alue. Log. 233-4273483 -2 MM377CM. 


«ine 3° 45’ 

It Im evidrut that the Sirym SUMtint., mU # > . 

the firot few note nl the Table, and *>« tL , Lfe « tiSJlT ' •» 

in hie commentary. nukes . eimilar deduetinn . ? i “* . % •tan««o»tba, 

that the lam «4d H i Twi^*^."**** He state. 

J3J"M-ntiylowa by 


in his eommentary. nukro a similar deduetinn from I M “* "l *'. ® 
that the last am-nod difference ia |yi?7 r * h ^^ e . rooel .* ,K *- He state* 
ditiding R = S43S- hr 334; then he mL-.w . "“^y low* 

other 2m. so ia thhi d.ffrrooro to ThT^f' P J jr’I >ort,, »' : As radius to 
gite. a roughly approimiatr rain. j„ ,7[bhf 
nnl be cooetnirted with thi. diruor p,,,, „,. h I.®*"* 1 * bnt whi «' l > mH 
at u 14’ 4r 32-J-the irwJf* ~«* 1 

• An*tie AetetfrrLi. »o|. ri tin is- M. 1 „ 

pp. 34», 3W (or Cowell , rf. p . WcLfZ / b ^ >ok •' , to1 - *• 

?■ ■»** 1 . Weber. S*nti-nt laUntw,, p. 261 . 
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to all error* of motion whether large or *o small that their 
effect* could only be detected after very long period*, and 
he tried to fix the date of the work in question by striking 
an average between the date* derived from all the error* 
in position in each case. Had he divided the sum of the 
errors of position at any assumed date by the sum of 
the errors in annual motion, they would have been weighted 
somewhat in proportion to the annual amount*, and a date 
would have been determined when the errors were most 
fairly balanced; but if most of the elements given in a text 
had not been practically determined at or about one time, 
and also with an approach to accuracy, this would not 
necessarily fix correctly the date of the work. 1 Bentley 
did not coax his results into the closest possible agreement 
with one another, by refinements of computation as Bailly 
had done on the other side; and hi* paper showed a large 
acquaintance with the subject, and laid the basis of a 
better understanding of it by subsequent writers. 

17. In tho first number of the Edinburgh Reciew 
(October, 1802) was given a notice of the sixth volume 
of the Asiatic Researches, concluding with a review of 
Bentley’s paper, and though it extended only to two pages 
(ppi 42, 48), it was strongly opposed to ftny reduction of 
tho supposed immense antiquity and accuracy of the Surya 
Sidd/nlnt<i. Though accepting Sir W. Jones’s conclusion 
that Vur&ha Mi him flourished about 499 a.d., tho reviewer 
insisted that he was a comparatively modern author os 
compared with the compiler of this Siddhdnta, and if 
Pur&sara mentions the §uka era, the passage must be an 
interpolation. 

18. To this prejudiced critique (which was ascribed to 
Professor Playfair) Bentley replied in a second paper On 
the Hindu Syntems of Astronomy, and their connection urith 

1 Tin the potitinni of Mercury. Venn*. Jupiter. Saturn, end the moon’* 
apogee ridded date* at which they agreed with Lalande'a tabic*, earring between 
8S7 ana 945 A.O., and dividing the turn of the error* at anr fixed date hr 
tho rum of the error* of annual motion we obtain 924 a.d. aa the approximate 
data) at which the StddA dot* element* garc generally correct remit* for 
thaw planet*. But for Mara the mult would be about 145S a.d., which if 
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History in ancient and modern times. 1 In this ho pursued 
the same line of argument, as in his first essay, and 
though not a Sanskrit scholar, he showed considerable 
acquaintance for the time with the Sanskrit literature of 
the subject; but still associating Ynriha Mihira with the 
authorship of our present redaction of the Surga Siddhdnta, 
which ho tacitly assumed was based on fairly accurnto 
observations—a great mistake,—and being irritated by the 
injustice of the anonymous reviewer, he developed prejudices 
against allowing even a fair antiquity to the Hindu 
nstronomical system, which Beriously interfered with the 
value of his paper. 

19. This paper was in turn reviewed in a separate article 
in the Edinburgh Rerieic of July, 1807 (vol. x. pp. 4 .jo-471), 
by Professor Playfair, in which Bailly’s superior ability 
to an * amateur ’ like Bentley is paraded; and the argument 
of the latter is attempted to be turned by an illustration 


rogge.ii»e of ■ miKh Un*r epoch, or ■ rerUion of the text. It U with the 
moos', motion., bowexw. that Hindu atfroaomx i. wort concerned, and no 
might fnitty .upjx-c that ita element, would form the bent tot of the nee 
ot n S.dMA»tm. Taking from the Siry ShUJUmIm the portion. reUtir. to 
the urn, wt tint*: 



‘rtxt: 

errota 

in 1200 a.d. 

Annual 

error. 

When 

c line. 

With UJa: 

error. 

in 1440 ah. 

Annual 

error. 

Whrjj , 
Correct. 

Moon 

• i 

„ Node 

+ 0' T 36* 
—0 21 60 
+ 0 13 0 

0"72 

28*9 

20*3 

1067 

1241 

1162 

+0 4' 65" 

-0 4 17 

-0 6 30 

0"*72 

27*7 

18*3 

1067 

1469 

1468 

Sum* 

-0 10 M 

49*9 

1212 

— 4 62 

16*7 

1466 j 


In the last cue it will be Men how little th. _ i 

the remit, and if the firm of the three he omitted th. 

Th. mmn longitude. of V nu , Mnr. and Jtumur^Ii.. JI!!! 8 *. 1 * 

14S6, and 1474, when comet, u computed with the**/.. *'7. 

• «t a. .horn u 1518. A. an cm/of Vh 

in any obrnTxatiun Ukea by th. Hindu,, the mBch i . u 

ascribed to the thirteenth eenturr, and the >1* ,• n *“1 fly bn 

the fifteenth or eren to the .i 7 t^n.h b * If 

which emeh adithm U -e^. l^ proUUr Ukm ^ « 

Lexer reduced to one epoch. pr°t»Wy taken at ranooa datea and 

» Ammtm Jtimrdut, roL xiii. pp. 196 - 244 . 
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specially constructed for the purpose. Whatever the defects 
of Bentley’s method, this was not, in the case, a fair scientific 
argument. Bentley might be wrong in ascribing the Surya 
Suldhduta to the eleventh century; his argument might 
not quite prove that, but his critic was far more in error 
in ascribing to it an antiquity of nearly 5000 years. The 
application of the hi jo or correction to the elements of the 
planets was possibly made in the early part of the sixteenth 
century a.d. ; and the general approximate accuracy of the 
elements in the text, os compared with those in tho oldest 
works, supports Bentley’s argument, for a comparatively 
modern dato for the known redaction, which was really 
all ho contended for. Tho unfair way in which his papers 
were treated in tho Edinburgh Jlecieic, seems to have soured 
Mr. Bentley, and he published nothing more for twenty 
years. 

20. The next contribution was from the pen of the 
scholarly II. T. Colebrookc, and appeared in the ninth 
volumo of the Asiatic Researches. This was On the Indian 
and Arabian Divisions of the Zodiac ,‘ and contains a careful 
analysis of tho stars in tho different Nukshutras of tho 
Ilindus, and in the mandzit al-gatnar of the Arabs, identify¬ 
ing them with those in European catalogues. He noted 
tho correspondence of the Hindu signs of the Zodiac with 
those of tho Greeks, and of the 36 dreshkdnas, with tho 
dekanoi of the Greeks and the tcnjiih of the Arabs—a 
term agreeing in sense precisely with 7 rp6atoiroi>, which is 
similarly used; and finally he suggested an investigation 
to determine whether * Yavanachurya ’ does not refer to u 
Greek author. Purt of this excellent paper was severely 
attacked by Bentley, nearly eighteen years after publication, 
in his Hindu Astronomy, apparently for no other reason 
than that Colebrookc had ascribed Varaha Mihira's age to 
the sixth century a.d., not having yet discovered that tho 
Surya Suldhduta, as he knew it, was not Varaha’s work 
at all. 

1 At Sft. rol ix. (1807), pp. 323-376; reprinted in Culebrooke’e Suayi, 
toI. 0. pp 321-373. 
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21. Nearly nine years elapsed before the publication of 
Colebrooke’s second astronomical paper On the Notion of the 
Hindu Astronomers concerning the Precession of the Equinoxes 
and i lotions of the Planets .* It discussed the question scien¬ 
tifically with abundant references to original authorities. 
In his Dissertation on the Algebra of the Hindus, prefixed to 
his Algebra, etc., of Brahmagupta and BhiUkaru,* he also 
determines the dates of several of the astronomical works 
and writers, placing Aryabhata about 360 a.d. (which, how¬ 
ever, is too early, the correct date being about 600 a.d.), 1 
Brahmagupta, 628 a.d., Bhattotpala in 968 a.d., etc. The 
notes and illustrations to this paper also contain much 
information respecting Hindu astronomy, and conclude with 
oue on the “ communication of the Hindus with Western 
nations on • Astrology and Astronomy,' ” calling attention 
to the non-Sanskrit origin of such technical words os hard, 
drethkuna lipid (Wra), kendra {Kerrpor), anaphd, sunaphd, 
durudhard, kmnidrumn, etc. 


22 . In 1817, the same year in which Colebrooke’s work 
just referred to was published, M. Dekmbre issued his 
Htslmre de 1’Astronomic Ancienne, in the first volume of 
winch ho devotes two long chapters to the history and 
results of European research in Indian astronomy. 'They 
contain a very full returnf of the work of Bailly and 
of the memoirs by Jones, Davis, Bentley, and of Colebrooke's 
first essay, with frequent comments and explications; but 
they add nothing to previous knowledge. Bentley’s views 
were substantiated, and those of Bailly un d the Edinburgh 
Kevtewer are treated with contempt. 4 

oi the #ubject had *° mewhat 
lost its interest, and for a long period the workers in this 


P p' mi** ^ (,8I6) ’ »• 205-250 : sta in Col^ook.-. toL iL 

* London, 1817; rtprintfd in JTa«. T¥y ti> 1 ii nr* *»• 

•i—. 

hU psper -OB^ATpbrt'.ij ArithUfe P* Umbr »'* Terns**-. (os 

vol. ,m. (Sor. 1817. pp j “ ?•»*■.” Kjmtmjk R™-r. 

■ppsrentlj unpU- Out h, ^ 
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field were few. In 1814 Captain John Warren, one of 
Colonel Lambton’s chief assistants in the Trigonometrical 
survey, at the suggestion of Mr. F. W. Ellis, prepared a 
paper on Hindu astronomical computations, and another 
on the Muhammadan Kalendar. These were afterwards 
expanded and others added, and finally published together 
at Madras in a thick quarto volume in 1825, under the 
name of Ka/asanka/ita. It treats almost exclusively of the 
methods employed by the Brahmans in Southern India, 
explaining in detail the arithmetical processes for determin¬ 
ing chronological and astronomical elements. The author 
deprecates any charge of trying to support the views of 
Bentley, or of the partizans of Bailly: his object “is 
merely to explain the various modes according to which 
the Natives of India divide time, and to render their 
Ealendars intelligible." As a practical book on the subject 
it is still a standard, and though it contains some errors 
and misprints, they are not difficult to detect. 

24. In 1825 also, Mr. Bentley, having learut through 
friends that Professor Playfair “ was not tho author of the 
review, and that he could not, consistently with his 
character, be tho author of any such nonsense,"—though 
still very irate at tho “ wanton and insidious attack ” made 
on him by “ persons in concealment,”—published his 
Historical f me of the Hindu Astronomy. It was written 
in a state of declining health, his constitution having 
probably been enervated by a residence of moro than forty 
years in India, and was published after his death. Every¬ 
where it betrays a stubborn animus against all who differed 
from his opinions, even on minor questions, which did not 
at all involvo his main contention : hence his assumptions 
are rarely to be trusted, though stated with unqualified 
confidence. Colebrooke especially, ho was furiously opposed 
to, where a little consideration might have convinced him 
of tho probable accuracy of that great scholar’s deductions, 
and of the support they ought lend to his own chief 
argument. Tho work, as well os Warren's, made accessible 
the Hindu lables of Equations for computing the places 
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of the planets, and other data. 1 To Bentley’s attack on 
Colebrooke, that scholar replied in the Aria tic Journal for 
1826 (vol. xxi. pp. 360 ff.) in language of considerable 
acerbity. It was not difficult to show that, with certain 
modifications, Colebrooke was ready to accept the principles 
of Bentley’s methods of dealing with the ago of the 
SMhdntas, but that, owing to the inuccuracies of Hindu 
observations, his computations could only supply approxi¬ 
mations to the dates of the treatises, 3 which, on the other 
hand, hud borrowed largely as to theory. 

25. Mr. C. M. 4V hish, in a paper in tho Transaction* of 
the Madras Library Society (1827) “On the Antiquity of 
the Hindu Zodiac,” dealt with certain traces of Greek 
influence. Sir William Jones had treated Montucla's 
theory,* that the Hindu astronomy was based chiefly on 
the Ptolemaic, with contempt. But Mr. Whish proved 
most satisfactorily that the zodiacal signs with tho figures 
of tho constellations must have been borrowed immediately 
from the Greeks, and were known even by Greek narnea. 
Varitha Mil.ira, in the sixth century, describes the twelve; 
Sripati in the Ratnamdld repeats the description;* and 
the commentary on it, the Prubhriana, gives the same 
in twelve verses put into the mouth of Yavancsvara. 
Varftha, in the Vrihat Jdtaka (i. 8), enumerates them in 
the lines— 

Kriya TAvuri Jituma Kulira Leya Pathona Juka KaurpyA- 
khy&h| w 

Taukshika Akokcro nridrogas chantyabham chettharii |j * 


repnntad in the Appendix to Uothmu’, Uittory ./ 


1 These tablet 

jtttrmomp (IS3t). - w „ 

^ Colebrooke'. £«,„ 

: (,758 >’ pp- m-404. 

n X tf». Kalin, though tn ’ na ‘ aJ > l.-prinf I.thuri for 

bet, like "—**“> * itk * 

mmMn etc 'l Uu ““K 1 «»«iWrar». ha. 

’ W huh .!«, mentiau, that it i* found in 
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Here are the Greek names transliterated, and elsewhere 
the list is repeated with trilling variants. Thus wc have— 


Creek. 

Latin. 


Kpio<; 

Aries 

Kriya 

Tavpo; 

Taurus 

T&vori, v.H.-Tavuru, Tambiru. 

Ai&up&t 

Gemini 

Jituraa, Jutuma, Juthuma, Ji- 
ttama, Jitma. 

KapKivot 

Cancer 

Karkin, Karku. 

Aitov 

Leo 

Leya, Liyaya. 

UapOevtK 

Virgo 

Pathena, PAthona, v.ll.-PArtina, 
Partheya. 

Zvyov 

Libra 

Juka, Dyuka, Jugn. 

XxopTriot 

Scorpio 

Kaurpya, Korpia, Eaurba, 
Korpya. 

To^orifi 

Sagittarius 

Taukshika. 

’Avyoicepw 

Capricorn us 

Akokera, Agokira. 

’TSpoxotK 

Aquarius 

Hridroga, Hridoga, Udruvagn. 

’I K dvs 

Pisces 

Ittba, Ithusi, Isthusi. 


But, again, the names of the planets ore similarly given 
in the Uord S&atra and elsewhere in Greek forms, e.g .— 


The Sun— 

Heli, for 

‘'flXtoc. 

Mercury— 

nimna, Hcma, Ilimrn, for 

'Eppfjt. 

Mars— 

Ara, 

"Apips. 

Saturn— 

Koija, 

Kpovoi. 

J upiter— 

Jyau, Jiva, Jyaus, Jyos, 



Dyupatih Divaspatih, 

Ztv v. 

Venus—• 

Asphujit, Apsujit, 

’At^poSirif. 


26. Colebrooke and subsequent scholars have pointed out 
other Greek terms connected with geometry, astronomy, 
and astrology that have been transferred into Sanskrit 
works, 1 e.g .— 
anaph&, dvatfttj. 

‘ Colebrooke. Kueyt, voL ii. pp. 364, 526 f. or new eA pp. 320, 476 f.; 
J. Muir, Jvtre. At. Set. Brief, to). xi». pp. 810 I.; Weber, led. Stud. rol. IL 
pp. 254, 261; Joeobi, Dt AitreJogier I Hauer, etc., pp. 8, 11, 33, 35; Kern, 
Brikat Samkitu, ink p. 28. WliUh'a paper woe traciiauxi by Lnaaaa, ZtHttk./. 
d. Kendr d. Jloiftnl. rol. if. p. 302. 
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apoklimn uiroKXipa —declination ; airoK\iftara —the 3rd, 6th, 
9th, and 12th astrological houses, 
drikana, drikkA^a, drekkann, dfishkana, dreshkana, 

decanu*—tho chief of ten parts (out of thirty) of a 
sign. 1 

durudhura, Bopv<f>opia, the 13th yoga, 
duschikva, Tvgueo v, name of the 3rd astrological mansion, 
dybnarn or dyutam, Svtoi>, the 7th mansion, reckoning 
from that in which the sun is. 
harijn, opifav, tho horizon. 

hibuka, irroyeiov, the 4th lagna or astrological house: PAtala. 
honk, &pa, hour 1 —the twenty-fourth part of a day. 
j&mitra, Sidfirrpw, diameter; the 7th house, 
keinudrunm, xev6Spo/io<;. 

kendra, tcimpov, distance of a planet from the apsis of ita 
orbit; argument of an equation; iciirrpa— the 1st, 
4 th, 7th, and 10th houses. 

kona, 7 tana, angle; and trikona, rpiytuvov, a triangle. 
liplA, XerrriJ, a minute of arc. 

meshfirnija, paTovpdtnjpa, meridian ; the 10th house. 
panapharA, hravafapd, rising; tirewafapai, the 2nd, 5th, 
8th, and 11th houses. 
rishphA, rihpha, ; the 12th house, 
sunapha, awa$i' h a planetary conjunction, 
vcsi, i?,* a phase. 


These terms occurring in V.rAha Miliira’s writings aro 
conclusive proof of tho Greek origin of Hindu astronomy 
and astrology, and Dr. Weber has pointed out that the 
technical term, among these are all used in the same sen.se 
m the Euagtgt of Paulus Alexandrians. They occur, 
indeed, .11 astrological works after about the com¬ 
mencement of the fourth century a.d. 4 


Kttrnlmltimn, 


£ST r “ " tUin ’“*■ 

hutory of ^ -UUtmomy ♦/ tkt Anttrnti, on the auiy 
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2i. For some time after Mr. Whifih’s paper thero were 
but few original contributions to our knowledge of Hindu 
astronomy. 1 In 1834 Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Asialie Society of Benya! on the use of the Siddh&nta* 
in native education,* followed by an extract with translation 
from ithuskar Achirya’s Siddhanta Siromaui (a.d. 1150). 
This was followed, in 1842, by tho publication bv him of 
the text, of the Golddhydya section, and subsequently bv 
a translation and notes, afterwards edited by Pandit Bapu 
Deva S;i»tri for the Bddiofheen Indira ; and, in 1843, by 
an edition of Mallari’s Grahafaghaca. 

28. In the same year Capt. J. B. Jervis’s Indian Metrology 
was published, containing a long chapter (195 pages) on 
measures ot time, which shows n considerable knowledge of 
the texts. In it he explains, with Tables from the Laghu 
and Bnhaeh ClnntAmani, the construction of the Panehuitga 
or Hindu calendar.* Dr. E. Boer, in 1844, also contributed 
to tho Journal of the Bengal Society* a Latin version of 
the third section, or Gnnitndhia of Bh4sknra’s Siddhdnta 
Siromani. 

29. At Jaffna, in Ceylon, in 1849, the Rev. H. R. 
Hoisington published a treatise in Tamil, with a translation 
called The Oriental Astronomer, forming a text-book for 
the usual computations required for native almanacs. It 
was based chiefly on the work of Uljamudayan with tho 
epoch of a. li. 1243, and on Visrau&lha Sostri’s system 
of eclipses with the epoch of 1756. 



hl834 Mr. Rothman, in hi* nut try •/ At tronmy (pp. 110-128). cnre 
a brief outline of the .object with Mr. Rentier’, tabto of tbo plaieu. 
Monnt'tuart Llphmrtono. in hi. Hutu, o/ Imdu (1839), in the tint chapter 
of book ill., nlw » brief sunraunr ai what wu known up to that time. 

• luur 4i *nl i.‘; cm tin 


* J<mr. At. Sve. Bntp. rot. iu. pp. 604-619. 

* Jttdum Mttnltpy, pp. 174-249. 

* Jtmr. At. Soe. Bntp. roL xiii. pt. i. pp. 63-66. 


j.k.a.1. 1S93. 
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30. In 1858, however, a very valuable work on Hindu 
astronomy appeared in a translation of the Siirya Siddhinta, 
by the Rev. E. Burgess, a missionary in the Murntha 
country, first published in tho Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (vol. vi. pp. 141-498), with a full com¬ 
mentary and notes, largely by Professor Whitney. 1 This 
work has placed within the reach of all who are interested 
in the subject a complete outline of Hindu methods of 
astronomical calculation as practised for centuries past, 
together with a clour exposition of the theories on which 
they are based, and their relations to European science. 
The book is a model of careful annotation. 1 

•11. An important paper on the age and authenticity of 
tho more notable Hindu writers on astronomy was con¬ 
tributed by the late Dr. Bhiu Dftji to tho Journal of the 
Royal Ariatic Society in 1864. In this able contribution 
he agrees with Bentley that the J lahd Ary a SUldhduta* is 
probably of about A.D. 1322. Tho Aryahhatlya, or Laghu 
Arya Siddhdnta (composed in 499 a.d.) containing both 
the DaiagUi and Ary&thtaiaia ‘—the latter of 108 couplets— 
he identified as the work of Aryabhata of Kusumapum or 
P&tuliputro, born ,n a.d. 476, whoso pecnliar method of 
expressing numbers by letters was explained by Mr Whish 
This author seems to have used for the ratio of'the diameter 


™ pubh.liMl under the (up net * 8i,tri '« T «wi«l 

lmditm in 1N50. An Eaduh' union nl th. . . ■ i? B ,n tt "> BiUteUtn 

r »ml in tin Ant hr Joxrmi M»v Jun I ° ?'* 8 *ddhinU had nlao 
r«h«h rhaptrr. .i,h . K^nch ^ ; J AM - P ? ft £** 1*» 

Ailnntmu Initmu, 1847. Th r trii witk u , .. ^ N. F. (iOftrin • 

•**■* hy Kili«t-»nl IUH, in thr ^5“‘‘^ , 0 Cr ' mm,!nUr 7- w “ 

(1863), pp. ns-a:” * ,Uum & P 01 ‘“»->*1« ia J.R.A.S. Vol. XX. 
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to the circumference .of a circle that of l:3y/ ff ; and his 
elements are still used in Southern India in astronomical 
computations. Al-Boruni (a.t>. 1030), however, refers to a 
still earlier author of the name, distinguishing the second 
as “ of Kusumnpura.” 

Vara ha Mihira, the author of the PanefiaaiddhdntUd and 
other works, on the testimony of Amarikja, died in a.i>. 587. 
Brahmagupta, in the Brahmaaphuta Sidd/idata, gives his 
own date, as born A.n. 598, and Al-BerQni gives 665 as tho 
epoch of his Khandakhddyaka* Bhattotpala's date hud been 
discovered by Colebrooke as a.d. 966; and Bhaskara 
AchSrya's date for the Siddh&nta Siromnni, a.d. 1150, 
when he was thirty-six years of age, is supported bv tho 
evidence of an inscription near Chalisg&th. 1 

32. Dr. H. Kern in a preface to his edition of the text 
of the Brihnt Samhttd (1865), added further to our know¬ 
ledge of the earlier Hindu writers in this brunch, and 
submitted very important considerations as to their relations. 

33. M. J. B. Biot (1775-1862), in the Journal ilea Sarnnla 
for 1810 and 1845, advanced the theory that the Hindu 
Nakshatras were only the Chinese aieu, introduced into 
India for astrological purposes. M. Sedillot, in 1849, 
rejected this viow, and claimed for tho Arabs the invention 
of the lunar mansions. 3 Weber, in 1852, expressed the 
suspicion that the Chinese had rather borrowed the aien 
from India, and soon after rejected Biot’s views, to which 
tho latter replied in tho Journal dea Sacanta in 1839. 
Weber then wrote two very elaborate papers on the subject, 
published in 1860 and 1862, 4 showing their relation to 

* Sichnu '» Al-fh'int, tnuu), ml. H. n. 7. 

* lie has been confounded with VitWrxra (a.d. 899), ton of Bharlatta, 
of Al-Boruni (ml. i. p. 158), author of the Kmmfnt&r* ; conf. Wobex'» Soutk. 
J.Utr. p. 2(52. Msllikirjnnoda, a southern astronomer, is supposed by Warren 
to ham written about a.d. 1178, and used Uu> meridian ot Ititm-fraram 
(79* 22 '- 1 E of Greenwich), os did also Kalidilrakalo, a Tclngn astronomer, 
who wrote in 1458 a.d. Vurilaia Knebchinns, another Ttilnga astronomer, 
is said to hare written in 1298 a.d. Warren’s AMs SmkmHta, pp. 171, 058, 
389-90. Notices, in Sanskrit, ol a mnnber oi astronomical writers, hare id law 
appeared in Tht I'mifil. 

* Mttiriaux p»»r terrir d I' Jliitoirt comport* dn Seienen ifaHemotifuei tkti 
let Greet ei let Orient tut , pp, 887-549. 

* /As VeJneken Swhncktin ron rf<» Xtxalru (Berlin, I860 and 1862}. 
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the mandzil of the Arabs, as indicative of their derivation 
from Western Asia. Professor Max Muller next claimed 
the Nukshatras to bo of purely Hindu origin, and that 
the Jyotiska account of the position of the colures fixed 
the twelfth century B c. as the date, not the fourteenth as 
Colebrooke had concluded. 1 And, again, in the preface 
to the fourth volume of the JRifuda he discussed the 
question of the Indiau or foreign origin of the Nnksbatrns. 
1 rofessor Whitney, in his notes to the translation of the 


Sitrya Siddhdnta, and in scpurate papers, reviewed the 
whole question in a very able way. 1 

34. Professor Weber, in 1865 {Ind. Stud. vol. x. pp. 264 ff.), 
directed attention to the 8kryaprqjmpti—z Jainu astronomical 
treatise—which, from the resemblance its elements bear to 
the system of the JyotUha-Veduhga, naturally suggests that 
it preserves for us the main features of Hindu science before 
it was affected and modified by that of the Greeks. This 
new line of research was followed up by Dr. G. Thibaut, 
in a paper in the Journal of the Bengal Miotic Society for 
1877 (vol. xlvi. pt. i. pp. 411-437), already referred to, and 
two on the Siirynp raj a a pt i i n the same Journal for 1880 
(vol xlix. pt. i. pp. 107-127, and 181-206). The elements 
of the system there expounded are-that 61 months of 30 

cmt days each are equal to 62 lunar months, or 67 sidereal 
revolutions. 

giV f’/° r the rnoon ’ 9 Cereal revolution 
“ 4 i i d "y*’ nnd for l ho synodical 29*0161294 • but 

as compared with the Surya Suldhdnta, these periods 

’ 'V *' dCreal revola, i°ns being equal to 
1 .3 81 645 days, and 62 synodical equal to 1830-55217,— 


! «•*' '*7 *'**• To1 - (ISM), p. 200. 

rt CM imitt (1862); Sedillol CWtM ml. *" r F Minim 

* rMtmJlmi. ISO^ Whi J“**7 A—i * riM. 

•w.; vol. Via. pp. 3 toL W PP- »**-*«. 

vol. H. pp. 172, 173; /«rf. SnJ vol ii i mu V M Str. 

f>r. s*. voi. nil. p p josujm x ‘ pp r a -- 3 E: : . E - 

Arrhitrmeoo 1‘rvtt, Jamr. t, gcr ■ 1 " 4l1 ^ roe PP- Uvu.-livm.; 

Yol. I. <„... 1864,, L I WhW. J.R..4.S. 
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instead of 1830 days for each. This indicates a primitive 
and rough method of observation, and not even a knowledge 
of the 19-vear period; for we thus have— 

Jyotitka. Sir. SiiidA. Dilb. or error*. 

235 Synodical months, 6939 689</. 6936*290rf. —3 399 d. 

254 Sidereal „ 6937 612 6939 705 -2093 

19 Solar yeurs 6954 6939-916 -j-14-084 

By dividing the tdcana day into 60 ndrfikdi of 10iV kafd* 
each, or into 603 kalda, the naknhatrn day or thirtieth part of 
a sidereal revolution is expressed by 549 katd*, the period 
during which the moon passes through one nakshatra is 
610 kald*, and the duration of a tithi is 5931-1 kn/da; and 
from the motion of the moon being to that of the sun as 
67:5, the sun’s motion is 45 parts, while the moon’s is 603, 
in 1 tdcana day. In this there is no trace of the Greek 
sexagesimal division. 

The Suryaprqjnapti uses 28 nakahntraa of unequal extent, 
while the Vt'ddhgn has 27 of equal extent, and uses for 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle, 
that of v^lO: 1; the sun’s diameter is made 4* of a yojana; 
but it accounts for the celestial phenomena by supposing 
two suns, two moons, etc. 

35. The Nakxhatraa, or lunar asterisms, seem to have been 
first mapped out on the heavens as groups of stars, not far from 
the ecliptic, readily recognizable, and by which the positions 
of the moon and planets could be readily indicated. The 
distances between the leuding or distinguishing stars of 
the successive groups were necessary unequal, and when 
it wns required to indicate the time in which the moon 
passed through, or continued in the space allotted to the 
different asterisms, they came to be divided into those of 
longer, shorter, and average duration. But the lunar 
sidereal month consists of about 27£jj-$ days, or 819JJ 
muh&rtas; if, then, an average of a day is assigned to each 
Nakshatra, there must bo twenty-eight of them, one having 
a duration of only 9|g muhurtas. And this was possibly 
the earlier arrangement with the tweuty-aeven distributed. 
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so that six—the 4th, 7th, 12th, 16th, 21st, and 27th of the 
series beginning with Asviui—were of longer extent, or 
through each of which the moon passed in 1J days: other 
' Q <1, bth, 9th, 15th, 18th, and 25th—were shorter, 
or of half a day each; and the remaining fifteen (U ex¬ 
clusive of Abhijit, the 22nd) were passed through in one 
day each. But the division of the ecliptic into 27^ parts 
(or thereabouts) is inconvenient and perplexing, mid in 
astrology would be got rid of if possible; and, as the 
synodicul month of 20fg days was divided into thirty tithu, 
the sidereal revolution could equally readily be divided into 
twenty-seven dim each of 24/irs. 17w.„. 9 : 335«c., in which 
time the moon traverses 13° 20*. With this arrange¬ 
ment the longer Nakthatnu would occupy 20 s of longitude 
eieh; the short 6 s 40*; and the rest 13° 20' or 800' < each; 
while Abhijit—the additional ono of about 41 — was in- 
cludod in the 21st, „ U.UnUhidM-™, „f th„ |„ ng 
“ f* ** rrprowntoti by G 

tho •«-*«/,„ brought to notico br Wobor • llrobtno- 

goptu. botrorer, in bU Uttara.Wmwi.ai.Ua (Olio 

Abhliit; Tu-■ » f • -t»r.to portion for 

*r moon ter;* rr *~ “” vcd t 

durations he apparently brought over from a time'preceding 
the knowledge of Greek astronomy in I ndia . jJ wo fi J 
.» lb. frogmonto of I'n.ltUr^ri,,’, „„ rk „„ 
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recently discovered in Centrul Asia, that while 810 muhftrtas, 
or twenty-seven days, were allotted to the other twenty- 
seven Xakahatras, a duration of seven or eight tnuhurtas 
was assigned to Abhijit. 1 And the early character of this 
work is supported by its beginning the series of Nukthatrat 
with Kfittiki rather than Aivini; it also divides them 
into four groups. Nos. 3 to 9 (of the following list) belong¬ 
ing to the Etut, Nos. 10 to 16 to the South, Nos. 17 to 23 
to the Went, and Nos. 24 to 28, and 1, 2, to the North. This 
is also the arrangement in the NaJuhatra-kalpa} 

When sexagesimal computation came to be depended 
on rather than observation, the arcs were equalized, and 
the Nakshatra portions retained the names of the asterisms, 
just as the zodiacal signs did those of the constellations, 
without coinciding very closely with them. The twenty- 
seven Nakshatra arcs were thus made, iu later Hindu works, 
of 800' each; but Abhijit was still occasionally retained. 
Thus the Jfuhurta J ftlhl says, “the last quarter of Utturi- 
sb&dh& and the first fifteenth of Sravana together constitute 
Abhijit.” This allows 4° 13' 20* for this Nakshatra, or 
very nearly the value giveu by Brahmagupta. Most of the 
later works lake 100' front Sravana, and extend Abhijit 
to 6°, or from 276? 40’ to 281° 40'. 

The number of stars in the different asterisms varies in 
different works: Al-Bert*mi gives the numbers from Brahma¬ 
gupta,* with the positions of the yoyalarbu, or distinguishing 
stars, in each. These positions differ in several instances 
from those of the Surya SMhdnta, and are given in the 
following table, along with the periods for each Xakthatra, 
the number of stars, and the determinant star ( yogaturi) as 
identified in our modern lists. 4 

1 Dr. IIwrote ha* diseiuMx! ■ portion of the MS. of Puihkarudrin** work in 
the Jour. .O, Hot lUnyal, rol. liii. (IS93) part. L pp. 9-18, S« Tkt AtvJtmy, 
Aug. 19th, 1893. p. 138. 

* VtJitkr Xtchivhtrn ton Jtn Xtitura, 2nd Th. p. 377. 

* See Thibaut, in ltd. Jut. tol. xiv, p. <3. Where two n am bora ere given in 
the following table, the Moxid U from Pnrhkanuilrin’i fragment, puhluhrd hr 
Dr. Horrnle in Jour. At. Sae. Iltny., rol. Ixii. part i.; tee alio Colebrooke'a 
/4«.ivt, rol. ii. p. 322. and tabia. 

* Burgne*§ Siiya SuUiuata, pp. 175-220, or Jour. Am. Or. Sat. rol. ri. 
pp. 319-3M. 
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Xamea of the Xakahatru. 
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36. Prof. IT. Jacobi, in a tract, de Attrofogiae Indicae 
1 Hard ’ apjxltatae Origin ib us: acredunt Laghu-J&taki, cap. 
incd. iii-rii. (Bonnae, 1872),' called attention to the circum¬ 
stance that the system of the twelvo astrological mansions 
occars first in Firmicus Mutcrnus (a.d. 350), and hence 
that the Indian IIor&-texts, in which these are of essential 
importance, cannot bo of much earlier date. Ue also calls 
uttention to tho Greek words occurring in Varaha Mihira’s 
and later works, which are employed in the same sense in 
tho Eicrayroyij of Paulus Alexandrinus (a.d. 378). 

37. The publication in 1888 of Dr. E. C. Sachuu's version 
of Al-BerAnt's India, supplies us with a good deal of infor¬ 
mation respecting tho Hindu astronomical works in use in 
the eleventh century, and their methods of computation, 
compared with the Arab science of that age. 

38. In 1874, however. Dr. Biihler discovered the Pancha- 
sidd/iduhka of \ araha Mihira, for an account of which we 
are indebted to Dr. Thihnut (Jour. At. Soc. Deng. vol. liii. 
1884, pp. 259-293), and subsequently (in 1889) for an 
edition of the text and translation, based on two MSS. 
obtained by Dr. Biihler. This work expounded the systems 
of five early treatises, the Saura, Pauliia, Romaka, Vduththa, 
nud Iirdhuut or Paitdmaha Siddhuntn *—all now lost, so far 
ns we know, in their original forms. The author mentions 
that the difference of longitude between Yavunapuru and 
l> jjain is 7] nddlt or 44°, and between the first and Benares 
is 9 nddlt or 54°; if Alexandria is meant, as is ulmost 
certainly the cose, the correct figures ure 4(P and 53° IT, 
nnd the closeness to truth of the values in an clement so 
difficult to determine with accuracy before tho invention 
of any sort of chronometer is satisfactory. Varilha makes 
the starting point of computations in the Panchtmddhdntikd 
the 1st Chaitra Nika 427. 5 The sun's mean pluce is com¬ 
puted, by tho Saura Siddh&nta by multiplying the ahargnna 

* TbUjrsrt (48 pp.) TU rrTVfired bjr Prof. A. Weber ia the Liter. CmtrdU 
HUH, 1873, No. 24, pp. 786-88, reprinted in InJUeXe Strrifm, Ud. iiL pp. 164-68; 
•Uo bv Prof. H. Kern in TKr Jr^Umy, 1878. 

9 March 18th, a.d. 404, at 32* k 9? after noun. 
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from the initial date by 800, deducting 442, and dividing 
by 292207. This makes tho year 365c/. 15#. 31' 30’' 
as in the Pmttisa Suid/i&ida. Next we have a ffuga of 
180,000 years equal to 05,740,575 days containing 2,220,889 
synodical or 2,400,3S9 sidereal months, 1 which gives values 
slightly differing from the modern Surya Siddh&nta. The 
moon’s node makes 900 revolutions in 2,908,789 days, os 
in the Aryabhatlya, of which 2,260,356 had elapsed at 
the epoch. So ulso we find that the period of Jupiter’s 
revolution is taken as 4332 3205754 days. 

The 1tomaka Siddhinla employs a yuya of 150x19=2850 
years or 1,040,953 days, which gives a tropical year of 
365d. 14//A. 4 Sp. (365 d. 5 h. 55«i. 12*.), exactly as determined 
by Ilippartdius and Ptolemy. In the same "period there are 
1050 adhim&nu and 16,547 suppressed lunar days; hence 
the lunations are 12 X 2850 + 1050 = 150 x 235 = 35250, 
and U.e synodical mouth 29J. 3lyA. 50' 5'-6l7, whilo the 
tropical (not sidereal) mouth is 10409534-(35250 + 2850) = 
27 3216Ul05</. s For the auomalistic month we have 110 
in 3031 days, or 27-564 days; for the node, 24 revolutions 
in 163,111 days, or •»< 96j T r days for a revolution. The 
epoch is sunset at Yuvunapura at the beginning of tho 
lunar month of Ch.it ru. Saka 427, at the beginning of 
Wednesday, and thu, counting of the astronomical day 
from suosW was customary among the Greeks. Yaruha 
doe. not g>ve detaiU respecting the planetary motions, other 
than the lunar, as treated in the Bon,aka SidMAnia. It 
placM the sun s apogee in longitude 75°, and the greatest 
equat.cn of the centre amounts to 2“ 23' 23* or but little 
in excess ot Ptolemy s value. 

2isswo« s , !o« 0 :7r!u^, ^ "„XTr rr ol " lio “ ™ stssssoe /AWA- 

thr.harj.ru bjr OOO.OUO. .l.Jucr c; 0 ii; B * tB multiply 

tor the lotion by Ukrn, , ?‘ ^ L hj 

subtmrUil. 0 eU P 9td revolution. u seconds to be 
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The Paitdmahn S. is discussed very briefly by Varaha 
Mihira, but appears to have belonged to the primitive 
astronomical system of the Jyotwha , Gary a SaihhUA, etc., 
employing a yaga of 5 years of 366 days each, and ono of 
these yugat beginning with the third year of the Suku era. 

The V&xixhfha S. is also treated so briefly, and as of so 
inferior scientific value, that little can be said about it. 

Of the Pauliia Siddhanta, we already knew much from 
Al-Berftni and from Hindu writers. Its peculiar mothods 
appear to be the same as those used in Southern India. 1 
Tho longitude of the suu's apogee is made 80°. The year 
is 43831-5-120=365-2583 days. 

One peculiarity is the Table of Sines which is given 
under the heading of this Siddhanta . It is constructed 
for the usual 24 arcs increasing by 3° 45' each; but instead 
of using 57° 18*, the length of the radius in arc, as the 
value of the sine of 90®, it follows the Greek method of 
Ptolemy who divided the radius or chord of GO 3 into 
GO parts, subdivided scxagesimally, and guve tho chords 
of double arcs in terms of this: thus the chord of 1SU° or 
the diameter was 120 parts, and of 60® was 60 parts. Now 
if we copy out Ptolemy’s chords for every 7' 30 in 
succession up to 180° wo shall havo the Pauliia Siddhdnta 
table of sines for each arc from 3° 45‘ to 90 s . 1 Moreover, if 
we set down Ptolemy’s successive differences, between each pair 
we shall have the differences given also in this Siddhdnta — 
varying ouly in that Ptolemy gives each quantity to the 
third degree of sexagesimals, while’ Pulisa gives tho 
values only to seconds. It need only be added that, as 
it is to Ptolemy that the sexagesimal division is ascribed,* 
there can be little if any doubt that Paulus or Pulisa was 
one of those who introduced it and the Greek system of 
nstronomy into India. Dr. Thibaut considers that the 
liomaka and Pauliia Sidd/idntas must have been composed 
not later than a.d. 400. 

1 Wutch’i KiU Senkalita, pp. 118 ft. 

* Sec this in I>U Ant. vuL xx. p. i28. 

* Walius, lint, and Free. Jlftk. c. 7. 
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39. At the close of the PaZchaaiddh&ntiiA, Yardha Mihira 
adds some short rules (ch. xviii, fill- 66-79) for the longi¬ 
tudes of tho sun and planets. Dr. Thibout remarks 1 
that the durations ascribed in these to the synodical 
revolutions “are extraordinary,” agreeing “neither with 
those assigned to the synodical motions in Hindu astronomy 
generally, nor. therefore with the true periods—from which 
the periods implied in the teaching of the SiddUnta* 
differ to a very inconsiderable extent only”; and, he adds, 
“ to meet with a set of numerical quantities widely differing 
from those generally accepted is indeed so startling that 
one at first feels strongly inclined to doubt the soundness 
of the text.” But on referring to hU translation (p. 103) 

S/SET 1 * U ' at Varthm Mihira, speaking of the suu first 
(si 66) uses degrees or days, and this measure is 

naturally earned through the following ilokas. Wc have 
oo other MuiU.ce. «. fur I know. ^ 

revolutions being .total m „ Sanskrit trade., „d «e ere 
Dot to infer that they should be given io ciril a „ 

“ “ 2^“ W ° r ^. b r i “ fopernicen ,,.tem. 

^ vi t K t. I**™ time 

“ ,bi * *“ d ~ 

His values are readily derived in the following wav— 

Employing the of 1080000 sidereal solar revolutions 
tho revolutions of the planets in • a rc>OIU '' onB * 

674206; Jupiter, 91055; Saturn 36641 v*™ ^ ^ aP *’ 

Venn*. 17MS97; and if .. b * erell[ 7> +48425°; 

revolution, b, the difference ££ ZZoo ‘77 

number of helioeentrie u-voluti™, of , 

obtain the arcs through which th ^ P an . et ’ w ° 

planet’s synodical revolution ThusT durinff tho 

yosooo^xSMT _38sseoooo ’ ’ for iInr *> have— 

lWoooo-«rii 06 — ioj;u4 = 768 c -6924, or nearly or 76 

“ U. other plan.,', find _ 

For ” "7 ”“ rl r IM.UfA, 

»* X V A or 393f; 

‘ ***•***!&, Iatrod. p. jJrii. 
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For Venus . . 575 0, 491 nearly J -V A or575l; 

And for Saturn. 372' 3 ’6426 „ a -V* or 372}; 

—the fractional values in each case being those given in the 
text. 1 

Dr. Thihaut has prefixed an excellent introduction to his 
edition; but, as he himself allows, the translation admits 
of emendation, the text of the only copies available being 
very corrupt; and a commentary much more complete is 
required to illustrate the version satisfactorily. 

*10. The only further contributions connected with this 
branch of Hindu science have been devoted to its relation 
to chronology. The Hindu calendar is constructed in so 
peculiar a way, depending on the relations of solar and 
lunar motions, that it is a complicated problem to fix the 
date in the Julian calendar Corresponding to a given day 
in the nindu reckoning. That reckoning, too, not being 
necessarily quite accurate, but dependent on tho system in 
their astronomical treatises, requires us to work out the 
coincidence by means of their data. 9 It is very important, 
however, to be able to determine such coincidences with 
complete accuracy as a means of fixing tho precise dates of 
inscriptions upon which Indian chronology must be based. 


1 The pratedt error b onlv S’*4 in the owe of Marv, for which the fraction 
*?l* would hate given the mure accurate value of 76S’*6»1; ami for Mrreuty, 
th. multiplier 2170 and diriaor 19, would hate born even clou r than $313 
and 29. To convert three arc* into civil time, umiir Varitha Mihira'a value 
for the aidrrral fear, 3 65d. ISgk. It ip., wo have to multiply by 1*01460764 
or Iff*: the multi are—Mart. 779'9- day*; Jupiter, 398 87 : Saturn, 378*08; 
ilrrcury, 115*88 ; and Ventu, 581*80 dav*. 

* The principal of these paiwri are :—Jacobi. J OtkmU and Taktea far rrrifying 
Hindu Italtu, TitUi, etc. in tnd. Ant. vol. trii. pp. 145-181; Tkr Camputihan 
tf Hindu ltatra in /»»•. , f ti nl . etc., with Table* in Kpigrapktra Indiea, vol. i. 
pp 403-460 ; TaUnfar Cumulating Hindu TkaUa in Tmt Local Tima, in ikii. 
rul. il; R. Sehrum. Hit/itafrln fur Ckronalogu, in Ikmktcknflrn < l. Kan. dead, 
d. Wiuratrh. mat nut. Cl. H'irn, vol. xlv pp. 289-358; and lnd. Ant. vol. xviii. 
pp. 290-300; Kiclhorn. Tkr Sixty gear CVW taf Jupiter, in lnd. Ant. vol. xviii. 
pp. 193-209. and 380-380, and Akkand. d. K. QnaUmk. d. Ih.mntck. s. 
Oattingm, 1889. 










Art. XIX.— TTomen Leaden of the Bud-lhist Reformation. 
By Mahkj. Bode. 

(CoititHtJ from p*jt 566.) 


6 . Nando. 

Chattbe jhayinara yadidum Nandiiti jhanabhiraiunain 1 
Nandd theri aggii ti dasseti. 

Sii kirn Padumuttarabuddhnkale Ilainsnvatiynm kulagehe 
patisandbim gnhetvii apnrnbhnge Satthu dhamtnaip sunutiti 
Sattharam ekam bhikkhunitn jhannbhiratanuin aggat thane 
thapetum diavii adhikarakammatp katva tarn thnnnntarnni 
pattbesi. 

Tato kappasatasahnssam dovninanussesu samsaritva atnbii- 
katn Sattbu nibbattito puretanim eva Mahapajapati-Gotaipiya 
kuccbiatniiu patisandbim ganbi. 

Xiuidii ti’ ssa niimuro akamsu. Riipananda ti pi vuccati. 

Sa aparabhiige utturaurupabhiivenn Ja nn pnda k a l vafli nama 

J Sii arabakatp dasubnle sabbofinutatp patvd anupubbena 
Kapilavattbum agantva Nandnii ca Rahuluil ca pabbajetva 
pakkanto Suddbodanamaharajaasa parinibbutukille 
pajapntim Gotamim Rabulamataran ca nikkhamitvii Sittbu 
santike pnbbajitu ti ilatvu imiisam pabbajitakalato patthaya 
mayhatn idba kirn kamman ti, MahapajSpatiyu santikam 
gantvii pabbaji. 

Pabbujitadivosuto patthaya Sattbii nipnm garabatlti Sattbu 
upattbiinam nn gaccbuti. Ovudavare sampntto annurp pcsetNii 
ovudutn uburapebiti. 


1 S.T. ami'fi NiniUti jhinibhiratiiuia. 
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SattlS tassa rijparaadnmattabhavaip fmtva atlano ovadora 
nttana va iigantv;i ganhantu na bbikkhunthi aiina posctabbi 
ti aha. 

Tato Rilpanandii anuam maggam apassantl ukiiroa ovadara 
agamasi. Sattba tassa carivavasenu iddhiya ekam itthirilpam 
nimminitva talavautara gahetvu vfjaminam viva akSai. 
Rilpanandii nam dUvii cintesi: Ahnrn iikaren ’evn pamatta 
hutvii niigacchSmi evarupa pi itthiyo Sutthu santike vissattha 
caranti mama riipam etdsam rupussa kalam niigghaiiti 
solasun ajanitvu va ettakam kalaip na agatamhTti tam eva 
itthim mmitiara gaijhitvii olokenti atthiUi. Suttha 
pubbahctuaatnpanniiya: 

Atthinam nagaram katan ti* 

Dhammapade giitham vntvii, 

Carnm va yadi va tittham nisinno uda V5 aayan ti 
out tom ubhusi. 


® '" ,m 7 T"*.' 5 P' kl W ™.v»m p.t.Wp.t.i .mh.tt.ni 
l»puni. Imramm than. tdiip vuuh.m bettbi Ebetni- 
ttott,. v.t.hu.. rndmm omtin^nttiri, T. top .„h!v. 
Rupunand. jba..bh,m,.„. m , nUre dh.r.pp, J .h».i. 

nW,m ° MWtijS Mtattm.iT. 

££T N ""' kl ‘ l "tAp jbayininwp .ggntth.-.o 


o. amid. 2 

In lb. ditb (Sotla) by tb. .ord, NnM 

b. point. o.t the Uteri Nandi M tb. chi „ f f , ^ 

practise meditation. *■ * no 

It is related that this woman was reborn in n nr>M t *t 
at Hamaavati in the time of the BudZVY Z 

later on when hearing the L 

seeing him assign to a certain Bhikkhuni the n- t ' , 
among those who practise the Meditations . P “° 

resolve, aspired to the same distinction. ^ f ° rmlDg “ 

! ®fc»«sspsds, irm l5o. 

L>h«mmipVl» caU.Hu.TWi Sosdariiundi. 
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Then, after wandering in worlds of gods nnd men for 
a hundred thousand awns, she re-entered existence, born 
of Mahiipujapati Qotami, before our Teacher’s birth. 

They guve her the name Nan da. She was also called 

Riipananda. 

And afterwards, by reason of her loveliness, she came to 
be called Janupada Kalyiini (the belle of tho land). 

Now, after our Buddha of the Ten Powers had attained 
to omniscience, and had returned to Knpiluvatthu, and 
successively admitted Nandu and Riihula into the Order, nnd 
then departed; and the great king Suddhodann bad died, 
Mahdpajiipati GotumI, and the mother of Riihula went forth 
and entered the Order under the Teacher. Sho (Uupauandu) 
on seeing (all this) thought: “ Since they renounced the 
world whut have I to do here P ” So, going to Maha- 
pujiipnt? she entered the Order. 

From the duy sho entered the Order sho never went to 
minister to tho Teacher, having heard it said: “ Tho Teacher 
finds fault with beauty." When the time for the exhorta¬ 
tion came round, she sent another Bhikkhuni, and bade her 
bring word of the discourse. 

Tho Teacher suw that she was intoxicated with her own 
loveliness, and he suid : “ Let each one come and rccoivo 
her exhortation for herself. None of the Bhikkhunis may 
send others." 

Then Riipananda, not seeing any way out of it, went 
unwillingly to the exhortation. 

Now, because of this conduct of her's, tho Teacher created, 
by the power of Iddhi, tho form of a woman, who, holding 
a palm-leaf, seemed to bo funning him. 

Kupanandii seeing this, thought to herself: “For (such) 
a reason was I neglectful, nnd did not come! And, behold, 
women like this go about fearlessly near the Muster! My 
beauty is not worth a sixteenth part of their’s! Yet, 
ignorant of this, I have not come bither all this time!” 
And she stood utterly spell-bound gazing at the woman. 

And tho Master recited to her, who bad reached the 
climax of causes heaped up in former births, the stanza in 

j.m.A.s. 1893. 80 
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the Dhnmmnpada, which begins: “ Of bones is the fortress 
made’'; uud then uttered the Sutta beginning: “ Whether 
walking or *tainting atilt—whether sitting or tying down." 

And, she gaining (the knowledge of) decay und death, 
attained to Aruhatahip. 

Now in the commentary on this passago the story is not 
told in full, since it is the same as the foregoinjj history 
of the Theri Khetnii. 

Thenceforward Riipannnda held the first place among 
those who practised the meditations. 

Afterwards the Teacher, seuted at Jetavana, and assigning 
places to tho Bhikkhunis in turn, gave to tho Theri Nandil 
the chief place among those who practise meditation. 


7. Sond. 

Sattame araddhavirivanan ti paggahitaparipunna-viri- 
yannm bona agga ti dasseti. ' ' 

Avaip kirn Pudumuttarabnddbnkale kn |„. 

*** **?"*!« «*!«•» *"*** • 

.u„.n , Saubun™ okatp bbikkbunitp iruddhavirijdn., 

adbikarakammum katai tar. 
tbaautitun.ni patth,-,,. Si kapp«a la „ h ,.«, ra d„vu, 

wnpiantra bnddknppMn Si„tihivnm kola- 

*** P!n C,Vi "P* m bbig® gbari^K patitthita 

bahu pnttadhnaro labhitva sabbo t*i visum « , - - 

patittha^i. Tato pattlmya ayam amhaknm k!m kari^Ititi 
turn uttono santiknm iigutam mala ti saiiiiiim r." i 
Bahuputtika Somi nesam attani ^ 

B han,vu«». W WAii ^ 

Atha nnm bhikkhunivo avam ninttum „ •- - . 
karotiti dandakummam karonti. Puttadhito^T 
karamam aharnntim disva«: avam vavniia d' * 
padamattum pi j5nilid dhtbadittbnlUo 
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Sii te«mn vacanam sutva uppannasamvega attano gnti- 
visodhnnam katum vattatiti nisinnattbane pi thitatthiine pi 
dvattirasaknnim sajjhavati. Sii ynth’eva pubbe bahuputtika- 
Sonattherl ti paiiiiayittha evam paccba sa iirnddhaviriya- 
Soijattherl ti pukatu jata. Ath’ ekadiva^am bhikkhuniyo 
vihurum gaccbnntiyo: Bhikkbunmpghassa udukan taper* 
yasi Sone ti vatva agamamsu. Sa pi udakatupanam katum 
vattatiti tato puretaram eva 1 aggisaluyam cankamitru 
canknmitvn drattimsdkarnm sajjhuyanti vipusannatn vail* 
dhesi. Sattba Gundbukutiyum nisinoo va imam obbiisu- 
g.itham abhasi: 

^ ° ca vassasatam jive apossam dhararaam uttaraam 

Kkiibum jivitam seyyo passato dbainruaru uttaman ti. 1 

Sa gntba-pariyosane arahnttam patva cintesi : Ahnm 
arahattaru pattu, ugantukajano ca anupadbaretva va unri 
avunfiaya 5 kiiici kitici aval va *: bahum pilparp posavevva 
tassa sallukkhanakarunam katum vattatiti. Sa udaknbhd- 
janurn uddhauam aropetva hettbil uggira na akasi. Bhi- 
kkhuniyo agantvu uddhauam olokentivo aggim adisva: 
imam raahullikum bhikkhunisangbassa udukan tajudilti 
avocuraba, ajjiipi uddhanc aggim pi na karotlti uhamsu. 

Ayyo, kim tumbiikam agginii, unhodakenu nubuyitukama 
bbiijanato udukum guhetvii nabayathiiti. Ta: bbavissati 
ettha karnnan ti gantvii uduke battba otaretva unbabhiivum 
ekum kutam uburitvS udukum ganhanti. Gahita- 
ttbanam pari puratu Tada aubbu vu tassa arabattabhavo 
nittbam gantvii dahuruturu tiivu pirlcu-putitthitenu piidesu 
patitvu: Ayye ottakam kalatu tumhe anupadhilretva beth- 
etvii 1 vibethctvu kathayimba, kbuiuutba no ti* khamapcsum 
buddhaturii pi ukkutikam nisiditva kbama ayye kbamapesum. 
Tato pattbayu maballakakiiie pabbajitva pi arnddkaviriva- 
bbaveuu na ciraou ’cva agguphale patitthitu ti theriya gutio 
pakato uhosi. 

1 nr. S.M. T.I. hat S« pi adiiUtanaacUi to pan-tanm fra, otc. 

* PhanmupaiU, rent 115 . 

* T.I. uTaufwyati. • 

* S.M. ratTi. 

* S.M. o tilt. 

* S.T. Miamitbato ti. 
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Aparabhuge Sattha Jetavane nisiditvu bhikkhaniyo pati- 
pativa thanantare thapento Sonatthcriin araddha viriyauam 
aggatthane thupealti. 


7. Soru I. 


In the seventh Sutta by the words “ Araddhaciriynnam,'' 
he points out Sonii as the foremost among those who are 
strenuous in effort. 

They say that this woman re-entered existence in a 
noble family at Hamsavati, in the time of the lluddha 
Padumuttara; and afterwards, when hearing the preaching 
of the Law, she saw the Muster assign to a certain BhikkhunI 
the chief place among those who are strenuous. Sho, after 
she had done homage to the Buddha, aspired to the same 
distinction. 

Aud when she had wandered in the worlds of gods and 
men for twenty thousand aeons, she re-entered existence in 
a noble family at Savatthi, at the time of the birth of this 
Our Buddha. 

Afterwards, being herself a householder, and having borno 
many sons and daughters, she ulso established all of them, 
one utter another, in the lay life (us householders). 1 

From that time forth, thinking: “What can sho do 
against us?" When she came to see them, they did not 
even greet her as “ Mother."* And Sona, niothe'r of lhese 
many children, feeling m her own heart their lack of piety 
towards her, thought: “What is the good of my living 

any longer in the world?" And going forth she' entered 
the Order. 

Now the Bhikkhunis put penances upon her „„ 
who did not observe moderation, and whose conduct was 

* Tiki •iplaini ihr thought « u I hare —uki;.i.^i 

"hat ,, the u« of . *p«„u *7 WM th*r will look 

wealth .be gave it to them. ^ «UU, to - Atul dmdmg all her 

would JO back to her own b«Me *' AnJ the wti«^!f' > i! *° B J “ d th “' ,h# 
.aoe. aud her daughter, (from the .ideal dowuward.^l^'SL' 0 " * b# 
the time .be went to their houiee. uwuweruaj *“d the aame, from 


as ono 
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unseemly. Thereupon her sons and daughters, seeing her 
undergoing penance, laughed her to scorn wheresoever 
they saw her, saying, “This woman does not, even to this 
day, know the Precepts ! ” When she heard their words, 
struck with dismay, she thought: “ I must set about a way 
of self-purification.” And thereafter, wherever she might 
be, either standing or sitting down, she repeated over the 
Dvattimsakara. So, even as she had formerly been culled 
“ the Then Sonfi, mother of many children,” she thence¬ 
forward became known as “the Theri S 09 S, strenuous in 
effort.” 

Now, one day, when the Bhikkhunls were going to the 
Yihara, they said to her: “Sonfi, heat some water for the 
company of Bhikkhunls.” And they went away. 

And then (while pacing to and fro in the hall where 
the fire was, and repeating over the Dvattimsfikilra) she, 
even before tho water boiled, reached the perfection of 
spiritual insight. 

And the Master, although seated (far away) in the 
Perfumed Chamber, spoke this stanza, which she heard os 
from a vision: 

“ Nay, let a man live a hundred years without sight of 
the Perfect Law, 

Better do I call the one-dav’s life of him who beholds the 
Perfect Law.” 

And she, having, at tho end of the stanza, attained to 
Arahatship, thought: 

“ I have attained to Arahatship ! Yet, when they all come 
back, not understanding this, they will find fault with mo. 
And if I say nothing, great blame might be cast on me. 
I had better do something to show them a sign.” 

And she placed the water-jar hanging over tho hearth 
on the camp-fire, but did not light the fire beneath it. 

"When the Bhikkhunls returned, on looking at the fire¬ 
place, and seeing no fire, they said: “We bade this old 
woman boil water for the company of Bhikkhunls; but lo! 
to-day she has lighted no fire in the fire-place.” 
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And Sona said : "Ladies! What do you want with fire? 
Should you wish to bathe in water made hot by fire, take 
water from the jar and bathe in it." 

They, thinking: “ There must be some reason for this! ” 
went and plunged their hands in the water, and, feeling 
how hot it was, they brought a pot; and os thev took up 
w*ter in it, the vessel whence they took it filled up* again. 

Thereupon they were ussured that Sona had attained to 
Aruhatehip. And all the younger Bhikkhunis prostrated 
themselves utterly before her, fulling at her feet and saying: 
"Oh, noble lady ! for so long a time we have misunderstood, 
injured, and reviled you—Forgive us!" Thus did they 
beseech her forgiveness. 


Moreover, the elder Bhikkhunis, crouching before her, 
pleaded for forgiveness, saying, “ Pardon us, noble lady! ” 
And, from that time forth, the Then, having in a short 
time attained the Fruit of the Paths (though she had 
entered the Order in her old ago), became renowned for 


her virtue. 



8. Sakuld. 



bhuge Satthu dhammadesanan 
jitva na dross’ eva orahattam 


Itthiyum kulngehe nibbotta nparn- 

am sutva patiladdhasaddha pubba- 


tn pilpuni. 
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Tato pattliaya dibbacakkbutnhi cinnavnsl ahosi. Apara- 
blinge Satthu Jet a vane aUlditva bhikkhuniyo patipativa 
thiinantnrc thapento imam therira dibbueukkhukunani 
uggattbane thapesiti. 


8. Sakufd. 

In the eighth Sutta, by the words dibbacnkkhukdnam 
yadidam Suktt/d, he points out the TherJ Sakula as the 
foremost among those who are gifted with the Higher 
Vision. 

Now this woman also had been reborn, in the time of 
the Buddha Pudumutturo, in a noble family at Hamsavnti. 
And when she had come of age, when hearing the Master 
preach, she saw him exult a certain Bhikkhuni to the chief 
place uinong those gifted with divine vision; she, forming 
a resolve, aspired to the same distinction. And, after 
wandering in worlds of gods and men for a hundred 
thousand (eons, she was reborn in a noble family at Siivattlu, 
at the time of the birth of this Our Buddha 

Luter on. hearing the Muster preach on the Truth, and 
becoming filled with Faith, she entered the Order, and, 
shortly after, attained to Arahatship. 

From that time forth she became much practised in 
the Higher Vision. 

Afterwards the Master, when seated at Jetuvnna, assign¬ 
ing places to the Bhikkhunis one after another, pluced this 
Theri first among those who have the gift of the Higher 
Vision. 


9. lihaddd (ffiindalakeM). 

Navamo khipfxlbbifiFidnan ti khippabhitiiiubhikkhuninuni 
Bbaddit Kundulukesa aggu ti dasseti. 

Ayam pi hi Pad u m u t turu- buddhakale Hamsavatiyoip 
kulagehe nibbuttii, Satthu dhuinmakathom sutva Satthurum 
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tkam bhikkhunim khippabhiufianain nggntthane thapcutam 
disva adhikarukutmnam katva tain thanantarum patthesi. 

Sa kuppusatasnhassarp devamanusacau aamsaritva Kasanpa- 
buddhakale Kikissa Kasiranno gohe aattanaip bhaginlnara 
nbhnntara hutvu visati vasuwahassani daaasilani namadaya 
komambrah.nacariyam caranti na^ghawi vasanaka-parivenam 
kuretvu ckam buddhantaram devamanusacau sanwaritvii 
lmoatnnn buddhuppade Rujngnha-nagaro setthikule pati- 
sandhira gnnhi. Bhadda ti'asTi uamam akamsu.' 

Tam divosam yeva c’awnim nagaro purohitapntto jito. 
Ta«a _jatave!aya rajanivesanurn adira katv 5 aakalanagaro 
avudham p-jjahtpsu. Purohito piito va nijakulam gantva 
nijaunm aukhuaoyyuip pucchi. Raja s kuto aeariva sukha- 
acyya ajja aabbaratttm rajamvesane fivudbaui pujjalantdni 
duva bhavuppatta abesutnbati aha. 


Maharaja tappaccaya 1 mil cin.ayittha, na tumhakaip v 
gnho ayudhan. pajjahm.u, aakala-nagatn ovum ahoalti. 
ivnu kuruna acanvati. 


eva 


Amlmkam gvhu oonu-kkhatta.. dSmk. jito, „ ^kj.- 

.. bu ‘™ ‘•••W.n pubb:immittam 

urnh.k.™ «p«UU™ tuitthi, uco p.„„ i<x . Mha b - romo 


Auliukutn pIBjt. h,Tn.,«kamm„ m Iti 
1'arohito mumn putto attano nflm.-, , . _ ' _ 

Sattuko yov’aMa nanmtn aka,i. ^ agUt ° ** 

Setthigebe Bhaddii vuddhati nn „ u-. , 

raddhati. So attano Sdbavu.'m'vidhLlf Tr° P ‘ 8 ‘“ tuk ° 
kalato pattbiya attano vil 7‘ k,,,tui P 

sabbam aburitva raatapitonnam jam vum pawati 

karanamsavnm pi vatva* V amr Pita narn 

pan'aasa Tavapp : ,ttassa » u U -u- “ nasakkhi - Aparubhiigo 

noyyum bhiv^^ “«»- 

hiccheda-up ikarnnufi « mv 5 «P ° tv 5 “"d- 

datva: t»ara imina va kumi^‘ a ^ ka T ntUkaf * C “ huUhe 

& tain diva^ “ « h rr- J 7- hn ; ^ 

PaUhaja smghatnkaynutarn khipitva 

• S* s u ti x 

* S, s'. J|" T L a!* 

I. ha, n»tp Lrinuum pi mtri. 
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kulanaip piisade iiruyhn sandhim chinditvii parakuleau 
uikkbittabhundakam attanii thapitam viva gahetva gncchati. 
Sukalanagare tcna aviluttageburn niimu n’ahosi. 

Ekadivasum raja rathena nagure vicaranto sarothim 
pucchi: Kiti nu kho imasmim nngare tasmim tasmiip ghare 
chiddam eva puuiiuyatiti. 

Dova imasmim nugare Sattuko niima coro bhittim bhinditvii 
kulanam santakam haratiti. 

Iviijii nngaraguttikam pakkasapetva: Imasmim kira nagare 
evariipo niima coro atthi, kosma uam na gauhissositi. 

Mayain deva nam coram sabotham 1 passitum na 
sakkomati. 

Saco ajja nam coram na gnnhasi riijiinan tc karisaamiti. 

Evnrp devati nagaraguttiko sukalanagare manusao eiiretvii 
tain bhittim bhinditvii parubbandam hnruntam sabodham* 
eva gahetva mono dassesi. 

Rajii: imam corum dukkhinadrarena niharitvii ghatetbati 
aba. Nagaraguttiko raflno patissutva tain coram catukke 
catukke pahurasuhussenu tuletvii gdbapetvu dokkbina-dvuram 
gaccbati. 

* Tasmim samayo avniii Sabhuddd setthidhita mahiijunassa 
kula-kala-suddena sihapnnjarnrp uggbutetvii olokonti Sattu- 
kum coram tatbii nivumanum disvii ubhobi hatthehi hadayum 
BandburentI gantva sirisayane adhomukha m'pajji. Sa ca 
toasa kulassa ekadhitika, ten’assii SStaka appamattaknm pi 
mukhavikaram sabiturn na sakkonti. Atbu nam sayono 
nipaunam disvii: kim karosi ammiiti pucchimsu. 

Etarn vujjbatu katvii nivamauam coram addasatthiiti. 

Amu atuu addasiimiiti. 

Etum lubbumiiuii jivissiimi alabbamaniiya me mara- 
nom eviiti. 

To tam nneka-pariviivena pi satiniipe'um asakkontii: 
murunii jivitarn seyyo ti sallakkhesum Alb’ assn pitil nngara* 
guttikassa santikum gantva sabassum laueam datva: May bum 

* 8.M. «acc*ip pwiturn, etc. 

* T.I. Sahuwun. 

* Thie'npiMule recur* wrcnl time*. See Teta Vutthu YiasanS, 72 (oil. and 
Jiuka 3,436 folL 
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dliita core patiboddbacitta, vena kenaci ti pa vena iniurn 
inuncati aha. 

So 8adhuti setthisaa patiasutva coram gahetva viiva suri- 
yassa atthupagamana ito c’ito ca papaiicetva suriye attham 
upagaccbunte carukuto ekam manussam niharapctva Sattu- 
kassn bundbanain mocctvu Sattukani aetthigeham pesetvu 
tcna baudhanena itarnm bandhitva dukkhitwdvarena ni 
haritva ghatesi.* Setthidasa pi Sattukuin gnhctvu aetthini- 
veaanam agamumsu. 

Tam diava aetthidhltu manarn piiressamiti Sattukarp 
gandhodakena nahapetva subbabhuranupatimanditam karetvil 
piiaiiduni pcaeai. Sukhadda paripunno rue aankappoti 
ati rekiilu n ka ren a alankaritvii tarn paricuramilnu carati. 
Sattuko katipiibam rltinametTa cinteai: imiaaa paaadbana- 
kabhandukam muybam bhuvissati, kincid eva upayena imam 
abharunam gahetum vattutiti aamipe aukhunisinnakale 
II had dam fiha: muyhani ekam vacanam vattabbam uttblti. 

Scttbidbiti aahasaaliibham labbitvg viya tuttlmmanuaa: 
visaattham vada ayyati aha. 

Tvum cintesi : Mam niasay» imina jivitam laddhan ti. 
Abam pana gahitamatto va corapapnta-pabbate adbivattbava 
devaUya:_Sac*abam jiviturn labhiawmi balikamman 'to 

da8 T n,n, V , u . yac,ip - Tai P niw5 y» J»aya jivitam laddham, 
aighum balikammam sajjiipeblti. 

Subhadda Uaaa manarn pOressamlti balikammam aajjupetvu 
aabbapaaadhanani^ pa»dbet,a ekayane aruyba siimikenu 
nddhun corapapatapabbatam gantva pabbatadevatilva bali- 
kammnm kanssamlu abhiruhitum iiraddba 
&«ako cintesi: Snbbcs,. „bhi,ub.„,es» ;„!«* 

'"•» o™ bulibha- 

{“£*“TT r lba, “’ 1 ■ lhi ' ii «- So llboddny. saddbim 
kathento pi\ukathutn nu kathpti • •* » 

udhipj.lysm nniidsi. S* u.g.10. .« u— 

tftap omubcitsi 

ki.van.lbam pas.dhai.am ettha bbandikam karobiti. 

•Sami maybaro ko apariulho ti. 
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Kim pan* a bam balikammattkam iiguto ti safuiani karosi 1 
tthom pi imissu devataya yakanuru ubbattetva khadeyyaip, 1 
halikammilpndesena puua tavu abburnnatu gunhitukiiuio 
butva iiguto ’mhiti. 

Kassa pana ayyu posiidbannm, kassa ahan ti. 

Mayom evuriipam na jiiuiimu, umium tava santaknm 
aiinam mama santakan ti. 

Sadba ayya, ckatn pana me adhippayam pfiretha, alankata- 
niyiimen ’eva purato ca pacchato ca alingitum dethati. 

So sadhiiti snroputicehi. Su tena sampaticchita-bhavam 
fiatvii purato alingitvii pacchato iilinganti viva liutva pubbu- 
tapapato pateai. So patanto iikii.se va cuiuiuvicutino nhosi. 
Tava katuin vicitrabliavam fiatvii pabbate adhivuttha devuta 
gunakittanavuseua imu gaiba dba: 

Na so * sabbesu thiinesu puriso boti pondito 
Ittbi pi pandita hoti tattka tattba vicnkkhanii 
Na so sabbesu thiinesu puriso hoti pandito 
Ittbi pi punditii hoti muhuttam api cintave 4 ti. 

Tato Subhnddii cintesi: Na sukkii muvu iminii niviiraena 
puna geham gnntum, ito va gantva ekam pabbujjam pubba- 
jistamlti nigantharamam gantva nignntke pabbujjurn vaci. 
Atba nam te iiham.su: kena niydmena pabbajjd hotfiti. 

Yarn tumhiikmn pabbajjaya uttamum tad ’eva knrothuti. 

Te eiidhuti tu&sii talutthina kese luncitvii pabbiijesum. Kesa 
puna vaddbanta rasivosena kundulavntta butva vuddhiipeu. 
Sii ten'eva kiiranenu Kundulukcsa niuna jiitii. Sii uttano 
pabbajitattbane sabbasippam uggnnkitvii: tesain ito uttarim 
viseso uatthiti fiatvii giima-nigama-riijadbiiniyo vicarnnti 
yattbu yattha punditii attbi tattba tattba gantva tcsum 
jiiuanosippam sabbatu eva ganbati, ath’ ossa bahu»u thiinesu 
sikkhitubhuvena pativiiduin datum somuttba trn honti. Sii 
attunii sudd hi in katbetum samattbam adisvii yam giimam 
vii nignroam va pavisati tassa dvaro viUikarusim katvii tattba 
jambusakkum thapesi: Yo mama vadam iiropetum sakkoti 

1 T.I. fonkiun kanxi. 

1 8.M, and T.I. (jmmJ muni) miderTnrn. 

1 At Jitakf 3,43s, «hrr* tluv tmei near, the muling if ki. 

* Jutukf, /aAum attka-rmutUk. 
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so imam sakharp maddatuti samipe thitadarakilnarn saiiiiam 
deti. Turn aattaham pi maddantu na honti atha nam guhetva 
pakknmati. 

Tasmim aamaye amhakara bhagavu loko nibbattitva Suva- 
tthivani upuniasnya Jetavane viharati. Kundalakesa pi 
kho anupubbena Savatthiip patvi antonagarum paviaamana 
porunakuniyamen ’eva vulikarSsimhi sakham thapetvd d3ra- 
kanam saiiftam datvS pavid. Tasroin! sanmye Dbammasena- 
pat, bb.kkbusanghe parittho ekako va naganun pavuanto 

valikathupo jambusakhura disva: kasroa avum thupitii ti 
pucebi. • • . r 

Daraka tarn karanam aparibSpetTa kathesum. Evam 
santo imam gakctva maddatha daruki ti. Tosu thern^a 
vaoanara sutva ekacce madditum na nsahimsu, okacco tam 
khannm yeva mndditva cunijavicunnain akarnsu. 

Kujjdalukew bhattakiccam katva nikkhnmanti silkham 
madditum disva : kass etam kamman ti pucchi. Atb’ an 
Dhiirnmiisenapatinil karapitabbnvam kathayimsu. 

i *“P “ ki '“V mnddapetum 
no Tunhessati, addha mabanto eko bhnvi«»»; « 

kbuddildi bhavnnii .. • * k ** V, .T! 

pari^.v. -S,™, dS,.* “uHd Xw 

Adti-kuIa-sohuMamvSse nn(rar© t ^ 11 - ,. _ 

»bt» v, janiipjiuti wditabb^ “ bl '»8>»bbag.T«a, 

»Jdi 1 '" > Atb’ l '^llfK 0 *'’; IT 3 rukbbamiilc 

Bbanto tumhchi ^ ^ = 

Ami niaya maddapita ti 

2r£s: r ehi ■“** -<■<- 

kaip puccbati. ' P a ’ Vai?l ^ ln “ lu ylmra janana- 

Sa therena dinna-anumatiya subbam ov» ,h - - 

vadam pucchi Tho^ iu 0Va a ^ tana janann- 

• P Th. ro «,bU* gj J „ bb ^ 


1 S.M. k nl. 
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pucchitvii tunhl ahosi. Atha nam thero aha: Taya buhum 
pucchitum, tnayampi ekum pun Lain pucchatnali. 

Pucchatha bhante ti. 

Ekara nama kin ti. 

Kundalakesa : na jdnami bhante ti alia. 

Tram ettakam pi na janiiai aftham kim janissatlti. 

Sa tntth ’eva thera&sa padesu patitva: tumhakam saranam 
gacchitmi bhante ti aha. 

Mam sarana gnmanakaromnm n’atthi, sadevake loko agga 
puggulo Dhuravihiire 1 raaati, tarn saranam gacchiili. 

Su cram karissami bhante ti sayanha-samaye Sattha 
dhammadesana-velnyam santikam gantvu puiicajmtitthitena 
Tanditvii ekumantatn atthusi. Sattha tawsa mailditu->aukha* 
raya cariydvnsena Dhummapade imam giitham aha:— 

Sahossam api ce gathii anatthapudn-samhita 
Ekam gathapadara seyyo yam sutra upasammatili.* 

Sa gatbapariyosane yathii thila va salia pntisambhidahi 
Arahattam patrii pabbajjam yaci. Sattha tos&a pabbttjjnm 
pnticchi. Sa bhikkhuni-upossayam gantva pabbaji. Apant- 
bhage catupurisamajjhe katha udapddi: Mahanta rata vain 
Bhadda Kuiidulakcsi ya ca catuppudikagathuvnsunc Arahut- 
tara patta ti. Sattha tarn karanam ntthuputtira katva 
therim khippabhinftanam aggatthane thapcaiti. 


9. It ha ihid 1Kvndalaketd* 

In the ninth Sutta by the words khippd hh miidn am, he 
points out Bhadda Kundalakesa (the curly-haired) os the 
chief among those Bhikkhunis who are swift to reach the 
Higher Insight. 

This woman also was reborn in a noble family at Ham* 
savati, in the time of the Buddha Padumuttara. And 

' So ill MSS. 

1 Dhammnpoda, Terse 10!. 

* She i» the author of the fir* tcrw*. 107-11, in the TbrH Githi. Thn 
MSS. ol l)h*mTOap«!n‘» rommcntoTT on that passage >p«D the name -keai at 
p. 89 of Prof. Ed. Muller's edition, and -heal at p. 99. 
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when, on hearing the Master preach tho Law, she had 
seen him exalt a certain Bhikkhun! to the chief place 
among those who are swift to reach the higher insight; 
she, forming a resolve, aspired to tho same distinction. 

And after wandering in worlds of gods and men for 
a hundred thousand axms she was reborn (in the time of 
the Buddha Kassapa) as one of seven sisters, in the house 
of Kiki, the king of the Kiisi country. And for twenty 
thousand years, having taken a vow to keep the Ten 
Precepts, she lived a life of chastity, and hod a dwolling 
built for tho Order of Bhikkhus. And when she had 
passed on from world to world of gods and men, during 
the interval between tho coming of one Buddha and another 
she re-entered existence in the family of the Treasurer in 
tho city of Rajagaha, at tho timo of tho birth of this 
Our Buddha. 

They gave her tho name Bhaddii. And that very same 
day, and in the same city, a son was born to the King's 
chaplain. 

At the moment he was born all the weapons in tho city, 
beginning from those at the royal palace, grow wondrous’ 
bright. 


And when the chaplain went on the morrow, he asked 
if the king had slept pleasantly. 

The king replied: “ How' should we sleep pleasantly 
this day, reverend sir, when all night we were alarmed 
by seeing the weapons in our palace glowing bright! ” 

“ Oh, great king,” said tho chaplain, “ bo not disturbed 
by reason of this! Not only at your palace did the weapons 
grow bright, hut it was the same through the whole city.” 

“ For what reason, reverend sir ? ” 

"In our house a child was bom under the robber’s star. 
He has come as an enemy to the whole city. This is his 
sign. There » no special danger foretold against yourself. 
But if you wish it, wo will put the child away” 

TTie king said: "So hmg as he wrongs u, not there 
is no need of putting him away.” 

Tho chaplain thought: "My son has come bringing 
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his name with him ! ” So he called him Sattuko (“ High¬ 
wayman ”). 

And Bhadda grew up in the Treasurer's house, while 
Sattuko, on the other hand, grew up in the chaplain's 
house. 

From tho time he was able to walk and run about in 
play, whatever he used to see in tho places here and thero 
where he rumbled nbout, that did he take, and bring home 
till he filled his parents’ house. 

And his father, moreover, though threatening him with 
the stocks, was not able to stop him. 

But later on, when he had come of age, his father, 
seeing that he could not possibly be prevented from doing 
this, gave him two dark-blue cloths to wear, and put in 
his hands such tools as he would need for house-breaking, 
and said to him: " Earn your own living then, even by 
this trade ! " and he turned him adrift. And from that 
day forth he used to throw his weighted rope over tho 
house-top, and climbing up and breaking through tho 
joinings of the masonry, ho would bear awuy the goods 
stored up in his neighbour’s dwellings, even as if he had 
stored them there himself. Aud through the whole city 
there was not a house he had not robbed. 

Now one day the king, when going about the city in 
his chariot, asked his charioteer: 

"Pray, how is it tbnt there is a breach to be seen in 
every single houso in this eity P ” 

" Your highness, in this city there is a robber they 
call Sattuko, who breaks down the masonry of the houses 
and carries off property.” 

Tho king caused the city-watchman to be summoned, 
and said to him: *• We are told that there is even such a 
thief ns this in tho city! Why do you not lay hands on 
him ? ” 

“Your highness, we cannot find this robber.” 

And tho king said: “ If you seize this thief to-day, 
well and good ! If you don’t seize him I will have you 
impaled.” 
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And the watchman said: " So be it, yonr highness.” 

And he sent men about through the whole city. And 
having seen this man bearing uway goods from a house 
he had broken into, he handed him over to the king. 

And the king said: “ Take this robber forth by the 
South Gate and kill him.” 

And the city-watchman, according to the king’s com¬ 
mand, took the robber, and had him beaten with a thousand 
lashes at each place where four streets met; and so be 
went on to the South Gate. 

Just then Subhadda,' the Treasurer's daughter, having 
unbolted her lattice, was looking forth because of the noise 
of tho great crowd ; and beheld the robber, “ Ilighwayraun,” 
thus haled along. And, clasping both hands upon her 
heart, she went and lay upon her bed, with face bowed 
down. And since sho was the only daughter of this 
family, her kinsfolk could not bear to see so much as a 
trifling trouble in her face; therefore, when they suw her 
lying on her bed, they asked her: “ What ails you, dear 
one?” 

“Did you sec that robber led to execution?" said sho: 
“ Yes, yes; we saw him,” they answered. “ If ho is mine 
I shall live, but if I do not have him, it will surely be 
my death ! ” said she. 

They, filing to pacify her in any wav whatsoever, came 
to the conclusion “better she should live than die!” So 
her father went to the city watchman, and giving him 
a thousand pieces of gold a* a bribe, said to him: 

“My daughter's heart is bound up in the robber. Set 
the man free by any stratagem whatever it mav be!” 
“Very well!” said the watchman, and consented'to the 
Treasurer's request. So he kept the robber lingering hero 
and there nil nearly sunset, and when the sun was about 
to set, he had a certain man brought out of the prison ; 
and he caused Highwayman's fetters to bo struck off, and 
sent him to the Treasurer’s house; then binding the other 

• Tiii nUition cf S. to tfa. ojum occbi, in DW.rn.pils. 
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roan with these fetters he led him away, dismissing him 
by the south gate. 

Thereupon the Treasurer's slaves took Highwayman, and 
went to the Treasurer’s house. 

When he saw him, the Treasurer 6aid: “ I will fulfil 
my daughter’s wish,” so he caused Highwayman to be 
bathed in scented water, and had him adorned with all 
his jewels, and sent him to the upper part of the house. 

And Subhaddii thinking “ My heart’s desire is won! ” 
adorned herself with those jewels that were left over, and 
went about serving him. 

When he had passed a few days (thus) Highwayman 
thought: “ I will have those jewels she wears to adorn her. 
By whatever wiles it may be, I must get those gems! ” 

So at the time when they were sitting happily near one 
another, he said to Bhndda: 

“ There is something I ought to say.” 

The Treasurer's daughter, full of contentment, as ono who 
has received a thousand gifts, answered: 

“ Speak freely, my lord !" 

And he said: 

'* You thought: * nis life was saved through me.* But 
when I was taken prisoner, I prayed to the goddess who 
dwells on thnt mountain, whence they throw down the 
robbers, and I besought her: ‘ If my life be saved I will 
offer gifts to thee’! It was through her my life was saved. 
Bo you prepare an offering with all speed.” 

Subhaddii, thinking, “ I will do ns he wishes,” made 
ready an offering. 

Then, adorning herself with all her jewels, and mounting 
one bullock cart with her husband, she went to the mountain 
wliero they used to cast down robbers. And purposing to 
offer gifts to tho goddess, she was about to climb the 
mountain, when Sattuko thought to himself: 

“ If all our people were to climb the mountain with us, 
I shall have no chance of seizing on her jewels! ” 

So bidding her take the sacrificial vessel herself, he went 
on up the mountain. 

J.B.A.S. 1893. 61 
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And while talking with Bhaddii, he had not a loving 
word for her, and she felt by his very manner what his 
purpose was. 

Now he said to her: “ Bhaddii, take off your Siitaka 
(garment), and make a bundle hero of those jewels you 
brought up hither upon you.” 

** Oh my husband, what wrong have I done ? ” she 
said. 

“ Why do you suppose I have come to offer gifts P Why 
I could tear out this goddess's liver and eut it! I came 
hither under preteuce of offering gifts because I coveted 
your jewels.” 

But she said, “ Whose, Sir, pray, are the jewels, and 
whose am I P We know nothing of any such idea as there 
being any difference between a thing belonging to you 
and one belonging to me. Still, nil right Sir! Only fulfil 
one desire I have. Allow mo once more, still dressed in 
my finery, to embrace you both face to face, and from behind 
your buck.” 

And he consented, saying, “ Very well 1 ” And having 
embraced him face to face, she made as if she would embrace 
him from behind, and thrust him over the precipice. So 
falling through the air he was crushed to atoms. 

And the goddess who haunted the mountain, seeing this 
wondrous deed, uttered these verses in her praise: 

Tis not on all occasions a man alono who is clever. 

A woman can be clever too, with her eyes open on all sides. 
’Tis not on all occasion* a man alone who is clover. 

A woman can be clever too, should she give thought for 
a moment only. 

Then Subhadda thought to herself: “ I cannot go back 
to my own home thus! I will go forth and forsake the 
world by entering some order.” 

So She went to the dwelling of the Nigapthas (Jains), 
and begged them to admit her into their Order. And 
they said to her: “With what manner of ceremony will 
you be ordained ? ” She answered: “ With your highest 
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ordination.” And saying, “So be it!” they palled out 
her hair with palmyra thorns, and thus ordained her. 

And when her lrnir began growing again, it grew in 
curls, through its great abundance, and for this reason 
she came to be called Kundalokesa (Curly Locks). 

Now when she had mastered all the teaching to be had 
in that pluco where she had been ordained, and saw that 
there was nothing further to be learned there, she wandered 
about in villages and market-towns, and wheresoever thero 
were learned men, there did she acquire their learning, 
nay, all of it 1 

And, therefore, in many places they were not nble to 
give any answers to her because she was so learned. So 
haring found no one who was uble to dispute with her, 
whatever village or town she entered, she used to mako 
a heap of sand beside the gate and plant a Jambu-brunch 
on it, and tell the children standing near: 

“ If any man is able to dispute with me he may trample 
down this brunch ! ” 

If in seven days there was no one who trampled it down, 
she used to take it away and depart thence. 

At this time Our Blessed One, reborn into this world, 
was living at Jetavana near Siivutthi. 

^ow Kundalakesa also arrived at Siivatthf, and when 
she came to the city she planted her branch on a heap 
of sand in the very same way as before. And telling the 
children about it she went into the city. 

Just then the Captain of the Faith, Suriputto, was 
entering the city alone (the company of Bhikkhus having 
preceded him), and he saw the mound of sand and the 
branch. 

“ W hat has this been put here for?” he asked. The 
children told him about it, leaving nothing out. 

“ II that be so, take it down and trample on it, boys! ” 
said he. 

Some among them, when they had heard the Thera's 
words, did not dare to trample on the branch, but others, 
that very moment, trampled it to fragments. 
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Kundalnkesa, haring finished her meal, was setting out, 
when she saw that the branch was trampled down, and 
she a*kcd: 

“ Whose doing is this ? ” 

Then they told her that the Captain of the Faith hod 
caused it to be done. 

And she thought to herself: “lie must have known his 
own strength when he dared to tell them to trample down 
my branch! Surely he is some great mnn ! But os for 
me, I nm insignificant, and I shall not show to advantage 
alone! I had better go into the Tillage and tell the people." 
And she did so. 

[It must be understood that all the eighty thousand 
families in the city got to know of it according to their 
districts.] 

Now the Thera, having finished his meal, seated himself 
at the foot of a certain tree. And this woman, Kundalakesa, 
followed by a great crowd, went to the Thera, and, after 
greeting him, stood respectfully on one side and asked 

him: “Reverend sir, was it you who bade them trample 
down my branch?” 

;;} Jt . W “ f hnd U trampled down,” he answered, 
said die® ^ Th<m lc ‘ “ dis P ut *—you and I together," 

“ So bo it, Bhadda,” he replied. “ Which of us shall ask 
questions, and which shall 

answer ? ” 

It is my right to question P” 

a ™* V * t, ' en ’.° n whaWer you understand,” said he. 

. >. th« Thera having agreed to it, she questioned him on 
such mntters us she understood. 

E IVC<1 “ H " h ° PUt ‘° him - And wl * en 8h « 
had asked all her questions she was silent. 

Then the Thera said to her: 

" You have asked me many questions. Now, let me ask 
you this one question. 

r- ** * 

«n.» ere J: “Rcwrmd »r. I do »„t kuZ\- °'" kl * ke " 
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“ If you do not know oven so little as that, how can you 
know anything else ? ** 

And thereupon she fell down at the Thera’s feet, saying: 

“ I take you as my refuge, O reverend sir! ” 

“ Nay, you must not come to me as a refuge, but to 
him who is the Lord and greatest in the world. He dwells 
at the Mnha-Vituira. Go you to him as your refuge!” 

And she said: “ I will do so, sir! ” 

And in the evening she went to the Master at the time 
of the preaching, and when she had prostrated herself 
wholly before him sho stood on one side. 

And the Master, by way of leading her to suppress the 
Sank haras (Elements of Being), spoke to her this stanza, 
which is in the Dhammupada: 

“ Though there be a thousand verses full of foolish sentences 

Better do I hold one sentence of a verso whereby, on 
hearing it, one is set at rest.” 

And, at the end of the stanza, even os she stood there 
she received the four Gifts of Perfect Understanding, and 
attained to Aralmtship. 

And she prayed that she might enter the Order, and 
the Master consented to her ordination. So, going to the 
home of the Bhikkhunis, she renounced tho world. 

Afterwards it was talked of, among tho four classes of 
disciples (Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis, and lay disciples, both 
men and women), how great must bo this Bhaddii Kunda- 
lakenii to have attuined to Anthatship at the end of a 
stanza of four lines. And the Master set forth the reason 
of this, and gave the Thor! tho chief place among those 
who are swift to reach the higher knowledge. 


10. Iihaddi Kdpilditi. 

Dusarne pubbenicfadniin ti pubbe*nivuttha-khandha-santa- 
naro auussarantlnam Bhaddii Kapilitui aggit ti dasseti. 

8u kira Pudumuttarabuddha-kule Hamsavatiyam kulagehe 
uibbatta Sutthu dhammodesanum suiianti Satthurum ekam 
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bhikkhunim pubbenirasam anussarantfuam aggatthane thn- 
pentam diava adkikaruknroraam katva turn thanantaram 
patthesL 

Sa knppnsataaahossam devumunussesu saipsaritva anup- 
panne buddhe Baranasivom kulagehe patisandhim ganhitva 
uttano bhiitu jayaya saddhim kalaham karontl taya pncceka- 
buddhassa pindapdte dinne : Avam imiwsa pindapatam datva 
uttano vanani vattetiti poeeekabuddhassa hutthuto pattern 
ganhitva bb at tain chaddetxa kalalnssa puretvi adaai. Mahi- 
jano bain avan ti garahi, bbatu jayaya tc saddhim' kalahe 
kate ta*s! kif.ci na karosi, pnccekubuddho te kim aparaj- 
jhatlti ubu. 


Si team encanen. hjjiyutninn puna pa ua m grtieteS 
kalulntu Impel™ dhoeitea g«ndh.cunn<m» ubb.ttet.-5> 
ctamadhur.ua puretru apart irttten. p,dum«.gubbh«- 
v. OT ea. Mippina rijjotam«t,«m pccek.buddh.cu h»lthe 
(h.petr.: y.tbi avum pii.ukpour obhimjito ovum .bbac- 
,»t.o me crime ho.iili pdtl.,,, ,h,pe,n'i eublrnm 
Mrt,.k.«u,prt.hcrauu, v.r.humbi v.,mu.y M '„. eedil.bb.rp, 
MjUkcmpal.be p.„. dakkhip.„. gg .e pdacs Jam,. 

Bakuputlaka-nigrodhii-millum g.to arum 

]lbmld._ Kapd... eamumaggam gm.hi.em mi.ugimcm, 

p.bb.jj.v. anurunnata-bluirc p.ribbSjikiH». m igmuiri 

k.d. p... Slrtmp.jap.ti pabb.jj.rn |„blii tali .5 

then deny . ..nnke pabbajjrti c up,ummpmi.il c l.blitei 
.p.r.bh .g« mpe^ae. kammam k.mu,, .mh.„.„, p«„i 
punbemvnsanune cipnavns? ahosi Atle. u, V * 

nielditvu bhikkhunivo patiUlTtui^ u ° aV ° ne 
.1; 11 . _ * I 1 • I . ) a thanantare thupento imam 

thene pubbc.em.rn .uuu.muti.mm .g^hi.^hapertti.' 


10- lihadthi Kapildni. 

inJ n in tb tfie te ^t) SU h ta ^ ^ WOfd8 * >Mbf **''***«* (dwell- 

^ f Bhlddi ***“« “ *• 
S h ° rem8mber f °™«* state* of existence. 

T Vi’i \ U TJ * (FnW mtni) sywti gwhi 

■ T.I. k; nbbaddheui. 
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They say that this woman, in the time of the Buddha 
Pudurauttara, was reborn in a noble family at ILunsavati. 
And when, on hearing the Master preach the Law, she had 
seen him exalt a certain Bhikkbuni to the chief place 
among those who remember former births, she (forming 
u resolve) aspired to the same distinction. 

And after wundering in worlds of gods and men for a 
hundred thousand aeons, she re-entered existence in a noble 
family at Benares, at a time when there was no Buddha 
upon the earth. 

Now there arose a quarrel between her and her brother’s 
wife. And when the other had given food to a Pacceka 
Buddha she (Bhadda) thought: 

** By giving him food she gets him into her own power.” 
And she took the bowl from tho hand of the Pacceka 
Buddha, and threw away the food, and filled it with mud, 
and gave it to him. 

And the multitude blamed her for a fool, saying, “The 
quarrel was between you and your brother’s wife, yet you 
did nothing to hrr ! What hurm has tho Pacceka Buddha 
done to you ? ” 

And she was put to shame by these words, and took 
the alins-bowl again and emptied out the mud, and washed 
it, and rubbed it with perfumed powder, and filled it with 
the four kinds of sweet food, and gave it into tho hand of 
the Pacceka Buddha, shining with butter of the colour of 
the inside of tho bloom of the lotus, and she uttered tho 
prayer: '* May my body become bright even as this food 
in the alms-bowl! " 

All the rest should be understood as before told in the 
story of the Thera Mahakassupo, (only adding that) the Thera 
took the right-hand road and went to the Blessed One at 
tho foot of tho Bahu-puttaka Banyan Tree, and this woman 
Bhadda Kupiluni took the left-hand road, and, since women 
had not then received permission to be ordained in Gotama’s 
Order, went to the grove of the women who had entered 
the Order of the Waudering Ascetics. 

Afterwards at the timo when Mahapajiipati Gotami 
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received the permission for women to enter (Gotama’s) 
Order, then this Then went to her, and from her received 
both the lower nnd the higher grade of ordination; and, 
striving after Spiritual Insight, attained to Arnhatship, and 
becamo endowed with knowledge of her former births. 

So the Master, seated at Jotavana, and assigning places 
to the Bhikkhunis in turn, placed this Theri first among 
those who remember their former births. 


II. Bhaddi Kaccdnd. 

Ekadasame nvfhdbhwnappattdnan ti mahatiyo abhinfta 
pattanain Bhadda Kaeeana aggi! ti dosseti 

Ek "'“ ««*» « j.ni mahabhirlui honti 

’* A»M-«,.k5 hi k,,,i« u a,„«b M . m 

*'* »* «><> [»".„, mhibhisa.pp.tu 

**“ k^u^uUnk,™ «,„khe,l ti . 

Bm1“k P '- S “. Ub .".“™"‘’ WS«U llukkulu the«. 

Bbmliln hacci„i(i „ attiro ettakum mk . 

bh -' id * s 

K &1 fr. . . TJZ SETS 

■dhinounqi. s« hi Mum * B “ \ ®* b “ ««■!> 

vam kula^he “; umuttara ^' u ldhakiilo Ilumsavati- 

dhammakatham sunam"Vmhamm " k^ n 8tttthu 

bhirtuuppattanaip agg thTn! Z1 ^ '* k * mi * ra « h3 * 

samsaritvii itnasmim hndrfk ‘w^atn devaruanussesu 

«*• w—* 

nkamsu. Si! vavapuutta hodh.^n , U ““ I11 * mul ? 1 
ApambhSge Rahulakumanup nima 

jatadivose va bodhisattn nil-H • - , l • 'Tawa 
nutam patva lokanuowdi * nrni va bodhinuinde sabhnfl- 
■ P» ^ Iokanuggnhsm karonto unupubbena Kupila- 
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vatthum agamma uiitlniun sangaham nkusi. Aparabhdgo 
parinibbute Sudd hods natuahdruje Mahdpajdpatl GolamI 
paucahi mdtugdma&atehi suddhim Satthu santike pubbaji. 
Itdhulnmdld pi Janapadukulyani pi theriyd santikatn gautvd 
pabbajimtu. Sd pabbujitukaluto pat thuya Bhaddd Kaccanut- 
therl t'eva pdkatu ahosi. Atba aparabhdgo vipussanam 
vaddbetva arubattum patvu abhiAAusu cinnavnsl ahosi, 
ekupallunke niainnd ekdvajjanuua kappusalasuhussddhikam 
asnnkhoyyum anu&sari. Tossu tusmim gune pukute jdte 
Sattba Jctuvano nislditvd bhikkhuuiyo patipatiya thuunnta- 
resu thupeuto imam therini mukdbhiAuapattduum ogguttbano 
thapeslti. 


11. Bhaddd KaecQnd. 

In the eleventh Sutta by the word* aw fidbhihiiappattdnurn 
be points out Bbaddu Kuccund as the chief urnong those 
who attained to the Great Gifts. 

Now, every single Buddha bus four followers, who are 
gifted with the Great Insight. But the rest of the disciples 
are not so gifted. For the rest of the disciples can recall 
a hundred thousand icons, but, on the other hand, these 
four, after attaining to the Great Gifts, can remember 
innumerable ages, a time longer than a hundred thousand 
awns. 

Now, under the dispensation of Our Master, those who 
had the power of remembrance were tho two chief disciples, 
and also the Thera Bukkutu and Bhaddd Kaccdiiu. 

These fuur were able to remember thus much. There- 
foro this Then came to bo called the chief uinoug those 
who have attained to tho Great Gifts. Tho name Bhaddd 
Kuccdnd was given to her because hor skin was beautiful, 
like gold (kaiicunu) ; nay, liko the very finest of gold. 
On account of this she came by the name Bhaddd KuAeand, 
nnd afterwards she came to be called Kaccdnu, which is 
a synonym for (her more usual designation) * the mother 
of Rdbulu.’ 
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Sl ie , too, had re-ontercd existence in a noble family at 
Hamsuvati, in the time of the Buddha Pndumuttara/and 

Tn^n u Y hMring th * Mmter ^ 

Truth) had seen h,m exalt a certain Bhikkhuni to the chief 
p ace among those who are endowed with the Great Gifts 
sho had aspired to the same distinction 

**7^ T’- * l " reb »™ in tho household 

" ,0 Sik7 *' “ ‘ h « «“ of a. birth of 

zTs r* 4 10 lh ; 

Rahnla. ’ who WBa named 

But, on the very day of hi* „ .. . 

went forth Anri Ji i l . U hirth, the Bodlusat 
went torth. And when he had attained tn r * • y 

under the Bo-Tree, he. out of mercy to th ? 

in due ecu™ to K.pU.„„h„, 

Afterwards, on the death of the great Kin» 

Mabapajiipoti, th. Got.,,, I, u^other „“h 

women, rccoivod ordination from the V hundred other 

tho mother of itdhula und Hi! i- And both 

entered the Order It,,p *"“ d “’ *>i»8 *• the Therl,. 

murmg *• 

Now, afterwards, . hen T Z.A t , K ““”' 

•Spiritual Insight and attained to ArXo'T ^ ° f 
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-and mens. And since her merit in P Y hmini th ° U * 
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12. Kinagotatuh 

Dvadasame lukhticlraradhariinan ti tlhl lukhehi samannu* 
gatam pamsukulum dharentluum Kisa gotami agga ti d asset i. 

Gotami ti tussii uiiinutn, tbokura kiluntadkiitukatta puna 
Iviaii Gotami ti vuccati. Ayuin pi bi Pudumuttarabuddlmkaio 
Hainan rut iyum kulagehe nibbatta Satthu dhummudesarmtu 
sununti Sutthurum ekain bhikkhunini liikhacivarudhurutiam 
•ggatthane {bopentom disvu udhikiirakammain kutvu tain 
tbiinantanim patthesi. 

Sa kapjmsalasahassani devamanussesu sarnsarit vii iniasmim 
buddhuppude Saratthiyain duggutakule uibbuttii vayappattu* 
kiile ekam kulatn ngamasi. Tattba nnm duggatakulaasa 
dhitii ti paribhavimstL 

Sii aparubhagc puttam vijayi. Ath’assii sammanam nknmsu. 

So pao’us* darako adhiivitva paridhavitva klltinavaye 
thito kiilam akasi. Tavdi soko udapiidL Sa : ahum imusmiqi 
yevn gehe kutaliibbiuiakkura butvii puttassa jiitakalato 
patthaya sakkarum pupunim. Ime mayhnm puttam babi 
cbaddetura pi vnyameyyun ti puttam auken’dduya: puttassa 
me bhcsujjam dethati gehndvarupatijxitiya vicurunt! dittha- 
ditthattbiinc mauussil: kattha te mutukns*a bhesujjam dittba 
pubban ti punim pakaritva pa rib a.sum karonti. 

So tesam kathaya n'evu saiiiiuttim gaccbati. 

Atbu num eko pagdita-puriso disvu: Ayarn puttasokena 
cittuvikkbepnm puttu bhavissati. Etissa puna bbcsajjum 
aiiiio na jitnUsati dnsabnlo va janissatiti cintetva evatn aha: 
Amnm tava puttassa bhesujjam anrio jnnanto niima n’ntthi. 
Nuderakeloke aggapuggulo dusabulo Dhuravihare vanuti. 
lassa santikara gantva pucchuhiti. 

Sa: saccam puriso kathetiti puttam adava tatbugutnssa 
buddbitsane nisinna-veluya parisapariyunte tbutvu: puttassa 
me bhesajjam detha bhagnva ti aba. 

Satthu tossu upanissnyani disvu: bbaddukun te Gotami 
kutum bhesajjutthuya idhagncchantiyii, guceba naguram 
pavuitvii kotito pattliayu sakalanagurum caritva y us mini 
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gehe koci matapubbo n’attbi tato siddbattbakara abarahili 
dha. 

Sa: eadhu bbonte ti tuttbamanosa untonagaram pavisitva 
patbume gelio yeva : dasabalo mama puttusaa bhesajjuttbiiva 
siddhattbakam abarapeti siddhatthakam me dethdti alia. 
Uanda Qotami ti nibnritvu adamsu. 

Ayum eva gahelutu ua salddi. Imaamira gebo koci 
matapubbo atthlti. 

Kim vadeai GotamI ‘ idha matake ganetum na aakkotlti. 
Tena h, akin, naham ga^hkmmi. Daaabak mam yuttba 
matapubbo attbi tato aiddatthnkuro na gunhapetiti ’ 

Si Mai; « myimeoa dutiy,* t.U w i ,-Ur.m g,„tvS 
cm,',,: Sakttlunngure cycm V,„ 

■«—3—* -rasLSr 

rano cah dbammo ti vatvii nntr im r i . ' 

im.m gitta. ih.:_ P ““^* 

No gSmidUmmo niganm,*. > ,ll la ,„ m(J 
Na cap ayam eka kalasaa dharamo 
Babbaasa lokmwa aadevakaaaa 
Kso va dbammo yndidam oniccatn ti 

A,h — 

fitrsjss: ' !ddbM ^‘ r-iittium 
au.’ «. suihi 8 . ;tham . lm; 
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Sattharum padakkhinnm katvil vunditvn bhikkbuni-upassnyom 
gantvn pabbnji. Uposampadam labhitva pana na cirasa’ eva 
yonisomanaaikare kurntnnm karonti vipussanum vaddhcsi. 
Ath’ussa Natthii imam obhiisa-gathum aha: 

Yo ca vassasatam jive appassam amatam padnm 
Eknharn jivitain seyyo passato amatam padan ti. 1 

Sa gathapariyosane nrahattam patta porikkbaravnlunjo 
parnmukkuttha hutva tihi liikhehi samannugatam civarum 
parupitvii vicari. 

Apambhiige Sattha Jetavano nisinno bhikkhuniyo pntipii- 
tiya thnnantaresn thapento imam thorim lukhacivurndhurii- 
nam aggnttbiine thapesiti. 


12. Kisdgofaml. 

In the twelfth Sutta by the words lukhaclmradhar&nnm 
(" those who wear a rough garment "), ho points out 
Kisagotaroi as the chief among those who wear rags of 
the three kinds of roughness, token from a dust heap. 

Gotaml was the name of this woman, but as she was 
(apt to be) soon wearied, they called her Kisa Gotaml 
(tho weakling). She, too, in the time of the Iiuddba 
Padumuttara was reborn in a noble family at Humsavati, 
and when (while hearing the preaching of the Law) she 
had seen the Master exalt a certain lihikkhunl to tho 
chief place among those who wear rough garments, ahe, 
stoutly resolving, aspired to the samo distinction. 

And, after wandering in worlds of gods and men for a 
hundred thousand seons, she was reborn in tho time of 
this Our Buddha, in a poor family at Savatthl. When 
she came of age she married. And she was treated with 
contempt, ns being the daughter of poor folk. 

I Jit or on she bore a son, and thereupon she was treated 
with deference. 


* Dhuomspstla, Title 114. 
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But when this child had come to an age to be able to 
run about hither and thither in play, it died. 

And she grieved, thinking: “In thia vory household 
where I had been stripped of all advantage and honour, 
I rose to dignity from the moment of my child’s birth! 
Surely these people will now try to cast out my son ! ” 

So she took her child upon her side, and wandering from 
door to door, asked at one house after another, “ Give ine 
medicine for my child! " And, wherever they saw her 
the people jeered at her, clapping their hands, and saying, 
" Where did you ever yet see medicine for a dead child! ” 
And yet, for all they spoke so, she could not understand. 

Now a certain wise man saw her and thought to himself- 
“This woman is distraught through grief for her child.* 
Hut though no other knows of any medicine for her, vet 
the Blessed One will surely know.” And ho spoke thus 
to her: “Fnend, there is no other who knows of anv 
medicine for your child. (But) He who i, greatest of all 
m the world of gods and men is dwelling in the Dhum 
Vihnra. Go then to him and ask him.” 

And -ho. thinking: “Thi. teUmg mo the truth," 

took her ton nnd[ went end Mood nt the hack of ,h. 
■Monthly, no the Mmmd On. „„ tho 

the leocher. And .ho mid U hint: ■■ Mooter, give me 
medicine for my child f e 

The Mooter,'teeing .hot doMiny in , to „ ^ 

. T “'’ “ *' 11 d »"° Gotuni, thnt you ohould 
eome h.ther for triton,! G, lb ,-, ow „ |d 

etnrttng from one end ..Ik through the .hole of it ond 

,n .houeeve, hoo„ do* hn. never ve, Icon, them go 
some white mustard-seed.” * ** o Lt 

And she answered: “That will I, master!” and iovful 
in heart, took hor wav town«n,J . , * anrt ‘ 

hoUM, she Mid, -iraZdO. n‘ 

meotnuf-med mcdicioe for e hi |j ' bi '° 

mustard-seed.” * h ° ,ve 0,0 80010 

“ Here, then, Gotami ” said , v 
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simply so, and she asked further, “ But has anyone ever 
died in this house ? ” 

“ What are you saying, Gotami ? The number of those 
that have died here can no man count! ” 

“ Then never mind, I must not accept the mustard-seed,” 
she said, “ The Blessed One told mo not to take it from 
any house where death has been.” 

But when she had gone in this same way to the second 
and to the third house, she thought to herself: “It will 
be the same throughout the whole city ! This thing was 
surely (fore)seen by the Buddha in his mercy and love.” 
And her heart was moved within her. And going forth 
out of the city, even to the open graveyard, she took her 
child by tho hand, saying : 

“Little onel - I thought death had befallen thee (alone), 
but lo! it is the law common to thee and to all man¬ 
kind ! ” 

And she put him down in tho graveyard, and uttered 
this verso: 

“ This is tho Law not only for villages or towns— 

Not for one family is this the Law, 

For all the wide worlds both of men and gods, 

This is the Law—that all must pass uwuv ! ” 

But when she had thus spoken, she went to the Master. 
And tho Master said to her: “ Bid you get any mustard- 
seed, Gotami f ” 

And she answered: “ The work of the mustard-seed is 
done ! (But) be you (now) a refuge unto me ! ” 

Then the Master spoke this verse to her (which is in 
the Dhammapadu) : “ To him who is wrapt in his children 
and his possessions, whose mind is distracted. 

To him comes death, bearing (all) away, even as the 
flood bears away the sleeping village.” 

And at the end of the verse, even as she stood there, 
she reached the Fruit of tho Paths, and she prayed that 
she might enter the Order. And the Master granted her 
wish. So, first paying solemn obeisance three times to the 
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Master, she went to the homo of tho Bhikkhunis and 
entered the Order. 

And after rising to the higher grade in tho Order, 
it was not long before, earnest in careful meditation, she 
perfected her Spiritual Insight. 

Then the Master, even as in a vision, spoke this verse_ 

Lot a man live a hundred years, 

Beholding not the Deathless State, 

Twerc better to have lived n single day„ 

The life of him who knows tho Deathless State. 


And at the end of the stanza she attained to Arahatship. 
And she became eminent in the greatest degree in the 
nght observance of the Eight Requisites, and used to don 
robes rough m the three (prescribed) ways. 

Afterwards, when the Master, seated at Jetavana, was 
assign,ng places to the BhikkhunI. one after another, he 

gave to this Then the chief place among those who wear 
too rough rube. 


13. SigAtukamdtd. 

“MhiWiW abhini- 
Titthannm Sigalukarnatil 0 gga ti dasseti 

Aram kira Pa'I'irauttatabuddhakaie kllU . 

Sr '• h * p ' tu,, 

l»«Uho|ipi!a , MjW,TOam™°^r 

kumuro ti numam ukanwu S5 >' * Tns,a ^'gahikii- 

kamita nama fti te^La- P ‘ C “ k5r W ««**■- 

.u.vi patiluidb^dhi S.t.hr3fe»bU b ‘ m r^ U ‘* , ‘ 
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saddhalukklmne abhinivitthahhilvam natva sappiiram kntva 1 
pasudaniyumen 'eva dhammnm deseti. Sii pi theri saddha- 
lakkhnnara ova dbunun katvii arahattam piipuni. Atha 
nam Satthii nparabhage Jctnvane nisiditvn bhikkhuniyo 
patipativu thanantarcsu thapento imam thorim saddhadhi* 
muttanam aggattbane thapesiti. 

Tberipiili vannana nitthita. 


13. Sifj&Iaknmatd. 

In tho thirteenth Sutta by the word# naddhddhimuttdnam 
(intent upon Faith) he points out Sigiilnkamata aa the 
foremost among those who are firmly established in the 
characteristic of Faith. 

They say that in the time of tho Buddha Padumuttara 
this woman waa reborn in a nobleman’s house at Ilamsavati. 
And when (on hearing the Law preached) she had seen 
the Master exalt a certain Bhikkbunl to tho chief place 
among those who are intent upon Fuith, sho, making a 
resolve, aspired to the same distinction. 

And, after wandering in worlds of gods and men for 
a hundred thousand scons, she, at the time of the birth of 
this Our Buddha, was reborn in tho Treasurer’s family, 
in the city of Iliijagaha. And having married into a 
family of equal rank with her own, she gave birth to a son. 
They called him young Sigiilnka. For this reason sho 
came to be named “ the Mother of Sigalaku." 

One day, when she had been hearing the Master preach 
the Law, she received Faith, and eutered the Order under 
him. 

From the time of her entering the Order she became 
gitted with laith to tho very utmost. 

And having gone to the Vihilra, to hear the preaching 
of the Law, she stood gazing at the bodily perfection of 
the Blessed One. 


JJUA.S. 1893. 
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The Master, perceiving that she was firmly established 
in the virtue of Faith, for her sake preached tho very 
doctrine m such wise as to fill her with belief. So this 
Theri also, making Faith the basis, reached up to Arahat- 
ab,p. And afterwards the Master, when seated at Jctavanu, 
signing places f the Bhikkhunls in turn, gave to this 
Iher. the chief place among those who are intent on Faith. 
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Art. XX. — The Late Appearance of Romance* and North 
in the Literature of China ; irith the ITUtory of the Great 
Archer, Tang Yii-cht. By Professor Leogf.. 

It is well known that, as Mr. Wylie has said, “Works of 
Fiction par excellence are not admitted to form a part of the 
Chinoso National Literature.” 1 Wo look in vain for such 
books in the Catalogue of the Imperial Library. In the 
Supplements to the Ch’un Ch’ift of Confucius, especially 
in that of Tso Ch’ift-ming,* wo find many narratives full 
of stirring adventure, which have secured for him the title 
of "The 1’roissart of China.” But his Work belongs to 
the department of history, and the finest passages in it 
owe their interest to the ability of tho author, whom tho 
late Stanislas Julien used to denominate, in his letters to 
me, “ Un grand £crivnin.” In the works of Lieh-tsze, 
who could hardly bo later than Tso Ch'ifl-ming,* and of 
Chwung-tszc/ we have a good deal of T&oist mythology 
and speculation; and, later on, Han Fei, J Hwai-nnn Tsze,* 
Ilan \ing,' Lift Hsiang,* and others supply us with a 
multitude of incidents and anecdotes, with now and then 
an apologue, employed to point the moral of some classical 
passage or important statement of the authoritativo writings 
ol the Schools to which they severally belougod. In the 

' Not™ on Chinese Literature, p. I6t. 

* »» to the personality. the dete, end errn the name of 

TW'sMti. what I hare written on these points in the prolrmmma to 

the Chilian Classics, roL ». ch. i tort. ir. It u wall established that hi* 
work made ita appuranco Tory early in the Han dynasty (e.r. 206). 

* Mayen describes Lieb-'IsM aa“a metaphssicijin whose period is assigned 
to the age immediately intending that of Confucius.” 

* tM the fourth century nx. Sse my Introduction to tha Tats of Taoism, 
Sacred flooki of the East, rol. xxtu. p. 5. 

* Died by his own hand in n.c. 236. 

* Or Lift An, King of Hwui-nan: also died by hit own hand in «.c. 123. 

1 Of the second century n.c. 

' Of the first century me. 
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Ll Sio of Ch’ii Yii’an, 1 and other pieces of composition, 
all poetical, classed with it under the name of “ The Elegies 
of Ch’ft,” we have more of the mythological and imaginative 
element, but still nothing that can be styled a novel or a 
romance. To find this, we have to come down to the Yilnn 
or Mongol dynasty of our thirteenth century; so late was 
the literature of China in blossoming into this species of 
composition. 

During the five centuries occupied by the Ch’in and Ilan 
dynasties there occurred the fires of Ch'in, which, no doubt, 
led to the loss of much of the ancient literature; and then 
ensued the researches of the government and scholars to 
recover and expound what of it could still be gathered up. 
In the first of our Christian centuries Buddhism was intro- 
duced into the country, and claimed possession of men’s 
minds, along with the reveries of Taoism, and the pure and 
calm rationalism of the Literati who had by this time adopted 
Confucius as their representative and hero 

through ° n .*?*** “ wo11 “ literary, prevailed 

through our Ainl. fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, amid 

JZfTt "“?.”*** *7—*% some native and 
some of foreign origin, till we come to the groat dynasty 

centuries.' "t™ S? ' ^ M for 

the Three ^^7^, ““ ^ 

»nd able men. having their avnipathST"” ^ "‘"7? 

Buddhism, the progress of whichT 7 mUcb Wlth 

scholars and officers of great eminence" r '™ {cd by 

there was the historiographer Fft Yi a T I ' D ' ” < ' "* StJ 

the Buddhistic system* I a „ r luU> °PP° nont 

"y«em. Later on there was Ilan Yu,* in the 

Ikr fifth mow u„i < hiV dLh£ Htn l ’ droWnW> th* fifth d«r of 

•f Trsr. u * UU “aBwoK-mod oa lh»l Usy and month 

^ VI hid laws {a nflie* tuulcr th. Mi ■ 

prssd historiosripht* by tb. f 0Bn d, r « ^ r J *“ “* 

Ck ‘“** U fB «). -»• Bt J Z' 1a T "" 

<* * St) . - Oss. Duk* of ^ “ n “ Wi “ 
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eighth and ninth centuries, canonized as Han Rung, or 
“ Duke of Literature.” Mayers describes him as ** foremost 
among the statesmen, poets, and philosophers of the dynasty, 
and one of the most venerated names in Chinese Literature.” 
nis essay agninst the relic-worship of Buddhism and the 
honours with which n bone of Buddha was received from 
the West, and admitted to the imperial palace, is still 
universally read,—the most celebrated State-paper and 
polemical diatribe in the world. Buddhism was not with¬ 
out its able defenders; and among them was a contemporary 
of Han Yu, called Lift Tsung-yiian, 1 a devoted Buddhist, 
a scholar also and a statesman like Han, and hnrdly 
inferior to him os un administrator and philosopher. They 
were both also celebrated as poets, and indeed poetry was 
cultivated throughout the dynasty more than it had been 
before. The rules thnt to this day are observed as to the 
length of the line, with the arrangement of the tones and 
of the ctesurnl pause, were first made in this dynasty. The 
names of Li T’Ai-po 1 and Tft Fft* stand out conspicuous 
among a host of other celebrated poetical writers, though 
neither then, nor before or after, has China given birth 
to any Epic poem, to be regarded as a romance in metre. 
Tftoism was also in vigour under the T'ang dynasty; and 
in the year 748* the omperor n*uan confirmed the old 
Chang family in the headship of it with the titlo of Tien 
S/ii/i, or “ Heavenly Master.” The hostility between Taoism 
and Buddhism came to a head during the short reign of 
Wft Tsung, and an edict was issued ordering the demolition 
of Buddhist monasteries and convents, and that monks 

1 til ^ 7C • T*zr-bin )9), sad known alao as Lia M- 

chiu <w m «>. from bU baniahmrnt >t s tims ot political diagram to 
tbe charge ot LiO-chAn district. 

* ^ ^ , with the local designation of Cb‘ing-lkn 

(W »£) • *- D - 

* tt iff . designated Tue -met ; with the local designation 

of Tft-Uag (ft ft). 

* *.». 841-S48. 
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Thl blow Sh ° Uld f rCtUrn * thc W “ V8 of common lifc 
I he blow was a heavy one, but Wft Tsung's rei-m soon 

£”° n !o fcjS “I ‘I’ 6 W ° Und8 ° f tho Bttdd W-t state 
began to be bound up by hu successor.* 

Within fifty years of the end of the T’ang dynasty 
there arose that of Sung The two *„ ,l g «*Jnasty, 

« long Augustan period of Hi ** CuHed 

dvnJv, C' n, ° s ? g 

three eentnn'oa • « j . “ Ui8> mtber more than 

number of dislin^Uhri writers^nd^ l “ P"*? 
exhibits. d ‘"‘nhers than it 

ch’fing,* Zz' 1 :**' tw ° br ° there 

Confueian learning and philosophy. “ To" t‘h • ^ 

and the early part of the twelfth K! , Centat 7, 

the Sus,* and also Sxe-ma ^ °, f 

Ifreat historian. Above all the tw’elftl * ‘ mUU,,ter Bnd 
illustrious by the labours of ChO 1 1,7"^ ”• ”“*! 
commentator of the ancient classics A, * \ . C , nt,C “ nd 
t^hing of Confucius and Mencius and t ' t, " Cal 

vainly, to carry a torch of m . * “ ttcn, P t,D &» though 

‘ acU *phy«ical speculation into 

' »T - ChrirtUaitr in China." 

mi 

(BJJ ifi), A.P. lOJS-tOM; MdCh’/Uw] tr Bn ^ M,D *-‘ io 

-d si- Ish,* (fl | J|))f 10S J« » -rwcu,^ ( JE *), 

* Tk» father Su H.ua , XV 
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all the great problems of human thought. Whatever he 
wrote possessed a wonderful charm and fosciuution of 
style. The scholars of his da}’ looked up to him as 
their oracle, and his views have over siuco been the 
standard of orthodoxy at the competitive examinations 
which belong to their country. 

In nil the succession of dynasties which I have thus 
imperfectly sketched, amid the varied productions of their 
scholars, abounding in interesting subjects of thought and 
finished elegance of style, which can hurdly be paralleled 
iii other literatures, we do not meet with any romance or 
novel properly so called. 

The rise of the Yiiun, or Mongol dynasty, took place soon 
after the middle of our thirteenth century, and it was 
signalized by the appearance of what the Chinese ac¬ 
knowledge to be the first and best of their romanced 
histories. The name of the book is San Ktco Chih Yen /, 
that is, “The Expanded Narrative of the History of tho 
Three Kingdoms.” It relates vividly and romantically tho 
closing events of tho famous Han dynasty, embracing 
rather less than a century, from a.d. 198 to the beginning 
of tho Tsin dynasty in 265. Foreign students generally 
suppose that we have in it tho history of tho period, and 
not such a history romanced. Even writers, with such a 
scbolurly reputation as the late Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
ascribe it to Ch’fin Shau, 5 an author of onr fourth century. 
He wrote tho dynastic history of "The Three Kiugdorus." 
which is not a bad history of its kind, but iu no way 
superior to several others. If all the dynastic histories 
of China came within an appreciable distance of the 
“ Expansion ” of Ch’Rn’s volumes, no other country would 
have a record of its heroes aud their achievements com¬ 
parable to it for genius and attractiveness. 


* E ■ S ft s. 

* vZr • "'iJJiann' “ Midair' Kingdom," rtTi»«d oJilioa, rot. i. 

p. 677. 
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That expansion was executed by a Lo Kwan-cliung,‘ 
of the \uau dynasty; but beyond his name, as recorded 
by Mr. Wylie, I have not been able to discover any 
particulars ubout him. It is enough for his fume to lie 
recognized as the writer of the finest historical romance 
of which literature can boast. Certainly the pages of no 
other have wiled from me at different times the sleep 

to ir Dy 'tit Ui8 eiarapl ° led * attempt 

but hTw l , » “ 0St ' rap0rUUt e *** uoi ^eir history. 

other h T and alone.” No 

other has thus far been made, either “ similar or second” 

The short occupancy of the throne of China bv the 
descendants of Jenghis’ deserves a fuller study than it 
has yet received from European Sinologues 

impetus to dramatic writ in,/ tl L “ greal 

b... b™. Wd % To Bmni T ” f wU * 

*" **■*'—« a. 

1 Note* on Chiorm literature, p. Kj( 

The •orerriptu ot the Yuan dvnzutr „» a „ 

■When Kublai [fa Jt S| . . “ a S oI “» nice. 

***» in 1271 to foci hinuelf* «J an) ^ ^ <* Jooghk. 

(8i & *). °ar of hi. miaiatcra, *u^J\uV ^ ***’*'"* 

“ the dynamic till. 0 f hi, ml,, with . ’ amum YlUa (%) 

lenn. = •• fint end Krraiea," in th, fini . . ' *° *** “^entioa of that 

* jenjh,. ( T» ri wi y Zu?r t rr~*' i *• 

*iU. by which hi. raual, hailed the ^bkl^’ *“ ‘ h ° 

««»rful oonqnert, of hi, e«I T h “* Uln " 120fl . »“<* the roc- 

A S ±, cu ski k ,- „ lrt ‘ •* “ — 

err: j* ~ 

“• fci '- ■- ■■ ~ - 

(ft S) Tartar tnbe. «i d t, fc. anee. J ** »■*«*. 

Pekin M ,1 , TOiuuIermhU p^ of th. \L , " 

for shoot a century (1116—1234) ' ’ " Uai againM the later Sung 
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which strove with the second sovereignty of Sung for the 
possession of the empire. One collection, embracing 
specimens of all these varieties of “ Light Reading,” may 
be referred to in passing. It bears the name of “ The 
Ten Men of Genius; ” 1 and after mentioning the titles 
of some of the works contained in it, I will pass on to 
the story of “The Great Archer,” which I first thought 
of as the subject of this Paper, without the preliminary 
matters through which I have been groping my way to it. 

The first work in this collection is “ The Expanded 
Narrntivo of the Ilistory of the Three Kingdoms,” of which 
1 have already spoken;—in 120 chapters or books, each 
of about the same size as a chapter in one of Sir Walter 
Scott's novels. 

The second is the novel of “ The Good Mate,”* an 
admirable translation of which was published in 1829 by 
the late Sir John Francis Davis under the title of “Tbo 
Fortunate Union,” in twenty books. 

The third is the Yii Chino Li, 1 which was translated 
in French both by Remusat and Julien, under tho title 
of “ The Two Cousins,” also in twenty books. 

The fourth is tho Piny Shan Lang Yen* of the same 
size as the two others, also translated by Julien, under 
tho title of “ Tho Two Young Accomplished Ladies.” 

The fifth is Shui llu Chttan , 5 or Record of tho Brigands 
about tlte Hwai aud other rivers in the early part of the 
twelfth century, and their pacification, written by a Shih 
.Nai-ar of the Yuan dynast}'. In seventy books. 


‘ + * 

‘ » & fc • Th« title is taken from tbs first ode in tbe Shih Kin;. 

* H 

* ill $5 • Mr. Wyli. describe* this u “a Ule with very little 
plot in it,” tho author h&ring seemingly rxhautod his efforts in description, 
diniogufl, end the figures of rhetoric generally. 

* 7|C Hi • Writua by Stub Nii-sa (j£ g £), tb. Tuna 
.dynasty. 
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I need not specify the names of the other five works 
in the collection. The whole contains 3 86 chapters, and 
the student who has mnde himself familiar with them 
may be considered as fairly acquainted with “ The Light 
Reading” » which the literature of China supplies. 

The “ Expansion of the History of the Three Kingdoms " 
stands out pre-eminent among these romances und novels, 
but there is another book closely resembling it which, how¬ 
ever, is not reckoned among them. This is the “ Tuny C/ulu 
Lxrh KtcoChih," 1 or “History of the various States or King¬ 
doms during the time of the Eastern Ch4u.” Mr. Wylie 
observes that “ though written in the form of a novel, it 
differs less from authentic history probably than any other 
in the same category.” Some Chinese writers bare said 
that Us truthfulness is what has kept it from being counted 
among other romances. It is not M brilliantly written as 
The History of the Three Kingdoms,” but its narratives 
are nearly a. full 0 f interest. The two have often brought 
£ " 7 ^e gre-ater historical novels of Sir Walter 

bcott, and his “Tales of a Grandfather.” The former 

f‘ Dd P ictur <* ot chivalry and descriptions 
Idly Tm, qUICter * but tender and 

th lo3r U T r ^ W ° rk Us ■ vivid sketch 

ot the long period, from the reian of ki,,„ ir - 

is b >- "r * «■; - 

ballot unregulated cmirire . Im'*!,“ th< ’ 

“»£»d to .hi 

- •£& S ttz tt ;'Z:V h ™ g 

' ln K the government in the hands 
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of hi* minister*. Jli* natural powers, however, were great; 
and while apparently indifferent to things around him, he 
was taking cureful note of the characters of his officers, 
and revolving the ambitious projects of his house. Those 
projects had appeared so early as n.c. 888, 1 when the then 
count of Ch’il had assumed the title of king. The usurped 
title was soon abandoned—for a time 5 —in consequence of 
the vigour of the king of Chiu, but it was publicly and 
defiantly* resumed in n.c. 704 by the count Wftn, known 
to us as king Wft, and hud been borne by his successors 
on to Chwung. Chwang succeeded to a territory, greatly 
enlarged by the encroachments of his predecessors on tho 
neighbouring Stutes; and when he awoke, or emerged, from 
his period of indolent enjoyment, it soon appeared that he 
was not less ambitious than any of them. In n.c. 606 ho 
undertook an expedition northwards against a tribe from 
the West, which had fled from the aggressions of the 
powerful States of Ch’in and Trio on its territory, and 
sought to take refuge under the tutelage of tho king of 
Ch&u, in the district of Ld-hwlln, lying south from the 
river Lo. 4 This expedition brought him to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital, and tho king sent his congratulations 
to him on his success against tho refugee tribe by an envoy, 
to whom he showed his hand in making enquiries about 
tho nine Tripods of Yii, which hod come down from that 
founder of the Feudal state, through tho dynasties of Ilsii 
and Shang, aud were regarded as palladia of the kingdom. 
Baffled by the ingenuity of the envoy, Chwang commenced 
his return to Ch’tl, und on the way’ had to encounter a 
powerful insurrection, which gave occasion to the first 
appearance of our Great Archer. 

When the count-king started for tho north from his 

1 Under this rear b tho $£ fl} I 2 • 

> Inn.c. 878. 

» « Defiantly,” the King of Chiu haring related in 706 to unction the 
amumption of tho title. 

* The entry, under 606, if M ?§ • 
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capitul of Ting,' he had left the government under the 
charge of lau 3 \ ueli-chiao, his chief minister, associating 
with him several other great officers in whose fidelity he 
had more confidence. This precautionary measure, however, 
was fruitless. The minister knew that' the king suspected 


« The name of the capital of Ch’fl from the time of kin* Wd; e little 
wej north from the preeent departmental city of Ching-chiu in Hd-pei. 

* 1110 Ti, “ <5? it) » numerou. end .iUtinguhhed elan in Ch’d 
and many member, of it had been eminent in their aerrieo of .be State - no 
on. more » than the minuter of king CMng (*. c . 671-«M), .ho ha. come 
down to u. with the doeignation of T.rc-W.n ( '-f- ^) 

The etory of hi. birth remind, n , o( lb , l^ roJ t .,‘ Romoln. end Rrmna. 
Hi. grandfather, Tuu Zo-io (R £ ft), had marrud a daughter of ,b. 
Connt of tun, and died after .be bad W, . «, n „.m«i Po-p| <{(, H-) 

tz Tr 1 w,,h h,,r chuj ,o b « -*• s?J£i 

svu.•» -• 

.b.. „... „ ZZ Z”S 

the prinecM became with child, Thru inrW .v » IWU 1 W “ 
not .Uhing to let he, daughter', ,h.« T T ^ 

epertmrnt, and gate out that ahe wu m r rr , ’ , * e0Bll,,r ^ h ' T ,0 aB 

wen, bark in dbgtao. , 0 Cba W iho^T 7 ^ *“ b0rB ' ‘" d I ** t 
happened, the Coontem of Yiin wrtm' I W hu * ,WUMl wh *‘ h,J 

to be thrown ..ay in ,hcJlj£ ** "'*» “ * -* ««* « 

of Yo-ehin. It happed that «b/o,uM ^, n ^ * dr P art « u '°‘ 
nurvb, and iaw a ti?m rT .. 1l ^i < - . * bunting Dear the 

not. it ha tending arreral arrow. dfaohawtd^J^'* fT!** * blch ^‘ her P*** 
»» watching Oter and .uckling , n ln ,l t „ ° raed oul tb * 1 ,h « l * ra “ 
told hi. .if. of ,b. prodigy. •• Jt L ^ hoB1 " aBd 

caoMtl to be thrown away” And .> tl '* **“ “"*• “ wbum 1 

ttuir daughter, mgi ”L| tZS**** the ** »< 

had been ao wonderfully prr.«rt„l lb<t the " ho *» life 

It .a. accordingly brought home to ’ P ror * * S"* 1 “ J K 00 ^ man. 

3 ™ ssiissLtir trs 

in the tret*!* of the State, ." uc h M Z '• C< ’”‘ I,, ® ren - 0U “ r »«“» 

mi ^'- “ u -l-ttht, be ..miUrly n °* recriTe ,im P 1 I “ 

information about them. * P *“*“ ^ *• had the noceeaary 
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him, and had long been meditating rebellion, when the 
expedition to the North afforded him the opportunity which 
he desired. lie procured the assassination of the men who 
were intended to keep him in check, collected a considerable 
force, raised the standard of revolt, und hurried northwards 
to intercept the king on his southward march. The two 
forces met at u place called the Dyke of Chong, where the 
king offered favourable terms to the rebel if he would 
return to his duty; but negotiation was ineffectual. A 
sharp engagement ensued. Yueh-chiuo was famed for his 
strength and archery; and while king Chwang, according 
to the fashion of the time, was fiercely beating tho drum 
in tho front seat of his chariot, thereby urging his troops 
to advance, on arrow narrowly missed him, and lodged in 
the drum-stand. Another followed with as good an aim, 
so that the king was frightened, and sounded a retreat, 
which would have been disastrous, but for the arrival of 
two fresh divisions of his army. Tho fortune of tho day, 
however, remained with the rebel. Ilis arrows were found 
to be half as long again as those of the ordinary size, and 
the soldiers gathered in groups, disappointed and despond¬ 
ing as to tho result of the contest. King Chwang sent 
round a falso report that there were only two such long 
arrows, which Tiiu had brought with him from a temple 
in the capital. This somewhat reassured tho minds of the 
men, but orders were issued to continuo the retreat to the 
south, ns if the only safety were in escaping from the enemy. 

This retreat, however, was not a flight, but a stratagem. 
Having satisfied tho remonstrances of his geuerals, the 
king hurried south to tho river Ch’ing, in the present 
department of An-lfi in Ilft-pei. There he stopped, but 
did not cross the stream. Having divided his followers, 
and placed them in ambush, he made with a third body 
os if he were turning again to the North. It turned 
out as he expected. When news was carried to ^ ueh-chi&o 
that tho king had fled, ho hastened after with all his 
followers in pursuit; and, in one day and night, by a 
wonderful effort, they got to the bridge over the Ch'ing. 
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On the north of it some troops of Ch'fl wore cooking 
their breakfast; but, at the appearance of their pursuers, 
they forsook their vessels, and ran in a northward direction. 
The rebel urged his men to follow them, crying out, •• When 
we have taken the king of Ch’A we will prepare our 
breakfast.” They soon came up with the rear of the 
fugitives, the commander of whom, pretonding to be a 
friend, told Tau to push on quickly, if ho would take 
the king. His men continued their march at the top of 
their speed, and came up with another detachment of the 
royal army. Iu leader also pretended to be a friend, 
and told him that the king had not yet got so far; but, 
«ud he, « lour men are exhausted. You must let them 
have a meal; otherwise they will not be able to fight.” 
The rebels accordingly began to prepare a meal; but, before 
H was ready they were surprised by a strong force under 
be two brothers of the king, and fled with their leader to 

Ind Z i TV thG bridgC ° VCr th0 

and got to It only to find it broken down. The king’s 
stra age,n was now manifest. If 0 had concealed hinJdf 

Lk to Te^tb ' an<1 ’ a * 90011 " S tb0 "W- turned 
to hi \ I T 10 r* U,t ° f hlm ' hnd <»*"* the bridge 
l^cuT off T„ ? 0h * 0hiAO,8 retUrn 10 ‘he south wts 
2 l,e — h - <- 

language by a discharge of arrtra* f rom ,,,t,uItm S 

just at this moment. 14 , hla , rnen * wbe »> 

stepped forward from the royal rank 
general to allow him to try hi skuhn^K^ 8 ®^ - tb ° 
the rebel. This was Yaiu-'v;,.,.!,; J h?* 7 “^ ,n5t 
Uncle Yang, our •* Great Archer.” ’ ” " Ug ' 8ha ’ thttl ia > 

whi d h i he #o,,ght ' Yang 
formidable opponent. “ The ’ ^ abou,od out his 

arrows. I have h td r “ 100 for our 

niy own against it Let -" ur 8 1,1 and would fain try 
gumst it. Let us take our stand on the abuU 
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ments of the bridge which still remain, nnd ench shoot 
three arrows, and boldly await the result, be it life or 
death.” After some parley, the other agreed, only stipu¬ 
lating that he should be allowed to shoot his three arrows 
first. “ Three arrows! ” cried Yung, “ what have T to 
fear, though you shoot a hundred arrows P the one of us 
thnt slips to ono side, shall not be accounted a brave man! ” 

On this Yueh-chi&o drew his bow, nnd discharged an 
arrow, confident that it would go through his adversary’s 
skull. But he was in too great a hurry. To bo hurried 
shows a luck of skill: the skilful man is never in n hurry. 
Yang saw the arrow coming, and hit it with the end of 
his bow, so that it fell into the water, while he shouted, 
" Quickly shoot; quickly shoot.” The rebel placed a 
second arrow on the string, took heedful aim, nnd sent it 
off with all his strength. But Yung stooped down, nnd 
let it pass over his head. “ You said,” cried Tau, “ that 
there was to be no slipping aside. Why did you crouch 
down to avoid the arrow ? You are not a bravo man! ” 
'* You have still the third arrow,” retorted Ysng “ I 
will not try to avoid it, but if it do not hit me, it will be 
ray turn to shoot.” The other thought that with this arrow, 
if he did not step aside, he would be sure to hit him; and 
thereon, standing quite straight, he discharged it, shouting, 
at the same time, “A hit.” And it went right for the 
mark; but when it came near, Yang, who stood firm, and 
made no movement, opened his great mouth, caught the 
arrow in it, nud with his teeth held it fast by the poiut. 

By this time, the rebel’s heurt misgave him, and he 
would fniu have slunk away, but his character and word 
kept him in his place, und ho called out, “Yes, you may 
shoot now; but if your three arrows all miss, it will be 
my turn ngnin.” “ Ho would be an apprentice at the 
trade,” cried Yung in reply, “who should need three 
arrows to do for you; a single arrow will be enough to 
muke you fall by my hand! ” His words still more 
disturbed the mind of Yueh-chi&o, and Yang then mode 
as if he were adjusting the arrow, and raised his bow. 
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but without the arrow on it, drawing the string at the 
same time os if ho were shooting. IIU opponent heard 
the twanging of the bow, and thinking the arrow was 
on its way to him, moved to the left to evude it “A 
fine fellow you are,” cried Yang. •• to speak of its not 
be.ng bravo to slip on one side! The arrow is still in 
my hand!” TAu shouted back, “He U not a good 
archor who is afraid of his opponent's moving." Yang 
again went through the same pretence of shooting, and 
the other slipped hastily to the right. Just at that 
moment, our archer looked steadily at him, put his arrow 

th ™ ,8ed thc how ' ,,nd «nt the missile right 

hrough the brain. 80 it was that TAu Yuek-ckiAo, who 

of ChT H1 9C 'T i. ye u r8 J Chi0f mini8tor of ,hc kingdom 
of Ch Q died, at the bndgo of Ch'iug by the hand of 

the small officer, Yang Yfl-chJ. 

of?h. n "t U r‘” am wm “ «»< 

of ho rebel,. Th.ir .kughtored bodie, la, about in beau, 

among the rovul kindred and * " gh con,marid 

king on the 'right in his w J mad ° * Up P° rter of lho 

on before wo come to the recordIf T' ^ **"! 

nrcherv. At thU ” of h,s ne ** great feat of 

over twenty. ° us i ean could not have been much 

in 691. and *i»U "he »i'xt !'" S Chwan S Lu8 P«*«i away 

- the great north! ZfJ?™ K ’“* 
and their armies of 810 nre »t war; 

Yen-ling, which U htuT t' ^ ^ ° tllCr in Chan g» ttt 
of the department K’ai-fang °\ ° f th ° districU 
called P’an Tarn? Wfl a , . ® da - v a general of Ch’Q, 

onlookers behind ihe carap° had '° “ ° f 

hit what we call the bullteye Whil st? “ 9UCCeMion 
their applaud Yang Yft-ebl draw ° “ W * re " hon,in & 
" Were comes t£ areher \ h T’ ■“? ** 

^- d «l Pan. who «daimeT"i? w^U ' 

wnat u my archery 
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inferior to Uncle Yang’s?” and Yu-chl himself replied, 
“ You can only hit the red heart of the target, which 
is not a wonderful thing, but can you go through a willow 
branch at a hundred paces off?” “What do you mean,” 
asked many of the beholders, “ by cleaving a willow at 
such a distance ? ” Yang said, “ A friend once put a mark 
on a leaf of a willow, and from the distance of a hundred 
paces I sent an arrow right through it.” “ Here is a willow 
tree,” said the others, “ will you try such a mark now?” 
The archer agreed to do so, and they all in great glee 
said, “ To-day we shall sec the spirit-like archery of Uncle 
Yang.” So they put a black murk on a leaf, and made 
Yang take aim at it from the appointed distance. The 
arrow whizzed forth; and, not seeing it full to the 
ground, they ran to examine the tree. There, sure enough, 
it was, sticking by its point in the branch, having gone 
right through the centre of the leaf. 

“It is but a chance hit,” said P’un Tang, turning to 
his rival. “If you will allow me to mark in order three 
leaves, and then hit them, one after the other, I will 
acknowledge your marvellous skill.” “ I may not be able 
to do so,” said Yang, “but I will try;” and then the 
other on three leaves at different heights wrote the 
characters for one, two, three. Yang looked nt them well 
to muke sure of them and their numbers; and then going 
to his place, he took three arrows, and wrote on them the 
same characters, one, two, three. Ilaving done this, he 
discharged them, ono after another, and each hit the proper 
mark. All bowed to him, and praised him os indeed the 
archer with the spirit-hand. 

P'an Tang joiued in the congratulations, but still he 
was discontented, and wished to show what ho considered 
his own peculiar ability. " Your archery,” he said to 
Yang, “ is indeed good ; but still, in the strife of men, 
it is strength that must carry off the palm. I can send 
an arrow through several buff-coats, and I should like to 
show tho feat to the gentlemon.” “ Do so,” was the 
general cry, “ we should like to see it.” Having called 
J.fc.JLS. 1893. 53 
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•ereral of their heavy-armed followers, they made them 
take off their thick buff-coats. Five of these were placed 
together, and then they said “Enough,” but P’an made 
them add other two. “Seven buff-coats,” they said, “can 
hardly be less than a cubit in thickness; how Jan an arrow 
he sent through them?” The pile was suspended on the 
target and P’an walked to his placo the hundred paces 
off took up h.s black carved bow, and laid on it an arrow 
w.th a wolfs tooth for a point. Standing steady and 
erect, wuh h.s left hand as if it were laid against mount 
T 4;, and h„ nght as ,f it were supporting an infant, he 
sent the arrow forth “A hit!” he cried, as the sound 
of.ts collision came from the target, and all shouted “A 

aUloTff ‘ , ^ " rr ° W! ” Tt had indeed gone through 

finnlv fTX tHC X beh, ' nd * and ^ sticking 
firmly ,n it, like a nail driven through a board The 

gvnenil s face wore on it the consciousness of his success, 

and he a as tolling the soldiers to take the pile with the 

arrow through it, and carry it through tbf 

•right, when they were stopped by, b “ “ 

“Wait a lit tin till t i . -V ' on 8» cried out, 

wait a little till I also shoot an arrow” •* Yo« ” «bJ 

all responded, “let us see »b« , .. , ' ' es> 

Yam*?” but b» aa i onderful strength of Undo 

S*.Lr' jytSS a? *? d “ •'«“ 

. mo,ho* of ending hi . ....» a 1 h 7 

ho fitted hi. arrow to the . t!,M ° WOrd ® 

as the bow twanged, “ All riol f» a *°. nt '* ° ff ' * a - vin ^ 
of Fan’s arrow his went not ' b . 8 k tn " pllt to the hpad 
too low, neither to the W b. ** '"breadth too high or 

» th. «a ,fTbrt .11. if r ‘° ' hQ w ‘- 
“• huffco.,. ,„„ ct '%“*?• i! through 

*;7 jl h^ x upi r ■ , “ king ii "“ 

out thdTto^^'Van Tangos' i^b With ° Ut puttin S 
come; he acknowledged Y un ,»’« °^ ' rM at last over- 

have not y OU r admirable hand 7 ” 8Up0n ° nt y» and “id, “I 

A procession hurried off with tb« • . 

the trophy through the 
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camp, taking the two archers with them. It passed near 
king Kung himself, and the leaders of it recounted what 
the men had done, and concluded by saying, “Since our 
army has such archers in it, why need we be anxious 
about the thousands and myriads of the soldiers of Tain f ” 
The king’s reception of tho announcement damped their 
enthusiasm. “ \ ictory,” said he iu a rage, “ is gained by 
the skilful arrangements of the general, and does not 
depend on the chance hit of an archer.” To the two men 
he said, “ 1’ho art of which you boost is sure to be the 
occasion of your death.” He seemed to be specially offended 
with our hero, took away his arrows from him, aud forbade 
him to shoot any more. Downcast and ashamed. Uncle 
k ung slunk uwoy from the royal presence, but his disgrace 
did not last long. A general, but indecisive, engagement 
took place between tho two armies next day, when Ch'ft 
had rather the worst of it, and a son of king Kung was 
taken prisoner, and carried off by one of tho generals of 
Tain The battle wus renewed tho day after, tho captive 
prince being carried in front of the fight where it was 
fiercest, to damp the courage of the men of Ch’A, and 
infuriate their king, who had deprived himself moreover 
of tho assistance of his able and trusty Yang, for whom 
he hud substituted another officer to take his place by 
himself in his chariot. Amidst the heat of the eugugemeut, 
a general of I'sin, who was watching king Kung’s chariot, 
discharged an arrow which hit tho king iu his left eye, 
eutirelv destroying it! Who could help him uow ? Amidst 
his terrible pain, he yet called for the Great Archer, Yang- 
Yti-chi, to be brought to him. This was soon done, but, 
as tho king hud ordered the day before, Yang had not a 
single arrow with him. Tho king gave him two of his 
own arrows, described the dress and appearance of tho 
Tsin general who bad shot him, and sent him nwuy at 
once to avenge his wound. As fast as his horses could 
carry him, \ ang galloped into tho army of Tsin, and 
seeing a loader answering to tho king’s description, drove 
his chariot near to him, crying out, “ How darod you. 
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Caitiff, to injure our lord?” and, before the other could 
reply, Yang’s arrow had gone through his throat, so that 
he fell dead to the ground. The men of Tsin, however, 
gathered round the corpse, and succeeded in carrying it 
off, while Yang returned to the king, with one arrow still 
in his hand, and reported, “By Your Majesty’s good fortune. 
Great king, I have shot the man in tho green robe, with 
the curling heard and whiskers.” The king, of course, 
was delighted, took off his own robe, and gave it to Yang, 
ordering him to receive a hundred arrows, all pointed with 
wolves’ teeth. A retreat on tho part of Ch’fi, however, 
was necessary, and led to further distinction for our hero.* 
Taking his position in the rear of the retiring forces, he 
plied his arrows on their pursuers; one and another were 
slain as they ventured to tho front, so that opportunity 
was given to the other detachments of the Ch’ft arrnv to 
concentrate their strength and renew the battle. The 
day closed without any decisive result, though Tsin had 
the better of it. 

King Kung, however, arranged with his principal com- 
mandcr Prince Ying-ch’i, suspending operations till ncx t 
day, to allow tho men a rest which was necessary • thev 
should then fight the battle out. But this plan wm 
strangely frustrated. First, reinforcements from tho Stoics 
of Lfi and Wei arrived to strengthen the array of Tsin • 
and next, the prince commanding that of Ch’ft suddenly 
gave way to a weakness to which he was occasionally liable* 
and against which he had been warned by the king jr' 
was too fond of strong drink, and, when he once took a cun 
was unable to stop. By the contrivance of one of tho 
generals of Tsin he was led to taste, and then, through 

s “ attrt d r g k r ir «*■ 

h U r t r to ,r and con8ult about what 8h ° u,d doT 

but he could give no response. A general retreat to it,! 
south was ordered, nnd the commander was cm i 

•*?*»-; - v» g 

a band of 300 chosen archers to bring up the rear. The 
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helpless prince could not be roused to do anything for 
himself. Yung caused him to be tied down in a carriage 
with leathern thongs, and so managed to bring him off. 
King Kung also, who was fond of the man, sent him a 
soothing message, but it was in vain. After what had 
occurred, he could not resume bis command, and meet his 
former associates. lie committed suicide, and disappears 
from history. 

On his return from the campaign, in which he had per¬ 
formed such important services, our Great Archer was, 
no doubt, considered a more important man than he had 
been before. The State of WCl, though the oldest of all 
the Chiu States, had long remained in obscurity, and the 
first mention of it in the text of the Ch’un-Ch’itl is iu 
B.c. 584. As its power and resources increased, it became 
an enemy of Ch’fl, hardly less dangerous than the great 
northern State of Tsin. Its territory was in the present 
Chiang-sft, along tho lower waters of the Yang-tszo Chiang, 
and on the sea-board, und this position made its people 
skilful in naval warfare. It was thus on tho waters of the 
Chiaug that it curae into collision with Ch'ft, whoso centre, 
as we have seen, was in IIA-pei. On tho laud it was long 
inferior to Ch’A, but superior to it on tho river; but as timo 
went on, it learned to take the field with its forces against 
its powerful adversary, while Ch’d, ou its part, built a fieet 
of war-boats, und contested with the othor tho supremacy 
of the river. 

After tho battle of Yen-ling, Uncle Yang seems to have 
been employed in an important command on tho borders 
of tho Chiang, to watch and guard against any hostile 
attempt on the part of Wft. Notwithstanding the wound 
which king Kung received in that engagemont, ho lived 
on till 560, when ho was succeeded by his son, known as 
king K’ang. Another of his sons flod at the same timo 
to \VQ, and next year the king of that State, called ChA- 
fan, sent an expedition under tho command of his son, 
prince Tang, against Ch’A. This was met and defeated 
by our hero, who also killed, by an arrow from his bow, the 
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prince, its leader. King Chft-fan announced the event to 
Tain, and begged its ruler to convoke a great meeting of 
the States, and organize an invasion of Ck’fl 0 n a grand 
«cale. The meeting was held, but no hostile movement waa 
undertaken against Ch’fl in consequence. The action of 
Wa in attacking Ch'ft, while the people were in mourning 
for the death of the.r ruler, was universally condemned. 

had thereby violated a long-recognized custom of the 
States, by which it was sought to lessen and mitigate the 
frequency and fierceness of the wars between them. '* Br 
this attack of Ch’ft while in mourning f or the death of 
its king, said one of tho speakers, •• Wfi has brought the 
faster on itself, and does not deserve our sympathy or 

Only once again have I found mention made of Yang 
Yfi-ch! m the Narratives of the several States,” and that 
men ,on is m connection with his death. He must have live! 
nearly to. or beyond, the fourscore years, frequently assigned 

“ ‘ he hm ; t T '^ roas hum “» Hfe. Hostilities, we are told 
broke out afresh between Wft and Ch’& i n 547 ’ 

i’n "’rir 1111 ! St r C ; “ thC ^ rC8Cnt dc P f,rtmc »t of Lii-chAiT 
in An-hfli, about tho principality of Shfi-chiA „ • n ’ 

which had transferred to Wu its allegiance to Ch’u Vnl f' 

punish them, king K'ang sent a force undlr iL * . 

of his minister Ch’U Chin. 

expedition, and begged the minister to allow him t 
on before the main body of the troons «* V *° 80 
O General,” was the rc'ply - ho rl tr “ oId * 
insignificant. There is no'fear of our not “ 

Y ° U f Berf * in - unxiety.” The other repli^wi^* 
sure to come to the rescue of the rebels T K i ^ “ 

accustomed to resist its forces and am f T* ° Dg ***“ 

.ho„M die i„d„i„ g 1 

h«nng him .poak of u C b,„ 

alarm and compassion, but Yarn? fedln 8 «t 

h.« , 0 ,„ nSco „ r Uh for thi '” 
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to my Borrow I have had no opportunity to do bo. Now 
my hair has changed its colour, or fallen out. I may fall 
ill any morning, and die in ray bed; and you, 0 minister, 
will bo the cauao of my so passing away.” 

The minister, seeing his determination, acceded to his 
request, only sending the great officer Hsl 11 wan with 
him to assist him. They then marched to the city of 
LI, where they encountered t-rnei, a younger brother of 
tho king of WG. and the premier Ch’ii KG-yuug, 1 hastening 
at the head of a large force to the relief of Shu-chiG. 
Hsi Ilwun wished to wait for tho arrival of tho main force 
before attacking, but Yang said, "The men of " G are 
skilful only on the water, but now they have left their 
boats, and come on the land. Archery and chariot-fighting 
are also strunge to them. Let us attack them at once, 
while they are not prepared to receive us.' \\ itk this, he 
took his bow and quiver, and commenced Bhootiug, c\er\ 
arrow doing its work of death, and the troops of WG 
retreating out of his reach. Our Archer followed them 
till he met KG-yung in his chariot, and shouted to him, 
" Traitor to your State, how dure you look me in tho 
fuce?” At the tamo time he was about to shoot, but, 
Ku-vung turned his chariot, and lied with the speed of 
the wind. Y r ang, said in astonishment, “ Uuve the men 
of WG also become thus skilful at chariot-driving ' 

Ilardly were these words out of his mouth, when, from 
four directions, there appeared a number ol chariots, pro¬ 
tected by plates of iron, and crowded with the best archers 
south of the Chiang, which formed a circle round him. 
He was a mark for them all, and there ho died from 
the multitude of their arrows, which came on him like 
u shower of hail. Tho words of king Kimg, that the 
art in which he trusted was sure to prove his death, had 
now their fulfilment. 

Hsi Uwan earuo up, rallied the small body of \angs 
followers, who were scared by the fall of their commander. 


i TUi, would probuMj bo u ndngr* prinee Iro m Ch’ii. 
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and ^treated with them to report the sad event to Ch’ii 
Chien. The general received the news with sorrow, and 

Thcni T . • V, ,l\ Aeath ° { UQcle Y “"S «• brought 
ubou by hunsein*' He then placed his men in ambL 

" V ?l *' wh,ch not < «nd sent the 
officer Tsze-ch .ang to renew the engagement with their 

f o a T r fi It ‘° “ bMt - V retrcat > if unequal 

to the fight. Ihe general of Wft, however, afraid of uu 

ambush, d.d not pursue them to the hill. But when the 
young pnnce i-mei came up, he ascended a heigh am 
no seemg the troops of Chi, he suppose that ^ £d 

gone off m flight, and hurried after Tsze-ch'iang till be 
got to the foot of Mount t There T ■,. ^ 

on him. and the force of Ch^Chi “"f turnwl 

umbushmont, .„d **», 

hia men fought desperatelv, but must nil 1 Tu “ Dd 
been captured if the forre of Ku ^ “L / " ^ 

beat the Ch’fls back, and brouebt “<* nmved - 

fortuno of the day, however h- 1 > ° ,r fnends off - The 

and the army *• * Obi. 

and left Ch’ii Chien to prosecute toT«\ ^ T?" 0 ° f .* trife ’ 
the expedition against Shfi-chiQ ul termination 

We have thus followed the career of Yang Yu ebt , 

ass. 

*v-»* * -+2 

of his country. H e Wa3 a f J Qreat Archer” 

though his last utterances tell us hoT’,’, 7/ °* 7^’’ 
his countrymen have been nn A ’ th °usandj of 

80 we 'i expressed by Horace b '" nan Wntiment, 

... " I> “'“ “ d “ oru, “ « P"> P»tn. non.” 

tke rewmbliuicc Li.cm" hii 'f .";,',, 10 f“" i°" " Uc " t '°" '» 

P»is» Of Yen-ling , nd rf , 1 . °' Ch< ” 5 ' in *«•- 

b)- O. gremteat 5 4* ribed 

“ A “°° 01 Tb. membHooT I “. Iv!inl ‘“ " 

’ * have no doubt. 
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occurred to many of you while I was reading what I had 
translated from my original. When you heard how \ ang 
sent bis arrow through the willow leaf, from the distance 
of a hundred paces, you would think of Robin Hood s 
clearing the willow wand at five score yards on the second 
day after the tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. W hen, 
ugain, Yang's arrow lighted on his antagonist’s, and sent 
it on the ground through the pile of buff-coats and the 
target which it had pierced, you would think how Robin 
Hood “ notched ” Hubert’s shaft in the centre of the 
target and split it to shivers. When, once more, he sent 
his three arrows, marked one, two, three, and nailed to 
the tree tho three willow leaves similarly numbered, you 
would think of young Arthur de Vere, at the Castle of 
Geierstcin, how, shooting at tho pigeon tied to a polo, 
ho made good tho vaunt which ho had previously written 
down, 

" If I hit mast, and line, and bird, 

An English archer keeps his word.” 

The three exploits aro so similar, that wo can hardly 
think of them as independent. But Scott could not have 
borrowed his descriptions from our Chinese authority, 
composed in tho thirteenth century; and the edition of it, 
of which I possess a copy, bears the date of 1752. In his 
account of tho feat of Arthur do \ere, our novelist probably 
had in mind Virgil’s relation, in tho 5th Book ot his 
iEneid, of the games celebrated in Sicily by iEneaa, on 
tho anniversary of his father’s death, and this relation was 
but an imitation of Homer’s description of tho games 
celebrated by Achilles after tho death of Patroclus. The 
two relations have their differences, and Pope seems to givo 
the preference to that of Virgil. Scott's account of young 
Arthur’s archery is moro wonderful than either of them as 
a display of archery, and the Chinese description of l nclo 
Yang's shooting is not inferior to it. Where did Lo Kwan- 
chting find any record of archery like that which he has 
given us ? The names of Virgil, Homer, and Statius, and 
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thejr writings, were all unknown to him. Did he then 
himself invent the achievements of his archer as I have 
told them to you ? I cannot tell, many coincidences in 
namtive, both genuine and imaginative, occur to the 
student, which are difficult to explain. I only refer to 
hem as showing, how much easier it is to ask questions 
than to answer them, to awaken doubts than to solve them 

, 7 ° ne “° re 8hort ““rrative of the 

skill of r ncle Yang. Once when the king, I suppose 

w2' T hUntin f ° D m0Unl oIZ 

oh.rge.1 it . P.rcM in I™* it i ” 

'om< M b) - DOa ieep ^ «■ «£ 

arrows, until at last the king ordered Yane Vfl cl i kT 
sent for. men the creature heard the naL i ^ 

howl, and, immediately on our Archer’s arr' ■ 1 *° 

an arrow to its heart. This little para- l h ° * cnt 
stories that appear sometimes in \ m S> ^ r0Ca a to ua 
ubont the recognition in the far West 7^001 " C 7^"’ 
and other noted hunters by racoo , and il 1{ °° n6 
of their game. ' ancI other creature* 
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Art. XXI .—Notet on the Uittite Writing. By Major C. 
R. Condkk, LL.D., R-E. 

For the last twenty years the question of the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphic texts found in Syria and Asia Minor, 
representing a distinct written character, has excited tho 
interest of Orientalists; and for tho last five the question 
has been much discussed in England and abroad. hreah 
monuments have been copied by Fucbstcin nnd Ilogarth, 
and a second bilingual has been recovered from Cilicia ; 
but the number of texts which are of any length, or at 
nil complete, is only two dozen, and we are still at tho 
very beginning of tho study. We may expect, however, 
that the successors of those who recovered the Egyptian 
and Cuneiform systems will, in the end, not fuil to conquer 
u third system, the study of which must be conducted on 
the same principles, nnd must result from the same gradual 
advance, which led to the former final results. 

It is proposed in this paper to examino the present 
condition of the problem, and to state first the points of 
agreement, and afterwards tho conclusions which maj bo 
drawn from the ascertained facta. It is not proposed to 
claim a final solution of a problem which will probabh 
remain in the controversial stage till further sources of 
knowledge are obtained. But, first, it should bo noted 
that two entirely separate questions are somewhat confused 
together by tho term “ Hittite Writing,” which is now 
very generally used for purposes of convenience. Tho 
first question'is that of the raco and language of the 
Hittites; tho second is the quite distinct question of tho 
language of the inscriptions found in North Syria and 
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Anatolia It is probable that the two questions are 
intimately connected, but this as yet has not been proved. 

As regards the first question, there is now a very general 

agreement, that thc P^P* 0 of North Syria, called Kheta bv 

the Egyptians, and Khali or Khatti by the Assyrian* were 
the same people called Khetm or Brni Kheth by the 
Hebrews: since the latter-tho Hittites-livod in the same 
region in which Egyptians and Assyrians found their Kheta 
enemies. A certain number of personal names of these 
enemies are recorded in the records of Ramoses II., and 
of later Assyrian kings; B „d there are representation* of 
the Kheta on tho Kuruak bas-reliefs ... 

recently were the only sources of knowledge ’m L thTr 

was oT • - nffUage AS re?ar<ls race * the late Dr. Birch 
was of opinion, on account of their features n „i ,u • - 

tails, that the Kheta were u Mongol peonle • I tr** 

may now be said to be vervT » ' and hu » Vlew 

pigtail is very distinctive of tho°MonLu Th * 

like. bn, resemble 

Turkish peoples of Central A ; tUe Kirghiz and other 
distinguishes the Kheta from the Xmitic ^T® beard 

o» the nunc „"^r P ° tSyri * 

Amorites. * hoenicinns and 

In the names of the KW-. r 
clement, („, 1 believe Dr S c ° ll<! 0i t * 1S co ' nmone8 t 
word Tart. or lulZ ‘ «“>• “ “>• 

Se»iUe word. d «“ -PP- to be . 

••0 tern to the Torki.b dialect, „ -/?“ When 

u “chief,” and iu M nn r ’ e Tarkhan to mean 

ci«c« «rrL“ tar h “ ,he •— 

that tho Kheta names' indieaV t Cam ° *° tho Ooaclu «<« 

- ** imuTiTt": "r*™* 0 

Alefe-w) that the definition i, on th,*"“’ n ‘ h '’' 
to that of Scmitio speech, in which tl PP “.'“ P rloci ple 
the nominative: tbu. indie,;„ , h . ‘ 

etther Aryan or Mongolio It l i , bn g““ge was 

“ “ ^ Lr^a'I 
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once recognized as such, so that by a process of exclusion, 
as well as by the occurrence of Mongolic words in this 
vocabulary, we appear to be driven to the conclusion that 
this Mongol race spoke a Mongol language. 

In addition to such indications, we now possess a letter 
written in Cuneiform about 1450 H.c. by Tarkhundam, a 
Hittite prince, who ruled at Arxapi, apparently Rezeph 
North of Palmyra, which occurs in the Tell-el-Amamu 
Collection (No. 10, Berlin), and which (ns is generally 
agreed) is not written in any Semitic language. I believe 
that Dr. Winckler was the first to observo that the pre- 
cative form of the verb used by this prince is the same 
as in Akkadian, which—without entering further into the 
translation of this letter—is a strong argument in favour 
of the Hittite language having been nn agglutinative 
dialect, resembling that spoken by the ancient non-Semitic 
race of Babylonia. 

On the other hand, M. Halevy and others contend that 
the Hittitcs were a Semitic peoplo. Probably this con¬ 
troversy is duo to both parties being partly right, and 
each relying exclusively on partial evidence. It is certain 
that from a very eariy period—at leust as far back os 
1500 b.c. —there was a large population in North Syria 
which was Semitic. It is also certain that the nittite 
power was overthrown about 700 n.r. by Sargon, and it 
seems not improbable that the Hittitcs may then have been 
nearly exterminated, as they do not appenr in later history. 
But when a traveller journeys through this region, in the 
present day, he finds thnt it contains a mingled population, 
partly Turkish and partly Semitic ; and wo know historically 
that the fame mingled population there existed in the tenth 
and down to the thirteenth centuries A.n. It is possible 
therefore that the Kheta represented the non-Semitic, while 
the Phoenicians, Amorites, etc., represented the Semitic 
race in North Syria at a very early period, just as the 
Akkadians and Assyrians belonged to distinct races in 
Mesopotamia further East. 

The only attempts directly to connect the Hittites with 
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the Semitic population, which I have seen, appear to me 
to fail in definite result. M. HaHvy quotes the inscription 
of Panammu, found in North Syria, which is not written 
in hieroglyphics, but in the familiar Phoenician letters. 
Panammu is known to have lived about 740 b.o., and to 
have been a chief of the Samnlli; but there is nothing to 
show that the Samalli were Hittites, and the monument 
belongs to an age when the power of the Hittites was 
upproaching its fall. 

Another argument is drawn from the well-known Assyrian 
statement that the words Ekal mat KJiati, “temple of the 
land of the Hittites," were equivalent, in the “ Wunec 

■Uou* of tom. -), « he, recently been ronuttodin the 
! ”.°* “ the •• Long™ 

of .be We.. ... H.U.U ,, .ince lb. 4U ,W ■■ wf.re™ 
people ere Meally the l-boemoUnn The - Lend of .he 
Hittites, u above re,netted, ooetointd e Semitic pep„le t ie„ 

bn. t. „ net proved the. the. popuUUen HiUitc. Dr 
bnyc. prefer, re rood th e Amuri m „ „ 

which points to a similar conclusion norites. 

On the other bend, ,b. AklmdUn te.to free, Tell freh 
shoe thot, nt a very early period, Gudea the tit I* 
prince, had penetrated as far as Egypt Sinn’- AkU1, “" 
re th.t w. hare kiAorirel evid.e,!' 

b.ve .uppored, that there ionde^U^JT”^ “’“i'*" 

and represented a ruling caste Thi i ^ MUmber ’ 
great importance, since, in dealing with “ q ™ ttOU ° f 

“■ i "‘ ^ "•■»*cl», ,h.f .e w rell°"’ 

T .b; proposed re J- 

which is an Aryan language- but ho U ,/ Arn,en,an . 

* '“W, »2r Anneniee i,"°„ot "Z b T 

not broeght n„y d,6uite .v.tcm re brer ’ t“° 7 "" 

It is rendered fairly certain by person 1 the0ry ' 

3 personal names and other 
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terms (especially Bug for “ God ” on a text of Sargon's) 
that the later Assyrians found Aryans in Armenia; and 
they, themselves, speak of the Modes in this region or a 
little further East. Such names us Kustaspi, Bagadatta, 
and Artaximri, npplying to chiefs whom they conquered, 
are evidently Aryan ; but they are not anywhere stated 
to have been Hittito names, and they belong all to a period 
when the Aryans were beginning to conquer the more 
ancient populations of Western Asia. The names of Hittites 
mentioned by Assyrian writers recall neither Semitic nor 
Aryan terms. 

As regards the geographical extension of the Hittites, 
and the character of their government, it is to be remarked 
that all the known inscriptions refer them to Northern 
Syria; and, from 1500 h.c. down to 700 b.c., they are always 
noticed as ruled by a number of different contemporary 
chiefs, in such towns as Carchemish, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Merash, Rezcph, and Kadcsh. No record has yet been 
found of their existence in Armenia, or of their conquest 
of Asia Minor, or of any Hittito Empire under a single 
ruler. The single notico of Ashdod as a Hittite city in 
Sargon's time is at present unexplained. 1 

As regards the Hittites, there seems therefore to be some 
ground for concluding that they were a Mongolia people, 
living among the Semitic peoples of North Syria, whose 
most flourishing period was from the fifteenth to the 
fourteenth centuries B.c.; and this now appears to be the 
more generally accepted conclusion in the matter. 

In order not to prejudge the second question, as to the 
decipherment of inscriptions, which may or may not be 
Hittite, it is necessary to pursue the investigation on 
entirely independent grounds. It is possible that the 
texts found in Syria itself were written by nitrites, and 


* Mr. Blim. eicaratinz th* aite which I identified with Lach:»h. came on » 
«moW Scant*, which ha kindly allowed me. The emblem, .t *•«£?*‘PP”* £ 
bo the Hittito .ign. La me pu rf.r pi. Then u no reuon whTHittitorcmn.n, 
ahould not bo found ocar tho Hebron mountain., which, according to the Bible, 
were early inhabited by an Hittite tribe. 
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thoae m Araenia and Anatolia by other tribes of the 
same or of a kindred race, who did not bear the name of 
Hittite. It is possible, on the other hand, that all the 
texts were written by the snmo race or tribe. It is to 
be remarked that those found in Syria are the most 
archaic in character, and those from Asia Minor are more 
hieratic and represent a more sketchy mode of fomin* 
the emblems; and from this evidence it might bo deduced 
«.th some show of reason, that the race first settled at 
,archeimsh and Hamath, afterwards extended its conquests 
to the 3Wth and Wert, and Eastwards at Samosata* but 
at present all such deductions are very conjectural, and it 

l; Lr , * x, * ,hm “ ivc * ,hM - - >•> 

right to loft and lof right. Zi Z ;" 
on th. right f„, tbo 6„? liJ ' h i,alT”,""*? '**" 
eiublema ore arranged one below another Tn 'th" r * lhe 
“ they are in tho old Alkodinn loan of T II T 1 “' o“l 
however, all read from the rieht T> ' I '° h ’ wb,cb 
.ill not bo disputed 8 Tlw ’ “™ !»!»<• "hieh 

hat^X^t^n - rimOnritio. 

— - th.' EnpTl“„iVv “ T b> ' Alk “' 

Wad,, lego, nrma, f,,.,. h«i, and , 7T“ of 

thrones, bowls, vases scentr*. ., ^ 8ucb objects as 

It is only natural to seek Mm o ^rTT^’ bird ^' w »ngs, etc. 
in endeavouring to find the • r ° m “ Ucb re8 o®blunces 
the other band^the* a^lT?^ b ^ on 

distinctive, and unlike anv in Jh** en,bleni8 w *»ioh aro 
appears clear that the system ® stwm8 5 «> that it 

most, have only an earli- • ^ * 1 ? tl . nct » an( i could, at 

that was known before. C0,Mniotl origin with any othor 
The discove r y of ^,1 _ 

of emblems in common use Z & ^ r ^ Ws tbat tiw number 
with hardly a single new form on' L *** rea PP° ar 

-vend. I esti^te^orr ** “ 

more than about 120 
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emblems in all—not counting reduplications or compounds 
—are to be recognized ; and this contrasts with the large 
number of signs used in Egyptian (about 400), and in 
Assyrian (about 550); while, on tho other hand, the 
Akkadian texts of Tell Lok are written with about 170 
signs, which are mainly syllabic, with a few ideograms or 
determinatives. From such considerations we may fairly 
conclude that we have to deal, not with a picture writing- 
such as Egyptian itself was said to be before Charapollion’a 
time—but with a syllabary, consisting of a definite number 
of syllabic signs, with, no doubt, a few viieogrnras and de¬ 
terminatives in addition. 

In this conclusion, which will, I think, be admitted by 
all who have studied the Syrian texts, and who know the 
history of tho Cuneiform, wo find the first basis of a possible 
study. If the sounds of this syllabary can be recovered, 
wo shall bo nblo to spell out tho inscriptions. If only 
arbitrary values are given to tho emblems, no convincing 
result can be expected ; but, on tho other hand, it is clear 
that if we could ascertain tho class of language with 
which wo have to deal, tho inquiry might bo udvunced 
more quickly. Now it has been noticed that tho smaller 
constantly recurring signs, which accompany the more 
important emblems, are nlmost invariably under them; 
whence it is natural to suppose that wo have to deal with 
a language which used suffixes rather than prefixes; and 
as this is now held by Dr. Sayce, Dr. Peiser, nud Dr. Jensen 
ulike, however much they differ on other points, it may, 
I think, be taken to be rapidly becoming an accepted 
principle of study. 

It is also natural to suppose that wo have to deal with 
an agglutinative, and not with an inflexional language, the 
main reason being one long since pointed out by Dr. Suyco, 
that all tho known hieroglyphic systems belong to aggluti¬ 
native speech—whether Egyptian, Akkadian, or Chinese: 
the inflexional languages being more complex, and requiring 
for their expression alphabets rather than hieroglyphs. 
So tho Persians converted tho Cuneiform into au alphabet, 

M 
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nnd tbe Phoenicians invented that used by the Greeks, 
nil these races speaking inflected languages; while the 
Chinese, whose speech remains agglutinative in its barest 
form, have retained their hieroglyphic script. 

But if the language of these texts be suffixing and 
agglutinative, it cannot be Aryan or Semitic. All languages 
of these two classes make great use of prepositions, and 
are inflexional. It is not probable that the Syrian texts 
represent a language ««< generic, and it is certain that the 
script is not Egyptian. To call it Alarodian, or Proto- 
Armenian, or indeed by any other name, gives us no 
help unless it can be stated what was the speech of the 
people to whom such names are applied. The only known 
agglutinative and suffixing languages of Western Asia 
are Mongol,c languages; and it appears inevitable that, 
i ,ese principles of examination are adopted, it is to the 
Mongolia languages that we must turn for purposes of 
company. In addition to this, there are head, represented 

which" ; Syn “" tCXU ' a “ d ° n th ° ncc ^l-n.ving monuments, 

poinu V" T° n, " n " ,u ' hu ' 

2T-,i";zr' *7* zz'zz 

other Mongolic speech • and" h"" 1 "” 1 lurk,Sh ^ * BDy 
grammar and vocabularies f ‘"‘"P personally studied the 

works of Lenormant „ 1 n° Mh th08 ® lan R un g C9 » >n the 
the grammar of th Vl PI * rt ’ and com l»w«J them with 
I find that not 1 \ "* ^ ***** dialect^ 

hat that SOO TurkN^woH 

compared with Akkadian nn ,I \t r ^ ma - V b ° 0a “ ly 
that this seems also to apply to tl"' W ® C ° n " idor 

spoken in tt country * 6 ““S' 10 ?® of Mitani 

country immediately adjoining that in which 
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the Syrian monuments occur, and that such monuments occur 
in Mituni itself; and when, in addition, we notice that tho 
type of face on their monuments, like the type of the Syrian 
Kiieta, is nearer to the Turkish than to the East Mongol 
physiognomy, it appears natural to seek comparisons for 
tho language in question in that of the Akkadians, early 
Modes, and Mitoni people; and to verify such comparisons 
bv reference to Turkish speech, which must, however, be 
studied, not in tho Ottoman vocabulary, which is so much 
mixed by the introduction of Persian and Arabic, that only 
about one word in ten in use is really Turkish at the present 
day, but in tho older and purer Turkish of Central Asia, 
which can be studied in the Yakut, and in the other dialects 
of which VumWry has furnished a comparative vocabulary. 

To Dr. Sayce we owe the first indications of the direction 
in which to seek for tho sounds of the language to be 
studied, in hi 3 comparison with the Cypriote syllabary, 
and in his indication of two short bilinguals; and no 
serious student of tho subject can overlook tho value of 
these indications. All hieroglyphic systems have produced 
hieratic—or, so to say, a running-hand—script, due to the 
natural desire to render writing easier and more rapid. 
Tho hieratic character, which grew out of the Ilittite, lias 
been recognized in the Cypriote syllabary, first explained 
by George Smith. 

This syllabary did not apparently originate in Cyprus. 
It was used in Asia Minor by the Canons, and texts have 
been found so written in Lycia, as well os in tombs in 
Egypt, where it was employed by an ancient people, 
apparently Carinas. 1 In Cyprus it was used by Greeks, 
from tho sixth to tho fourth century B.c., but it does not 
follow that it was of Aryan origin. The Cuneiform was 


l The early art ot Mtwh* amt Troy ha. by mine been connected with the 
. Canuns. The only remain, ot early writing found at Tmy wrre * km C \pnoto 
cr liable*. The actual treMurr* (including ivory, bmoxc. jade, and amber, with 
Irara of gold) .how a marked connection with the contemporary art of Mit.ni, 
a* deacribcd in the lirt of prrwnt. »ent by the l>u»rutt« to Egypt. including 
irory, brouxe, jade, and lean* of gold. The Parian, wem to bar* born a 
branch of the Mongolic race of Armenia, afterward. Ananued. 
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not originally a script invented by either Setnitio or Aryan 
races, though it came to be used by the Assyrians and 
the Persians. The Greek alphabet was of Phoenician 
origin: the Roman text is used by Hungarians, who are 
not Aryans. Script and language generally have no 
necessary connection. But it is always found necessary 
to modify a script, when it is used for a language for 
which it was not originally intended, os we see in the 
introduction of long and short vowels into Aryan alphabets, 
which were not originally needed in Phoenician. 

Now with regard to the Cypriote, it is at once evident 
that the script was but ill adapted to express tho many 
vowel and consonantal variations of the Greek; and the 
representation of sound is very imperfect. This syllabary 
consists of fifty-four emblems in all, representing seven 
vowels and forty-seven syllables, consisting of a consonant 
followed by a vowel, such as To Te Ti To Tu, Mn Me Mi 
Mo Mil, and so on for other sounds. It U to bo noted 
that among these D is not distinguished from T nor R 

P ’ ao * J/ , ^together from V. The gutturals are 
A. G und TO,: the sibilants are S and * representing two 
sounds only: the liquids distinguish L and Ii This 
vocal,zation, while insufficient for the purposes of Aryan 
languages—-especially those of the East Aryan languor- 
"grees with that of the Akkadian syllabary, which in like 
manner, gnes no very clear distinction of P and R or 
T and A or if and V; but distinguishes the gutfu'raU 
as ,n Cypriote, and lias also a small distinction of sibilants. 
It seems, therefore, that the Cypriote would be more fit 
for use with a Mongolic than with an Arvan language 

The wand, of the Cypriote were recovered bv GcLre 

Smith in l^i^ f nnd in lKSji n_ o 

sZ t h ; 

-TOyt-it-s- «■ 

- in - i USezm 
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than one sound ; but by these means we may recover tho 
common syllabic values of the vowels, and of the syllables 
in which u vowel followed a consonant, in nearly ull cases, 
thus giving us something approaching to half the sounds 
required. 

As regards the remainder, they would include syllables 
in which the vowel preceded the consonunt probably 
amounting to about forty emblems—and this leaves only 
some thirty signs to be accounted for. hollowing the 
analogy of tho Cuneiform, wc should expect theso thirty 
emblems to include syllables in which a consonant preceded 
and followed a vowel—such as Tar —and t» small number 
of ideograms and determinatives. In Akkadian the de¬ 
terminatives are not as numerous as in Egyptian, or even 
os in tho later Assyrian. Thus in the Tell Loh texts 
there is no prefixed sign to determine personal names, an ^ 
tho commonest signs of this class are those for countr), 

“ city," “ Lord," and “ God," with the sign of the plural. 
These also wo should expect to fiud in Syrian; but on 
seals, and on the bilingual Boss of Tarkondcmos, the llittite 
or Cilician texts show no indication of any special sign 
marking tho proper name: so that there is some reason 
to suppose that in this script, as iu Akkadian also, no such 
sign was in use. 

In studying the texts it is found that certain signs, 
amounting to about fifty in all, are of very frequent re¬ 
currence, uppeariug to represent the grammatical terms 
cases of nouns suffixed to larger emblems, with pronouns 
ami common verbs—and these appear often to agree wit 
tho sounds of similar parts of speech iu Akkadian. us 
towards the end of clauses we often find the emblems 
}[o-hc, followed by another which might represent the 
verb, just as we so often in Akkudiun fiud, Mu An it 
with a verb ending tho sentence. In addition to this 
indication we have the fuel that the sound recovered from 
tho Cypriote appears to give the Akkadian name ot t e 
emblem represented by the Syrian hieroglyph. Ihus, tor 
instance. Le is the sound which appears to belong to the 
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bull’s bead, and Le is also a sound for the bull’s head in 
Akkadian. Mi is tbo sound for the emblem of " country,” 
and mi is a common Mongolia word for “land,” "earth,” 
etc. TV is represented by an nrrow, and the arrow emblem 
in Akkadian has also the sound ti. These indications 


seem all to agree with the proposed comparison with 
ancient Mongolic speech. 

As regards determinatives, that for "god” in Cuneiform 
and Egyptian is a star; and the star also appears in Syrian 
with the sound a or in i (Akkadiun tin "god”): the sign 
for “ Lord ” in Cuneiform is a throne, and this throne also 
appears on Syrian texts. The Syrian emblem, which seems 
to mean "country” on the Boss of Tarkondemos, represents 
two mountains. In Cuneiform the sign for country repre- 
sents mountains, and the same is the case in Egyptian In 
both these latter systems the plural is represent^ by three 
or four strokes and four strokes occur as a suffix to nouns 
in Syrian, which may well bo the plural. As to numerals, 
a hoop ,s used in Cuneiform and in Egyptian for ten; and 
he discovery of the Gurun text show, very clearly that 
the hoop in Synan senpt was also used t'o represent a 
numeral: such groups as eighteen and twenty-eight boin~ 
found on that monument. The sign for " city » is at present 

would bo a symbol representing a seat, 

Tiirninj. to the two abort bilingmd, i„ Syrian and Cunoi- 

zz b “!-V” 

“ bo note, that Ihoch.„w,o‘„"ao tho'LlTf " 

represent Co„eif. rm „ ot of . ' ” £ ° f T “*»*">oa 

tbe seal from Cilicia in ,!. t i ‘ ' penod, wberena 

“ «?- “ •» - “boat 

was in nse iu or bof.ar - ihat l “° Syrian script 

indicated’bv the th , 5 ,rt ~' k «•«* B.c. is clearlv 

ret on the fieldofTh. “?r h * °! R » m «» n - * 

Syrian emblem, in relfcf xL ‘ ,U ”^|' Prl “' whi,:l1 lin » 
b«re been alnadr cn"vrf ZT 

Ramoses II . ... ^' h '" fore ' W «"> the nrrin! of 

end the indteattona so enumerated aeem to 
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show that the Syrian script was employed between loOO 
and 700 ».c. In addition, it must be remembered that the 
hieratic character—or Cypriote—hud been developed before 
500 B.C. ; and that the more archaic of the hieroglyphic 
texts would naturally be a good deal older, since on tho 
Asia Minor monuments we find the script becoming more 
cursive and conventional, and so approaching nearer to 
the Cypriote. The Phoenician ulphubet (which I have 
tried to show some years ago to have been deriv nan. 
Cypriote), apparently came into existence between 1400 
and 1000 n.c.; and tho Syrian hieroglyphic script was, 
no doubt, considerably older than this latest product of 
the same system. It appears from such reasoning incorrect 
to suppose* that all these texts con have been carved as late 
as the eighth century b.c., when the Phoenician alphabet 

was in common use throughout Syria. 

From the two bilinguals we also recover a few sounds 
for Hittite emblems. The Cuneiform text on the Boss of 
Turkondeinos reads Tarkudimtne Sar Mat Ermi (»r hnmi). 
The native characters—six in all—give us Tat or 1 10 
goat’s head (Akkadian dura “deer”). Ko (as in Cypriote) 
for a peaked crown or obelisk. Dun for a sign \crj i 'o 
the Cuneiform dim, and three others, of which one « Mt, 
as in Cypriote. The Ashmolean seal gives archaic Cunei¬ 
form symbols reading (according to the impression which 
I have* obtained) Inditimma ben Berdamn Ab<l •/* IMara 
“Iudilimma, son of Serdarau, servant of Iakhara- iliere 
are only four native emblems the first of whic t is t e 
bead of an ass, which also occurs often on the Syrian 
monuments, and the third is the Cypriote Bn. The sound 
I» might be given to tho asses head, and compared with tho 
Turkish e*ck for “ uss,” of which the root is et. I should 
suppose that tho four may read In-khe-ra ba, meaning 
probably “Iskhera’s servant”; but the only certain sign 

is the Ba. . , 

The recovery of the sounds represents the only true 

method of dealing with tho problem. Many attempts were 
made to read other systems without the aid of the sound* 
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by arbitrary suppositions; but all these were swept away 
by Champollion and Sir Ilenry Rawlinson, who both 
proceeded on the two principles which must govern all 
such enquiry (1) The determination of the syllabic values 
of the common emblems; and (2) The determination of the 
character of the language, by comparison with kuown 
tongues of the same grammatical character and giving the 
same sounds. 


There are certain welt drawn emblems, the value of 
which may bo reasonably conjectured from their forms and 
position in the sentence, independent of their sounds bv 
analogy of the use of similar signs in other hieroglyphic 
S 3 stems. Thus it is easy to conjecture that a pair of legs 
walking mean, " to go ” or - a march,” as the same emblem 
does in Cuneiform and in Egyptian. The "hand” no 
doubt mean, " take ” "have” "power,” „ 9 it do69 in 
Cuneiform and in Egyptian. The figure with hand raised 
to mouth no doubt signifies "speech” as in Egyptian- 

«. -if r & £ £: z&zz 

majority at least of the emblems must be i. w- „ 

“i*“ w aro not with , purol} . pictllro Vriu‘„t.^ 

Tho next important observation concerns fk ° 
the language. If it be granted-os has i 8 > ntax of 
allowed—that wo are dealing with an ^-’ nor ^ 1, y 

speech, one thing becomes cert * “ t,natlT ® "“fixing 

“ — at th , e vcrb 

syntax of all the known I nf ,„ V 8 “ “ Iaw of 

Western Asia, both ancient °, * great t 'l as8 *“ 

it seems safe to suppose that "on m °P r "* Coa8e quently 
a language the emblems at the IL* *' VrUm tGXt 8Uch 
those nt the end of the text nr • ‘f 11 " 1 " 5 aro nouns . “»d 
that such emblems a, the foot th^h* ’’f** ? i# noticeaWo 
most probably stand for th ° ^’ and otller8 > which 

“ *• of LZ “ f VOrb *' —» occo, 

th.ua , hc . 6s | utill<tit( ; ^ I -toold <J M 00tcd 
^ m ,h *‘ 
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single syllabic signs in writing, with others for eases and 
pronouns attached If this be granted, we then obtain 
some light on the character of the suffixes : for those w hioh 
accompany the first emblems in a text would bo cases of 
nouns, and those which end a text would bo tenses or 
persons of verbs. 

It seems to mo that the indications and principles so 
stated will hardly be liable to be upset by further discovery ; 
but though they may plainly indicate the character of the 
language, and even suggest the subject in some cases, 
they are far from enabling us at present to make definite 
translations. Any further work must bo purely tentative. 
Yet the sounds may to a certain extent bo checked, on 
the principles which are laid down in reading Cuneiform, 
and which Dr. Sayce has stated very clearly in his grammar 
of Assyrian (pp.' xiv. xv.). There are several common 
combinations which demand special study, but unfortunate \ 
there is very little agreement us to the meaning of t iesc 
groups. After long study of the texts it appears to me, 
however, that certain combinations connected with the verbs, 
occurring at the ends of texts or of their clauses, give 
indications by their frequent recurrence of important 
grammatical forms. Those which may be chiefly noticed 
are the following: 

Mo-ne preceding verbs. Akkadian Mu Na ‘ I it. 

Me ke after verbs. Turkish mek for infinitive. ^ 

Ntkr following nouns. Akkadian nak “ thereof. ^ 
duke for a verb, apparently “ come" or “ become. . 

Sa-ne perhaps the subjunctive. Medic sue, Mitani tena. 

Among the nouns we find a pigtailed head with ^ rign 
above it, which group is thought to mean King or nut. 
and a pair of tiaras for which a similar meaning has been 
conjectured; but there is at present no means ot checking 
these suppositions. Another group which may, by ai o 
the Cypriote, bo read as Ri-lum-me, seems to me tojngnify 
“ writing,” from comparison with the Medic verb Ri-ht 
««to write.” A sign, which clearly seems to represent an 
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altar with a burning flame, is found very frequently 
towards the end of clauses, and never at the beginning. 
I conjecture that its sound was bar, which is the sound 
of the emblem representing an altar in Cuneiform ; but 
it is so frequent, and always in tho position of a verb, 
that it cannot bo taken to be a noun merely meaning 
“altar,” but must be regarded os a syllable.' It may, 
perhaps, be the old Turkish verb bar or car “to be/' 
which is also recognizable in Medic. I believo wo may 
also recognize the pronouns Mo “ I," Ne “he,” Bit “this,” 
and possibly the conjunction, with tho sound Yak “and” 
as in Medic; but these views will by others bo rogardod 
us conjectural only. 

The two questions thus separately investigated appear to 
load to the conclusions—(1) that the nitrites of Syria were 

(2) ZflL 0 T P '° T k 7 l U ° n8 ° Uc U ”8““S” • 

(2) that the Syrian hieroglyphic texts were written by a 
Mongolic people in a Mongolia language, about tho sumo 
histone period during which tho Khetu flourished in Syria. 
It seems probable therefore, that the Syrian texts 'were 
written by the Ilittites, whatever bo the case as to those 

it ^ ^ * ** 

b«t I belie,. OeTr 

5T “eet.tr. T * JW f " 

conclusion, a few words m, i ■ ” pt 18 concernw ^ 
ef lb. principul lex,. „ far L kntT * d “ Cripti °“ 


i exti from Jerabtus. 

«re found by 

fc "»*b. m .he ruin, ef the eneien, cit y ef 
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CarchemUh. They are the most beautifully executed of 
all as yet known, and, though broken, are the most distinct. 

No.1. A text on the door-joints of a building, in five 
lines, is remarkable for its repetition of certain groups, 
consisting of three or four emblems each. _ 

No. 2. A headless figure of a king or god. with eight 
lines of beautifully carved emblems, also broken on the 
right, contains, twice repeated, a rure emblem representing 
two persons who seem to be swearing faith to each other. 

A similar emblem in Egvptiau signifies “alliance or 
“brotherhood.” I am inclined to suppose that this sign 
really represents the name of tho Ilittites K hat ; and in 
Turkish Khnt signifies to “ bo joined,” “connected,” or 
“ related.” The Khati might, therefore, in Mongol speech 
mean “ allies ” or “ brethren.” It was the name of a very 
important Turkish people, whose centre was on the south 
shores of I*ke Balkush. They uro noticed by Ptolemy, 
and they ruled all Central Asia in the tenth century a.d., 
and invaded China. The old name of Cathay was taken 
from them, and tho Mediaeval Jews of Bnctria identified 
them with their old enemies, tho Hittitcs. Considering 
the migrations of Mongol tribes, and tho great distances 
apart at which sections of ono tribe are often found, it 
is not impossible that these Khati of Central Asia were 
a section of tho same people called Khati by tho Assyrians 

iu Syria. ., 

No. 3. Written round a curved surface of a pillar, with 

a figure on tho back. It is broken at tho top, uud includes 
five linos of much decayed writing, which (as on most o 
tho texts) is in relief. This text is remarkable for a head 
with very long ears, which recurs several times, but which 
is rarely found on other texts. It seems to represent a noun, 
and it recalls tho figures in tho British Museum, by which 
demons are represented on Assyrian monuments, with long 
ears like those of the ass. If the text referred to demons 
it would no doubt be a charm, like those of which so many 
are known in Akkadian literature; but it is equally possible 
that the sign was used syliabically, as the sign for ghost 
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is used in Cuneiform to mean “weak.” We may perhaps 
suppose that this emblem indicates an “ enemy ”—mortal 
rather than demonic—in which case the text would be 
probably a memorial of war; and a study of the last lino 
seems to indicate that it refers to enemies in connection 
with a city. 


Tt-xU from Hamath. 

Five stones from Hamath, one at least of which was 
seen by Burckhardt in 1812, are now in the Stamboul 
Museum, where T hnvo seen them. Two sets of casts are 
in England. They are remarkable for the repetition in 
three cases of the same initial formula, and thev are 
perhups the most archaic of known Syrian texts. 

No. 1. Consists of three lines, and begins with the symbol 
for speech. It appears to be complete. 

No. 2. Also of three lines, is very similar in the first 
and second lines to No. 1. 

No. 3. In two lines, very similar but shorter. 

No. 4. Is different. It appears to me to contuln in the 
first line a personal name Dutar, os being that of the writer 
of the text. It is to be remarked that Totar was the 
namo of a HitUto mentioned in the time of Rameses II., 

and .t is quite possible that these texts are as old as 
I-500 B.c. 

N.. 5. I. Ik. bnget „f ,k„ IJ.nmth « n .i.li.g of 

z z z s u t tw *- 

-rs—* uSTfrZ 

previous texts from Ilamath, Nos. 1 2 anr i o’ X I 

noun is represented bv a ’ ,V ! 3 ’ tho 90cond 

beneath, and may I think be read F 1 6 . ,m 

> i 'flint be read En-un, meaning “Lord.” 


Fexlt from Hrrash. 
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irregularly written than the preceding, and seem to bo 

bt No. 1. A lion with seven long lines of writing running 

round the side and front. It was found by G ^ r - 
and is now at SUmboal; but a cast is in the British 
Museum. This is the longest text vet known, but le 
emblems are very crowded, and not always very distinct. 
It appears to me that the first line states that the inscrip¬ 
tion was erected by a certain Tirko man or Tarkoku, the 
syntax of the first sentence presenting the usual sequence 
of object, subject, and verb. The demon head, m this 
case with horns, occurs once, perhaps indicating a contes , 
and the name of a prince seems to occur in the fourth 
line, where I think we may pcrimP 3 Khalnpn-n 

•• of Aleppo.” Immediately after come combinations which 
might perhaps give the sounds Uru-ne-bar-a barak, his 
city was ruined”; but this is purely tentative, and a 
great part of the text contains very indistinct emblems. 

No. 2. A figure bolding a staff, covered with writing 
was found by Tuchstcin. and photographed; but the text 

is so indistinct that it cannot be treated. . 

No. 3. Two rudely cant'd figures on a rock, seated lacing 
each other, with a sort of table or altar between therm 
The person to the right holds a sceptre, and the one to the 
left “cup. Above is a very irregular text, which has been 
copied by more than one traveller. The sequence of the 
syllables is uncertain. 


Jlrefc. 

A group on the rock above the stream, of a gigantic 
horned deity, holding grapes and corn, faced by a king or 
priest to the right. There arc three short texts— one (A) 

of three lines bv the head of the god* who WC “ R ' * , , ; 

a second (B) of four linos behind the king, also bearded; 
and the third (0) much decayed hard by. They have been 
copied by Major Fischer, in 1838, and by Mr. Hogarth, in 
1890, and wero rediscovered in 18io by tlio Rev. 
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Davis. In the third line of the text (B), referring to the 
king, occurs the emblem of a head with tiara, supposed 
to mean “chief” or “king,” followed by pe, which probably 
indicates the nominative definite. 


Ttjana. 

A monument with the figure of a king, brought from 
Bor, was here discovered by Prof. Ramsay. Mr. Ilognrth 
has recently discovered that the lower part of the monument 
exists, with other lines of writing, but these have not been 
copied. The upper half includes four lines, the writing 
incised and more hieratic in character than anv of the 
preceding. 


Hulgar Maden. 


This text also incised, is one of the most complete yet 
found, and has been very carefully copied bv Mr D G 
Hogarth. It consists of five lines, which are'verv hieratic 
tn character, and spec,ally remarkable for a sign just like 




This s.tc yielded two texts, discovered bv Sir C W 
W.lson, K.C.B., and carefuUv conied hv (r “a' i* 
They are hieratic in character but m \ 7* ^ 

weather. No. 2 is spociullv L t H dama S ed b 3* 
Tertica! strokes, connect with gr '' U '“ 

clearly to be numerals. The text T’ 1 , m ^ 

nnd in line three I think th! T 8cven lines - 

recognized. I„ li QC fivc t] " m ® ' ,rkttd '»»ne may be 

in lino .U .. 

personal name; and in line seven the „ ^ ^ “ 

reren,” and the pair of legs walking ‘ JIT™ . tVCUt ^ 
at Jcrublua—no doubt rignify •• TOar oi,! I “ j" N °- 3 

* »* on, « mien ,^7.42“ 
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of Tarkondemos. The name of Tarkondimotos. as a Cilieian 
king ns late as the time of Augustus, has been pointed 
out°bv Dr. Mordtmnnn ; and the Cuneiform characters 
on the bilingual Boss of Tarkondemos are thought to be 
as late as the time of Sargon. There is nothing so far 
to show that he would have called himself a llittito, or 
that the inscriptions bearing this name, which was apparently 
a common one, all refer to the some person. But the 
character of the writing at Gurun appears to me clearly 
to show that the text is a very late one. 


The Babylonian Boirl. 

This bowl, now in the British Museum, was probably 
brought as spoil from the country where the Syrian script 
was used, and has a text written round it outside, also in 
hiorotic script, with incised characters. It is not easy to 
know where to begin reading, and many of the emblems 
are so rudelv formed as to be indistinguishable. It is 
remarkable for a very clear occurrence of the Cypriote 
ni, and for an uniquo emblem which seems to represent 

the bowl itself. 


login. 

The new text just published by Mr. Hogarth consist, 
of seventy short lines, but it was hastily copied, and is 
much defaced, ao that it docs not shed much new light on 
the subject. They run round four sides of a lim«itone 
obelisk eight feet high, and are out in relief. Several 
familiar groups arc recognizable. 


Pahtnga. 

A text in four lines beginning on the left, incised writing, 
and hieratic in character: on the front, left side, and back, 
of the lower part of a basalt statue of a seated figure. 
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Kblitolu Yaila. 


Three lines beginning on the right, well carved in relief, 
but much injured: of red calcareous stone. It seems to 
contain a personal name. 1 

These twenty-two texts, together with an imperfect 
example from Samosata given by Puchatcin, and other 
fragments from Carchemish and Tvana, represent the 
principal sources of knowledge of the script. On tho 
figure at Mount Sipylos, Dr. Sayce copied a small group 
in relief of six or seven emblems, including tho signs 
Ko Lf and Du ; and at Karabel, near Ephesus, the famous 
statuo of Sesostris has a text of six or seven emblems, 
including the ‘‘tablet” and “bird.” There are in addition 
seventeen seals belonging to M. Schlumberger at Paris, 
which appear to bo in the same script, ono of which 
represents a deity standing on a lion, like those in the 
famous rock sculptures of Pterin, which accompany an 


•11 #« . • _ —WU 

illegible text in the same character. On one of the'seals 


a lions head is curved, which is not otherwise found. 
Mr. Hogarth also possesses a seal with similar characters. 
A seal discovered at Nineveh by Sir II. Lavanl. nn^nts 



clues. In the incomplete state of our know] 
contribution to tho question may however 


others. 


provo useful to 
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Notes on the Syllabary. 

No. 1. A, a pot. The Cypriote is read ya, but in Carian 
d. In Akkadian a means “ water.” 

No. 4. 0. The Cypriote sign seems to represent the growth 
of an herb. In Akkadian u stands for herb. 

No. 11. Ak is conjectural, but seems to give a probable 
sound. The emblem is a suffix on the texts. 

No. 12. Ik seems to be a key. The Cuneiform emblem 
also resembles a key, and with the sound ik means 
“ open ” in Akkadian. 

No. 17. Khu. The Cuneiform is supposed to be a bird, and 
with the sound khu means “ bird ” in Akkadian. 

No. 20. The sound g<t in Akkadian means “ turn” “ bend,” 
and the emblem is apparently a crook. 

No. 21. Gu. The emblem appears to mean “speak,” and 
occurs as a verb at the end of texts. The Akkadian 
gu “speak” is represented by a somewhat similar 
Cuneiform sign. 

No. 26. To is very like the Cuneiform tuk “ to have ” 
or “ take.” 

No. 33. I)u is the same sign used in Cuneiform, with 
the sound du in Akkadian, meaning “ to come ” and 
“ to become.” 

No. 34. Sa seems to be a sickle or knife. It occurs as a 
suffix to nouns, perhaps meaning “ in.’ 

No. 35. St: the hand extended. In Akkadian u means 
“ to givo.” 

No. 36. Si resembles the Cuneiform si for the " eye.” In 
Medic tiya is “ to see." The sign is usually a prefix, 
and may be used as a determinative. 

No. 43. Shi seems to represent “ horns.” In Akkadian thi 
means “ horn.” 

No. 46. The souud of the Cypriote is not certain. The 
emblem resembles in Cuneiform ri. In Akkadian ri 
means “ spirit,” and the sign is not unlike the Chinese 
emblem for “ wind.” 


jji.a.s. 15M. 
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Ifo. 49. Us seems to represent a "quiver." Tho Cuneiform 
emblem which signified a quiver had the sound msm. 

No. 60. Resembles tho Cuneiform Ba, which appears to have 
been a “pyramid." 

No. 51. Bi. In Akkadian bi is " two.” 

No. 52. Bo is a common sign, and seems to stand for the 
demonstrative pronoun, which is h» in the language 
of Mitani, ibba in Akkadian, appo in Medic, and bu 
in Turkish. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 


53. Ah, only found once, resembles the head of a camel. 
Akkadian abba "camel.” 

57. Pa is a vase. In Akkadian bi is an emblem, ap¬ 
parently a vase, and means “ cup." 

58. Pi is a common suffix of the nouns. Probably it 
u» the nominative definite, as in Medic and in ’the 
Mi fun i lun gunge. 

59. Pit resembles the Cuneiform emblem of the same 
sound, which, in Akkadian, means •• to extend ” " to 
be young, or generally " to grow." It is a common 

:zr s ■- *"< «• 

0I h»d>«c,: fAkk ”' ii “ w- 

l l ^” " “ | “ ml "Y C-noif„™ emblem (or the 

yoke has also the sound /« Akkadian. 

75 \ e d ““' K , " I tl,ke “ f r ,n tho Tarkondemos. 

<5. A dogs head. Akkadian Ur “A™" 

«."* rsrtr- k - v * ** “-sse 

b.t .b. ' hi t 

mean the pudenda. 8 known 

82 Am only occurs doubtfully once „„A 

be the head of a wild bull Tfc. C *?***** * 
for the wild bull has the sound ^ °“" e,form 
84. Urn is a tablet like thf (' T" * U "^kudum. 

86. V, ««m. to L ,h„ phSr 3 7 (al ” 

“he.” The fW;f 1 . nd to meni » “male”. 

also signifies “ male ” Ind " he." 8 ° mewhat Iike ' *** 
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No. 93. Un is the sign for “ ten.” Akkadian an, Turkish 
aun “ ten.” 

No. 95. Bad in Akkadian means “ to strike ” or " slay.” 
The emblem is a hand and dagger. It forms the 
group baddu very often. 

No. 96. A sheep’s head. The Cuneiform emblem for 
“sheep” also represents the bead, and has the sound 
dib in Akkadian. 

No. 98. Bur is very rare. The Cuneiform emblem dur 
means “to stand.” 

No. 103. Gal resembles one of the wooden keys used in 
the East. The Cuneiform sign of the same sound 
means, among other things, “ to cause to open. 

No. 105. The Cuneiform sign kkir means originally 
«« growth," but is used for “ writing.” 

No. 107. Khul, a demon. The word in Akkadian means 
u evil,” and is common in Turanian speech with the 
meaning of " devil ” » death ” “ foe,” etc. 

No. 108. Sak, a head. In Akkadian tak is “ head.” This 
gives us the words takpt and takdu, perhaps “ vow 
(Akkadian sakba) and “ chief “top. ^ 

No. 109. Sig : the Akkadian word tig means “ to fill.” 

No. 110. Lur: the emblem appears to bo a flame. In 
Medic lura is “ to burn.” 

No. ill. iV««. The Cuneiform sign means “prince" 
“chief," representing a hand and sceptre. The 
Hiltite emblem is a rare one. 

No. 112. Gug : a ram’s head. The sign seems to signify 
« fighting.” In Akkadian we find gug among terms 
for sheep, evidently the Turkish koch “ ram.” 

No. 113. Km, “u pair.” In Akkadian the sign kat 
represents two. Turkish kos, a pair. 

This does not quite exhaust the Hittitc emblems, only 

88 being placed in position including the determinatives. 

These are nearly all common, but to them we must add: 



Often reduplicated. A tiara. Perhaps Kha or 
Khan. 
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Also seems to be connected with royalty. Perhaps 
Man. 


s 

Not frequent 

Somewhat like a Phrygian cap. 

4> Is like the Cuneiform sign for the sun. 

^rds!” l ° * * nQ ^ e ' ^ ° D ^ occurs in certain 

Q-- \ Is apparently a tree, and may be Mu as in 
Cuneiform. 

^ C8 f mble ® the “cred tree on monuments. 
<\/> Perhaps So. 

^ Seems to be a snake. It is like the Cypriote ye. 

^ 111 Vcry rartl - v found * means, apparently, “to march.” 
[L* 0nl y twice ^und. Perhaps “ to stand still.” 

d8n fW ‘ ,b8by ” ^“P 8 

oj Ma - V 1)0 onl y a variant of for. 

Cypriot”"/;,*' Ilr< “' T * liko form »f >h« 

flight be a variant of p r or 0 f ^ 

<£3£ < >nly occurs once at Jerablus (No. 2 text). 
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ill? A seated person rarely found. Perhaps a woman, 
ft A hare. Only occurs once, on the Merash lion. 
Also on the lion. 


1 


Only as yet on Jerablus text, Xo. 3. 


Perhaps a swallow, in which case it would bo 
"“El/ Nam. 

e? On Jerablus text. No. 2, is an animal like a bear. 

On Jerablus text, No. 3, is very' like the Cunei- 
form sign for “ opposition.’' It U foUowed by 
the sign of “ house ” or “ city." Perhups “ the 
resisting city." 

^ Perhaps a spear head, or a monument. 

Appears to be a variant of Pa. 

Only once found, on Jerablus text, No. 2. 

Perhaps only a variant of St or Da. 

%js> On the Tvana text, seems to be a “chain." 

d 

/y A common sign, apparently a knife. Perhaps 
Khan. These, with a few doubtful and indefinite 
signs, bring up the total to about 120 emblems. 
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Common Groups. 
Incurring on the Monumenta. 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


(») 




(3) 


(4) 


(«) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


This begins texts at ITamath, Jerablus, 
Mcrash, aud l 2 gin, and clearly means 
“speech," with a suffix. 

Especially at Jerablus. Perhaps Ri-lumme, 
“ writing.” It is apparently a noun. 

^ A^l At Jerablu8 > nnd Gurun. Tarko- 
(VI / \ (A d ' nm an<i 7arW»'wwi«f: apparently a 
LJ ‘V noun, probably a king's name. 

At Jerablus, Bulgar Maden, on the 
Babylonian bowl, on Layard’s seal (by 
• itself. Perhaps a personal name or 
nn ,d «>gn»m for “prince.” It is not a 
common form and is apparently a noun. 
On the Babylonian bowl, at Ibreez, Tvuna, 

Bulgar Maden, and Pulanga. Apparently 
a noun. tr . * 

_ namath; “> be « 

ryj n^n, and by position would be the object 
lj in one case. ^ 



V£2> 


A * nanmth * ™ d I*gii», and Palanga • 

ift 

1?? ££“• and Mo ™ h - a mb - 
^ SMic ta6nilive - (°»»I-» 

t'fafr* - K ° ,itot “ Y » ;i *' «t llaumth 
2 *• 
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q At Hamath, Tyana. Izgin, etc. Precedes 
0 p 0 verbs, and reads Jlo-ne. Apparently tho 
pronouns ** I, it.” 


°D° 

% 


At Bulgar Maden, Merash, on the bowl, at 
Tyann, etc., appears to be a suffix of nouns 
reading ne-ke, “ thereof.” 



At Bulgar Maden, Mernsh, etc., appears 
to be a verb suffix reading tn-nt. Perhaps 
the Precative form. (Medic «na, Mitani-*r«fl.) 
At Bulgar Maden, Kolitolu A aila, Palanga, 
Mernsh, etc., a form of tho verb, reading 
Dn-kt, apparently “come” or “become”— 
the past participle active. 

Sometimes the last sign is mo, sometimes 
rf«. Occurs at Hamath, Jerablus, on the 
bowl, at Merash and Izgin. It seems 
to be a noun. 



Twice repeated on Jerablus, No. 1, 
reading from the left. It appears to 
be probably a verb in the first person. 



At Jerablus and Izgin. It seems to bo a 
verb or a suffix of some kind. 

Very common on all texts at the end of 
douses, possibly the verb substantive. It 
occurs reduplicated. 

At Jerablus and Merash. Perhaps Sok-di^ 
It appears to bo a noun, perhaps *' top ” 
" summit.” 

At Tyann, Jerablus, Izgin, etc. A redupli¬ 
cation' of the verb du, “ to become," probably 
the causative. 



At Hamath. Muy bo read Gu-m<-ka, and 
seems to mean “ sayings ” or “ words. 
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(22) (°D 

^3 

« a 

<f8k 


At Bui gar iladen. Another form of the 
verb “ to become.'’ Probably Du-sa, “ it 
becomes ” or “ he becomes.” 

A noun at Pteria. The second sign is a 
common suffix. The group might bo read 
Si-it. 

At Kolitolu Yailu and Jerablus. Appears to 

be a verb. The ram's head is common in 
other words. 


.vllbl k 7' ,T * h ™ P re “-'- th. 

BJ liable character of th. writing, T0F? („ of lleD , ' 

Z Z :?“ S " P ' The verb rft, - to bJZ ■■ 

. Lu “ “ »“> Cuneiform hv 

Md, m JM.C bolh whteh language, tfu mean, •• to 
be , and wo obtain the forms . 

th. me interesting ,i gn> J uT' , °” ot 

nnd it is remarkable that to for the "T - * * c “ e * 11 ' 

enrep, in on. particular i u ^ ^ 

I believe, prove to be aseert •' u f ° IloW,n & P° ,nta "A. 
the language. “Enable as to the grammar of 


a rax. 


” rb: a* •fi"*** 

b« a suffix: th. pronoun, p ^",“ '‘"'“h ° r if f, ' U « wi “K 
pronoun i, .affixed^,, ngLing^ ’ 


Tit ifoun. 

(nom'S,::" tut “* 

<•/»••>• 2 c2^:r ( jix h 

plnrj precede, ,b. .... “ >• • 


•pi (nom. def.), -» 
(“with”), -ka 
(accusative). The 
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The Verb. 

Tho infinitive is probably -meke ; 3rd present -*a; 3rd 
past ~da ; 3rd precative -tune ; 3rd imperative -i; passivo 
•/a; part. -ke. 


The Numeral 

Precedes tho noun to which it refers, and is not written 
syllabically, but by strokes for units and «m for “ ten.” 


Sautkamplam, 20/A Jfey, 1893. 


C. R. CoNDER. 
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Art. XXII .—Xota on Akkadian. By Major C. It. Co>oer, 
D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 

The study of Akkadian ia based on upwards of thirty 
bilingual inscriptions of considerable length, the texts 
having been translated into Assyrian in the seventh century 
8.C. The affinity of the language to the Mongolia dialect* 
of Central Asia, and especially to the Uigur and Turkish, 
is very generally recognized by scholars, the sjiitnx am 
grammar, not less than the vocabulary, pointing to such 
comparison. The following notes rofer to points which 
are not generally mentioned in former treatises on the 
subject, but which seem clearly doducible from a study 
of tho texts, and from comparison with living languages. 

Synias. —The invariable order of tho sentence seems to 
be object, subject, and verb : a verb can never stand other¬ 
wise than at the end of the sentence. In a compound without 
case endings the defined word always follows the defining 
word, and the reverse order is only found when the defining 
word has a case suffix. Tho adjective, on the other hand, 
never precedes the noun, though in Wring M<>n <> n. 
languages the order is now tho reverse of the Akkadian. 
The numeral invariably precedes the noun, and tho auxiliary 
verb precedes, though in modern speech it follows, the verb. 
The personal pronoun* also precedo tho verb, while tho 
possessive pronouns follow the noun. No prepositions are 
used: the suffix of case precedes the possessive pronoun, 
and tho plural precedes the case ending. The noun has 
regular cases, and is without gender. The verb (a* ex¬ 
plained by the Assyrian scribes) has only two tenses— 
past and present—the latter formed by adding e to tho 
root. The causative is formed by reduplicating the root. 
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For comparative purpose* the moat important element* 
or the language are the suffixes, the noun cases, the 
numerals, the names of metals and of colour*; and these 
all point to Turkish dialects as nearest to Akkadian. 


Suffixes. 

„ T , h '« J" A "A par,> *" th « i» Akkadian, in 

Trsiwi Iune ““ 80 ° r *»'•» 


Verbal adjective 

At CADI IK. 

-GA 

Verbal noun 

-IK 

Abstract noun 

-DA 

** »* 

-MA 

Adjective 

-KA 

Noun of action 

-RA 

» <i 

-LA 


Pacrro-Mcoic. 

Ti ccun (Tacdt). 

-KA 

sbl 

-K 

-k 

-DA 

-if 

-MA 

-m 

-KA 

-kei 

-RA 

- r 


-L 


mdic^ ” r,tr u ° rit. ■ , ' ng ’ ur —* *• m 


1*1 

| Nominative definite 
l » indefinite 

Akkadian 

-Bl found in 

Mongolic 

2. 

Genitive or Possessive 

Locative ” 

-o 

99 

[speech 

3. 

-NA 

Turkish -» 

4. 

Dative (1) 

99 

-TA 

99 

-dek 

5. 

Dative (2) 

99 

-GA 

99 

-<ja 

6. 

Accusative 

99 

-A 

99 

-a 

7. 

Instrumental 

99 

-E 

99 

•< 

8. 

Comitative 

99 

-LI 

9\ 

-li 

9. 

Causative 

99 

-La 

99 

-aifan 

10. 

Comparative 

99 

99 

-KD 

-DIM 

99 

99 

•ickun 

-ting. 

The plural ENE precedino- 
plural no. P wlln « these 

resembles the 

Mongol 
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Numerals. 

One Akkadian AS. ID 

Ostiac, it Yenessci «'*« 

Two 

„ KI. KAS 

Turkish tJh", Ostiac ket 

Three 

„ ESSA. VUS 

„ auch and us 

Four 

„ SA. SAY 

Yenessci sc hey a 

Five 

„ VASH 

Turkish besh 

Six 

„ AS 

„ atti 

Seven 

„ SISIN 

Zyrianian sisim 

Ten 

„ UN 

Turkish aun 

One hundred 

„ me 

„ mun 

One thousand 

„ UMUNA 

„ on mun. 


Namtt of Metals. 

Gold Akkadian KUGIN 

Tartar kin 

Silver 

„ KUMAS 

Turkish komys 

Copper 

„ ZAVAS 

Mongol zes 

Tin 

„ ANNA 

Hungarian M 

Iron 

„ D1MIRSA 

Mongol timir. 


Names of Colours. 

White 

Akkadian AK 

Turkish ak 

Blue 

„ GUK 

»* kbk 

Red (Brown) 

„ GUNNU 

Mongol khonor 

Grey 

„ AKIIARRA Turkish akhara. 


In addition to these indications, which seem sufficient 
to establish the character of the language, uiul some of 
which have been already indicated by Lenorniant and other 
scholars, there are some 300 words, the meaning and sound 
of which are clearly indicated by the bilinguals, and which 
aro comparable with Turkish, Ugric, und Mongol speech. 
In the list here given, those not otherwise marked are found 
in Turkish dialects. Tho Akkadian words are in capitals. 

A “water” Turkish ya “water." 

AI “father” » a. “father.” 

AB «water” » ab “ water ” 
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AB “father" 

AD “father" 

ADII "strike" 
AKIIARRA “grey” 
AK "white” 

AK "cry” 

AK “twist” 

AGA “chief" 

AMA “mother" 

AM “bull” 

AVAR "circle” 
AMA.S “hope”? 

Ail IA "illness" 

-AK “high” 

ANIR “ groan ” 
ANNA “tin" 

AN “of” 

ARI "flow” 

AS “joy” 

AS “one” 

AS "wish” 

AUS “ ravine ” 

BA "this” 

PA “bond” 

PAP “mule” 

BAT “blood” 

BAT “fortress” 
BAT “end” 
PATKS1 "prince” 
PAKI1 "prince” 
PAL "lord” 

PAL “sword” 

PAL "axe” 

PAL “time” 

PAV “callout” 

PA “spell” 

PAR “white” 

BAR “live” 


Turkish 

eb "father.” 

N 

ata " father.” 

ft 

at “ strike.” 

99 

akhara “grey.” 

99 

ak “ white.” 

99 

ach "cry.” 

99 

ek “twist.” 

99 

tujha “chief.” 

99 

atna "mother.” 

99 

enfk “cow.” 

99 

erir “ round.” 

99 

fin “hope.” 

99 

rm “ilL” 

99 

ok “ high.” 

Mongol 

anir “ groan.” 

Hungarian on "tin.” 

Turkish 

-a "of.” 

99 

in “flow.” 

Mongol 

ase "joy.” 

• • 

tin “one.” 

Turkish 

az “ wish.” 

99 

aun “opening.” 

99 

ba “this.” 

99 

bai » bond.” 

It 

papa “ father." 

It 

hot "blood.” 

II 

bot “ fortress.” 

It 

bit “end.” 

19 

batiz “high.” 

It 

bwjh “ prince." 

• 1 

baia “ high.” 

II 

pain “*sword.” 

II 

bfil “axe.” 

It 

bfyil “ year.” 

It 

bou “ bellow.” 

91 

bai “ spell.” 

It 

bor “whitish.” 

99 

bar “live.” 
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BAR "people” 

BAR " cattle ” 

BAR “walk” 
BARAN “all” 

BE “ corpse ” 

BI “other” 

PIN “ foundation ” 
PIS “ beget ” 

PUT "long” 

BULUG "division” 
BIJR " swamp ” 

-DA locative 
-DA abstract 
DA “ speak ” 

TAKU "establish” 
TAKU “ resemble” 
TAK " stone ” 

TAG “turn” 

DAK “round” 
DAK “ full ” 

TAL “drop” 

TAL “year” 

TAL “ lower ” 

TAL “break” 
TAMI “enclosure” 
DAMALLA “largo 
DAN “strong” 
DARA “ god ” 
TAR “split” 

TAR “judge” 
TAS " contend ” 

DI “ reach *’ 

DIB “strike” 

TIK “ total ” 

TIL “live" 

DIL “ word" 
-DIM “like” 

DIM. “ weak ” 


Mongol 

Turkish 

99 

Mongol 

Turkish 

»• 

99 

99 


99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Mongol 

Turkish 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


bar "people.” 
barim “cattle.” 
bar “ walk.” 
baran “all.” 
btye “body.” 
bi “other.” 
ban “ foundation.” 
bis “ birth.” 

boi “ height.” 

buluk “division.” 
bur “ swamp.” 

.dth locative. 

./ abstract. 
dia “speak.” 
tokh “ make firm.” 
Irk “like.” 
lath "stone.” 

Uk “turn.” 
ttk “ round.” 
tokh “ full.” 
lain “drop.” 
dil “ year.” 
tat “ lower.” 
til “break.” 
tami “ house.” 
toinluk “ thick. 
den “greatly.” 
tor “ god.” 
tir "split.” 
tore “judge.” 
tusun “fight.” 
tii “ reach.” 
tep “strike.” 
ttk “complete.” 
til “live.” 
dil “word.” 

.tui “ like.” 
dem “ weak.” 
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DIM “ghost” 

DIM "peace" 

TIM “bond” 
DIMIRSA “iron” 
TIN “life” 

DINGIR » god ” 
DIR “dark” 

TIR “host” 

TIR “ wood ” 

DU “ stamp ” 

TUM “ hell ” 

TU “ sunset ” 

DUB " smite ” 
DUGU “knee” 

TUK “take” 
TUKUNDI “ when ” 
TUL “bring” 

TUL “die” 

TUM “dark” 

TUM “ flow away ” 
DUR “remain” 
TUR “child” 

TURA “ill” 

TUR “chief” 
KHA(N) “ fish” 
KHAN “ prince ” 
KnAT “dawn” 
KHAR “ox" 

KHAR "lend" 
KHAR RAN “road” 
KHAR “ mountain " 
KHAZ “cut” 
KH1LI “bright” 
KHILIll “god" 
KHIR “surround” 
KHIR “write” 
KHIR “repel” 
KALIS “light” 


Turkish 


n 

## 

99 

99 

ft 

Ostiac 

Turkish 

Finnic 

Turkish 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Finnic 

Turkish 


9t 

ft 

ft 

»» 


Mongol 

Turkish 

Finnic 

Mongol 

Turkish 

Finnic 

Turkish 


ft 

9t 


M 

»* 

ft 

ft 


dent “spirit” 
tim “quiet” 
lent “ enclose.” 
limit “ iron.” 
tin “life.” 
tengri “god.” 
tarakh "grey.” 
ter “ gather.” 
tel » wood.” 
tom “ stamp.” 
tamu “ hell.” 
ton “ dnrk.” 
iep “strike.” 
dix “knee.” 
tek “ touch.” 
tegin “till.” 
tul “ bring.” 
toll “ die.” 
ton “ dark.” 
tarn “ trickle.” 
dur “dwell” 
toruo “lobe bora. 
lari "evil.” 
tore "chief.” 
hal “ fish.” 
khan “ prince.” 
khat “dawn.” 
kur “ox.” 
khar “ exchange.' 
korno “ road.” 
khir “ mountain." 
kee “cut” 
ehel “ beum.” 
chrlep “ god.” 
khar “ surround.” 
khir “cut” 
khar “ opposite.” 
khit “glow” 
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KHTTL “ evil ” 
KUtTN “ veil ” 
KIIUS “ squeeze " 
E “ house ” 

E “ speak ” 

1 “ bright ” 

IB “cord” 

IP “ make ” 

ID “hand” 

ID "power” 

ID “one” 

A “ hand ” 

A “ one ” 

IDIK “master” 
ITTIK “ flesh ” 
IDU “ month ” 
EKJII “ mother ” 
IK “raise” 

IK “open” 

IK “flow” 

IK" possess ” 

IL "bright” 

IIj “ take awnv ” 
IL “before” 

IL “raise” 

IM “ this ” 

III “toil” 

III “wind” 

III “sunset” 

EN “lord” 

INK "before” 

IR “ weep ” 

ERI "man” 
ERIM “soldier” 
ES “ high ” 

IS “ light ” 

IZ “wood” 
ESSA “foot” 


Turkish 

ghoul “devil.” 

ft 

kom “covering.” 

ft 

khil “ squeeze.” 

ff 

er “ house.” 

ft 

agi “speak.” 

ft 

ai " white.” 

ft 

ip “ cord.” 

ft 

ep “ make.” 

ft 

eilit “hand.” 

ft 

via “power." 

Ostiac 

it “one.” 

Turkish 

aga “ hand.” 

ff 

« “ single." 

ft 

idi “master.” 

)t 

tt “ flesh.” 

•t 

eidaia “ monthly, 

Mongol 

ekhi “ mother." 

Turkish 

ogo “ raise.” 

ft 

ack “ open.” 

It 

ikh “flow.” 

tt 

eg “ possess.” 

ft 

yil “ bright” 

ft 

el “ tuke.” 

tt 

el “ before." 

9f 

m/m “ raise.” 

ff 

ime “this.” 

ft 

em " toil.” 

ff 

yil “ wind.” 


im ** sunset.” 

tt 

eh “ high.” 

ft 

oh " before.” 

tt 

fr " flow.” 

ft 

er “ man.” 

ft 

ertn “ hero.” 

tt 

“high.” 

ft 

Uik "light.” 

ft 

ise “stick.” 

ft 

azek “foot.” 
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ISSE ‘‘prince" 
ESSEB “ prince ” 
IZIK “door" 

GA “ bouse ” 
KAN “prince" 
GU "can” 

KIR “call” 

KIR “ see ” 

GAR “rejoice” 
GAB “ striko ” 
GAB “ open ” 
KAT “hand” 
KAT “deep” 
KAT “ fortune” 
K AT “ power " 
KAT “ peak ” 
KAGA "cry” 
GAL “ great ” 
GAL “be" 

GAL “die” 

GAL “raise” 
GAM “bend” 
GAN “ produce ” 
GAN “bo” 

GAN "field” 
GAR “ wish ” 
GAR “benefit” 
GAR “light” 
GAR “hostile” 
OAR “flood” 
GAR “ food ” 
KAR “field” 
GAR “fathom” 
KAR “enclosure 
GAR “swift” 
GAR "entrails” 
GAR "make” 
GAZ “ slaughter 
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Turkish 

Ostiae 

Turkish 


• 19 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

Finnic 

Turkish 

99 

19 

Mongol 

Turkish 


99 

99 

99 

99 

>9 


Mongol 

Turkish 


99 
99 
99 
’ 99 

Mongol 

Turkish 


Mongol 

Finnic 

Turkish 


Mongol 


ms “ master.” 
tMfp “ father.” 
izik “ door." 
jia “ place.” 
kaan “ prince.” 
chau “cry.” 
hr “cry.” 
kor “ see.” 
khnbat “joy.” 
chap “ strike.” 
kipu “door.” 
kat “ hand.” 
khet “deep.” 
iVi,<t “ luck.” 
got “ power.” 
kudu “ peak.” 
ehakh "cry.” 
kha/in “ big.” 
khaJ “remain.” 
khnl “ die.” 
khala " raise.” 
jam “bend.” 
jan “life.” 
kirn “man.” 
khomi “ field." 
char “ willing." 
kiar *• profit.” 
kor “see.” 
khnr “oppose.” 
karu “ rain.” 
krre “ gnaw.” 
hr “field.” 
khari “ cubit.” 
ger “ house.” 
karng “swift.” 
karan “ stomach.” 
kayir “ make.” 
choto “blood.” 
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KAS "two” 

GE " below ” 

KIT “ below " 

KI “place ” 

GI " flame " 

GIBIL "burn” 

GII) “remove” 

KIT " with” 

KIT “swell” 

GIG "night” 

GIG “ill” 

KIEL " slare ” 

Kh\ “reply” 

KIN "middle” 

KIN “work” 

GIR "cleave” 

GIZ “strong” 

GIZ “man ” 

KU " man ” 

GUM " man ” 

GU “all” 

KU “eat” 

KU " famine ” 

-KU “for” 

KU "place” 

KU “ look at ” 

KU (or GE) “ prince” 
KU “clothes” 

KU " bright ” 

GUB “ high ” 

GUB "fix” 

KUT “cut" 

GUD " lie down ” 
GUI)HU " mighty ” 
GUK "blue” 

GUG “tiger” 

GUG “sheep” 

KUL “seed" 


Turkish 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Finnic 

Turkish 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Finnic 

Turkish 

ft 

ft t 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Ostiue 

Mongol 

Turkish 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Mongol 

Finnic 

Turkish 

ft 

ft 

f* 

ft 

ft 

Mongol 

Turkish 

Finnic 


kos “puir." 
koiu “below.” 
khet “below” 
jia “ place.” 
keo “ flame.” 
kugel " bum.” 
git “ remove.” 
keitia “ with.” 
kot “swell.” 
kie/ie “evening.” 

kici “ ill” 
kill “slave.” 
kiyin “ return.” 
kin “middle.” 
kin “do.” 
chir “cleave.” 

Aim “strong." 
kechi “man.” 
ku “man.” 
kon “ man.” 
chom “all.” 

Aar "chew.” 
ju “empty.” 
-icAun “ for.” 
khoi “ lay.” 
ju "seek." 
egt “lord.” 
goye “ clothes.” 
koi “ bright.” 
kop “high." 
khap “ grip.” 
kn( “ reud." 
khot “lay.” 
got “ power.” 
kok " blue." 
khakhni “panther. 
koch “ ram.” 
kol “ seed.” 
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KUM “(op" 

KUVA “rest” 
KUMAS “sUver” 
KU> T " day ” 

GUNNU “red brown" 
GUR “ enclose " 

GUR “ stream ” 

GUR “reply” 

GUR “ faithless ” 

KUR “land” 

KUR “mountain” 
KUS “ mighty ” 
(KU)GIN “gold” 
KUSU “ sunset ” 

LAB “ strong” 

IjAT “ mountain ” 

LAL “ ghost ” 

MA “ land ” 

VA “ house " 

MAKE “great” 

VAL “dwell” 

MAX “chief” 

VAR “ to be ” 

VAR “path” 

VA8 “ weigh ” 

VAS “divide” 

VAS “high” 

MAS “ collection ” 

ME “ an hundred ” 

VIL “shine” 

VIR “ crown ” 

VER “ wind ” 

VKR “ rain ” 

VIS “write” 

-MU “mr” 

MA “thii" 

VU “burn” 

VUT “blood” 


Turkish 


ft 


Mongol 

Turkish 

Mongol 

Turkish 


II 


Finnic 

Turkish 


»» 

»» 


99 

Fsthonian 

Finnic 


Turkish 

II 

H 

99 

Turkish 


>9 

99 

99 

99 

M 

99 

99 


Mongol 

Turkish 


99 


»9 
99 


kom "top.” 
ku “stay.” 
komyt “ silver.” 
gun “day.” 
khonor “ red brown.” 
kur “enclose." 
kuru “ rain.” 
khomi “answer.” 
guiaur “infidel.” 
ktra “ land.” 
kor “ mountain.” 
khorn “ mighty.” 
kin “gold.” 
kkU “dark.” 
lab “strong.” 
hula “ peak.” 
lal “ spirit.” 
mm “earth.” 
or “ house.” 
mnkh “great." 
ol “ live.” 
manap “ chief.” 
car “ to be.” 
bar “ go.” 
ba s “ weigh.” 
bit “cut” 
bat “high.” 
mut “collection." 
mun “hundred.” 
got “shine.” 
r ur “cap.” 
l>ora “whirlwind." 
boro “rain.” 
bit “ write.” 

-m “my." 
ma "this.” 
rot “fire." 
botu “blood.” 
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YT7T “produce” 
YUKH “to bear” 
MUNU “ good ” 
YURU “place" 

YUS “three” 

NA “ this ” “ he ” 
-NA “of” 

NAB “light” 

NAV “ declare ” 
-NAS “ in ” 

NEN “mother” 

NU “ not ” 

NUM “ heaven ” 

RA “to” 

RA “wash” 

RA “ spacious ” 

RI “bright” 

-SA “in ” 

SA “ star ” 

SA “ heart ” 

SA » four ” 

SA “ proclaim ” 

SA “ prosperous ” 
ZAVAS “copper” 
BAKU “flame” 
SAKll “prosperous” 
ZAKll “bright" 
ZAG “right” 

SAK “top” 
SAKKUL “bolt” 
ZAL “shine” 

SAM “ price ” 

SAR “ write” 

SAR "bright” 

SAR “ the wind ” 

SE “ seed ” 

SEV “ sweep” 

SEV “favour” 


Turkish 

hot “growth.” 

99 

okh “bear.” 

Mongol 

mun “ right.” 

Turkish 

rurun “place.” 

99 

beth “three.” 

99 

on “ this.” 

99 

-r» “of.” 

Hungarian nap “ day.” 

Turkish 

and “declare. 

Mongol 

-liana “here." 

Turkish 

nen* “mother.” 

99 

tit “nor.” 

Sa moved 

hum “ heaven.” 

Turkish 

am “among.” 

99 

ari “purify.” 

n 

rr “ space.” 

99 

dr “ burn.” 

99 

-in “ in.” 

f» 

sut “star." 

Finnic 

gua “ heart.” 

Yenessei 

nchcija “four.” 

Turkish 

ehac “call." 

99 

gaa “healthy.” 

Mongol 

ze* “ copper.” 

Turkish 

chakh “burn.” 

»• 

nakh "good.” 

ft 

chakh “beam.” 

99 

zag “right.” 

Finnic 

tak “top.” 

Turkish 

nikh " fasten.” 

99 

chal “ shine." 

99 

tan “ price." 

99 

tyir “write.” 

99 

tarn “bright.” 

* 99 

term “windy." 

99 

iti "seed.” 

99 

stir “sweep.” 

99 

tec “favour.” 
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SI " eye " 

SI “ country ” 

SIB "good” 

TZIKH "a bear” 
SIK “hair” 

SUKH "break” 
ZIGTAK “ urine ” 
ZIL "great" 

SI LA "rood” 

SIV "slip” 

SIR " extend ” 
SISXA "seven” 

SU "people” 

TSIT » flow ” 

ZU "know” 

ZU “thee” 

TSUM " stronghold ” 
ZUBU " kind ” 

SUD "extend" 

SUK "water” 

SUL " complete ” 
SUM " complete ” 
SUX “destroy" 

SUX "defeat” 

SUR "go” 

SUR “live" 

SUR « rain " 
l BUR " breast ” 

UD “ day ” 

UDDU “ go out " 
UKH "poison" 

UL “star” 

UX “city” 

UR " burn " 

UR “male” 

URU “ city " 

US " old " 

US “ basis ” 


Ostioc 

tfi “eye.” 

Finnic 

slid " place.” 

Turkish 

"good.” 

99 

atikh "a bear. 

99 

•ark "hair.” 

99 

»okh "break.” 

99 

tiydik "urine.’ 

Mongol 

tulu “strong.” 

Turkish 

zol “ road." 

99 

•ib “aUde.” 

99 

tir "space.” 

Zyrianian 

titim " seven.” 

Turkish 

»oi “race.” 

99 

tu "flow.” 

Mongol 

»m "instruct.” 

99 

« " thee.” 

Turkish 

zom "strong.” 

99 

tob “good.” 

99 

mjit "extend.” 

99 

tuk "water.” 

Mongol 

tdl "end.” 

Turkish 

ton " end.” 

99 

tin “break.” 

99 

»yin "defeat.” 

99 

stir " go.” 

99 

•yur “live.” 

Votiac 

tor " rain." 

Mongol 

oiier "breast.” 

99 

utif "day.” 

Turkish 

ot “ go out.” 

99 

akhu “poison.” 

99 

a/n “star.” 

99 

none “house.” 

99 

or “ burn.” 

99 

er “man.” 

99 

anru “enclosure. 

99 

•** “old.” 

99 

m “basis.” 
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These comparisons, which can be checked in the lurki»h 
lexicons of VumWry, the Ugric of Donner, and the Mongol 
of Castren, seem to show very clearly the character of the 
Akkadian language. It will be noted that by tar the 
greater number of words follow the Turkish dialects, us 
do the cases of the noun, the numerals, etc.: many of the 
words are however common, with slight dialectic changes, 
to Finnic, IJgric, Mougol, and Turkish speech; but the 
Mongol numerals and case endings are different, and the 
speech of the Turkish tribes on the Oxus, and of the Turkish 
Yacuta in Eastern Siberia, appears to give the closest living 
parallel to ancient Akkadian. 

C. R. Coxder. 


8o*tk*mpton, 26U Jtm*, 1893. 
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l. 

Montefiort College, 
Augn»t 27th, 1893. 


Dear Professor Rim Davids. —The story of Patuenra 
(Jour. Roy. As. Soc. p. 656 ff.) strikes me as the long 
sought for Buddhist original of a series of similar tales in 

Eastern and Western literature. _ 

The theme is, however, somewhat obscured in the Indian 
form. The tale does not end in the happy way in which 
the other literary parallels make it end. The Buddhist 
tale has undoubtedly changed and been adapted to t e 
circumstances, in order to explain the conversion and pre¬ 
eminence obtained by Patacara. The primitive form has 
been better preserved in the other literatures, where t ic 
wife (or the husband), after long trouble and many sutFenngs, 


arc re-united with their children. 

I will mention here some of the roost important parallels, 
and refer to the bibliographical notes of Oesterleyand Koehler, 
as, otherwise, instead of a short notice 1 would be writing an 
elaborate study on the series of tales, which turn round the 
peculiar loss of wife (or husband) and children, and their 
finding again after a lapse of time, and under vastly changed 

circumstances. , „ 

I mention, in the first place, the “History of Abu-Saber, 

the roan of patience, who loses in turn his fortune, his 
wife, his two children, and yet never loses his patience and 
his hopes. He is afterwards amply rewarded and gets 
everything back that he has lost. This talc is included in 
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the “ History of the Ten Veriera,"» which, as is well known, 
is of Indian origin. It is reproduced in the " Giarni-ul 
liikayat,” and published by Hammer in his “ RfittnotJ .”* 
In a very amplified form we meet with it in the " Turkish 
History of the Forty Veziers," where it is the thirteenth 
vezir'a story.* The simple tale is here embellished with 
numerous additions drawn from different sources, but the 
leading incidents are identical with those of the other 
parallels. In Ilnbieht ’« edition of the Arabian Nights, 4 we 
find Abu-Saber again. 

Passing on to Hebrew literature, a similar tale is in- 
corporated into the " Midrash of the Decalogue,”* probably 
of the tenth century. The hero never take, an oath. 
Swindlers take advantage of it, to rob him of his whole 
fortune. Hi* wifet is carried away by the captain of a ship. 
He loses one child in a stream which he tried to cross 
swimming, the other ,s carried away by a passing ship. 
After a long time he finds his ehil.tr un • 1 . , , 

them his wife. 1 ° ttgam ’ and throu S h 

TLi, ule i. much .ki» Ioaill d 

in closer connection with it. 3 

oftt^rr^ 8 6nd ’ the °* in literature 

; h z arL ; und what *• 

Patariira. The oldest I have u! J “ 8t Kk * 

history of Faustina F.n^ £ 

famous “ Recognition** ” 0 f Cion , “»»tu»ianus in tho 

panion of 8t. Peter. The same ‘ ^ j ^ fnend and com * 
life of St. E,»tathu« Florida e i “ C,deaU . occur * ‘ho 
tho ” Gesta Romanorum” 4 and • i “ “ ,cor P on * t « d into 
of J«oW Voraginw ", ^ “ *“•» Uge.d » 
of tho Bollandists, 20th Sent • " tke ' ita Sanctorum” 

• Sept. n. pp. 106-121.* Ocaterley 

i nun?* ,814 . iii- pp. 31-40. 

I »■>&«.■ U3 V Ui bb ' UnduD - ‘W«. pp. 131-101. 

"to •**», Berlin, I8«7. p. 60la, ,. T . 
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has given in his edition the whole literature on this “Vita” 
to which I refer. Other additions in the direction of com¬ 
parative literature were made by me, on the occasion of my 
Roumanian edition of it. 1 Still more Western parallels 
were adduced by It. Koehler, in his review of the Spanish 
edition of St. Eustathius.* 

I have still to mention also some parallels from the 
romantic literature of the middle ages, such as the central 
episode in Buovo d’Ancona or Sir llevis of Southampton 5 
aud last, not least, the chapbook “ Valentine and Orson. 

M. Gaster. 


2. Tki mouius. 


II.B.M. Consulate, 
Malaya. 

June 13, 1893. 

Sir —Perhaps some of the renders of the R.A.S. Journal 
am help me to find out something about the history and 
origin of this evidently Arab tribe settled in Khorassan, 
und generally as to the Chehar Eimaks. 

The origin of the Eimaks would appear to be Syrian. 
They claim themselves to be of Arab descent, and Malcolm 
(vol. i. ch. ix. p. 239) tells us on the strength of the 
“Tuarikh Qaudah" (sic) that “he (Haxar Asp) invited 
a large body of his own tribe of Eimaks from Syria, and 
their settlement in Laristiiu udded greatly to tho strcngt i 

of his government.” .... 

Every Teimouri to whom I spoke claims Arab progem- 
ture, and of external evidence there remains the wearing 


• IterUU p 
pp. SIMM. 


Utorie Awhsolops Filolojfic. rot. ir. Bom*?* ISM, 


; jus 
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of the red Fez and Turban by the men, and of the white 
Izdr (Chidur) by the women, and their peculiar pro¬ 
nunciation of the such as I heard nowhere else in 
Persia: One of the subdivisions is called Arab. 

They say of themselves that they were brought to 
Khorassan by the Emir Teimour (whence their name) 
on the complaint of his mother that her caravan had 
been attacked by them on her way to Mecca. Malcolm 
says (voL i. ch. xi. p. 292), " while ho (Teimour) was 
employed in these operations one of his generals subdued 
the mountain chief of Laristnn. who had rendered himself 
particularly obnoxious to good Mohamedans by plundering 
a caravan of pilgrims to Mecca." Their own tradition 
goes on to say that they to the number of 12,000 families 
were removed to Bokhara, where they for a time settled 
at a place called Tarmen. So far for the rank and file. 
But all the chiefs of the Teimouris are Seyeds or Min, 
They claim descent from Meer Seyed Ml-whose real 
name was Meer Seyed Qassitn-a descendant of the Imam 

heTareiT VY !””* whose daughter 

he married, and to whom the whole of these, so to speak, 

captives wore given as his wife’s dower T, • 

Meer Shumseddun Mohamad Ti l T , h °' r *° n ’ 

of Emir Teimour or afier t’is d ,1 Y^i ^ Ufetira ° 
and tribe t« TT - dL>ath . b rou R ht his family 

7 "r„V °““ PW ,h » ■» k"»w» 

Tomtaonra ,h. Uto 7 .7 

facts. Meer Shumseddun lies h , t0 theM 

Ka,. of Herat railed Khljeh V P '“" “ 

descended the father of Qeh*.; -?* , “ hun wus 

the tribe to Khaff, whence thYh'T Wh ° 1 brou e ht huIf 
parU of Khorassan. ' h * * prcad 0Ver various 

Originally the Teimouris are 

chiefs, after whom the four nri •f t0 . haV0 had four 
, 0 P tncipal sections are named : 

*• kurboozi. 

2. Salehhi. . 

J- Husscini. 

Khalbasth. 
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I. From the Suhboozi come the following subdivisions, 
who when I wus in thoee parts in 1884 were said to havo: 


1. Turbooz 

500 families. 

2. Avazkorbani 

200 

»> 

3. Siiihmoozch 

150 

>9 

4. Kali 

100 

>9 

5. Roghani 

100 

99 

6. Shuh Pussundi 

200 

99 

7. Ali Gunji 

100 

• 

99 

8. Moriidi 

50 

99 

9. Ali Moharaadi 

50 

99 

10. Fiizeli 

200 

99 

11. Ali Khiirdi 

100 

99 

12. Diimen ltecgi 

200 

99 

13. Tiih Yoorti 

100 

99 

14. Sheikhi 

200 

99 

15. Shakh Buland 

100 

99 

16. Muhd (Mohamad) Reegi 

100 

99 

17. Kflb Sadi 

150 

91 

18. Tuk Ali 

200 

>9 

19. Shcerkush 

100 

99 

20. Mt-er Ilafizi 

100 

99 

21. 8iah Kelloh 

60 

99 

22. Sink Joul 

50 

2800 

99 

Sale uni. 18 subdivisions. 

1. Siilehhi 

200 families. 

2. Yakoob Khiini 

300 

99 

3. Sheer Khiini 

200 

t9 

4. Mureezi 

100 

99 

5. Shahbiizi 

100 

99 

6. Banwti 

150 

99 

7. Khaleeli 

200 

99 

8. Ali Khurdi 

200 

99 

9. Murrl Shahi 

200 

If 

10. Sur Koohi 

200 

99 

11. Sekunderi 

50 

99 
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12. Suboori 

200 

13. Eel i Mnhdi 

100 

14. Lashknri 

50 

15. No Amad 

100 

16. Kutt’ Sur 

200 


2500 


III. Mohamad Hoffisnn. 20 subdivisions. 


1. 

Mollah Husseini 

200 families. 

2. 

Kohdiiui * 

500 


3. 

8a lari 

300 

99 

4. 

Knchul 

200 

99 

5. 

Laglieri 

200 

99 

6. 

Khosroi 

100 

99 

7. 

Dah Murdeh 

50 

99 

8. 

Qiiri 

100 

99 

9. 

Iliizgeer 

50 

99 

10. 

Tukhali 

100 

99 

11. 

Mohib Ali 

loo 

99 

12. 

Dardari 

AW 

50 

200 

99 

13. 

Mirza Doosti 

99 

14. 

Samandooki 

100 

99 

15. 

Ckelmeh 

x w 

100 

50 

50 

200 

200 

1000 

3850 

99 

16. 

Zulfi 

99 

17. 

Yakoobi 

99 

18. 

SRrkh Kamill 

99 

19. 

Kolah Deriiz 

99 

20. 

Sangchooli 

99 

99 


IV. Khaletoh. 14 subdivision*. 

1. Ali KhiijeU 

2. An^areb 

3. Gulkliatun 

4. Gul I$5f 


6. Goorchi 
0. Kali 
* • kbbtdigi 


300 fumilies. 
100 „ 

200 „ 

200 ,, 

100 
100 

300 .. 
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8. Mukhtabaz 

200 families. 

9. Qnla'akahi 

200 

19 

10. Sakhavi 

100 

91 

11. Mecahmust 

100 

99 « 

12. Taheri 

200 

99 

13. Arab 

100 

99 

14. Zoori 

100 

99 


2000 

U. 

Surboozi 

2600 families. 

Salehhi 

2500 

99 

Mohamad Ilusseini 

3850 

99 

Khalcsseh 

2600 

99 


11,550 

or at an average 


of five to each family, 57,750 Teimouris spread over parts 
of Khonaaan and Afghanistan. Sometimes half of a 
family live on one side of the front,er and the other 
half on the other, but the actual number of Ttmovr* 
said to be in Khorassiin in 1884 were : 

C„d„r Ali Mertiiin Khnn (from Khiff .o 

Chenaran).. 

Under Atii-ulh,h KhSn (in Sangbust and 

Sur Jam). 

The Siuh Khanehs and Sefeed Khiinehs 
(those living in tents or houses) of 
Khaff under Derveesh Ali Khiin . . 

(500 lately came to Jam) 

Under Shukrullah Khfin at Bcrdoo . • • 


500 


4500 


100 „ 

Hi Ail fimiliM 


or 4 r >,500 persons. 


The ret .re mi t« be in H«it "” dcr ,ll ° (,h ' n) 

governorship of Serd.r Abdnllnh Khan Tennonr, 

a»-5- •» 

be found in the names of these tribes, 
servant, 

ALF.XA.sDKa Fins. 
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(Joljr, August, ScpiemWr, 1893.) 


I. ItOTES ASD XeW9. 

So"~ In , t},e Librar - V of the Ro y“I Asiatic 

bin'll MS ° 7°*’ SmuU containing the 

original MS., apparently xn the Father's own handwriting, 
of a Dictionary of Shen Tamil j* • . , . , 

scholar. Th.V. £ Ji £“.** 

&. B li.h or Latin, bat in or,Ji n „„ TamU. ^'"”^' 
Bhartnhan. —Mr. K It "i , ’ 

in a paper read at a recent meeting of ',1° ( oUeg ^ 

of the Royal Asiatic Society , th \ 1$ °' , ’ ba - v brarKh 

the Sanskrit grammarian of'the“ nta,n * t,wt Iib «rtrihnri, 
Buddhist. It has already Ik- - 8even,h centur}-, was a 
grammarian mentioned by I-trin^T 1$uddbist 

pUgrim, may have boJn fihartrih! !° Dt0 ™ pora ^ r Chi ?«f 
flavour has been detected in I • c*™’, UUd “ Buddllll ' tio 

moat novel argument was that* VSrf,*** f 'tr P “ thak ® 
flourished in the eleventh ‘‘chaspati Misra, who 

by no means vet extinct ; n ^ *. b ? n -^“ddhism was 
an heretical author. U m ' cnt * <dae ® Bhartrihari as 

21. Bunurntrler, —Jv. p ■ _ 

(£800), awarded every u lr Z , nnial of 20,000 francs 
branches of the InsUlut ‘ ('Tj™ b - V ° ne o£ lb * five 

e w °th or discovery best 
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calculated to honour or profit the country, which muv 
have been produced during the best ten years,” bus beeu 
adjudged by the Academic des Inscriptions to M. James 
Durmcsteter, professor of Zend at the College do France. 
In the voting there were no less than nine ineffectual 
ballots; but ut the eleventh ballot M. Darmesteter obtained 
tweuty-threo votes, as against seventeen votes given to 
M. de Soiree, formerly French consul at Bagdad. The 
two great works of M. Dannesteter that won this recog¬ 
nition are: Chant* Poputaire* de* Afghan* (published by 
the Soci£t£ Asiatiquo, 1888-90), and his translation of 
the Zend Avesta (published by the Mus£o Guiinet, three 
vols., 1892-3). We may add that the three other winners 
of this prize, when awarded by the Academic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, were Dr. Jules Oppert, Mariette-Bey, and M. Puul 
Meyer; and that each of these except Muriutto is also u 
professor at the College de France. 

Oriental Cong rest Transaction* of 1892.—The transactions 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists held 
in London in 1892 are now ready in two volumes. Yol. 1. 
contains list of members, accounts and other preliminary 
matter, the Indian aud Aryan sections, indexes and glossaries 
of words in Sanskrit and Indian dialects, old Persian and 
Zend, besides a general index. Yol. II. comprises the 
Semitic, Egyptiuu, Geographical, Persian und other sections, 
and an index of authors and subjects. Members can have 
their copies on applying personally or through ti bookseller 
to the Assistant Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 22, 
Albemarle Street, on and after November 1st. Members 
desirous of having their copies forwarded to their address 
should intimate how they wish them sent, by post, rail, 
or other mode of carriage, and should in nil cases enclose 
a postal order to defray charges. The postage for England 
and the Continent will be 2*. M. tor the two volumes. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF 
ANGLO-BURMESE WORDS. 

On© of the great difficulties in the way of studying old 
books about Burma and the adjacent countries lies in the 
use. by travellers and other writers, of words for place- 
names and for describing novel objects and things, which 
are neither taken from the vernaculars nor from their own 
language, but really belong to what may be styled the 
l„, 9 „a franca of writers on Oriental subjects. This habit 
has made the older records to a great extent unintelligible 
without a key, and has no doubt prevented their being much 
read in the present day, for it must bo remembered that on 
the whole the peculiar expressions travellers have used have 
had each but . abort life, and bate amumed ulmeat a, mauv 
form. a. them ha™ bora .ritem. Wo are not much bettor 
“ “* P re * nt f"*e .till talk o( the pagoda, of 
*• ^ ^ Merpti, Promo. a„3 Iwfa, 

an appomt Deputy UmmiMfauer, to Sondo.ov and Akrab, 
2" b "» f °np>«en an about aba,ha, aid pmee/and 
maeW,. and to. of a, could poiat out .Meekly on the 

th£ ,k bT "" bc V“ y of h “' <" >w* •»« -f 

fa Bum. ufTr fa “ f<,1 ' 0W traveller 

m Ilurmu of, say, three centuries non f .„j , , , 

to him and where he went * wh “ l happened 

has left behind him. He leave, i ^ °, WOrd ‘ ° 

of the Mogen. bound in one \*?•*!** 

for the far distant Ava a0 d pi h J '* *** ° f lh ° ^ 

so much, and on the voyage he not !, a° ha * ^ 

has to drink water out oTmorti^ The^v 7 1 

at Sodoe, and, after on* In v- The Ve8,,eI P uU m 

at Cosmin in the kinJUm V bim 

Banho, and hears much talk of iT* HeP0 h ® V ‘* ita th ° 

Cariannors. One morning du j^ v" 0 "^ folk ' ‘ he 

he explains to the peJsi n Wa,k ' whith 

I Me «s necewarj- f or tho health of all 
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Colar*, he is thoroughly frightened by a bada, which ho 
describes on his final return home as “ so big as two bills 
with a home to her snowte ” After this adventure he 
proceeds bv boat, rid Palau, to Cirion. Thence he meant 
to go to Martaban, but is so terrified by what he bears of 
the mncarco, "of whose fury strange things are told, that 
he hires a paroe instead and proceeds to Macao, “a pretie 
little towne,” which he finds is only two days distant from 
Pegu, if you go comfortably in a deling, with a cushion 
under your head. With Pegu he is immensely impressed, 
and makes a considerable stay there. Here he is told of 
Cassay and the Cookie Mountains, of the terrible Bremas, 
of the glories of Ansedaa, and Pren, and other wonderful 
places. Here, too, he meets a friendly tarega, who swindles 
him in the little matter of the glittering wares of Capellan, 
and teaches him how to guzzle durioons and drink nipa 
wine and sampsoe. He also does a little deal in duggies 
and shiubeams, buying them by the baar, and paying for 
them partly in gunza by the byze and partly in teccali. 
Over this he has some trouble with the ovidore and the 
ninday, and in order to put himself straight has to visit 
the mandarins of the Botoo, the 1 pper Roger, and ei n 
the Great King Ximintooginico himself, and bribe them 
all round. While he is settling matters he visits the great 
v«relic and a beautiful bao, where he is taught something 
of the ancient Balie language and the worship of 1 raw y 
the talapoins, until he is suspected of ogling tho younger 
talapoinesses. He now thinks it time for him to depart, 
and, with the culm courage of the men of his class, m 
strikes inland into the jungle, for Judea, rid Tanga. Un 
John, and Jangomay, because "ho knows it mbs one} 
wav to go." Thence, after striking up a friendship with 
the' Laos, and having a fight with the Gueos, be finds 
himself on the borders of Champa and Comar. His ac¬ 
counts of the Utter place from Judea, at which town ho 
meets a friend who will take hi. letters home by ^.p,.md 
which he incontinently also writes down us In n, 
in after years much confusion in the minds of learned 
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geographers, some of whom insist that he has been to Cape 
Comorin, and some to Kamrup in Assam. And this, in 
spite of his very clear explanation that Judea is the capital 
of Anion, a kingdom of Zierbaud, the King whereof is 
a worshipper of Somonocodom. From Judea, in his own 
inimitable manner, our traveller finds his war overland to 
Mergi and Tanazar, from which lie takes ship again, and 
finally, after being nearly wrecked on the Isles of Man, he 
arrives once more at Recon, which ho now, with the in¬ 
consistency of the true traveller, calls Arquam. Lastly, he 
goes to the Porto Grande, that great city of Bengala, 
Chartican, whonce ho finds his wav by ship to Mudrespataif, 
and thence home to England or Lisbon as the case might 
be. where, as likely as not, after putting his experience 
into print, he died with an evil reputation as a liar, because, 
like poor Pinto, he did but tell the truth with fair accuracy 
as to the terrible bada, the danger of the macareo, the huge 
size of the mortivan, the gilding of the varelle, and the 
temptations of the durioon, whose smell he described in 
homely sailor language that will not bear repetition. 
•Ferfnmnd Mender Pi„,„ „„ blll . , ^ 

liar of the first magnitude! ” 

It w a fair qnmtion t» o»k of the Hotr many 

“”«* “J tttaantnif to veer 
ntod P Ho. many of Hi,*- place, ran I0U idcnti(v f 

°/ ,he “ *»* »«a plaiH.-.namoa i. 
i t 5/“' ” V* "™ 1J «te knowledge 

*.ha,„”" y “V 1 ” M k»ka. and make them tall 
T n"c"“ IOr ' k ""' T » tka atadent of the dav. 
£r.a^*r*,“ and .hen entail 

'ZZXZZU, 

much rending and ih e ! * rnv " i « » r, “ 

tkat i* at pLa. «* 

j>erform successfully, and it iw in tl i Un *' i”” 6 lK,n *° n ’° 
be induced to take it u D an a h °P® that olhers n,n 5'. 
positive information so fur * °i 1 /° 1 ,e Kunt y atoc ^ of 
towards the History of a-® tbat “Contributions 
• of Anglo-Burmesc Wolds'* wiU be 
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from time to time published by the present writer in these 

columns. . , 

A number of quotations have been noted in many works, 

but, as a beginning will be published, only those passages 
bearing on the subject, which are to be found >n Wes 
Hohnon-Jobrnn, or Glo**ar,j of Axgb-Indum W ord», and 
which have been collected from all parts of the book. And 
in addition to these will bo occasionally added a fe* quo¬ 
tation. from other works to till up obvious gaps in \ uk> s 
information or to correct the few errors that he has talk 
into. Later on efforts cun be made to complete the mass of 

information he has gathered together. . , 

In studies of this kind an ounce of fact u worth a bushel 
of speculation, and the great thing is to set passages roin 
the old book. .Ido by .idc, .hotting .ho o««, lb™, och 
word ho. Mounted »t different d«u» » lU 
iu toy may bo intood .trtge by .ugo from b„.b to dooth 

and iU meaning positively ascertained. 

As Yule has in his preface given the complete 
each work quoted, and ns the other works quotedan m.the 
present writer's possession, mere indications ot tides have 

been ma de to show whence the quotations have come 

should others be kind enough to join in lb ‘* ^ 

troversv it will be necessary, if their information is to be 
made useful in the future, to state the title of each work 
1 • r.ll Yule, Col. Henry, and the late A. U 

« Uing . 

Colloqoiol Words ond ™ 

etymological, lii.torlcl, goopophtcol .nd d«or...O, ^ 

■ Tb'-fom U» opproved njunnrr of 

in the form ot a uioss j, just quoted 

and ^n Hnglish Dictionary.-!^ 

Gazette, April 29tb, 18»3. 


It. C. T. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS TlfE STUDY OF 
ANGLO-BURMESE WORDS. 


[Tb.. curious word. uacd «j y by Sa.^r.cm, .nH Q,„n.i, 

» f.r o. I know, ha. pmw phiMogiau. TI,o aolntinn 

l t. f ° 0 " d “ "■« •Wnlquotation Woo.] 
17S1. Egh aembra dim, chc i Tolupoiui die 

“ “ V ““- ' * “•*« Indian!, nicuondo 

™Y T""' i« «ni 1„„ Moniatclj, con- 

m°°' ° 8 ' ,to B ‘° <*-»ti-2**t 

bJ' rtr T o h r “ “ y ,in *W however .mall, which 
iius not one or moro larire wooriun . , 

* ,ie i '° r,u8 “" c *■ «- ^ 

IS’ b“’■ P „ m U m . 

-.nut jjrr The 

a word, he cava, uid |i * h ° “”* 

(P- 8S). I cannot caplam , 1 T“ S ““” “ I,ldi “ 

Kyoung, in Supplt. ' * " C> & o1 ' !0 '‘'Jo6«oh, t.v. 


x. 

[By way of warning as to the f 11 • 

would note that I doubt wheih r n / ^wing notations, 
the modern word Barkis tbo ) KS ' NGNa rea % represeu 
some place in tl le tame nei„u5 l T* 1 huve 
may not represent Basseiv °t'i * ^' ant * ** l * t Battia 
suggest that it does.] ’ l ’ U ® 1 l1 * 0 cont «*t seems ( 

c. 1*50. That of the Up,,. , 
iSarabakic [Martaban 1 Gulf ' NGE * Ta| Cannibals on th 
River Bbsy.nga . . tr ° are • • • • mouth of th 

Vrajthikt, II..4, ^cCrindl e \T21r mart —^ Pt <*W. Gee 

trumtat, m ln Ant. xiii. 37i 
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1552. In a version which I have of Ptolemy, Vmlecmta 
A*im Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besysga A.—Temple in 
lad. Ant. xxii. 20. 

1590. Iu another version of (Ptolemy) of 1590 .... there 
occur Besyxoitis Reg., Besynoxa fl. and Besyxgxa Em¬ 
porium.— Temple in lad. Ant. xxii. 20. 

1674. In another version of (Ptolemy) of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d'Abbeville in a Latin map called India I'stus, 16-4, 
there occur BtcsYXoms Reg., Bbsyxoa fl, anJ BksYXQA 
Emporium. — Temple in Ind. Ant. xxii. 20. 

1781 Intanto piaciutto era alia Congregazione di Propa¬ 
ganda cho il Regno di Ava fosse ulloni ooltivato nellu fede 
da’ Sacenloti aecolari di essa Congregazione. e a’ nostn 
destino li Regni di BattiaU, Martaban, e Pegu, cut spettuva 
la Citta e porto di Siriam.— Quirini, Percoto, 98. 

1784. Oserois-je vous prier de vouloir bteii 1 accor. or a 
dea homines innlheureux qui on fait naufrage a a tut * e 
Dala ot qui sont conduits a BABstU.-Lelter in 1 ouny Pao, 

I 212. 

1801. An ineffectual attempt was made to n-possess and 
defend Bassikx by the late Chekey [Sikke] or lieutenant 


1819. Morghi and Bassiso, being likewise seaports, have 

their Sciabandar.— Sanyermano, 65. 

1824. The river beyond that to Bassink from , 
observations, and what I have since coH^tcd. ckmr. a 
safe from the island to Bassixe. Report m If'Ison s Doc* 

1827 P The district of Basseix is bounded on ti.e north by 
the Pashkem nullah or creek.- WUm. Document, of the 

Burmese War, Appx. xliv. Ao. 21. . r 

1827. But it does not appear that either of P 
Bvssnv and Rangoon, which were open to our shipping, 
possessed viy Burnian trader of much wealth.-^ 

' * 1827. ^ And floated down to Rangoon or Basseix for 

sale.— Snodgrass, Burmese War, 289. . 

1829. This is the only inconvenience of the Basseix 
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Ru hr, which is a more accessible, safer, and centrical port 
for fore,gn trade than that of Rangoon.-CW/W. Am. 4*1. 
1^3° Kothkw . . [or Pothe.x, the letter in Rumens 

18^2 T» 1 * “ ^ Yutt, Am. 352. 

l8 °*- The f mor bod **» W«>n of B**ri*, but was 
now a personal attendant on the king .—WiUon Bun,*" 
War. ed. 1852, p. 81. 8 rueon, jsurmm 

1852. Negrais Island and Rassikx_ Martin /,//, 

1852. The blockade of the rivers n f R n 

«n,l i ,, , ° r Rangoon, Bashkiv, 

‘l^lr RwIiMin. Bater, „ w Mar . 

« 3 :: It&jSz - ih - 

.bo ;; 0M fl »» 

1852. Notes on Bassviv . ... 

was stationed at Basbbin f’ ’ r“? Ar,,,I<?, 7 0ffi<cp - wbo 
Ti tit in Laurie, Pr^ p 218 ^ 

Desputch.- 2 “ 8 “ C,, - V ” in General Godwin's 
Moos Meandru, wit'h ill YW^iT inful,ibI ^ to id «n‘ii>' 

s rrr-. ~"-.-srLS 

Bksynga in the Siilwen, called'bv J" traCe '’ 

Pegu, Bkkhunq. B ut ; ( . • ,e Ial “'n*. or people of 

khyoung (river of Basskix n “ ttg8e8ted tbat Bathbis- 
strong a resemblance_", llrn,e *«), affords at least as 

wo. iw,, b „ j •, rf ’• _ , 

importance, and is alluded t r * P° rt considerable 
other travellers .—-B It /•' ,** ^*®in by Ralph Fitch and 
.1070. 

‘l" 1 ™ 1 '. ® n a " R *' 1K ““ 

B. B. Gtt utter, If. 7 ]«j J a 1 tao Basseir creek._ 

1883. He sent his army at ' 

three sons commanded Tf.i » ^asseix, where Laukbya's 

decked boats armed with 1 ° W ° ? dofend « i by foreign 
Bhnyrt, Hint, of Bur„ M , (,-j. g C* nd tbi * W 1388!] 
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1884. The name (Bbstnottai) of the cannibals is partly 
preserved in that of Basseis. — McCrindU in Ind. Ant. xiii. 
372. 

1884. In Bassein a fierce struggle ensued-the town 

had hitherto been called Kcthkis -Alomprn changed 

the name to PtrruRiN, “the hot image-house.” By this 
name it was called ever afterwards.— Forchhammer, 2\otes, 


1886. Bassein. This is a corruption of three entirely 
different names, and is applied to various places remote from 
each other (1) Wasai, an old port on the coast. 26 m. North 

of Bombay_(2) a town and port, on the river which 

forms the westernmost delta-arm of the Irawadi in the 
Province of Pegu. The Burmese name Batheir . . • - (*) 
Basim, or properly Wasim, an old town in Berar. I nle, 


Hobnon-Jobton, ». r. Bassein. . 

1893. Basseis, the modern Burmese name is 1 atheng, 
by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for PuTHBRO, spe t 
Pests and Pi'SiM . . . - Yule says. ».r. Cosmin, that 

Alaungp’ava changed the name from Kuthexo to 1 rrnKNo 

on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 1755-60, but 
Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history • • • • “ 

change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated 

_The Talaing pronunciation of the name 1 “ 

Pashm, or Pasim according to dialect.... rmp e m 

A ... r* 

date » . word beyond 1780] up«U .he theory- ** th. 
ltes.xiYTAi of Ptolemy repwent. the people ^ 
or that the Bantm* Hirer i» the R, '< r - 1 

Ini. Ant. nii. 20.— ICani/oon Oalctli, Jloy 19th, l*-» • 


R. C. T. 
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II. Notices of Books. 

The NAlapiyAr or Four Hcxored Quatrains i* Tamil, 
with I^rodocnon, TranalAtion, and Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory. to which is added a 
Concordance and Lexicon, by «he Rev. G. U. Pofe, 
M.A., D.D. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1893. 

T.mM P T,““ 'n k "°T n “ s »“"' I»ii* « •» .xoeltai 

IZLr..; „ " 8 b " lo " c r “ id ™“ "'«™ h. did 

5™*“™“ “ *• “““ ° f literature be the public 

by eerioL mTl t Gn ‘” , "* r *’ C ««lti>"... end' Reudera. end 
ay various translations into the i . 

return to England, und '“W S '““ l “ 

Oxford, he has thrown hi^Llf bl * re8,dence at 

giving to such studenU at the uJ artl - > *** W ° rk ° f 

a helping hand in acquiring iadn 

and thought; and h^Tulso been ° f Indi “ Iif ° 

classics in a careful and acid VT?* “ odit “* Tamd 

*- able to rccom^ H ° h “ ‘ hu ‘ 

he knows thoroughly, and of °f “ lttn P u,l 8® which 

sincerely, not only to those .1* ? W>P " Wholn ho lov “ 

India their home, either Us ‘° 

merchants, but also generally n \ miS810nario ». or 

is, however, another and a \ n ’ ne ? tal “h 0 * 0 ™- There 

labours in this direction whiel Wtlghty rw * 8on for his 

importance, lie Tamilian* i>, „ *,* * Caroe V of secondary 

of their ancient and venerable'"!'-.''**’ ,hoUgh i U9l, - v I ,routl 

people, celebrated for hisinrJ i ' * rature ' ,,r ® not, us n 

fact, being nindus, they nr ”* ttnd critical research, in 

therefore. Dr. P ope has ;v ow "n" nnne,,tl - V critical; and, 

critical text-books quite a, ' r pre P* red hi » careful and 

students and scholars. ‘ ‘ f ° r them 08 f °r European 

The Tamil language ««,k„ a 

tongues,” as Mr. Caldwell 1 • ?" ° f tl,e Dr «vidian 

btuuliful. Thru. „Uo koo . “IM it. i. 

. 11 tha common, every* 
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dav vernacular, may probably be tempted to smile at this 
confident assertion; but it is nevertheless perfectly true. 
Its lovely sister, Telugu, sounds musical and melodious 
even in ’ her most common utterance and speech. e 
readily admit that Tamil, as ordinarily spoken, is not the 
most harmonious of language#; but classical, au 
venture to add, ecclesiastical Tamil, is a very different 
matter. It is almost as stately os Latin and flexible us 
Greek. •• Perhaps no language combines greater force 
with equal brevity,” wrote Mr. Percival in his Land of 
the Veda ; “ and it mav be asserted that no human specc 1 
is more close and philosophic in its expression us an 
exponent of the miud. The language, thus specific, gives 
to the mind a readiness and clearness of conception, w n s 
iu terseness and philosophic idiom afford equal means of 
lurid utterance.” Tlt. Bee. W. Taylor ... «■« 
enthu.ie.tic in hi. praira of Temil. “ It he -*«“ 
of the most copious, refined, and polished languages *1 
by raau." Referring to it. literature, Bi.hop ChbMUrt. 
rrn. Du mean outhority on the subject, » role. 
only vernacular literature in India which hu not been 
content with toileting Sen.krit, but bra honourably »>; 
tempted to curable end outebine it. In one departomot 
ut lit, that of ethical apothegm..” rack » the 1«*«' 
under conrideration. “it i. generally m.u.tamed, and I 
think, mart be admitted, the. Sen.krit bra been 
by Tamil.", Claraical Tamil bra, moraorer, a rare ' 

d it. buck, end era. bora, of poetry of no rafenor orfer 
at . dote long before Bacon wrote or Spacer -"*• 

Seen yearn ago, a. the reader, of the J!ey»( 

SocUhj'9 Journal wiU remember, Dr. i ope p 

excellent eri.ic.l edition of the Kwl. <»> »P~t»«” 

or Tamil epigrammutic poetry, end the grea 

of the Tamil people- The MW?*. £ 

Nibtji-ninndrru, the l*™ “* ‘T " d 1. b written on 
literary epoch ra the Kurt. »»“ 
very much the same literary modiL it 
evidence, considered by the most competent authonUc 
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the more ancient of the two production* Bishop Caldwell 
attributed it to the Jaiua cycle of Tamil literature. The 
best works in that literature were written during the period 
when the Jains were in South India in the old Pdndva 
kingdom, and to them the Tamil language owes much'of 
its punty, independence, and strength. They were re¬ 
formers, and, as reformers generally hare done, they 
appealed to the great middlc-cks. population, and used 
the vulgar vernacular speech. Homely epigram and simple 
p.roses go straight to the hearts of this class. Bishop 
Caldwell was of opinion that the J«i na period extended 
from about the eighth to the twelfth centurv of our present 
ere. In this estimate Dr. Pope agrees with'him. -A very 
careful consecration of many masterpieces of Tamil liter.- 

.h° !?!» lD I " ' ntroduction to the Xdfmiiyur. “ leads 

these work ^ 8 °° *** 1200 ,he *"»*«* of 

^Twritti , ‘ b «t the Kura! 

was written towards the close of • j , . 

rH( _ ir 4 ; n „ ot thw p«nod, as the tradition 

regarding ,ta produet.on might lead iu to expect wo may 

fix the approximate date of the NiladiyAr as a r, 1050 ' 

N&Iadi means • four feet ’ * ,■ 

in which the poem is written tJ *° ^ 
lines, or a quatrain, which will ne I “ k \ S, ““ ° f f °“ r 
to English min,Is bv the stanJ^T’ 7 ^ re P r<Mente<1 
his/,, Memoriam. This t i, pl ° yed b - v Tennyson in 
explanation of , to au, of J 

its origin and its name i. ..1 . . H,ndu ldett ot 

The tradition is, that when thgrotesque, 
destroyed oil the books of their/- ,rahman9 of Mad* 1 ™ 
ing them into the river Vui„ • 7"? ° PP ° nent "’ b . v tbrow ' 

.ho p.ho.h. 0 ,.. „ n i'j'W flow. by town. 

of being carried downwards bv T* WnMm » instead 
feet against the current • nri i ’ ° stream - ascended four 

occurrence, were rescued f ’ UCcoun * °f Ibis miraculous 
Th. NiWiyS, „ wed 

Literary Academy establish*/ . lo tho celebrated 

pleasant capital of the Pdml - ; lu dura, the sweet and 

which this Aeudemv w«a f n princes. The time during 

• “ “"“"W — th. gold.. „„ Of 
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Tamil poetry. No literary production of the period became 
popular without the imprimatur of the College. Not only 
the Rural and the Naladiyar, but, mcwt probably, the 
Chintaraoni, the greatest of original Tamil narrative poems, 
was written during this literary period, during which the 
Jains exercised a predominant intellectual ascendency, and 
helped to mould the Tamil language into its best and 
most independent form, comparatively free from Sanskrit 
accretions. Some Tamil scholars are of opinion that the 
Nalndiyar was not the composition of a single author, but 
that it was the production of various minds. Bishop 
Caldwell gave, so far as we can ascertain, no opinion on 
this point; and wo uro inclined to agree with Dr. Pope, 
who, in the Introduction to his Rural, “T* that ’ ,hon 8 h 
they wero evidently composed by several unknown hands, 
he "felt sure that he could detect the work of one principal 
writer in about half of the four hundred verses itoontains. 

The contents of this poetical anthology are divided in o 

three parts: 1, On Virtue; 2, On Wealth ; 3 , On Pleasure; 

being very similar to the subjects of the Kural- The sub- 

divisions are of the usual character of Hindu didactic poctr>. 

The instability of human prosperity and of youth, the mig « 

of virtue and the impurity of the body, the merit of over- 

coming anger and miserly conduct. In the part on wealth 

or well-being, there are verses in praise of learning and 

good breeding, of friendship, family affectum and home 

life, of benevolence and liberality, of independence, self- 

respect, and intellectual skill. The third P°rt.on “ 

principally amatory, but, apparently, which »“ 

Oriental Verse, contains nothing that can ruffle the mind 

of the most susceptible. The third and fourth ly m 

each stanza contain the point or principle intended to be 

conveyed in it, which is to be deduced from ^ “m.le or 

illustration in the first two lines. The ver^ura wntte^ 

much in the style of other Indian didactic poetry, such as 

the verses of V^mann in the Telugu language*. Some of 

.i ii . ,« «neciully those describing the scenes of 

the illustrations, especially 

nature, are beautifully striking, while others are decidedly 
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common-place and tame. In some instances the phrase 
have assimilated themselves into the life of the people, 
passing into the proverbial language of the South; and 
the whole collection is so popular that, as Dr. Pope remarks, 
it ha, been called the Vejl&Jar Yddwn, or the sacred book 
of the cultivators. A very noticeable feature in the collec¬ 
tion is, thnt no sacred name occurs in it except, perhaps, 
m the dedication, which seems to belong to a later period, 
and to be the work of a more modern hand; and there is 
in ,t a remarkable absence of reference to any idolatrous 
form o worship. The principal theory running through 

levj 0 °r ,9 „ thaf ° f ..d 

nofion “ ^ religious 

toTsnff red ,dea . *** ,l of destiny, which is the fruit, 

or ^il ° F 7°^ ? th0 ^ at of ‘ho good 

or evil actions performed by the same individual in his 
former states of existence. Yet 8tiu> M ^ “ “ 

observes, there is “a strong sense of m „i J 3 

earnest a-piration after right** f ™ ol *l,gat,on, an 
selfish charity’* pending 8 T?"*’ “ 7"* “ d 
a loftiness of aim thut is very imnr”^ S en ? ru,, - V 

commonly used have a bright 1 P?" 1 ' 0 ' . ' , ‘ n "* es 

drawn from the hill * /*? !° OUnn8, “ nd ° re 

birds, and insects of the hilU and' i° the amn,ftl9 » 

tr «* and plants, such as the hamb J rtT . “ Urroundin P 
and the plantain, and from Hin l , pa m ' the rnar 8 0!,a - 
things a, would ^*^£^*^1*'* 
India ryot. “tutored mind of tho South 

We append half a dozen verses 
of tho poem, and of the method of of the Bt . v, « 

by the learned English commentator ° f them 

select is evidently a r ^ 10 dr8t passage wo 

il in b » &SVTZ " i,h , ,,r - 

of this species of Tamil verse tL '“!!*’ th * **** s Pe cimen 
rendering of “Art U l on «r ’ J . hnrt 1,ne -the Tamil 

frequently been quoted in Sou'th r'T “ flee,in « has 
deceived, ” he writes, “there is in . “ If 1 ara not 

thing far beyond mere technical skill ^*°™' 

At times by a few 
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hippy touches in idea is expressed in each apt language, and 
illuminated by such a picturesque use and adaptation ot 
familiar word* each chosen with truest and most accurate 
discrimination, that the quatrain become* a group of life-like 
pictures, on which the mind is fain to linger long, and to 
which it recurs often." 


135. 

J•a*-'*. 

tEGBjuSsi\ &puGui jBiiar^Sk), 

Qusvsv fifeaifip tSsssflusv ,— OparsrFSdr^ 

pGSU-£)S>fGBl —I U SpLjOsil, 

uv svg-sot 00 ®^ 


Discriminating study. 

Learning hath no Iwumls, the learner’s days an'Jew. If 
you think calmly, diseases many wait aroundl^ »th clear 
discrimination learn wliat is meet for you, like the swun i , 
leaving the water, dnnks the milk. 

In this matchless verse not a syllable could be spared; 
while almost every word is common and easy, ye « ® J*7 

fittest, and is u*d in its exact meaning. It - 
archaic ; has a fascinating air of mystery; pleasantly exert 
and amply rewards the student’s ingenuity; seems dark 

first, but once lit up, sparkles for ever. 

Tims seas = 'lore suggests a metaphor; learn g 

shoreless—infinite—ocean. , 

Then comes the simple antithesis, ‘th. ^/^and 
few.’ In Tamil the use of the same root (>» "T™ 
miumi), and again in the thini line (spuQm), imparts 

Into these perfectly (to Tamil ears) harmonious hues » 

6 „i,,,v —«i- *• - z/L- 

be calmly thought out, men are Habit to u> . 
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= natural infirmities or “ bonds,” that enfeeble and 
restrict] Youthful enthusiasm may lead men to anticipate 
great and varied triumphs ; calm rrjlcction teaches them their 
natural weakness. So, men should learn with discrimination 
examining closely (**»£) things befitting 
“su>t, satisfy, gladden") them, with intelligence [Qsfli.z) 
like that of the bird (the semi-divine Ilau^a). thnt drinks 
only the milk and leaves the water, when these mingled are 
presented to it.* Of course this last is received us a fact! 

Pm my K»H. P- ijJ. Note ^/0#r4. i n |; n , 3 

*" a fc " r • en ‘* !n " 1: “ b J- •**. ■* WT-* ( 0n< w«m 

Tnrw ,» * ttron, tu* 

•**“ —t 

flower* J^^ym tCwI*7 ™’’ lh * “"** U " 7 " n '' n * B ' 1 kn '' W 
Uon of mm"ooniMnnl (the truth f ‘‘ W "“' aU: b ? iavwtigw 

LN- M. K. 78.] fa,ri * 5bU «IM*0 i» thought ouC- 

Comp. B. t 8. ] 4f and :6c$ . 

, T*"» ,, 

*■“ I. I*™ , 

Pita air* Lra m „ nm ! L ,66: 

ftw^n Auiemi Wr runira 

Th*mu can Ji.Unr U i*t» w ..„ *, *"• 

=» n «»lcr when mixwl with milk. 

^ th<? htm * V ° f thc moral 

73. 

«/»»•* c —■ 

Ltvjsiojshr ^utQ.ssvtid 
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Bars* word* of Ulom who loro ar« brtttr than complalaant 
word* of fo«. 

Lord of the swelling seas coni shore, where bright insects 
hum around even* flower!—Are severe words from loving lij« 
harder to War, if men can only rightly estimate their result, 
than pleasant words that strangers courteously speak? 

m: —u : 

Or, • wants of rrpnxvf.' Camp. P*- e*lL 5. "d Ko t*l <95- 


74. 

jsftjBpi—ill's 

®-JJ/SU Jj}SV(Slj 6 UULJ& Q&IUJP Qu fflSUfgpft 

®sZrt l;T)£i QH(i$u> &UJ3VI pat-turf GT&smwj 

jaisn l f bj)i Guii’ppiv 

Tho thoronffhly disciplined *nd eonUntod man 1 » **VVT- 

Those who know what should be known, and rule them- 
eel™ thereby; .ho f.w» wb.l ihoM \» toil «*» T.*” 
their fieulti.e to Uee» the world; end who* newt, njoteo 
in all good gained : are for ever free lrom aoos. 

«r: —u: KufmJ, p. ** 9 * 

.a Comp. Ryhltlngk's Indbcb* Sprttcb*. 6800, 

Tliut b Contentment, R « ‘ . _ , , ,k._ 

which or u* bu~a— rf 

et ith the Ambnwie of Contentment, t>» own of quid min 


The following seems to us a veritable gem of pure moral 
teaching. QrJ 

9 * 3 Q.W9 m*Q«-~>J+*-~*‘* ^ 

vrimmu JSAjv™ ^iQ^uvi i <?**»»«*» 

= juDfi?CTir- srsirgji j,;i>’j/OTt-" ir| t 

upp»i 

Quip£<a r<g) QftLtureai* 
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M*va n not eirll for erll. 

Whon men stand forth as onr enemies, and would bt^in 
the conflict, to decline the strife is not, in the language of 
the wise, lack of power. Even when men have confronted 
and done ns intolerable evils, it is {food not to do them <*il 
in return. 

Here an abw.lole p«*co policy U U^ht: • to decline a chaH.ng. i. no .ign 
of waak.,««, a »4 not to ar.npi oneself is rirtue.' Comp. KufaJ 861, which is 
lew heroic in • train. r 


We conclude our extracts with two domestic pictures, which 
afford us a pleasant insight into an ancient Tamil home. 

383. 

-tour* e*«*a 

jsrrevjjjiui ^nr ? u j 

Qui&ivjn Qu^susop 'j&nh — QunTuj 
§g)a)60itar ^ittippQs 

Th * real home! 

On eyery side the narrow dw»ti; n _ r 
the min drip, down ; vet, if the dl i" Tu "'•F* 7 
by townsfolk for her Lodest word T ^ 
abode is indeed a iom* / h ’ ™ Ch * houflewife ’ 8 Uert 

Comp. Rural, p. jq6. 


384. 

. n^O . *-*•* Qoefc. 

i^l~r ar '- **•"’* «<** •«-#»*, 

to#* «.«»f 
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Tha wifi: *plac«nn »«»•’ 

She is sweet to the eye, and adorned in the way that a 
lover loves; she enforces awe; her virtue shames the village 
folk; she is submissive; bat in fitting place is stern, >e 
sweetIv relent*:—such a soft-voiced dame is a mfe. 

A„ TWU P°*U r^n 

good ucder»tandlng .1* b«* foa*. and Uy rt tfd. .*-«)• 


We think that these specimens are sufficient to aho* the 
E„ g IUh rondo, of -I..I material the^ 

Tlicv leave a pleasing impression of the tone * 

0,0,10 of life in Sooth Indio «mn tight hondrod nnd Of 

yearn act). ,. 

Dr. Tope has not only given the Tamil stu en 

admirable text and commentary, but he has “ ^ 

quite a little critiral apparatus in a lexicon and &«*£*• 

;„ho Wo^.tooociodo^ot-^^ 

praise of the manner m which the t>ook • , . 

The managers of the Clarendon Press are to be ~ngra^ 
on tho ontorpriM? thoy h.o. oxhibifedJ 
Tamil tvpo or t«o «inr», »ptoially intended ° 
nnd ..y ™ b »vo befote -oo ■»J^ t ^ 

.««* »r I- p*"**.» 

■ho, not alighted on • «ng <’ "'*P „ mm h 

tho great difficulty of canceling th» P™» 
tvp.in . foreign Ungnng. a «“ P”** “ 

bv Dr. Fnpe to the M, patience, «'" i °J 

Mr. Po„,l,n,v. Ori»toI rondo, .. th. CUrondon P« 

thoroughly deserved. 


II. M. 
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Bidi iothkk x>eh Sprachkuxdp., or Collection of practical 
Handbooks for the Study of Languages. By various 
Authors. Wien: A. Hartlebcn. 

This useful series is quite unprecedented, both in quantity 
and in quality, cither in Germany or in any other country : 
it has now reached its fortieth volume, and, as it includes 
already many Oriental languages, it comes rightly within 
the scope of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic'Society. 
For some of these languages there are in England plenty 
of valuable Handbooks; but, for some of them, there are 
none or nearly so, and, this being the case, I feel mvself 
quite justified in reviewing here the whole Oriental soriJs. 

As a rule, each Handbook consists of a theoretical- 
practical Grammar with Exercises, some colloquial Phrases, 
a Ckrestomnthy with Notes and Glowary, and a small 
Wabulary of about 2400 usual words: this rule has 
been infringed in some instances, the Grammars haring 
been lengthened without necessity and the Vocabularies 
thrown away.< However, the publisher, Herr 
A. Hartlebcn, of \ mono, deserves the gmtitude of all 

^““t^ UnguUli “> whether speculative 
scholars or practical student* of languages. 

the*cS Galhv'ltalic^urul T .at" '“TT* Won * in S t0 

“ ** — W 4 ' m p 

Slavonian Languages 

is the only one existing i„ lnv p language 

previous works of A. Cankof * j “ the 

in German), and of Morse ""i v ^- Vr ’ B * c l" ien » 

1S60; in F.oglUh), (Con.fmi-.opl., 

were rather inaccurate vwt \ f pnnt> and ’ moreov * r ’ 

Although the language is not 

jssSs?"* *■? s^‘* h 

luscticiU tw. r ~inne and tedjou., arc of little or ao 
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yet quite fixed and the orthography is vet less fixed, it 
is highly interesting: it has preserved the use of an old 
affixed article, while, in the other Slavonian languages, 
this article has remained only in the plural as the ending 
of the infinitive (in fact, a collective noun). 

IiuMuche Spracht, r on B. Mamwidttch.—A. very valuable 
Handbook of tho Russian language, concise nnd complete; 
the language is copiously illustrated in English. 

KltinnmUcht odtr Rntheninche Spracht, con 1 f. M'fro- 
fanotticz .—Invaluable Handbook of the important Rutheman 
language, not yet illustrated iu any other European language, 
as far as I know; very carefully prepared. 

Sloictuuche Spracht, con Carl Jot. iW.-A compU e 
nnd accurate Handbook of the Slovon.an language. sp-.keu 
in Carinthia and Carniola, and not yet derated ui a 
other European language: it has preserved, at least 
partially, the old Slavonian dunl. _. 

Strbo-kroatitche Spracht, ron Emil J f"M.— o era J fij* 
Handbook of tho Servo-Croatian language, no je 
trated in English: the Dictionary of usual terms .s wantmg. 
The Servian is the eastern, and the Croatian 10 ^ 

dialectal form; the latter being written with Roman, the 
former with Cyrillic, charactcrw Howocer. thor.« -* 
lexicographical aud other discrepnncio. * - t j 

dialectal form, of tho language, not to .peak o 
that it would have boon belter to deal 
the Servian and the Croatian, not omitting 

each a distinct Vocabulary. . r Jim nlpte and 

SW«dr Spra.hr, ran g^fae ifematf.-Co -P^ » 

accurate Handbook of tho Slovak*. I«W“«»iff” to 
North-Western Hungary, aud not yet d “ ' 1 ^ ^ 

thi. language i. mmolnue. oon.idored » U e 
of the Bohemian language: but, as it h P ^ 

antiquated forms, the reverse opinion shoe „ h 

The U who .peak it conodor.*. 

“ *“ ineult. and claim to » A -„„. _V.lunblo Handbook 

Bohmiteht Spracht, ron which I know 

of tho Bohemian (not Gip»y) f « r wh " ; '‘ 
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only a Dictionary in English by V. E. Mourek (Prop, 
1879 ). 

Pohiwhe Sprarhr, r oh B. MananeteitoeA.—Com plete and. 
"hat is hero of the utmost importance, comprehensive 
Handbook of the Polish language, the moat difficult amongst 
Slavonian languages, of which there is nearly nothing in 
English. 

Iranian Languages;— 

A rmenutheSpracbe, ,o„ C. raou._Pm.ticU .„d quite 
unparalleled Handbook of the Armenian language. b T far 
botto, than Boy other in G.naaa, Knglt.t,. or Freneh : 
it combines excellently the old „ r .hnabenl Amtuilin 
the modern fonn of thi. iotereetiug Ugmtge 

II ‘ V 7Tf t"*’ "* A SrfW-Coae* and mrnnrat. 

Il.ndUok of the modern Patman l.„ eua[ , e; however, it 
orVtencb. “'"I»titer. either in German, Englith, 

Indian Largcaoks :— 

-MhrX'n!k^’ ~ Dr ' •f«.-Li,Ue Handbook 

to the scries- theT' 3 ^ < l UoU>d here ns belonging 

profusely illustrated inKn^ WeU ‘ kn0Wn ' und h “ Wtt 

piled Handbook^f^o'lLdusUn^l - ^ CarofuI1 >' t,om * 
illustrated in English • it i* *‘ ni '““gunge, •!*> profusely 

known in Geniumv, and, indeed 1 l? *° nmk ° 

’ nde<xl - a re ry successful ono. 

Malay an Langiaoks 

Mahyuche Sprarhe, ton 4 

accurate Handbook of the \t l , ~" V ^ practical olid 

for Germans, os it has 1 * ? u,l R u,, 8 e « ,nt «nded chfefly 

in English, and in French illustrated in Dutcli, 

Jacanurhe Sprarhe, ron Dr ,r n , , 

valuable Handbook of tl " T * l "^ a -—Complete and 

illustrated in Dutch and in F “ V “ n( * e language, alreody 
or in English. r«nch, but not yet in German 
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Semitic Languages:— 

IltbrdUche Spniche, ton B. Kmautvihrh.-One, and not 
tho wont, of the numerous Handbooks of the Hebrew 

^'TnbUchl Sprarhf, ton B. Jf«W^^A ; -V«ilaable Hand¬ 
book of the Arabic language, with special reference to the 
literary form of the language, but with some 
refore'L to the colloquial Arabic: a Handbook apecmlly 
devoted to the colloquial Arabic is to appear shortl). 


OuiAto-A ltaic Languages : 

Spr^U, «,» FrrJI^I 

IlMdbook or .ho Hongorion U»S»8«. “ 

English by C.ink. (Undon, 1853). «h«> work » ■><* 

--r 

i Handbook of the Finnish language; the onlj 

.obioo. in any Europoon M : 

the Vocubuloric. »™ inv.luttldo. ^ H.ndbook 

o, “i&Z ^ ta E °‘“ 

by .ho U.« Sir J. W Rodboo«.. wr . M y „ d 

i£Z rJ^HonaiZh »r a« *»— aw 

copiously illustrated in English. 


Mosostm.abic Languages : 

ff CA r"^Handtl'of The ; 

effective HandbooK lanwuam has been 

intended chiefly for Germany as the Linkage 

repeatedly illustrated in English ^ 

Sinmetitcht Spraehe, ron • , ^ Q j t j, e Siamese 

practical and carefully eonipi ^ though, perhaps 

Lguogo. olreudy iUooMl** *■ t “8 l “ k ' “ 1 ° Ul ’ P 
not so successfully* 
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Africa* Laxocages :— 

HaupUpraehrn Dtuttch-Sudirntafriktu, ton A. Seulci 
Practical Handbook of the Namu, Otyiherero and Oshindonga 
languages, spoken in the German settlement* of South-West 
Afnca: the compiler has very ably condensed hero the 
*ho!e knowledge he has derived from English and German 
explorers of languages; this book is intended only for 
Germans, but to be not .mi on account of its value. 

boflTiT f* Carefully compiled Hand- 

JIJ /ri f 1 ,l aagua S e: chiefly based on Bishop 
S.ee re8 and Dr. krapP, works, but ^ . morw 

th^H TJI 1 ^ that 1 Would ^ave gladlv noticed 

or m v U m.M . t Vt>la P flk «ve 

for mj perplexity about entering it n ■ . i r -i 

ite »*- v 

noticed nundbook, 71/ : “? ,3 > * k “ "" 

8vo.; about 192 page) and , °i Und ler,gth (P° st 

have concluded this Review •. ' . b ° UI “ I *“ cI ° tl * ’ 1 
my readers’, satisfaction. * ° Wn ’ and ’ 1 ho P e> ttt 


K^nrz/" *«WI—u. Von Lro 
F. Tempaky, 189.} k, ‘ 8vo * PP- 80. Wien: 

This is only the first 

chiefly with phonetics : it^l li^t ^ Gra,nn,ttr ' dw » lin S 
review it together with tl * ^ moro conv,!n >e“t to 
T * 8econd Part, when issued. 

LES IXSCRtlT.OXa |)K l/i LK np r, 

8vo. pp. 3j), j» j . 1, . Par Ren£ Basset. 

An interestin * l893 * 

Dahlak, in the Rwi^SetT ° H th ° H “ to, 3 r of tl>o island of 

liZZ. h ‘j l ™ RS *' ‘raduiu en fran 9 ais. Par 
de Jtr^mie. 8vo M "'m‘ Vr ! de 1{aruch la legeudo 

PPW * Paris, 1893. 

Tit. Q. or G. 
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Description of the Bvrmese Empire. By Father Saxc.er- 
maxo, Roman Catholic Missionary. Printed at Rome, 
1833; republished at Rangoon, and sold by Messrs. 
Trubner & Co. 


Fnther Songermano was sent to Burma in 1782, returned 
to Italy in 1808, and died in 1819. The work above alluded 
to was left in manuscript, and published after his death. It 
contaius a minute and accurate description of the manners 
and customs of the people, an abridgment of the annals 
commonly called “ Riizawin,” an epitome of the Buddhist 
religion as it exists in Burma, an abstract of the Code o 
Law called “ Dliaramathat Shway Myin ” (golden rule), and 
an immense amount of other information. This work was 
held in such high repute by the late Judicial Commissioner 
of British Burma, Mr. J. Jurdiue, I.C.S., that he ad™* 
the Government of British Burma to have ,t reprinted. 
This was done; but it is much to be regretted that ex- 
planatorv notes were not added: for the names of persons 
and places are spelt after an Italian method, which mis¬ 
represents the Burmese pronunciation. There are also o 
matters which require elucidation. For instance the monks, 
commonly called “ Ilpon-gyee” (great glory) by he Bonnes, 
are invariably called by Father Sangernun.o W“P° ,n > 
it has been pmerelly supposed that the word » a corruption 
of “TalapaC the leaf of the “ Talipot gm, 
the monks as a screen or fan to hide their face. The 

— bv "rr 

b, Futhcr Sun|I«niiaiio B»..nd ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
is now quite unknown. It, no . nnmilation 

^rr JsstfSEES. 

T» ,;i 1 - -,7 little more than t wenty j cars prior io 

Burmese until l*o*» mue ‘ „ , , tnr ,i. e 

Sangermano’s arrival—we must m*tu or 'Pcguan language. 

planation ot ‘he* terms m l h p “ word f or “monk" is 

^C?or “of wealth from I» “lord,’* and ^ 
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“ wealth.” ,4 Bao ” is similarly the Peguan “ 2&I, a 
monastery,” which they pronounce very long, like 
Mr. Has well in his grammar gives “ Tee-la-pun" as the 
■ proper word to be used in addressing a superior. Again, 
Sangermano talks of the Judges of the dead os “ Jamninen," 
and it is not easy to recognizo the Hindu “ Yama ” in this 
disguise; but the word is evidently composed of “ Yama ” 
and the Burmese word “ min,” a 'ruler. Our old friends 
the Karens are called Carian; and “ Myo-thu-gyee,” the 
headman of a town, remains “Miodighi;” whils^'tlie head¬ 
man of a village, “ Yuu-thu-gyce,” is utterly unrecognizable 
m “ Toadighi.” In the chapter on natural products, I fail 
to recognize “santor” and “durcione” amongst fruits, or 
” gondon " as a tree; but “ marione ” is tbo •• mayan ” plum 
(Mangyeraoppotitafolia). A large lizard is called -tala 
gojd, whtoh ,s evidently one of the Varans; but I can 
find no Burmese or Mwn word like it. A little trouble 
would have made the book a much moro valuable ono . 

Many of the .naccuruc.es are doubtless due to the fact that 

the author was not himself .,hu ... „ ... 

, nble *«e the first edition 
through the press; and much credit ♦ .1 • • 1 

«li.or that the . ark turned L n , '’"^1 

3 b,. April, 1387 . “ Wel1 “ “ 


F. St. A. St. John. 


MtOKASU Samuel ... ed c . „ 

, ‘ ‘ s 'toMox Buber. Krakau, 

\t x, I{5J3 - 8vo - PP- M 2 . 

Midrash Misciu.k ... ", *2, * w 

S - ^uber. Wilna, 1893. 

8v °- pp. 112 (1 8h . &/.). 

The homiletic interpretation of the MkU t * i. 
menccs alreadv with it, a , " , whlch com * 

continues down to the twelfth ‘™ Usl “! ioa into Greck ’ 
The legendary biblical lor., ,1 . . d tlnrteenth centuries, 
and early Christian writing fi'i W ° 6nd *“ Mu, *“™cdan 
ancient homiletic and leeeud .rv ' * * U U **. S ° UrCe in those 
the name of J Bdrtnh a conHI,entar ies known under 

' A CntlCal 8tu< ly of this literature 
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bn comment*! only during tbc eecond half of tbi. 
owing to th. powerful impulse given to the* . ud.es b; 

Hitherto we hnd only reprint. of one, or the utmost 
two, ancient print* which were bused to most »». 

MS. only. Thunk, to the indef.tig.ble labour, of 
It,.her we p<~» now critical edition. of th. .met m- 
portent Midnmhim, bued upon numetou. MSS. 
icctiones .re given, li.omry reference, ere .upphed .endto 
each text the editor bn. tided learned and e.trem ly 
valuable introduction, and indi.eu The two *£»<* -Mb 
I bring under the notice of our rcadem .re th. hom.letm 

, ■>. ♦/. tho Books of Samuel and Proverbs, and 

commentaries to tno hooks ^ ... . 

.bow the .am, excellence of treatment and cr.ttcj «»<■ 
us all the previous editions of Buber. ^ 


TT Owiiium B.D. Asr-tDOTA Oxonikssia. The 
’ Palestinian Ve'reion of tho Holy Scriptures. Five more 
Fragments . . • Oxford. Clarendon Press, 189£ 4to. 
xU. pp. 23, and 3 photo-ligraphic plates, /naimtle*. 

SXSLl - - ■*-* - *• 

original, of the OM and• ^ ' remain, of tho 

Very vnlunhle .. .be M £ olh „ word. 

Palestinian versions, and . These consist 

and form., and the -- -*2^ £?,. «. 
of: Number*, iv. 46, 47, iv. » 3_15. 

. io is 1 T/itiwlontans, i. i—ot 

Coio^nnt, it. 12-}*- .. g and aro pnnted 

2 Timothy, i. 10-u* 7 - T,lu *' 

with an English tnin * lat, °". hole of tho Old Testament 
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It is, however, not improbable that such was the case, con¬ 
sidering that the first to hare used it must have been 
Judfco-Christians, who would cling to the Old Testament 
as well as to the New, at least to the Pentateuch. 

In the Targumim we have, in fact, such old translations 
into the vernacular, and the example thus set must have 
been imitated by the Judico-Christiana. The translation 
of the fragments differs, however, contiderably from that of 
the Tnrgumim, and points to an independent origin ; a point 
which Mr. Gwilliara had not noticed, and which has ot 
least a negative value. 

M. G. 


Oi-r India* Protector vtk. By C.ivnua Lewis Topper, 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

The work is described by the author as “ An introduction 
to the study of the relations between the British Govern¬ 
ment and ns Indian Feudatories.” The subject is one of 
great interest, and, as Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab and its dependencies, Mr. Tapper has been in a 
favourable position to investigate it. 

r . distinguishes between ‘International 

%Z ."t: I f “ d r, w i cup*„ ii. ..„i in. 

gite a brief historical aketaK , - 

Protectorate, from the days of I , JT ^ 

of DehU to the present ^im.- ri 6 °" ° f ‘ h ° 

the development of our present' . Upler ® ‘ to ^ trac0 

considering iater alia [ ho Native 8,at<,, ‘ 

Oude, the doctrine of lurJ nnnexal,ou of 

their consequences, the pf I h °. ado P t,on “•amuls” and 
Assemblage of 1877 In Cl Umat, ° U of 1858 "d Imperial 

shows the inUmatl^ JZSX? m 10 XI Mr 

and the post of India bv 1 .^ lWeen tho exwt,n 8 system 
lions and forces which I the *“**«““• institu- 

(tribal or territorial) and ' d ®“ ° f 80Terei )? nt y 

sovereignty io ,k “^tributes; the forms of 

* th0 L0CCaa “d Southern India; the 
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•ovcreigntv of tb. Mogb.1.; lb. form. “''““l*”’ " 
feudal tendencies, in India. In Chapter. XII. to XV. ho 
gives on interring eeeoun. of tb. oondmon of «- .rftf» 
British Province, in time, immediately preee ing > i • 
tion, .neb .» the M.bmtta eonntrv, the P«nj.b. «ml 
Muhomcdan State., nnd abm of * of tb. Net'.. 8tt» 
comprised within our Protectorate.! ih.prmMt tmm. Tbe r. 
i. a Chapter on -The limit, of Bttb.h mtorpomUon^, 
another on ■ Somo of the advantages of Native n . 

•Tho const itutional position of ^aUVO Sutm, «n 
•Certain obligation, of Native Mem/ The U* Ch«P«' 
(XX.) deal, with • India and Imperial I cdcn. icn. 

It will bo aeon from the above atattment of the «*»“«* 
the work that it .raver,, a good deal of 

domain of tb. Royal A.i.tie Soo.etyi bat thongh pnmanly 
a work for Indian Su.te.men and the «-*■• > 
contain, a vast -moan. ££ 1 ft. 

to those engaged in the study display, 

historical summaries are vuluuble. too 

si 0 *® veamniag and great 

professional for any but expe exiting svstem 

Mr. Topper’s general conclusion hat the^- ^ ^ 

of our relations with t 10 . a ‘ ^ captt blo of 

•‘thoroughly sound, thoroughly beneficial, 1 

much useful development,” ia satisfactory. 


TII. Obituaky Notu bs. 

Sir Chartn F'Ur bi'jarJ. 

a, hi. reaidenee, 51, Blm Park Road. S f'" c \ UjmJ . 

*■* » f "Cat'll Tftm living St. John'. College. 

Cambridge, ho »aa iTwM h” 

the Colonial Secretary s Le BSS j s(a nt to the 

became magistrate ut “ “ ’ . ■ j Q dge at Galle, in 

collector at Colombo, m 18-39 district J e 
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1810 'district judge at Trincomalee, in 1850 again district 
judge at Galle, in 1851 Government Agent in the Western 
Provinces, and, in conjunction with the last-named office, 
he was Acting-Colonial Secretary in 1869 and again in 
1871. lie was married in 1884 to Louisa Anne, daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Edwards, He became C.M.G. 
in 1875, and K.C.M.G. in 1876. His wife died in 1886. 
He was for many years a leading member of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was an excellent 
conchologist, having gradually acquired a very remarkable 
collection of Ceylon shells. 

Mr. Juttiee Telang. As we go to press we very much 
regret to have to record the death of Mr. Justice Telang. 

A full obituary of this distinguished scholar will appear 
w our next issue. 
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Attract of Receipt and Expenditure, 
632. 

A(utn Jataka. 312. . 

Agni, 422, 430; hidden. 47», ■»!>""* 
467. 472, 479. a* celeeUal steed 407. 
471, Vrtra-slayw, 484 ; A. and 
Soma 407. 476; A. and the waters 
467. 473, 479. 

Ahum, 484. 

A ham Maeda, 485, 487. 

Ajodhya, capital of Gapta king*. 

86 . 

Akkadian fish-god la, 291. 

Akkadians, 283. 

Alirhnlo, 2. 

A moron mrths, 400. 

Attintiinanda. the Redactor of the 
Buddhacarita, 620. _ 

Anmta Dort, queen of Kumira (*upU, 

34, 

Anawrntaaaw, 168. 

Andhrabbritras, chronology of, 613. 

Anglo-Burmese words, »78. 

Annual Meeting, 622. ... 

Apapi, the black snake of darkness, 
281. 

Aptyas, 475. 

Apntra J a taka, 317. 

« Archer a Story." 806 el •*?. 

Argiatia, inscription of, 6. 

Armenia, 1. , „ . 

Armenian hooka, Schrumpf eoliecnon, 
690. 

-poetry, 497. 

-poets, 498. 

Atoka inscriptions in Maisnr, 1 <3. 400. 

Aaafir u Asura, 291 

Astronomy, Hindu, 717. . 

Asura-Kushika religion superseded in 
India, 2s3. 


Asrins, 286, 420, 430, 431. 

Atar. 484. 487. 

Athanra Veda. 477. 

Athwva, 485, 486. 

Arwta, 423, 429, 476, 481, 484- 1 , 

488. 

Ariihahyasrrshthi Jataka, 311. 
Ayogyha Jituka, 326. 


B. 


iahram fire, 485. 
laniogis, 155. 

larodo, Sbri Snyaji library, 168. 
losana, coin with name of, 14.1. 
lauris, 240. .. „ 

tasnau., C., Arafitonamia. »b* Re¬ 
dactor of the BuddbaeanU, 62a 
Icrber dialect. 669. 

philology, notes on, 411. 


-—- r I --- 

hadda KacrAni. 7S8 el 

_KApilini. 785 el sej. 

Kundalakesi, 771 el s*?. 


-IkUniMtMkii'n, | 

luulrakalpasadSna. 331. 
iiigarata Purina. 480. 

Iiarhut Stupn. 304. 

liars, 252. 

tisrtrihari, a Buddhist. 876. 

kitari seal of Kumira Gopta II., 

79. 81. 

hmyas. 289. 

inda, 240. 

ird = Agni, 441, 469, 4ii. 


Bodawpbaya, 15 1 . 

Bone. Manat, women leoders of the 
Buddhist reformation, 517 and 763. 
Bowmen, E., Cjmsatha and Upasarn- 
padi ceremonies. 159. 

Brahma Jataka, 324. 

Brahmans Jutaka, 315. 


« 
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Brahman*, their main division*, 243. 
Brhaduktha, 462. 

Brhaspati, 460. 

Brigand* about the Ilwai, record of, 

804. 

Buddhaguyi temple, 170. 
BuiUharaipaa. 303. 

Buddhism introduced into China, 800. 

- opposed in Chins, 800. 

- defended in China, 801. 

-in Mongolia. 172. 

Buddhist Jatakaa, IV Oldenburg on, 
301. 

-order in Ceylon, 167. 

- order in Siam. 400. 

- reformation, 517, 763. 

- aourcea of the (Old Slat-.) 

legend of the twelve dream* of 
Shahaish, 609. 

Bndha Qupta, 86. 

Bcauau. James, note* on Hindo 
astronomy and the hialory of our 
knowledge of it, 717. 

Bnnne-ae nttinitiei, 395. 

- language, 149, 


C. 


CandS Devi, 360. 

Cariyapitaka, 303. 308. 

Carmathiana of Yemen, 181. 

CAuria, J. M,. “Prodigal Son” in it* 
ltoddhirt ahape, 393. 

Carte furmation. matriarchal en»tom« 
288. ’ 

-system of admiauoa, 256. 

Cbaman, 240. 

Ch’ln Shan. 80S. 

Chandra, coin with doubtful name of, 
146. 

Chandra Gupta I., coin* of, 84, 94 
Chandra GupU II., 85. 92-3, 103 1U, 

fVing. the brother*, 802. 
dushtana. coin* of, 141. 

China, lata appearance of romance* 
aad novel, in literature, w.th the 

rfa™ ' *"* 

Chinese novel, it. riae, 804 
Chin*. 16t. 

Chu-U.i. 802. 

Ch'd Ytt’an. 800. 

Chwanjf of Ch'4. kin*, 806. 
cbwwaje-tere, 799. 

Covnan. Mama H. C.. not* «, ,h. 
Hume writing, 825. ,n * 

- note, 00 Akkailian 

Coin*, plated, 146. ’ 


Crwhthi Jit*lea, 318. 

Coddabudbi Jitaka. 319. 

Cuneiform, 832 rt eey. 

——- inscriptions of Van, Pt. 

Cypriote .liltharv, 831. 

—’in use with Carians, 


831. 


831. 


in tw with Greek*, 


D. 

Dadhikri. 439. 471. 

Dadh.krivan, 437. 439, 471. 

Itehika. 4S4, 486. 

5«“Kvaa. 443. 

I)a*ytB, 237. 

Dhammaebftl, 158. 

Dhanunadinna, 560 ef ary. 

phamnupada, 168. 

Dhuapa., city of. 10 ef ma. 

D Oldenburg, Dr. Serge. Buddhist 
•Otircw of th« (Old Slav.) legend of 
twelve dream, of Sbahai.h, 509. 

D Oldenburg "On the Huddhist Ji- 
takaa," 301. 

Doeadh*. 246. 

Derr, C. M.na, chronology of the 
later AndkrabhptTis, 813. 

Dnta, 421, 426. 4*3, 484, 466, 473, 
4,5, 478, 479, 480, 488. 

Dyebnyh voeabulnrv, 869. 

Dju, 420, 428, 465’, 488. 


E. 


Endogamy, 243. 
Exogamy, 243. 


E-. letter from, rev porting 
!, rf,f Prterion’* article. •• BipiS 
I net and Grammarian.” 396. 
cia*. A.. Trimouria, 871. 
fortunate Union,” 805. 


G. 

pondharva. 437, 438. 

’ Ht* *•**"»* virions of ball 

“nd paradiw,. 471. 

Poticira and ib parulUla, 
Gautama, derivation of name, 238. 
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Gogn Cbohsn. 52. 
Guilds, trw-god of, 235. 


283. 


Tillage organization nm 1 ng*t. 


• organization of country, 290. 
"Good Mate. The." M)5. 

Goptcba lake inscriptions, 1. 

Gospel of I’clrr, 169. 

Grows*, P. S., obitoarr, 650. 

Guile*, the Accadian prince, 826. 
GrtHAi'ooa, Can. Th. i>». 
vocabulary, from an unpublished 
MS. a.i>. 1831, 669. 

- note* on Berber philology, 

411. 

Gupta coinage, 77. 

-dynasty, synoptic table, 82-3. 

■ era commencement, 30. 


□. 

riaio-bun* in India, 291. 

• Hakra channel, 64. 

Haipsa Jatakn, 319. 

Ban dynasty in China, £03. 

Ilan b'ii, 799. 

Ban Yiug, 799. 

Ilaoma, 481, 485; two kinds of, 486. 
ilaridas Saatri, 633. 
ifasti Jstake. 324. 

Heaven, visions of, 671. 

Hebrew visions of hell and paradise, 
571. 

nclU visions of, 671. 

Uavnrr, J. F.. tribes and casta of 
Brogsl by U. B. KI slur. 237. 

Uituln satnmnnir, 717. 

- bated on that of Aleiandnan 

Greeks, 718. 

- division of day, 726. 

- eclipses, 729. 

- knowledge of. came through 

Siam, 722. 

- moon's sidereal revolution, 

752. 

- naluhatras, 753. 

- planetary name* of days, 

725 

■- tropical year in, < 24. 

- use of etrligmoa, 721. 

Bittite, race and language, 823 <1 *}■ 

- power overthrown, 825. 

-- geographical extension, 821. 

- inscription*. 827 t'tfY- 

-an agglutinative language, 

829. 

- a Mongolic race, 830. 

-syntnt. 836. 

tests from Jcrahlus, 538. 


Bittite text* from Bamath, 840. 

- tclt* from Mtnub, 840. 

___ its from Ibreez, 841. 

___ t its from Tyuna, 842. 

__text* from Buigar Madvn, 

842. 

_texts from Garun. 842. 

__Babylonian bowl, 843. 

-texts, Ixgin 843. 

-- title, 1'aludgn, 843. 

.- Kolitolq Valla, 844. 

_syllabary, 84*. 

llittite writing. mites, 823. 

Horse, sacrificial, 43*. 

Uocuutos. B.. Professor Save* and 
the Burmese language. 149, 

Huinnn sacrifice among Bhuiyaa, 287. 

- among Bliumijs, 287. 

_ to goddess Bauhini, 287 and 

288. 

--among Kbonds. 237. 

__among curly Semites, 283. 

Hvsrrao, 48t. 

Uwai-nan Tsse, 799. 


I. 

Is, the Akkadian fish-god, 291. 

ludra. 420 422, 424, 433, 435, 441, 
464, 484. 487. 

India and Agnt, 470-1. 

Itdu. 281. . , o •. 

Inheritance, laws in -Narada StnpU, 
41. 

Inscriptions, Cumdfurm, l ft tq. 
jVina Vanns, cuius of, 133. 

Ispuinis, inieriptions of, 5, 8. _ 

and .Mtinuas, inscriptions cl, 

5. 


J. 


aitts, 295. 
arabudwipa. 245. 
ii pvt esc history, 400. 
arnsamtha, 238. 
itaknmila. author. 306. 

__ Chinese' translation, 306. 

-- date. 306 and 308. 

_detailed accoant, S09-32«. 

_history of, 306. 

.- not* o‘n. 652. 

_Til*tan translation, 307. 

_tradition related by Tira- 


nithn. 307. 
ilskss, Buddhist, 301. 

__ M ulileet Bodiihist liUrature, 


304. 


59 


J-H-A.s. 1893. 
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Jataka*. Yjaghri. 309. 

- $ibi 309. 

- Kulmidupindt, 310. 

- Srwlitiii, 310. 

- Ariihahrufrahthi, 311. 

- Saaa, 311. 

-- AgaatTa, 812. 

-Maitrtbala. 312. 

-Yuranlara, 313. 

-— Yaifla, 314. 

-Sit™, 315. 

-- Hiahmana, SIS. 

• - Cnmidayanti, 315 . 

• -- Supiragi, 310. 

-Maura, 310. 

- Vartakipotaka, 317. 

• - Kumbha. 317. 

- Airatra, 317. 

- Bua, 318. 

- Crr*i.(bi, 318. 

-Cu+Jabudhi. 3 | 9 . 

- Ilumia, 319. 

-Mahubodhi, 320. 

- MahiUpi. 321,322. 

- >ar»bha. 322. 

• - Rum. 322. 

- Kiliinti, 323. 

- Brahma, 324. 

-- Uaati, 324. 

— Sataaoma, 323 . 

-Aioprha, 326. 

-Malu.ha, 327. 

- ^atapaltru, 327. 

- in the Mahita*ta, 33 , 1 . 

- I'adakaaaUminaTa, 3U . 

■ ■ b 'l»lloirnipla<al liat of work, 

irganlmx Jataka*. 351. 

- Temiya Jitalu Vatthu, 347 

———— Mugajiakkha, 357. 

JataaUmnn ital.-, m. 

T- ">>»• of, 141. 

Jnanga, 289. 

tbrir urriSn, to the (arth, 
matriarchal ciutom., 289. 


289. 


Khali, *24. 

Kbrma, account of life, 527 ft a». 

Khcta. 824. 

Kichaka., 252. 

Kfagotaml, 791 tt •». 

Kola, 240. T 

K..nw«ni Til. # 1 . 

Korwa., 240. 

r~~ —pn«ta anioogit, 289. 

Kn»hm» Gupta, 80. 

K'hanti Jataka, 323. 
hulmiibapimjl Jiuka. 310. 
bumira Gupta I., coin* of, 81, 89, 03, 
*1«. 133, 187. 
n——- date, AS, 84, 93. 
bumara Giipu II , 79 . 

~ ~— ««u» of. 129. 

Kumbha Jataka. 507. 
humi, 154. 

Kumim Faatiral, 273. 


late ippcoranc* of romance* and novel. 

in thin*, with the hi.torr of ti» 
j '.' r rj 1 AitW. Yang Yft-chl 799. 
Janl. Kir C. P.. nlnteary. 905. 

IWaaaon, Ute appear. 
ct of rcxiiAitre* and turret* in the 
°* Chau, with a bittur? oi 

1 Vaa * Yii • <h, • *"• 

Ijchchhari alliance of Chandra Gupta 

Ij-h-uie, 799, 

, * rVut, m. 4 ‘ 4, < ‘ 8 ’ *’ >1i ““ 

•lu IKuag, 799. 

, bean-l’hiing, 801. 

, V r J*»» in India, 294 . 


K. 


Kirha, 81. 

of, 84,95. 

Kmm. Sariraa »«,. horned 

Kalhtsothci.m, 450, 465. 468 
kat. H. C,, •Omi,,!,-, hutorr <>f 
Yemen. oh»er»arnnu 218 1 * 

Kama., 240. ^ ' 

Kbantionoasai, #02. 

KharldaL, 185. 


Mi|lhara, 439. 449, 

J^bahbirata, 49 ,r 238, 480 . 

““•ibedhi^Vjo 74 - 
u «up»?«j* ,rifa 01 K "» 

5*^ k *P* JiUka. 321. 

">b»p«a,.j» t , Getaml. 517. 

«* * -V 
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Mahisla Jitaka. 327. 

Mshto or accountant amongst Orsons, 

2*8. 

Mai tribal* JiUka, 312. 

Wallin itha. 127. 

Mann Vtrasnit, 435, 485. 

Maroti. tree-god ol Good*. 285. 
Marriage customs in India. 260 tt ttq. 

- customs amongst Cherous, 

286. 

- coafoma amongst Do ms, 285. 

- customs amongst Kewuts, 

269. 

- cnitoma amongst KunnU, 

263. 

- customs amongst Raj ware, 

264. 

- ceremonies. Sinduruao, 268. 

_ rulr* in Nireda Smptn, 41. 

MamU, 465, 407. 

Matriarehsl customs in India, 288. 
Matava J stake, 316. 

-race, 290. 

_race, held country of J umna, 

291. 

Meghnduta, 427. 

Menu*#, inscription* «1, 5. 8 tt any. 
_and lspuinu, inscriptions of, 

_ probable inscription* of. 6. 

Mihirakula, 132. 

Milk tnitial with Soma (Rig-reda), 456. 
Mill. (Rig-reda), 4S5. 

Mingiin. 167. 

Mitnni language, 830. 

Mogk. 488. , „ 

Mongol dynasty in China, 800, 803. 
Moogolic languages, Accadian, Medic, 
Mitani, 830 »f s*f. 

Mrohanng, 157. _ . 

Muhammad bin Tngblajt, currency of, 
144. 

Mugapskklia Jitaka^ identical with 
Temira Yattbu, 367. 

Munilaa, 240. 

Muaaban, 240. 

Myriantheus, 420. 

Mythology, Taoist, 709. 


X. 


Xagas, 254. 

Xahapiina, coina of, 140. 

Xakshatras, 756. 

Nandi, 763 tt 

Nepal, the centre of the waters, 281. 
.\nnub Smriti MS., 41. 

- date. 4 l-t 


Nara Biliditya identical with Nara 

Sifiha Gupta, 86. 

-coina of, 128. 

Nara Sifiha Gupta. 86, 128. 

Nariuomaa, 430. 

Xarendra, name on coin, 146. 

Nighaatu, 475, 480. 

Notea on the Hittite writing, 823. 

Notices or Book*— 

Baden-Powell, 11. B., land systems 
of Brit. India. 177- 

Bluet, H., Etude sur la Zcuatia du 
Miab. de Ouargla et de l'Oued- 
Rir, 661. 

Brown, Major R. n., Fayum and 
Lake Maria. 179. 

Buber, S., Midroah Samuel, 902. 

- Midrub Miacldc, 901 

Cliaimers, R.. history of currency 
in the British Colonies, 666. 

Compton, II., European adreutums 
ol Hindustan, 406. 

Copleston, Bp., Buddhism in Ma- 
gndha and Ceylon, 174. 

Dartuestetcr, Z»nJ ATCfU, 654. 

Dutt, R. C., Ancient India, 665. 

Gibs,.n. M., bow the codex wia 
found, 664. 

Gwilliam, G. II.. Palestinian reniuu 
of acripturea, 903. 

Lacoupenc, T. de, catalogue of 
Chinese coins, 409. 

lane*Poole, S.. coins of Moghul 
emperors of Ilindustan. 407. 

Laron, H., Cat dot Monnnies 
M usulmanes de la Bib. Natiooale, 
176. 

M'Crindle, J. inrastoa of 

India br Alexander, 406. 

Mscdoiinell, A. A-, Sanskrit-Lngiiah 
dictionary, 17S. , , , 

Peisrr, F. K- die Iletitiieben 
Inschriftcn. 403. 

Pope, O. V., Niladirir. 886. 

Remiach, L., die Bwfawye Sprache, 
604. 

__ Bedawr. Sprache. 900. 

Sun german o, FatW, description of 
Burmese empire, 901. 

Scblegel, G, la stele funenure dn 
T6ghin Giogh, 401. 

Schleicher, A. W., Somali Sprache, 
662. 

Tupper. C. L, our Indian pro¬ 
tectorate. 904. 

Vymaxal, Fr* Bnlguriache Sprache, 
*06. 

African languages, 900. 

Indian laogusgis, 808. 

Iranian languages, 898. 
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None** of Boons (ranfiman/)— 
Malayan languages, 808. 
Monosyllabic language#, 899. 
Onraio-Altaic languages, 899. 
Semitic languages | 899. 
Slatouian languages, 896 rt aey. 


0. 

Obitcaet Nonces— 

Crows*. F. S., 630. 

8:r C. I*.. 90S. 

Em«a. Mum. E., 163. 

Schrmnpf. G. A.. 398. 

8*hiitx. Dr. C., 166. 

Wenzel, Dr. H. t 662. 

Odin, 488. 

°V’ BA *., c - P - Sarszwntl ind the 
u*t Riftr of the Iruiiun D«n«rt 49 
‘Omarah, History of Yemen, remark, 
un Mr. hay* edition. 181; life, 
184; work* of, 184 »/ *e» 
8h»wmh,184; birth, jjjg. li/ e 
threat#.nr*l. 188 ; court poet, 189 
Oraocn. 286. 

connection with Aihrim, 


280. 


amongst, 288. 


Tillage organization 


P. 


TiU examination# in Burma, 401 
Fancha Drachma Brahratiu, 243. 

~ - (ianrya Brahmans 243 

Panchaaiddhantikn, 757. 

Paradise, Tisiotu of, 671. 

Parasu Kama, 260. 

Persia. 486. 

I’atirira. 869. 

——— aceoont of Ufa, 642 „ „„ 
Patallpntn, 86. *"*• 

Psttan Ki Mnndra temple, 61 
latcran m llimlu cfllirea. .>*. 
Paulisa Siddhanta. 749 
Philology, African, 416. 

- Her her. 411. 

——-— Indian. 417. 

£** n £. Wa ?***•**• 833 ,r — 

Pmg Shan Lang \ ro, ^ 
Po^TgMiT in Bengal, 289. 

Praia* •>!, tea, 124 >r sea 
Prgtu. 428. 441; son* of ... 
‘*lWig.l«m" iBit , hiLidhut shape. 


B. 

B»«ciwid. 441. 460. 466, 467, 468 

fin Uig.reda). 

Ramiaa, 289. 

Renan, Mona. K., obituarc, 163. 

Kerr la lion of Moses, 572.' 

-of B. Joshua Hen Leri, 691 

——- of 8t Peter, sources. 671. 
Bibhnkann, 464. 

Kiodiko. C. M., a MS. of the Narad* 

Smriti. 41. 

Rig-c«ta. 238, 

Rudra. 462, 481. 

Rudradiman. 91. 141, 614. 

Rnrn Jitaka, 322. 

Bus a», inscription of, 7. 


8 . 

Salat-Nora a eie rt act chanson#, 497. 
birth, 603. 
life, 604 ft aey. 

8t -£°?». j< P/SrfjDtDMw, Bnrmeae 
n Him tie* ! letter), 396. 

Kumbha Jaukn, 667 . 

' Temir* Jitaka Vattbu, 367. 

*j*l»-Mrfhn frstiral. 2*5. 

£•arriflce, 284 ft 
sST.Bntl^mm, 244. 

?*kra Jitaka, 316. 

£*kti worship, 267. 

^kula. 770 ft am. 

Veda. 477. 

B P ,a> ca “* of - 84 - 6 . 96 - 102 . 

oa«rh#6k<)4. 91. 

Yen I., 803 rt aey. 

•-arubha Jitaka, 322 . 

and the Lost Him of the 

f^ka, U7. 

^•■apattra Jitaka, 327. 

*»t)««nmt. 479. 

^«n, 464. 464. 476. 

436% 4U ~ 7, 4 ”’ 43,1 43 *' 

,w?' 4 ,**’ ««-** «46. 448. 460, 
4 «-7, 460, 460, 464, 473-4, 479, 

SA oY V„‘ 1 &®j** if ?** “uenptioo* 

Sacra si* - IV ‘. I- 

“ d *■ 
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Schrumpf collection of Armenian 
books, 680. 

-O. A., ohituary, 398. 

Srhuti, Dr. C., obituary, 166. 
S.-L-uag, 288. 

8h.-cbi, 91. 

Shaliaub, 809. 

Sheniio. I5t. 

Shieh Nii-au, 80S. 

Sbui HO Chwan, 80S. 

Shnkra, 282. 

Shnahna, 281, 283. 

Shwciigim Tagrala, 158. 

Sibi Jataka, 309. 

Sigilakaroati, 790 ft tty. 

Sixcuun. W. F„ note on Dr. Old¬ 
ham's “ Saraawntl," 612. 

Simlurban ccrcmonr, 293. 

Sira, 462. 481. 

Skanda Oupta, coin* of. 91, 125. 137. 
Smith, W Konaarsox. remarks on 
Mr. Kar’a edition of 'Omarah's 
hiatory of Yemen, 181. 

Smith. V. A., oWnaiiona on the 

Gupta coinage. 77. 

Soma leatiral, 282. 

SombniMi, the earlkat Rajputs 292. 

- p.-ttlemrnt at Patala, 292. 

- extension of trade, 292. 

-net dement in Karna Surarna, 

292. 

Sopa, 766 ft 
Song of Lingal, 254. 

Sotra. 64. 

$rmhthi Jataka, 310. 

Stellar chrooonietry, 280. 

Sthlra Gupta, 86. 

Sujififc-t, 91. 

Sung dynaaty in China, 802. 

Supuraga Jataka, 316. 

Sura, author of jita k amala, 306. 
Surya I'nijuapti, 753. 

Su* family. 802. 

Sutasoma Jataka, excerpt* from, 331. 
Sutaaoma Jataka, 325. 

Syrian script, 834. 

Sxe.ma Kwong, 802. 


T. 

T ang dynaatT in China, 800. 

Taotat mrtliology, 799. 

Turunatha. tradition relating to Jataka- 
mala, 307. 

Tnratimaa, 282. 

Tciu.aar.. Mixaa, SaUt-Nora, aa Tin 
rt an chanson*, 497. 

Teimooria. 871. 

Tnmiya Jataka Vattliu, 357. 


Tkmi-i. 1, R. 0., model* of the M»h«- 
bodbi temple, 157. 

- contribution* towards the 

history of Anglo-Burmeae words 
878 tt iff. 

•* Ten men of Grain*," 805. 

•* Three kingdom*, hiatory of," 803. 

-dynastic history of, 803. 

Tin. 488. 

Toramupa, coins of, 132. 

Triambnkah, 286. 

Tribes and castes of Bengal by H. u. 

Budey, 237. 

Trita, etymology of, 481; centre of 
wisdom (30); a* bealer, 477; a* 
a llai. 422; a* preparer of Soma, 
450. 477; aa Vrtra-slayrr, 424, 
440; hi» fnthrr, 428; bis car, 433, 
443 : his maidens, 435 ; bet tow* 
long life. 478. 

Tun dynasty in China, 803. 

T*o Ch’iu-ming, 799. 

Tong Chiu Link Kwo Chib, 806. 

Turmeric, aa earred tribal plant. 287. 

_____ a* offering in Kbond sacri¬ 
fice. 287. 

Tri.fra, 422, 430, 479. 

Treggi. 488. 

“ Two Cousin*," 805. 

“Two Young Accompanied Ladies 
805. 


U. 

Unmidnyantl Jataka, 315. 
Vpoaampodi ceremony. 159. 

Cpoanthn ceremony. 159. 
Uppalavappi, account of life, 532, 
rt M). 


V. 

ValabbI coinage, 133. 

Varena, 487. 

Varupa. 422. 468, 476, 486. 

__supreme god of star-worship- 

prr*. 284. . 

__the Sek-Nag of Gonda She*h- 

nag of Mah&bhirata. 285. 

__a rain god, 284. 

_ruler of the rear, 284. 

-- offered barley at Saka 

sacrifice, 284. 

_ god of Raj Goods 285. 

Vartakiipouka Jataka, 317. 

Vats 422, 488. 

Vataa Deri, queen of Sthiru Gupts 
85. 
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YSyu, 420, 421, 422, 429, 4S8, 446, 
448, 460, 453, 465. 

VcndSdld. 485. 

Veretbraghnn, 484, 485, 487. 
Yiknm&cko. 88. 

Yin-lsana, 52. 

Virn Such Kramiditya, 130. 

Viiioni of bell and paradise, 571. 
Yuan, 465. 

Yqnntan JStaka. 313. 

Yurarupa, 433, 479. 

Ylrangbrst, 485. 

Yinurat, 435, 485. 

Yrtra, 422. 484. 

Vjagbn Jataka, 309. 


W. 

W tstMh, II., D’Oldenbnrg’s Baddhiit 
source* of the (Old SUt.I legend of 
the twelve dreamt of Sbabauh, 509. 

- D’Oldenburg •• on the 

Buddhist Jataluu," 301. 


Wenisl, Dr. H.. obituary. 652. 
Women leaden of the Buddhist refor¬ 
mation, 517 and 763. 

- disciples of Buddha, 517 

rt m,. 


Y. 

Ysiua Jr. taka, 314. 

Yang Yuachl. 799 anti 806 rt sef. 
Yaska, 419, 421. 422, 448, 454, 473, 
480 

Yrdi Kiliiiaa, inscription, 12. 

Yemen, -Omarih’s history, remarks on 
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1890 Niildeke, Prof. T., Sir anbury. 

Professor Jules Oppcrt, I aria. 

•Sir J. W. Ridhouse, K.C.M.G., London. 

20*Profussor E. Kenan, Pari*. 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, C.I.E., Ph.D., London. 

Professor R. Roth. Tubingen. 

Professor Kduanl Saehuu, Berlin. 

1892 Professor Schrader, Berlin. 

25 1892 M. Emile Scnart, Pan*. 

Dr. A. Sponger, Wiedeplati, Heidelberg. 

1892 Simian gala STahl Nuynka Unnanse, Colombo, Ceylon. 
1892 Professor Vasilief, St. Pctmbouig. 

Professor A. Weber, Berlin. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale College, Bew Harm, PS.A. 
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PAMPHLETS FOR SALE. 


Separate Copies of the following Articles in the Society s 
Journal are for Sale at the Office at the price (except where 
specially marked) of Eighteen-pence a copy. 

In some cases there are only two or three copies left. 

Allen (H. J.). Chinese Antiquity. ~ 

Arnold (Sir E.). How the Muhabhiirata Begins. 6 

Aston (W. G.). A Comparative Study of the Japanese aud 
Korean Languages. $ 

Baddely (St. Clair). Antar and the Slave Dagi: a Bedawi 

Legend. ^ 

Baillie (N. B. E.). The duty which Mahnmmedans in British 
India owe, on the principles of their own laws, to the 
Government of the country. 

Bassett (Rev. J.). Grammatical Note on the Simniini Itialect 

of Persian. ^ 

Button (J. U ). Tea Cultivation in Kuraaon and Gamkul. 4 
Bay ley (Sir E. C.). On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. 5 
Beal (Rev. S.). Two Chinese Buddhist Inscriptions found 
at Buddha Gaya. ^ 

On the Amitiibha Sutrii. - 

Xote on Mr. Ferguasou’s Tree and Serpent-worship. 6 
Further Gleanings from the Si-Yu-Ki. 

On a Chinese Version of the Sankhya Kurikii, etc. •» 
Two Sites Named by Iliouen Thsnng in the Tenth 
Book of the Si-Yn-Ki. 1 ‘ 

Bendall (C.). The Megha-Sutra. ' 

The Tantrakhyana, collection of Indian Tales. 5 

Berthould (P.). On the Gwamba Language in S. Africa. 5 
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Bertin (G.). Suggestions on Formation of Semitic Ton**. 7 
Tl>e Pre-Akkadian Semites. 7 

Orijpn and Development of the Cuneiform Syllabary. 5 
The Semitic Verb. 5 

Assyrian and Akkadian Pronouns. 5 

Biddulph (Col.). Dialects of the Tribes of the Hindu Khush 
—I. Burik; II. Shins; III. Khowar. 8 

Boulger (S. C.). Chinn rid Tibet. 5 

Brandreth (E. L.). On the Nou-Aryan I^ingunges of India. 3 
Browne (E. G.). The Bilim of Persia—II. Their Literature 
and Doctrines. 2 

Bushell (Dr. S. W.). Note, on the Old Mongolian Capital 
of Shangtu. 

Capper (J.). The Dnguba* of Anurndbapur*. 

Chamberlain (B. n.). Japaneae Archeology. 

Chalmers (R.). Burlouin and JccMuph 
Childers (R. C.) On Sandhi in Pali. 

Mahaparinibbana 8utta (Pali). (5 .) 

Notes on the Sinhalese Language 

(Pmt) ““ KU1 ° K “» *“ a 

Clark (Rev. Mr.). An Assam N5ga Dialect 5 

Colebrooke (SirT. E. t Bart.). On the 1* w , ,1 

i j UI1 l “ e * ro P^r Sanies of the 

jlobammcdans. c 

Conlior (II ). Life and Labours of Ah™i «• r 1 
Corbett (E. K.). History of ,.r dCr " y , °- ! 

(j a j ro • J Mosque of Amr at Old 

Cowell (Prof. E. B) t.,. . ’* 

nantmda-ChakLarUn Uk,5V " U ° f 0 “ MB ^ 

& MUui'rfpubtE; of Buddhist Sanskrit 

Cushing (Rev. J. (■ W,e, . v ’» library. (2/tf) 47 

Language Grai, ^“cal Sketch of the Kakhycn 
Cust (Dr. R. N.) 1 . 20 

* 

a ft uj me Caucasus. , 

Language of tb e Kor-KH t- , . 6 

Iudia. ’ 11 Guianan tribe in Central 
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Ciwt (Dr. R N.). Writers on the languages of (1) Africa 
(2) British India. 3 

Languages of Zurufshan (in Russian Turkistan). 18 
Cunnvnghnfne (II.). Present state of education in Egypt. •* 
Cunningham (Major-Gen.). Archaeology of India. -?8 
Dalton (E. T.). Assam Temple Ruins. I 

Dumant (G. H.). Tribes of the Brahmaputra and Ningtbi 
Rivers. ^ 

De Laessoe (Capt.) and Cupt. Hon. M. G. Talbot. R.E. 
Discovery of Caves on the Murghab (with notes by 

W. Simpson). * 

Dickens (F. V.). The story of Shiuten Doji, from Japanese 


5 

of 

5 

5 

5 


1 Mnkimono.’ 

The Old Bamboo Hewer’s Story: the earliest 
Japanese Romances. 

Douglas (R. K.). Ancient Sculptures in China. 

Dowson (J.). The Invention of the Indian Alphabet. 

Further note on a Bactrian Pali Inscription, and the 
Sumvat Era. < ® 

Dvijidas I)atta. Moksha, or the Vedantic Release. 37 

Duka (Surgeon-Maj. T.). On Alexander Cosma de Koros. 5 
Bruhui Grammar. (3/-) 

Durand (Capt.). Antiquities of Bahrein. 3 ‘ 

Edkins (Rev. J.). The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists, o 
Ancient Navigation in the Indian Ocean. 

Chinese Phonetics. > . 

The Yi-King of the Chinese, os a book of Divination 

uud Philosophy. ° 

Ekaniyaka (A. de 8.). Form of Government under the 
Native Sovereigns of Cevlon. 

Ez-zahriiwy (V.). Arab Metrology, translated and anno¬ 
tated by M. n. Sauvnire. 11 

Fergus*,n (J.). On Indian Chronology. \ 

On HiouenThsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. 1 
On the Saka, Sam vat, and Gupta Eras. 5 

On the identification of the portrait of Chosroes II.. 
among the paintings in the caves at Ajanta. 10 
Forbes (Capt. C. J. F. S.). On Tibeto-Burman Languages. 3 
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Foulkes (Rev. T.). The early Pallavasof Kanchipura. 

The Early Pullavas. 

Freeland (H. W.). Gleanings from the Arabic. 

Friedrich (R.). The Island of Bali. (3/.) 

Fuller (Major A. R.). An Account of Jerusalem, translated 
from the Persian Text of Nasir Ibn Khusrus 
Safarnamah. 

Gardener (C.). Chinese Laws and Customs. 

Goldsmid (Major-Gen. Sir F. J.). Sachau*. Alberuni. 
Graham (C.). The Avar Language. 

Gray (A.). The Maidive Islands, with Vocabulary, from 
P. do I.aval, 160*2—l«l»7. 

Grierson (G. A.). Some Bihiirt Folk Songs 
Some Useful Hindi Books. 

Some Bhojpuri Folk Songs. 

D “* ° n ,h « Si '« of BmhmaniibSd 

and Mansurah in Sindh * 

n,,1 “ | P ™ f v'>- Th ' Akc of tho A vesta. 6 

Tsieh-WTchnen de Tchou-ni r, 

P ‘ ( ft. Semitic I* 

Hccdlcy yc Arnyrinn). 5 

Sambhur J ^ Buddhist Remains near 

*TZ u,e ** m “°'y - 

S.'mH.'r'w) J, S' n h A ™ W i D Moot of tho Maghreb. 

Houtum-Schindler (A ) i> ' • Um ^ nan L^guage. 
wutrjA.). Persian Beluchistan 
A Journey m South- Wcsier i» 

On Marco Polo D Per,, ° (1877-78). 

Howarth (H). Th. Mancha 

TbcKiccf Golden Tartar.. 

Ilia or Tangut. 

Tl»o Shafto Turks. 

Th. Kirnia ,„ d Procter John 

• The Avure. ^* >urce * Mongol Iliatory. 
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Indraji (P. B.). The Western Kshatrapas. 5 

Julg(Prof. B.). The Present State of Mongolian Researches. 19 
Jayukar (Surgeon-Maj. A. S. G.). The Omanee Dialects of 
Arabia. 4 

Kamul ad Din As Suyuti. Jerusalem in 1470 a.d. (re¬ 
translated by Guy Le Strange). 5 

Kay (IT. C.). Inscription at Cairo and the Buiju-Z-Zafur. 7 
A1 Kdhirnh and its Gates. 5 

Notes on the History of Bunn Okayl 4 

Keene (n. G.). On the Revenues of the Moghul Empire. 5 
Manriques’ Mission and the Catholics (in the time 


of Shah Jaliiin). 3 

Kidd (Rev. 8.). Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 10L 

Kingsmilf (T. W.). Early History of the White Huns. 10 
Intercourse of China with Eusteru Turkestan in the 
Second Century B.c. 13 

Kock (E.). Two Chinese Inscriptions. 1 

Kolbc (Rev. T. W.). The Bantu Languages of S. Africa. 18 
Koelle (S. W.). On Tartar and Turk. 7 

Etymology of the Turkish Numerals. 5 

Locouperie (T. do). The Mirveks or Stone Men of Corea. 2 
A Lolo Manuscript, written on Satin. 6 

The Metallic Cowries of Ancieut China. 18 

LakhsmI Dasa. Suka Sandesah. 


Loathes (Rev. S.). Foreign Words in the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament. 5 

Lees (Major W. N.). Materials for the History of Indio. 1 
Legge (Rev. Dr.). Principles of Composition in Chinese. 2 
Le Mesurier (C. J. R.). Customs und Superstitions con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of rice in the Southern 
Provinces of Ceylon. 3 

Le Strange (G.). The Alchemist: a Persian Play. 4 

Notes on some Inedited Coins, from a Collection, 
made in Persia, during the years 1877-79. 

Lillie (A.). Buddhist Saint Worship. 6 

The Buddhism of Ceylon. 4 

Long (Rev. J.). Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. 1 
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Mnrgoliouth (Dr. D.). W as the Book of Wisdom written in 
Hebrew ? 3 

Mateer (S.). The Pariah Caste in Tru vancore. 27 

Maxwell (W .E.). Aryan Mythology and Malay Tradition*. 5 
Two Malay Myths. 4 

An Account of the Malay Chiri, a Sanskrit Formula. 4 
Mili-s (Major-Gen. S. B.). Notes on Pliuv’a Geography of 
the East Coast of Arabia. * 5 

Mittra 1 1. D.). The I edantio Conception of Brahma. 8 
Mocklor (Major E.). Identification of Places on the 
Makran Coast, mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, and 
. Mercian. 

Monier-Williams (Sir M.) 

Brahmanism. 

Indian Theistie Reformers. 

The S vain i -Niirayann SeeL (3 Parts ) 

Morgan (K. D ). Customs of the 0**tes. 

Morley (.W II.). Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical 

Manuscripts in the Arabic and Persian Languages, 

w . ‘“ th ® *' ,b ™ r - v ° f Royal Asiatic Society. (4/-) 3 

Momson (M A.). Geographical Description of the Modem 
iurki o 

Muir (Sir IV.). Ancient Arabic Poetry. 

The Apology of A1 Kindy. rj parts ) 

Oliver (E. E.). Chaghatai Jlughals 

oi,h rn " 8 "““‘ of «*• n.'»- of Ik. Adi 

Th. First JIundulu of ,k. R^.y^ “ 

1-Uvf.iMP rr “ r.'"‘ ° f tl » •‘“ddlu.n 

EStSl * , •0“ Co..., .f tho Ehomun 

pool. • L; ***■ 

Indited Arabic Coin, 84:1 J uk » ^ Asia Minor. 5 

Pope ( G. U.,. South Indian VemaouJan. \ 
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Port man (M. V.). The Andaman Islands. 
Andamanese Music. 

Rama-Bui (Lady Pundit). Sanskrit Ode. 
Ruuin-Dusu-Sena. A Sanskrit Ode. 

Ramsay (W. M.). Eurlv Historical Relations 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. 


13 

16 
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15 
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Rawlinson (Major-Geu. Sir H. C. ( Hurt.). A newly dis¬ 
covered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. 

The Early History of Babylonia. L* 

Rea (A.). Methods of Archaeological Excavations in India. 3 
Redhouse (J. 'V.). Were Zenobiu and Zebba’u Identical. 

On the Most Comely Names. 

Turkish Poetry. 

The so-called Poem of Mcysun. 

Identification of the “ Fulse I)uwn ” of the Musleros 
with the Zo<liacal Light of Europeans. 

On the Natural Phenomenon known usSub-Hi-Kuzib. 8 
Rico (L.). Early Kannada Authors. 

Early History of Kuuuudu Literature. 

The Poet Pnrnpa. ~ 

Rockhill (W. W.). Tibet, a Geographical, Ethnographical, 
and HistoricaTSketch, from Chinese Sources. (6/-) do 
Rodgers (C. J.). Coins of Mahmud Shah, 
lingers (K. T.). Arabic Amulets and Coins. 

Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. 

Unpublished Gloss Wights and Measures. 

Saurairo (M. n.). Arab Measures. (2 Parts.) 

Sayce (Rev. A. II.). The Tenses of the Assyrian Verb 
The Cuneiform Inscription* of Vun. 

Scliou (Rev. J. S.). Grammatical Sketch of the 
Language. 

Bcnatht Raja (E. S. W.). Ancient Tamil Literature. 

Sewell (R.). Iliouen Thsang's Dhnnakncheka. 
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Further Notes 
(2 Parts.) 

On Some New Discoveries in Southern India. 
The Kistna Alphabet. 

Simpson (W.).* Buddhist Caves of Afghanistan. 
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Simpson (W.). The Sanchi Tope. 5 

Origin of Indian Architecture. 6 

Sinclair (W. F.). Indian Personal Name*. 58 

Smith (V. A.). Gupiu Coins. 3 

St. Barbe (H. L.). Xamakkura, with Translation and Com¬ 
mentary. 5 

Strong (S. A.). Two Edicts of Assurbanipal. 2 

Ou Some Cuneiform Inscriptions of Sennacherib and 
Assurbanipal. 1 [ 

Talbot (Capt. lion. M. G.). Rock-cut Caves and Statues of 
Bumiun. 

Thomas (IS.). Buctrian Coins and Indian Dates. 1 

Parthian and Indo-Suasanian Coins. 7 

Thornton (T. II.). The Vernacular Literature and Folk¬ 
lore of the Punjab. 5 

Watson (Major C. M.). A Cairo Mosque. 10 

Wenxol (H. A ). Jataka—Tale from the Tibetan. 42 

Wilson (H. H.). Oriental Literature 6 

Wortham (Rev. B. II.). On Jlmutivahana and Harisannnu. 5 
The Story of Devasmita. 5 

Translation of Books 81-93 of the Markandeva 
Furana. r 

T “ d ” r , To “ k < D '- Th. K..i fag™, J 

Ltterature. 0 b 

Von der Gubclcnti (G.). The Language, of Melanesia 5 
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